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VOLUME  THE  FIRST. 


M  DCCLIII. 


T  O 

his  Royal  Highness  the 


PRINCE  of  JVALES. 


SIR , 

TH  E  Hiftory  of  Thucydides  hath 

been  ftudioufly  read  and  admired  by 
the  greateft  Princes,  and  may  therefore  pre¬ 
fume  to  lay  fome  claim  to  the  Protection  of 
Your  Royal  Highness.  Great  Britain,  of 
Vol.  i.  A  all 


DEDICATION. 
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all  the  States  now  exifting  in  the  world*  mod 
nearly  refembleth  what  Athens  was  at  the 
time  when  the  War*  which  is  the  Subjedfc 
of  it*  broke  out  in  Greece.  A  love  of 
Liberty*  which  hath  erroneoufly  been  fup- 

pofed  to  thrive  and  flourifh  beft  in  a  demo- 
qratical  Government*  was  then  warm  and 
adtive  in  every  Athenian.  Athens*  it  is 
true*  had  thus  been  raifed  to  a  great  height 
of  maritime  power,  and  was  become  a 
very  formidable  State:  Eut  Fadtion  dif- 
jointed  a  noble  Plan*  and  at  length 
brought  on  the  lofs  of  her  Sovereignty  at 
Sea.  The  Athenians  foon  cealed  to  be 
great,  when  they  deviated  from  thofe  falu- 
tary  maxims,  which  their  worthieft  Patriots 

and  moft  confummate  Statefmen  had  re- 

» 

commended  to  their  conftant  obfervance. 
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The  Maritime  power  of  Great-Brifain  is 
more  {bbftantiaily  founded,  and  hath  ever 

been  more  fteddily  fupported  than  was  that 
of  Athens.  The  moft  complete  and  moll 
lafting  Form  of  Government,  that  man  can 
invent,  happily  fubfifts  in  this  Realm  under 
Your  Royal  Grandfather. 

Britifh  Conftitution  hath  long  been. 


The 

and 


may  it  long  continue  to  be  the  envy  of 

•  % 

other  Nations  I  For  the  future  fupport  of 

it,  the  public  hopes  and  expectations  are 

fixed  upon  Your  Royal  Highness. 


Long 


may  His  MAJESTY 


Your 


Royal  Grandfather  live  to  fecure  the 
freedom  and  happinefs  of  his  People,  that 
Your  Royal  H  i  g  h  n  e  s  s  may  become 
equal,  in  every  refpeCt,  to  the  fame  great  and 
glorious  Charge ! 
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DEDICATION. 

I  have  a  heart  duly  fenfible  of  the  great 
honour  conferred  upon  me,  by  being  thus 
permitted  to  profefs 


Tour  Royal  Highnes’s 


devoted  and 


humble  Servant y 


WILLIAM  SMITH. 


N.  B.  Tbofe  marked  thus  *  fubfcribed  for  Royal  Paper. 


A. 

TH  E  Right  honourable  the  Earl 

of  Abercorn. 

■William  Aiflabie,  Efq. 

Thomas  Aftiton,  Efq -,  * 

Henry  Afhurft,  Efq -, 

Richard  Alton  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

m  ,  , 

George  Arbuthnot,  Efq-, 

Reverend  Mr.  Affleck. 

Reverend  Mr.  Adams,  Re  ft  or  of 
St.  Chads,  Salop. 

Mr.  George  A  ftley  0/Worcefter  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxon. 


)e  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bur¬ 
lington.  * 

ie  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Bath.  * 

)le  the  Lord  Vif- 


Bifh. 
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count  Barrington. 
ie  Right  Reveren 
of  Bangor. 
ie  Right  Honourable  Lord  Berkley  of 

Stretton. 


’The  Honourable  Mr.  Bouverie.  * 

The  Reverend  Sir  William  Bunbury, 
Bart.  Two  Copies. 

Sir  Roger  Bradfhaigh,  Bart.  * 

Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  Bart. 

Sir  Hugh  Briggs,  Bart. 

Sir  Richard  Brooke,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Barnard,  Knt. 


Sir  John  Bofworth,  Knt.  * 

Pufey  Brooke,  Efq-,  Five  Copies. 

John  Bell  of  Lincoln’s-Inn,  Efq-, 

Samuel  Burrows,  Efq-,  one  of  the  Ma- 

Jlers  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

William  Bodville,  Efq-, 

William  Beckford,  Efq-, 

Reverend  Mr.  Buck,  Vicar  of  Kirk- 
ham,  Lancaftiire. 

Hugh  Barlow,  Efq-,  Five  Copies. 

Mr.  William-Greg  Bamfton.  * 

Reverend  Mr.  Brereton,  Re  For  of  Li¬ 
verpool. 

Mrs.  Bridgman. 

Michael  Biddulph  of  Lincoln’s-Inn, 
Efq-, 

Reverend  Mr.  Berriman,  Re  Pi  or  of 
St.  Alban’/,  Wood-Street. 

Dr.  Brooke,  Profeffor  of  Law  at  Ox¬ 
ford. 

John  Brooke,  Efq-,. 

Mrs.  Bennett.  * 

Mifs  Bennett.  * 

Wheeler  Brooke,  Efq-, 

Mifs  Bowers. 

Reverend  Mr.  Baldwin  of  St.  Peter’/, 
Chcfler. 

Reverend  Mr.  Barnfton,  Prebendary  of 
Chefter. 

Roger  Barnfton,  Efq-, 

Mr.  Bennion  of  Chefter,  Merchant. 

Mr.  Robert  Barnfton  of  Chefter,  Mer¬ 
chant. 

Mrs.  Bodville. 

Reverend  Mr.  Brown,  Prefident  of 

Pembroke-Hall,  Cambridge. 

Reverend. 
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Reverend  Mr  Brown  of  Carlifle. 

Mr.  James  Bowman  of  Oporto,  Mer¬ 
chant. 

Mr.  William  Bearfley  of  Oporto,  1 Mer¬ 
chant. 

Trafford  Barnfton,  Efq-, 

Leonard  Buxton,  Efq -, 

Ballard  Beckford,  Efq-, 

Daniel  Bayley,  Efq-, 

Samuel  Birch,  Efq-, 

Reverend  Major  Bell,  M.  A.  Re  ft  or 
of  Wolverhampton,  Warwickfhire. 

Reverend  Dr.  Bridges  of  South-  Weald, 
Effex. 

Reverend  Dr.  Blacket. 

Reverend  Dr.  Barton,  Canon  of  Chrifl- 
Church,  Oxon. 

Reverend  Mr.  Barton,  Prebendary  of 
Exeter. 

Reverend  Dr.  Burton,  Mafter  of  Win- 
chefter-School. 

Reverend  Mr.  Blackfton,  Fellow  of 
Wincheller-College. 

Mrs.  Brocas. 

Charles  Bagot,  Efq-, 

C. 

His  Grace  the  Archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  * 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Che- 
flerfield.  *  Two  Copies. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  ofC hol- 
mondely.  * 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  George 
Cave  ndi  fit. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Frederic 
Cavendifh. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bifhop  of 
Chclter. 

The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Dr.  Cow- 
per,  Dean  of  Durham. 


The  Honourable  William  Richard  Chet- 
wynd,  Efq-,  * 

Sir  Lynch  Salusbury  Cotton,  Bart. 
George  Clarke,  E fq-, 

John  Crafler  of  Lincoln’s- Inn  Fields, 

Efq; 

Hugh  Clough  of  Plas-Clough,  Den- 
bighfhire. 

Chidley  Coote,  Efq-, 

Jonathan  Cafe,  Efq-, 

Thomas  Clayton,  Efq\ 

Mrs.  Sarah  Clayton. 

Ellis  Cunliffe,  Efq-, 

John  Comyns,  Efq-, 

William  Coole\ ,  Efq-, 

Grey  Cowper  of  the  Inner-Temple, 

Efq- 

Mr.  Robert  Cunliffe,  Merchant. 
Reverend  Mr  Clacton,  Chaplain  of  the 
College  at  Manchefler. 

Crewe  Chetwood,  Efq\ 

Mr.  James  Calvert  of  Oporto,  Mer¬ 
chant. 

John  Croxton,  Efq-, 

Henry  Thomas  Carr,  Efp, 

Roger  Comberbach,  fun.  Efq . 

James  Chetham,  Efp, 

William  Cowper,  Efq-, 

Reverend  Dr.  Cheyncy,  Dean  of  Win* 
chefter. 

Rei'erend  Dr.  Coxed,  Warden  of  Win- 
cheiter-College. 

Reverend  Mr  Cobb. 

Holland  Cookefcy,  Efq-, 

Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Efq-, 
Reverend  Dr.  Crewe.  Twenty  Copies. 

D. 

The .  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  Two  Copies.  * 

The 


SUBSCRIBE  RS- 


The  Right  Reverend  the  Lard  Bifbop 
of  Durham. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lard  Bifhop 
of  St.  Davids.  * 

The  Right  Honourable  George  Bub 

Dodington,  Efq-,  * 

Sir  Francis  Dafhwood,  Bart.  * 
George  Dodfon,  Efq -, 

Morgan  Davies,  Efq-, 

Mifs  Davenport. 

Platt  Disbrowe,  Efq-, 

George  Dkkins,  Efq-, 

Captain  Draper  of  the  Guards. 
Reverend  Mr.  Davy,  Rector  of  White¬ 
chapel. 

Reverend  Mr.  Dampicr,  fecond  Mafter 

tf  Eton-School. 

Mrs.  Davies  of  Llanerth. 

Richard  Davenport,  Efq-, 

Reverend  Mr.  Davenport. 

Henry  Duncombe,  Efq-, 

John  Davenport,  EJq-, 

Thomas  Drew,  EJq-, 

Mr.  Dyfon  of  Chefter,  Merchant. 

William  Day,  Efq-, 

William  Dawfon,  Efq ; 

Reverend  Mr.  D'Aeth. 


Reverend  Mr.  Extan,  Prebendary  of 

Winchefter. 


F. 

Henry  Fumele,  Efq-,  * 

Thomas  Frankland,  Efq ; 

John  Fenwick,  Efq ; 

Ford  of  the  Middle- 
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John  Formby,  Efq-, 

Thomas  Farrington,  Efq-,  Auditor  of 
Walts. 

William  Farquharfon,  Efq-, 

Reverend  Mr.  Franklin,  Greek-Pro~ 
feffor  at  Cambridge. 

"William  Farrall,  Efq-, 

Reverend  Dr.  Fogg,  Refior  of  Spof- 
forth,  Yorkfhire. 

John  Franks,  Efq-, 

Edward  Floyd  of  Tyddan,  Efq ; 
Charles  Fowler,  Efq-, 

Reverend  Mr.  Floyd,  Vicar  cf  Ban¬ 
gor. 

Mr.  Edward  Floyd. 

John  FreemantJe,  Efq ; 


E. 

* 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  E  F- 
fingham. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Edge- 
cumbe. 

Richard  Edwards,  Efq-,  one  of  the 
Mafter  s  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery. 

Kingfmill  Evans  of  Lincoln’s- Inn, 

Eh 

Robert  Eddows,  Efq-, 

Alexander  Elliot,  Efq-r 


G. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Granville,  Lord  Prefdent.  * 

The  mtfl  Honourable  the  Marquis  of 
Grandby.  * 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bifhop  of 

Gioucefter. 

Sir  Robert  Grofvenor,  Bart.  *  Five 

Copies. 

Sir  John  Glynnc,  Bart. 

John  Green  of  LincolnVInn,  Efq-, 
Mr.  William  Gataker. 

Mr.  William  Goodwin  of  Liverpool. 

Howe! 
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HowelGwynn  of  Garth,  Efq\ 

John  Grimfton,  Efq-, 

Mr.  John  Glegg,  Jun. 

Reverend  Mr  Green. 

Reverend  Mr.  Garforth. 

Sherrington  Grofvenor,  Efq-, 

Peter  Godfrey,  Efq-, 

Reverend  Dr.  Gower,  Prcvojl  of 
Worcefter-College,  Oxon. 


H. 

Sir  Henry  Houghton,  Bart. 

'  Sir  Robert  Hildyard,  Bart. 

Edmund  Hornby,  Efq ;  * 

Roger  Hesketh,  Efq-, 

Robert  Harpur  of  Lincoln’s -Inn, 
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Mr.  John  Hope  of  Lincoln’s- Inn. 
Thomas  Hunt  of  the  Inner-Temple, 

Efq-, 

George  Hunt,  Efq-, 

William  Hayward,  Efq-,  Serjeant  at 
Law. 

John  Hardman,  Efq-, 

Mr.  John  Hughes  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Richard  Hughes  of  Liverpool. 
Peter  Holford,  Efq-,  one  of  the  Ma- 
Jiers  in  the  High  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery. 

Chefter  Moor  Hall,  Efq-, 

Hugh  Hayward,  Efq-, 

Dr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Hesketh  of  Chefter,  Merchant. 
Mr.  John  Hincks,  Merchant. 

Mr.  Charles  Hawker. 

Lhe  Reverend  Dr.  Hales. 

John  Hutton,  Efq-, 

William  Horton,  Efq-, 

Jofhua  Horton,  Efq-, 

Thomas  Hesketh,  Efq-,  Liao  Copies. 


Mrs.  Hurlefton. 

Mrs.  Hunt. 

Pagen  Hale,  Efq-, 

Charles  Hotham,  Efq-, 

Robert  Hihon,  Efq-, 

Henry  Harnage,  Efq-, 

I. 

Jofhua  Iremonger,  Efq-,  * 

Reverend  Mr.  Jackfon,  Prebendary  of 
Chefter. 

Reverend  Mr.  Ince. 

Robert  Jackfon,  Efq-,  Conful  at 
Oporto. 

Lhe  Reverend  Mr.  Jones  of  Brent¬ 
wood,  Efiex. 

K. 

Thomas  Kymer  of  the  Inner-Temple, 
Efq-, 

Mr.  William  Cowper  Keating. 

— —  Kirks  of  Chefter,  Efq-, 

L. 

Lhe  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln.  * 

Ihe  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bifop 
of  Landaff.  * 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bifop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

Lhe  Right  Honourable  Henry  Legge, 

Efq ; 

Ihe  Rift  Honourable  Sir  George  Lee. 
Sir  William  Lee,  Bart. 

Sir  Peter  Lcycefter,  Bart.  * 

Library  of  Worcefter. 


Library 
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Library  of  New-College,  Oxford. 
Charles  Legh  of  Addlington,  Efq-, 
Mifs  Glegg  Lee. 

Edward  Lloyd  of  Pengwern,  Efq-, 
Captain  Charles  Lee. 

Mr.  William  Lidderdale,  Merchant. 
Henry  Legh  of  High-Legh,  Efq-, 
Reverend  Mr.  Lewis,  Vicar  of  Mold, 
Denbighlhire. 

Ralph  Leycefter,  Efq-, 

Mr.  Charles  Lawfon,  A  M. 
Reverend  Dr.  Leigh  of  Hallifax. 
William  Lewis  of  Llandyfnan,  Efq-, 
Mr.  George  Lowe. 

Reverend  Mr.  Lawry,  Prebendary  of 
Rochefter. 

Reverend  Mr.  Liddell  Red} or  of  Ar- 
dingley,  Suflex. 

Reverend  Mr.  Lowth,  Archdeacon  of 
Winchefter. 

Reginald  Lygon,  Efq 
William  Lee,  Efq-, 

William  Levins,  Efq-,  Commiffioner  of 
the  Cujloms. 


Her  Grace  the  Duchefs  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough.  * 

Ehe  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  May¬ 
nard.  * 

j Sir  William  Maynard,  Bart.  * 

Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  Bart. 

Sir  Henry  Manwaring,  Bart. 

Sir  Ofwald  Mofely,  Bart. 

Sir  Thomas  Moyftyn,  Bart. 

William  Mellilh,  Efq-, 

John  Madocks  of  the  Middle-Temple, 

&h\ 

Robert  Hunter  Morris,  Efq-,  Chief- 
fujiice  of  the  Province  of  New- 
Jerfey. 
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Richard  Middleton  of  Chirk-  Caftle, 

Efq; 

Mr.  Mi  lies. 

Mr.  Mount  of  Hackney.  * 

Llenry  Mafterman,  Efq-,, 

Reverend  Mr.  Mather,  Public  Orator 
cf  Oxford. 

Mr.  Charles  Markland  of  Portf- 
mouth. 

Thomas  Mainwaring,  Efq-, 

Mr.  Marfden  of  Chefter,  Merchant. 
Mifs  Molly  Marfden.  * 

John  Mainwaring,  Efq-, 

Dr.  Mainwaring  of  Manchefter. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Chefter. 

Mr.  Mafores  of  Clare-Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Richard  Michell,  Efq-, 

Reverend  Mr.  Mills  of  Peever,  Che- 
ftiire. 

Mrs.  Mytton. 

Reverend  Mr.  Morgan  of  Brentwood. 
Reverend  Mr.  Mapletoft,  Prebendary 
of  Chefter. 

Reverend  Mr.  Meadowcourt,  Canon  of 
Worcefter. 

Reverend  Mr.  Moreton,  Reft  or  of 
Langenhoe,  Eftex. 

Reverend  Mr.  Moreton  of  Ellefmere. 
Humphry  Morice,  Efq-, 

Jofeph  Martin,  Efq-, 

Reverend  Mr.  Morgan,  Prebendary  of 
Winchefter.  * 

Elugo  Maynell,  Efq-, 

N. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bifhop 
of  Norwich. 

Ehe  Honourable  John  Needham,  Efq-, 

a  William > 
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T  was  not  from  a  private  choice,  but  from  deference 


what  was  judged  a  public 


that  the  follow 


ing  tranflation  of  Thucydides  was  fir  ft  undertaken 


To  explain  the  motive 


largely,  might  perhap 


:  in¬ 
cur  the  imputation  of  impertinence  or  vanity.  The 

performance,  upon  the  whole,  muff  juftify  the  under¬ 


taking, 
was  done 


In  what  manner  it 


done,  and 


be  the  point  of  public  arbitration 


why  it 


It  will  be  alfo  needlefs  to  tell  the  Englifh  Reader, 
how  many  verfions  have  been  made  of  Thucydides  into 
Latin.  Their  defign  was  to  bring  the  author  more  un¬ 
der  the  obfervation  of  what  is  generally  Riled  the  learned 
world  ;  as  the  tranflations  of  Him  into  modern  languages 
have  aimed  at  introducing  him  into  general  acquaintance, 
as  an  hiftorian  capable  of  innocently  amufing  moft  ranks 
of  men,  but  of  ufefully  inftruding  the  perfons,  who 
from  duty  and  from  palfion  would  guard  the  rights  or 
fecure  the  welfare  of  public  communities.  The  grand 


bufinefs  of  Hiftory  is  to  make 
and  better  members  of  fociety. 


For 


wifer  in  them  ft 
this  purpofe  ii 


paft  ages  to  their 


and  thus  opens 


more 


tenfive  fcope  to  reflexion  than  any  perfonal  experience 


V 


I 


I 


can 
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can 


offer.  To  be  well  verfed  in  a  fimilarity  of  cafes 
prepares  men  better  for  counfel  or  a£Hon  on  prefent 
contingencies.  The  flatefman,  the  patriot,  the  friend  to 
liberty  and  reafon  will  be  better  enabled  to  plan  and  to 
regulate  his  own  meafures,  when  he  can  fee  the  tendency 
and  confequence .  of  fuch  as  were  followed  on  parallel 
occafions,  and  adjuft  the  degrees,  in  which  they  were 
either  prejudicial  or  ferviceable  to  public  good. 

All  men  have  neither  the  turn  of  mind,  nor  the  lei- 

% 

fure,  to  make  themfelves  proficients  in  the  dead  and 
learned  languages.  Such  as  have  are  certainly  honeflly, 
perhaps  beneficently,  employed,  in  holding  out  light  to 
others.  The  Greek  hiflorians,  as  they  take  a  precedency 
in  time,  lay  further  a  ftrong  claim  to  precedency  in  me¬ 
rit.  Thucydides  is  the  moft  inftrudtive  of  thefe;  and, 
fince  the  reftoration  of  letters  in  the  weftern  world, 
each  nation,  that  hath  piqued  itfelf  at  all  about  huma¬ 
nity  or  politenefs,  as  his  manner  was  foon  found  to  be 
excellent,  have  given  thanks  to  thole  who  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  inveftigate  his  matter  and  lay  it  open  to 
public  view. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  French ,  that  they  took  the 
lead.  The  firft  tranflation  of  Thucydides  into  French , 
publifhed  at  Paris  in  1527,  was  that  of  Claude  de  Seyf- 
fel  bifhop  of  Marfeilles.  However  performed,  it  went, 
within  the  fpace  of  little  more  than  thirty  years,  through 
four  impreffions.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  done  at  the 
command  of  Francis  I.  king  of  France  3  and,  to  have 

been 
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been  carried  about  with  him  in  his  wars,  and  diligently 
ftudied  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  Germans  had 
alio  a  trandation  of  him  foon  afterwards  in  the  year 
1533.  In  1545  Francis  di  Soldo  Strozzi  publifhed  an 
Italian  trandation  dedicated  to  Cofmo  di  Medicis.  The 
firft  Englijh  trandation  made  its  appearance  in  London  in 
1550;  but,  in  fadt,  was  only  the  trandation  of  a  tranf- 
lation,  dnce  it  was  intitled  a  verdon  from  the  French 
of  Claude  de  Seyjfel.  In  1564  he  was  publifhed  in 
Spaniflo.  A  fecond  French  trandation  by  Louis  Jonfaud 
d'  Ufez  was  publifhed  at  Geneva  in  1600.  The  fecond 
into  Englijh ,  by  the  famous  Mr.  Hobbes  of  Malmsbury , 
was  firft  publifhed  in  the  year  1628,  about  which  it  will 
be  necedary  immediately  to  inlarge.  A  third  French 
trandation,  by  the  Sieur  d'Ablancourt ,  was  publifhed  at 
Paris  in  1662,  and  hath  dnce  gone  through  four  editi¬ 
ons.  There  is  alfb  a  Danijh  trandation,  which  clofeth 
the  lift  given  of  them  in  the  Bibliotheca  Graca  of 
Fabricius. 

Mr.  Hobbes  declares  in  his  preface,  that  “  the  virtues 
M  of  this  author  fo  took  his  aftedlion,  that  they  begot 
<l  in  him  a  dedre  to  communicate  him  further.”  He 
conddered  alfb,  that  “  he  was  exceedingly  efteemed  of 
**  the  Italians  and  French  in  their  own  tongues,  notwith- 
“  ftanding  that  he  be  not  very  much  beholding  for  it  to 
“  his  interpreters.’*  He  lays  afterwards,  that,  by  the  drft 
trandation  of  Nicholls  from  the  French  of  Seyjfel ,  “  he 
“  became  at  length  traduced  rather  than  trandated  into 

b  2  “  our 
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“  our  language alluding  perhaps  to  the  Italian  jfarcafm 
on  tranflators,  “Traduttore  traditore.  He  then  refolded 

himfelf  “  to  take  him  immediately  from  the  Greek - 

“  knowing,  that  when  with  diligence  and  leifure  I  fhould 
“  have  done  it,  though  lome  errors  might  remain,  yet 
“  they  would  be  errors  but  of  one  delcent;  of  which 
<c  neverthelefs  (fays  he)  I  can  difcover  none,  and  hope 
4<  they  be  not  many.” 

Mr.  Hobbes ,  however  forry  and  mifchievous  a  philofb- 
pher,  was  undoubtedly  a  very  learned  man.  He  hath 
fhewn  it  beyond  difpute  in  his  tranflation  of  Thucy¬ 
dides.  He  is  an  excellent  help,  for  any  one  who  confults 
him,  to  find  out  the  meaning  and  adjuft  the  fenfe.  But, 
tho’  his  tranflation  hath  now  pafled  through  three  editions, 
and  hath  profitably  been  read  by  many,  yet  (I  fpeak  not 
from  my  own  private  judgment)  he  cannot  now  be  read 
with  any  competent  degree  of  pleafure.  He  is  faithful, 
but  moil  fervilely  fo,  to  the  letter  of  his  author.  Even 
in  the  orations ,  he  merely  ads  the  interpreter,  and  hath 
quite  forgot  the  orator.  He  tranflates  literally  through¬ 
out,  and  numbers  rather  than  weighs  the  words  of  Thu¬ 
cydides.  By  this  means  the  conftrudion  is  very  often 
intricate  and  confufed,  the  thoughts  pregnant  with  fenfe 
are  not  fufficiently  opened,  nor  the  glowing  ideas  of  the 
author  or  his  orators  transfufed  with  proper  degrees  of 
warmth  and  light.  Too  fcrupulous  an  attachment  to  the 
letter  of  the  original  hath  made  the  copy  quite  flat  and 
heavy,  the  fpirit  is  evaporated,  the  lofty  and  majeftic  air 

hath 
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hath 


ely  dilappeared.  Too  many  low  and 


ulg 


preflions 


avoided.  Such  frequently 


ufed,  which  Thucydides  ever  dudioudy 


the  midd  of  fome 


grand  circumdance,  which  they  throw  into  a  kind  of 
burlefque,  and  may  excite  a  reader’s  laughter.  The 
Englifh  language  hath  gone  through  a  great  variation,- 
hath  been  highly  polifhed,  fince  Mr.  Hobbes  wrote. 
Hence,  tho’  his  terms  be  in  general  very  intelligible,  yet 
they  have  not  that  neatnefs,  precision,  and  dignity,  to 
which  the  polite  and  refined  writers  within  the  lad 
tury  have  habituated 


And,  after 


am 


dined  to  think,  that  Mr.  Hobbes  either  executed  in  great 

performed  his  revifals  in  a  very  curlory  and 


manner 


I  am  inclined 


think  fo  from  the 


hade,  or 
negligent 

very  many  paflages,  neceflary  and  emphatical  periods, 
nay  fometimes  in  the  very  fpeeches,  which  to  my  great 
furprife  I  have  found  omitted  in  his  tranflation.  A  par- 

pithet,  or  even  a  comma,  may  with  the  greateft 

But 

numerous  and  im- 


attention  fometimes  be  dropped  in  a  long  work 
the  omiffions  in  Mr.  Hobbes 
portant,  to  be  excufed  in  any  tolerable  confidence  with 

repeated  care  and  circumfpe&ion. 

Monfieur  Bayle  hath  afcribed  the  tranflation  of  Thu¬ 
cydides  by  Mr.  Hobbes  to  a  motive  of  which  he  hath  not 
left  the  lead  hint  himfelfi  in  his  preface;  —  u  in  order  to 
«  fhew  the  Englidi,  in  the  hidory  of  the  Athenians, 
“  the  diforders  and  confufions  of  a  democratical  govern- 
«  ment.  Mr.  Hobbes  could  not  podibly,  fo  long  before 
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they  happened,  forefee  the  Strange  revolutions,  that  were 
foon  to  take  place  in  the  government  of  his  country. 
The  very  aCtors  in  them  could  not  poflibly  difcern  the 
confequences  of  their  own  embroilments.  Some  violent 
incroachments  had  indeed  been  made  on  the  liberty  and 
property  of  Englishmen,  and  a  fpirit  of  dijfcontent  began 
to  Spread  throughout  the  nation.  But  it  cannot  be  (up- 
poled,  that  the  plan  of  a  commonwealth  was  formed  at 
that  time,  or  for  Several  years  after.  The  hiltory  of 
Thucydides  abundantly  Shews,  how  dangerous  and  de¬ 
structive  is  faCtion  in  a  State;  that  Severe  or  wanton 
power  may  make  men  defperate ;  and  that  liberty  abufed 
may  make  them  infolent  and  mutinous.  It  deteCfs  and 
expofeth  venal  orators  and  falfe  patriots ;  but  it  exhibits 
men,  who  are  Studious  and  eloquent  in  behalf  of  public 
welfare,  and  aCtive  in  Support  of  liberty  and  honeft 
power,  in  full  beauty  and  proportion.  And  his  leffons 
lie  not  fo  oppolite  and  ready  for  the  application  of  any 
State  now  existing  in  the  world,  as  for  that  of  Great- 
Britain. 

The  Reader  may  by  this  time  have  caught  a  glimple 
of  Several  reafons,  for  which  the  prefent  translation  of 
Thucydides  was  finilhed  and  is  now  made  public.  No 
care  hath  been  omitted  to  make  it  as  correCt  as  poSTible. 
It  hath  been  attentively  reviewed ;  the  narrative  part, 
more  than  once ;  the  oratorial  part,  with  repeated  en¬ 
deavors  to  reach  the  fpirit  and  energy  of  the  original. 
In  the  former,  the  Author  hath  been  followed  Slep  by 
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ftep :  Bold  deviations  here  might  imperceptibly  have 
mifreprefented  or  diftorted  the  fads,  and  quite  banifhed 
the  peculiar  ftile  and  manner  of  the  author.  In  the 
latter,  it  hath  been  often  judged  neceftary  to  dilate  the 
expreflion  in  order  fully  to  include  the  primary  idea; 
tho’,  where  it  leemed  poftible,  the  ft  u  died  concifenels  of 
the  author  hath  been  imitated,  provided  the  thought 
could  be  clearly  exprefted,  and  the  fententious  maxim 
adequately  conveyed.  The  turns  and  figures  of  expref¬ 
fion  have  been  every  where  diligently  noted,  and  an  en¬ 
deavour  conftantly  made  at  imitation.  This  was  judged 
a  point  of  duty  ;  or  a  point  at  leaft,  where  tho’  fome- 
thing  may  be  permitted  to  a  tranflator’s  difcretion  or  to 
the  genius  of  a  modern  language,  yet  he  muff  not  indulge 
himfelf  in  too  wide  a  fcope,  left,  when  what  ought  to 
be  a  copy  is  exhibited,  the  prime  diftin&ions  of  the 
✓  original  be  loft,  and  little  or  no  relemblance  be  left 
behind. 

It  is  very  juft  and  true  what  Mr.  Hobbes  hath  obferved, 
that  “  this  author  fo  carrieth  with  him  his  own  light 
u  throughout,  that  the  Reader  may  continually  fee  his 
“  way  before  him,  and  by  that  which  goeth  before  ex- 
w  pe<ft  what  is  to  follow.”  And  he,  who  applies  to  any 
commentator  but  Thucydides  himfelf  for  an  explanation 
of  his  own  meaning,  muft  exceedingly  often  get  quite 
wide  of  the  fenie.  The  writers  of  Scholia  and  the  notes 
of  verbal  critics  put  us  frequently  on  a  wrong  (cent,  and 
more  frequently  leave  us  utterly  in  the  dark.  But,  if  we 

will 


R 


E. 


will  be  patient  at  a  dead  lift,  lomething  will  loon 


in  the  author  himfelf  to  help 
vanifh,  and  light  beam  in  upon 


the  obfcurity  will 
Tho’  fometimes  we 


may  be  forced  to  divine  his  meaning,  lince 


cafes  it  is  vain 


in  many 

pply  to  the  aids  of  Grammar  to  de- 


velope  the  conftruftion,  yet  the  context  at  length  will 
fhew  whether  we  have  fucceeded,  or  help  us  to  afcertain 
the  fenfe.  This  however  demands  repeated  and  attentive 
revifals.  The  prefent  tranflator  hath  not  been  frugal  of 
liis  time  or  labour  in  thefe  points.  And  whether  he  hath 


generally  fucceeded  in  afcertaining 


perly  expreffing 
the  deciffon,  n( 


ht  and  pro 


another  language,  mull  be  -left 


of  men  of  no  learning 


of 


mere 


ning,  but  to  that  clals  of  judges,  who  are  well  acquainted 
h  the  ftate  of  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  hiftory,  and 
really  Attic  both  in  tafte  and  judgment.  This  clals, 


may  be  thought 


be  but  fmall 


larger  how 


ever,  and  higher  feated  in  this  our  community,  than  the 
generality  have  either  opportunity  enough  to  difcover  or 
good- nature  enough  to  own. 

The  complaints  fo  often  made  by  the  mod  able  tranf- 
lators  are  indeed  alarming.  Their  performances  (they 


fay) 
the 


may 


cry  much  difg 


but 


commend 


m. 


pleafing 


fhe  praife  of  all  that  is  clear,  and  bright,  and 


inftrutffive 


reflected  back  upon 


ginal  author  ;  but  every  appearance  of  a  different  nature 
is  laid  with  feverity  of  cenfure  at  the  door  of  the  tranffa- 
tor.  If  it  be  fo,  we  know  the  terms  belorehand  on  which, 

either 
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either  able  or  unable,  we  engage,  and  muft  patient ly 
acquiefce  in  the  iflue.  But  candor  is  always  expedted, 
nay  ever  will  be  had  from  perfons  of  good  fenfe  and 
found  judgment.  Few  but  fuch  may  be  pleafed  with 
Thucydides  either  in  his  old  native  Greek,  or  in  a  modern 
Englifh  garb ;  and,  if  fuch  confer  the  honour  of  their 
applaufe,  the  clamour  of  fome  will  not  terrify,  nor  the 
filence  of  others  mortify  at  all.  The  book  feller,  it  is 
true,  forms  his  own  judgment,  and  then  dilates  to  the 
judgment  of  others  from  the  fa'le.  And  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  every  original  writer  as  well  as  every  co- 

pyift  is  heartily  glad  to  receive  that  mark  of  public 
approbation. 

The  prefent  tranllation  of  Thucydides  is  accompanied 
with  maps  of  ancient  Greece  and  Sicily,  with  a  few  notes , 

Concerning  each  of 

thefe  lomething  muft  be  added. 

The  maps  are  borrowed  from  the  laft  edition  of  the 
original  in  Holland  in  the  year  1731.  That  of  ancient 
Greece  was  drawn  by  Dr.  Hudfon ,  partly  from  the  hif- 
tory  itfell,  and  partly  from  a  chart  that  was  lent  him 
by  Dr.  Halley :  That  of  Sicily  is  taken  from  Cluver  ; 
but  a  multiplicity  of  names  are  omitted,  which  have  no 

The  geography  of  places  is 
:ory.  It  will  help  to  trace 
the  motions  of  the  fleets  and  armies,  and  will  preferve 
the  view  of  all  military  occurrences  very  clear  and 
diftindt 

Vol.  f. 


connexion  with  the  fubjedt. 
exadtly  fitted  to  fuit  the  1 


and  three  preliminary  Difcourfes 


c 


The 


4 
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The  notes  are  only  deftgned  for  the  Englifh  Reader, 
to  give  him  light  into  that  antiquity ,  with  which  he  may 
be  little  acquainted.  And  therefore  the  firft  time,  that 
any  thing  relating  to  "the  conftitution  or  forms  of  the 
Athenian  republic,  or  peculiar  to  their  fleets  and  land- 
armies  occurs,  I  have  endeavoured  in  a  note  to  give  him 
a  competent  perception  of  it.  I  have  done  the  fame,  in 
regard  to  the  chara&ers  of  the  chief  perfonages  in  the 
hiftory,  which  feerned  to  need  a  farther  opening  than 
what  Thucydides  hath  given  them.  The  perfons  were 
well  known  when  he  wrote :  But  a  modern  reader  may 
not  be  difpleafed  to  be  regularly  introduced,  and  early  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  chara&ers  of  the  principal 
agents  in  thefe  bu fy  and  important  fcenes.  In  notes  of 
verbal  criticifm  or  mere  learning  I  have  been  very  fparing, 
judging  they  would  never  be  read  with  patience. 

Of  the  preliminary  Difcourfes>  the  two  firft  were  due, 
by  the  rules  of  decorum  obferved  by  editors  and  tranfla- 
tors,  to  the  author.  In  the  laft,  I  have  thrown  into  one 
continued  difcourfe  what  might  have  been  broke  into 
pieces,  and  interfperfed  occaflonally  by  way  of  notes.  The 
method  obferved  appeared  moft  eligible,  as  it  will  give  the 
Reader  a  clear  profped  of  the  whole  hiftory ;  preparing  him 
for  or  inciting  him  to  a  clofe  and  attentive  perufal  of  it; 
or,  enabling  him,  after  he  hath  perufed  it,  to  recoiled: 
the  moft:  inftrudive  paftages  and  moft  material  occur¬ 
rences.  By  this  means  alfo,  a  more  lively  and  fuccind 
acount  could  be  given  of  the  fpeakers  and  the  lpeeches, 

than 
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than  could  have  been  done  by  way  of  let  and  formal 
arguments. 

I  think  the  Englifh  Reader  car^  want  nothing  more,  to 
enable  him  to  read  Thucydides  with  pleafure  and  profit; 
efpecially,  if  he  be  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Grecian 
hiftory,  of  which  few  that  ever  read  can  now  be  igno¬ 
rant,  fince  Mr.  Stanyaris  Hiftory  of  Greece  and  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory  are  in  lb  many  hands.  I  difmifs  the 
work  with  io me  hope,  but  more  terror,  about  its  fuccels. 
That  hope  is  encouraged  and  fupported  by  the  lift  of  my 
Subfcribers.  There  are  Name  s  that  do  me  honour  in¬ 
deed  ;  and  which,  whether  the  work  may  fuit  the  gene¬ 
rality  or  not,  will  preferve  me  from  ever  repenting, 
that  I  have  bellowed  fo  much  time  on  tranllating 
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On  the  LIFE  of 

THUCYDIDE 

IT  is  a  natural  piece  of  curiofity,  either  when  we  have  read  a 
book  we  like,  or  hear  one  commended,  to  enquire  after  the 
author.  We  acquiefce  not  in  his  bare  name ;  we  immediately 
fee k  farther  informations.  The  Granger  fhews  an  inclination  to  form 
fome  acquaintance  with  him  ;  the  reader  to  improve  what  he  already 
hath.  We  at  length  grow  inquifitive  about  all  that  concerns  him, 
and  are  eager  to  be  let  into  the  particulars. 

Some  claim  of  this  kind  will  no  doubt  be  made  in  regard  to  Thu¬ 
cydides.  He,  who  endeavours  to  introduce  him  to  general  notice, 
ought  at  leaft  to  have  fomething  to  fay  about  him,  and  fomething 
rather  tending  perhaps  to  give  favourable  impreffions.  All  his  edi¬ 
tors  and  tranflators  have  reckoned  this  a  point  of  duty  incumbent 
upon  them  :  But,  it  hath  been  generally  performed  in  a  very  imper- 
fed  and  ilovenly  manner.  His  life  wrote  by  Marcellinus,  a  crude 
incoherent  morfel,  hath  been  prefixed  to  all  the  Greek  editions, 
That  by  Suidas  is  an  unfatisfadory  mere  didionary-account.  A  third 
in  Greek  by  an  anonymous  author  is  alfo  but  a  very  flight  and  fhape- 
lefs  fketch,  and  feems  the  work  of  a  grammarian,  who  hath  read 

indeed  but  very  fuperfkially  read  his  hiflory.  Some  incidental  efcapes 

from 
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-from  his  own  pen  are  the  marks,  which  fhould  be  always  kept  in 
view  by  him,  who  would  give  any  tolerable  account  of  Thucydides. 
Writers  of  a  better  age  and  clafs  will  contribute  now  and  then  a 
little  affiftance.  And  the  laborious  care  of  a  late  *  author,  in  ad- 
jafting  the  chronology  and  clearing  away  rubbifb,  will  enable  one 
now  to  give  at  leaf!  a  coherent,  tho’  by  no  means  an  accurate,  ac¬ 
count  of  Him. 

Thucydides,  an  Athenian,  by  borough  an  Halymufian,  was 
born  in  the  year  before  Chrift,  four  hundred  feventy  one  ;  twenty- 
five  years  after  Hellanicus,  thirteen  after  Herodotus,  according  to 
Aulus  Gellius  ;  and  about  three  years  before  Socrates,  as  the  birth  of 
the  latter  is  fettled  by  Laertius.  He  was  defeended  of  a  very  fplen- 
did  and  noble  family,  tho’  perhaps  not  fo  honourable  as  many  others, 
fince  it  was  not  purely  Attic.  Its  lplcndor  can  no  longer  be  doubted, 
when  it  is  known  to  be  the  family  of  Miltiades.  Miltiades  the  cider, 
born  a  citizen  of  Athens,  had  reigned  over  the  Dolonci,  a  people  in 
Thrace  ;  and  left  waft  poflefiions  in  that  country  to  his  defeendents  : 
And  Miltiades  the  younger  had  married  Hegefipyle  the  daughter  of 
Olorus  a  Thracian  king  -f.  Yet  foreign  blood,  tho’  royal,  was  al- 
•ways  thought  to  debafe  the  Athenian.  The  firm  republicans  of 
Athens  had  an  hereditary  averfion  to  every  circumftance  of  royalty; 
and  the  polite  inhabitants  of  it  abhorred  all  connexion  with  Barbari¬ 
ans,  the  fcornful  title  they  gave  to  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  except 
their  countrymen  of  Greece.  Iphicrates,  a  famous  Athenian  in  later 
times,  was  the  fon  of  an  Athenian  fhoemaker  and  a  Thracian  prin- 
cefs.  Yet,  being  afked  to  which  of  his  parents  he  thought  himfelf 
moft  obliged?  he  replied  haughtily  —  “  To  my  mother.  She  did 
“  all  file  could  to  make  me  an  Athenian  ;  my  father  would  have 
**  made  me  a  Barbarian.”  The  younger  Miltiades,  whom  wars  had 
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obliged  to  quit  his  hold  in  Thrace,  commanded  the  troops  of  Athens 
in  the  famous  field  of  Marathon.  He  died  afterwards  in  a  jail, 
unable  to  pay  a  large  fine  fet  upon  him  by  the  people  of  Athens.  His 
fbn  Cimon  contrived  afterwards  to  pay  it.  The  family  for  a  time 
had  been  in  poverty  and  diflrefs,  but  emerged  again  in  Cimon.  Ci¬ 
mon  the  fame  day  gained  a  vi&ory  both  by  land  and  fea  over  the  Per- 
fians  at  Mycale.  By  his  condudt  he  very  much  enlarged  the  power 
of  Athens,  and  put  it  in  a  train  of  much  greater  advancements.  In 
civil  affairs  he  clafhed  with  Pericles,  who  was  leader  of  the  popular 
party :  Cimon  always  tided  with  the  noble  or  the  few  ;  as  were  the 
party-diflin&ions  in  vogue  at  Athens. 

The  proofs  that  Thucydides  was  of  this  family  are  flrong  and 
convincing.  PlutarcJjuhredly  aflerts  it  in  the  life  of  Cimon.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  in  grateful  at  leaft'if  not  honourable  remembrance  of  the  Thra¬ 
cian  king,  whofe.daughter  Miltiades  had  married,  bore  the  name  of 
Olorus.  His  mother  alfo  was  another  Hegefipyle.  He  inherited 
rich  pofleffions  in  Thrace  j  particularly,  fome  mines  of  gold.  A 
monument  of  him  was  to  be  feen  for  many  ages  after,  in  the  Ccele  at 
Athens,  amongfl  the  Cimonian,  or  thofe  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Cimon }  and  flood  next,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  that  of  Elpinice, 

Cimon’s  own  fifler.  His  father’s  name  in  the  infcription  on  this  mo¬ 
nument,  at  leaft  fome  latter  grammarians  have  averred  it,  was  Orolus, 
Thucydides  himfelf,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  hiflory,  calls  it  Olorus. 

Can  we  want  flronger  authority  ?  Whether  any  flrefs  ought  to  be 
laid  on  the  variation,  or  whence  the  miflake,  tho’  a  very  minute  one, 
might  proceed,  are  points  too  obfcure  and  trifling  to  take  up  any 
attention. 

Such  was  the  family  of  which  Thucydides  was  defcended.  His 
pedigree  might  be  fetched  from  the  Godsj  fince  that  of  Miltiades  is 
traced  down  from  ALacus.  But,  like  my  author,  I  fhould  choofe  to 
keep  as  clear  of  the  fabulous  as  pofllble.  Cicero  fays  of  him,  “  Tho' 

“  he  had  never  written  an  hiflory,  his  name  would  flill  have  been 

Vol.  I.  d  “  extant, 
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extant,  he  was  fo  honourable  and  noble  I  quote  this,  merely 
as  a  teftimony  to  the  fplendor  of  his  birth,  fince  it  may  be  queftioned 
whether  the  hijiorian ,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  hath  not  intirely  pre- 
ferved  his  memory,  and  been  folely  inftrumental  in  enobling  and  per* 
petuating  the  man. 

His  education  no  doubt  was  fuch,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
fplendor  of  his  birth,  the  opulence  of  his  family,  and  the  good  tafte 
then  prevailing  in  Athens,  the  politeft  city  that  then  exifted,  or  ever 
yet  exifted  in  the  world.  It  is  impoflible  however  to  give  any  detail 
of  it.  The  very  little  to  be  found  about  it  in  writers  of  any  clafs 
whatever,  feems  merely  of  a  preemptive  tho’  probable  kind.  It  is 
faid  Anaxagoras  was  his  preceptor  in  philofophy,  becaufe  the  name 
of  Anaxagoras  was  great  at  this  period  of  time.  Anaxagoras,  the 
preceptor  of  Euripides,  of  Pericles,  and  of  Socrates,  is  named  alfo  by 
Marcellinus  for  the  preceptor  of  Thucydides.  And  he  adds,  quoting 
Antyllus  for  an  evidence,  that  “  it  was  whifpered  about  that  Thu¬ 
cydides  was  atheiftical,  becaufe  he  was  fo  fond  of  the  theory  of 
“  Anaxagoras,  who  was  generally  reputed  and  ftiled  an  atheift.” 
The  folution  of  an  eclipfe  from  natural  caufes,  accounting  for  appear¬ 
ances  from  the  laws  of  motion,  and  inveftigating  the  courfe  of  na¬ 
ture,  were  fufficient  proofs  of  atheifm  amongft  a  people  fo  fuperftiti- 

ous  as  the  Athenians.  Thucydides,  pofiibly,  might  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  philofophy  of  Anaxagoras,  without  having  perfonally  at¬ 
tended  his  lectures.  However  that  be,  his  own  hiftory  abundantly 
thews  that  he  was  no  atbeijl }  it  may  be  added,  and  no  polytheift.  By 
his  manner  of  fpeaking  of  the  oracles  and  predictions  toffed  about  in 

his  own  time,  it  is  plain  he  looked  upon  them  as  equivocal,  or  rather 
infinuates  them  to  be  mere  forgeries.  “  And  yet,  fays  Mr.  Hobbes  -J~, 

“  he  confirms  an  aflertion  of  his  own,  touching  the  time  this  war 

w  lafted,  by  the  oracle’s  prediction.”  The  paflage  occurs  in  the  fifth 
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book  of  this  hiftory.  But  whoever  confiders  it,  will  find  it  only  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem ,  to  flop  the  mouths  of  fuch  as  believed  in 
oracles,  from  contefting  his  own  computation  of  the  whole  time  the 
Peloponnefian  war  lafted.  I  can  only  fay,  that  he  was  undoubtedly 

e  fund  of  folid  fenfe,  which  deriving  ori¬ 
ginally  from  the  bounty  of  nature,  he  had  moft  certainly  improved 
by  a  regular  and  found  education. 

For  a  reafon  of  much  lefs  weight,  Antipho  is  afiigned  for  his 
mafter  in  rhetoric  —  becaufe  he  fpeaks  handfomly  of  him  in  the 
eighth  book.  He  there  indeed  pays  due  acknowledgment  to  the  me¬ 
rit  of  Antipho  as  a  fpeaker ;  but  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  hence, 
that  he  had  ever  any  connexion  with  him.  Others  have  made  A  nti- 
pho  a  fcholar  of  Thucydides,  *  with  full  as  little  reafon.  Thucy¬ 
dides  certainly  was  never  a  teacher  by  profefiion.  It  is  pity  to  wafte 
fo  much  time  on  uncertainties.  It  is  certain  Thucydides  had  a 

liberal  education,  tho’  the  particular  progrefs  of  it  cannot  now  be 
traced. 

JBut,  to  fhew  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius,  and  a  remarkable 
prognoftic  what  fort  of  perfon  he  would  prove,  the  following  (lory  is 
recorded  by  feveral  authors,  and  dated  by  Mr.  Dodwell  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  age.  —  His  father  carried  him  to  the  Olympic  games.  He 
there  heard  Herodotus  read  his  hiftory  to  the  great  croud  of  Grecians 
aflembled  at  that  folemnity.  He  heard  him  with  fixed  attention ; 
and,  at  length,  burft  out  into  tears.  “  Tears  childilh  indeed  !”  it 
hath  been  remarked  :  But  however  fuch  as  few  children  would  have 
£hed,  and  highly  expreffive  of  his  inward  fpirit.  The  adtive  afpiring 
mind  of  Themiftocles  was  not  ftronger  fhewn,  when  the  trophy  of 
Miltiades  would  not  let  him  be  at  reft ;  nor  the  genius  of  the  lad  at 
Weftminfter-fchool,  when  he  could  not  fleep  for  the  colours  in  Weft- 
minfter-hall.  Herodotus  is  faid  to  have  obferved  it,  and  to  have 


a  ferious  man,  and  of  a  larg 
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complimented  Olorus  on  his  having  a  fon,  that  had  fo  violent  a  bent 
to  letters.  A  fimilar  pafiage  in  any  perfon’s  life  would  always  be 

called  to  mind,  when  he  was  the  fubjedt  of  converfation. 

In  about  two  years  more,  Thucydides  was  obliged  by  the  laws  to 

take  his  exercife  in  the  ftudy  of  arms,  and  to  begin  to  {hare  in  the 
defence  of  his  country.  Every  citizen  of  Athens  was  alfo  a  foldier. 
They  ferved  at  firft  within  the  walls,  or  on  great  emergencies  marched, 
tho’  to  no  great  diftance  from  home.  As  years  and  {kill  advanced, 
they  were  called  upon  to  join  in  more  diftant  and  foreign  expediti¬ 
ons.  We  are  quite  in  the  dark  about  the  particular  fervices,  in  which 
he  might  thus  be  employed.  We  are  fure  at  leaft  he  much  improved 
in  the  theory  of  arms.  He  qualified  himfelf  for  the  great  truft  of 
heading  the  forces  of  the  State  ;  and,  in  the  fequel,  we  {hall  fee  him 
inverted  with  a  command. 

The  anonymous  author  of  his  life  relates,  that  Thucydides  was  one 
of  the  number,  whom  the  Athenians  fent  to  found  a  colony  at  Thu- 
ria  in  Italy.  Lampo  and  Xenocritus  were  the  leaders  of  this  colony, 
and  Herodotus  is  faid  to  have  been  aflociated  in  it.  If  Thucydides 
went  the  voyage }  (and  the  ftrange  inconfiftencies  of  him  who  relates 
it  fender  his  whole  account  fufpicious,)  he  muft  have  been  about 
twenty-feven  years  of  age.  One  thing  is  pretty  certain  j  his  ftay  at 
Thuria  could  have  been  of  no  very  long  continuance.  This  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  the  cjlracifm>  which  the  fame  writer  fays  he  foon 
after  fuffered  j  a  miftake  incurred,  it  is  highly  probable,  by  con¬ 
founding  him  with  Thucydides  the  fon  of  Milefias,  who  was  of  the 
fame  family,  and  being  a  leader  in  the  oligarchical-party  at  Athens, 
had  the  ojlracifm  thrown  upon  him  by  the  intereft  and  popularity  of 
Pericles.  But,  the  quarrel  between  the  CorcynSans  and  Corinthians 
about  Epidamnus  broke  out  foon  after  this.  The  enemies  of  Athens 
were  now  fcheming  the  demolition  of  its  growing  power.  Thucy¬ 
dides  writes  all  the  preparatory  tranfadtions,  marks  all  the  defenfivc 
meafures  of  the  Athenians,  as  a  perfon  who  was  privy  to  every  one 
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of  them.  And  there  fhould  be  very  ftrong  and  very  pofitive  proofs  of 
the  contrary,  before  any  reader  of  his  hiftory  doubts  of  his  having 
been  all  the  time  at  Athens. 

His  own  introdu£liony  of  itfelf,  in  a  great  meafure  eftablifheth  the 
fa£h  He  perceived  the  ftorm  was  gathering  ;  he  knew  the  jeaioufies 
of  the  States  which  compofed  the  Lacedaemonian  league ;  he  alfo 
knew  the  real  ftrength  of  Athens,  and  heard  all  the  preventive  mea- 
fures  recommended  by  Pericles  to  put  his  countrymen  in  a  proper 
pofture  of  defence.  He  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  alert  for  the 
contention,  and  ready  both  with  lance  and  pen,  not  only  to  bear  his 
ihare  in  the  events,  but  alfo  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  them.  His 
own  words  ( eXmaas  and  Tex^tai^o/tgVos)  feem  to  denote  the  great 
earneftnefs  and  attention  of  his  mind  to  the  wide  field  of  matter, 
which  was  now  going  to  be  opened.  He  longed  to  become  an  his¬ 
torian  i  he  law  a  fine  fubjed  for  hi  dory  fa  ft  approaching  ;  he  imme¬ 
diately  fet  about  noting  all  occurrences,  began  at  once  to  colled  ma¬ 
terials  j  and  was  refolved  to  write  the  Hiftory  of  The  Peloponnejian  War 
before  it  was  adually  on  foot. 

Can  we  doubt  then  of  his  refidence  during  this  portion  of  time 
at  Athens  ?  He  was  arrived,  at  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  to  the 
full  vigor  and  ripenefs  of  his  years  and  underftanding,  according  to  his 
chronologift  (Mr.  Dodwell)  was  juft  forty  years  old.  We  learn  from 
himfelf  *,  that  he  knew  perfonally  the  whole  feries  of  things  j  he 
was  ever  prefent  at  the  tranfadions  of  one  or  other  of  the  contending 
parties ;  more,  after  his  exile  at  thofe  of  the  Peloponnefians ;  and 
confequently,  before  his  exile,  at  thofe  of  the  Athenians.  He  fpeaks 
of  Pericles,  as  one  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  condud  j  as  one 
who  heard  him  harangue  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  con¬ 
vincing  that  a  war  there  would  neceflarily  be,  and  for  that  reafon  they 
ought  not  to  weaken  themfelves  by  ill-judged  conceftions,  but  gal- 
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lantly  to  exert  that  naval  power,  which  had  made  Athens  envied  and 
dreaded,  and  which  alone,  as  it  had  made,  could  keep  her  great. 
He  muft  regularly  have  taken  his  port  upon  the  walls,  and  teen  the 
Peloponnefians,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  war,  lay  all  the  adjacent 
country  wafte.  He  muft  have  marched  under  Pericles  to  retaliate  on 
the  territories  of  Megara,  fince  the  whole  force  of  the  State  was 
obliged  to  take  the  field  on  this  occafion.  He  muft  have  affifted  at 
the  public  funeral  folemnized  in  the  winter  for  the  firft  viftims  of  this 
war,  and  heard  Pericles  fpeak  in  honour  of  the  dead  and  the  living, 
and  make  his  countrymen  enamoured  of  their  own  laws  and  eonfti- 

tution.  The  plague  broke  out  immediately  after  this ;  we  are  abfo- 
lutely  certain  he  was  then  in  Athens.  He  himfelf  afiures  u6  of  iti 

He  was  an  eye-witnefs  to  all  that  horrid  fcene.  He  had  the  plague 
himfelf ;  and  hath  given  a  circumftantial  detail  of  it. 

The  war  proceeds  with  vigor,  and  through  a  great  variety  of  events. 
Thucydides  muft  have  born  his  fhare  in  the  fervice ;  the  particulars 
he  hath  not  recorded.  No  man  was  ever  lefs  guilty  of  egotifm  ;  he 
never  mentions  himfelf  but  when  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary.  His  next 
fix  years  were  certainly  employed  in  fighting  and  in  writing;  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  his  pafiion,  and  the  former  his  duty.  In  the  foFty-feventh 

year  of  his  age,  he  was  joined  in  the  command  of  an  Athenian 

* 

fquadron  and  land-force  on  the  coafts  of  Thrace.  He  might  be  af- 
figned  to  this  particular  ftation,  on  account  of  his  poflefftons  and  in- 
tereft  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  was  judged  at  Athens,  that  he 
was  beft  qualified  to  ferve  his  country  in  this  department.  The  La¬ 
cedaemonian  commander  in  Thrace  dreaded  his  opposition.  Let  us 
wait  a  little  for  the  event :  It  is  the  mod  important  paflage  in  the 
Life  of  Thucydides. 

It  was  intirely  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  that  Thucydides  was 
afferted  above  to  be  a  defcendent  from  Miltiadcs,  and  in  the  mode  of 
confanguinity  to  have  inherited  his  fine  eftate  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Marcellinus,  who  is  for  ever  jumbling  and  confounding 
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fad^,  Wath  alfo  made  him  marry  a  Thracian  lady,  who  brought  him 
his  gold-mines  for  her  fortune.  Mr.  Hobbes  is  willing  to  reconcile 
the  feds,  and  folves  all  the  difficulty  in  a  very  plaufible  manner. 
“  Id  Thrace,  fays  he,  lay  alfo  the  pofiefiionS  of  Thucydides  and 
“  his  wealthy  mines  of  gold,  as  he  himfelf  profeffeth  in  his  fourth 
“  book.  And  although  thofe  riches  might  come  to'  him  by  a 

“  wife  (as  is  alfo  by  fome  affirmed)  which  he  married  in  Scapte- 
“  Hyle  a  city  of  Thrace ;  yet  even  by  that  marriage  it  appeareth, 
“  that  his  affairs  had  a  relation  to  that  country,  and  that  his  nobility 
“  was  not  there  unknown.”  I  cannot  believe,  that  Thucydides  ever 
married  a  lady  that  was  not  purely  Attic.  He  feems  to  have  been 
high-fpirited  in  this  refped,  and  proud  of  his  country.  Miltiades 
indeed  had  married  a  Thracian  princefs  ;  and  nothing,  but  the  vaft 
eftate  brought  into  the  family  by  this  match,  could  have  made  his 
defcendents  eafy  with  fuch  a  blemifh  in  their  pedigree  r  For,  a  ble- 
mifh  undoubtedly  it  muft  have  been  thought  at  Athens.  Let  us  fee, 
how  Thucydides  himfelf  drops  his  fentiment  of  fuch  another  match. 
The  paffage  I  have  in  view  occurs  in  the  fixth  book.  He  is  fpeak- 
ing  of  Hippias  the  fon  of  Pififtratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  “  To 

“  iEantidas  the  fon  of  Hippoclus  tyrant  of  Lampfacus - to  a 

“  Lampfacene  tho’  he  himfelf  was  an  Athenian  —  he  married  his 
“  daughter  Archedice.”  I  cannot  think,  that  he,  who  let  fuch  a 
farcafm  fell  from  his  own  ferious  pen,  could  ever  condefcend  to  marry 
a  Barbarian,  let  her  fortune  be  never  fo  great.  The  reader,  if  it  be 
worth  his  while  to  think  at  all  about  it,  may  determine  for  himfelf. — 
This  digreffion  was  cau'fed  by  the  exprefs  mention  Thucydides  hath 
made  of  his  mines,  the  very  moment  he  is  going  to  enter  the  lifts 
againft  the  moft  gallant  and  adive  commander  at  this  time  in  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  Lacedaemonian  league. 

ft 

It  was  Brafidas  the  Spartan,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  troops  in  Thrace.  He  had  made  a  forced  march  thither 

through  Thefialy  and  Macedonia,  By  his  fine  deportment  and  his 

perfuafive 
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perfuafive  addrefs  joined  to  uncommon  vigilance  and  activity,  he  ha  d 
hitherto  carried  all  before  him.  He  at  length  endeavoured  to  g  et 
poffeflion  by  furprife  of  the  important  city  of  Amphipolis  :  He  had 
very  nearly  fucceeded.  Eucles  commanded  there  for  the  Athenians. 
Thucydides  was  at  this  time  in  the  ifle  of  Thafus,  about  half  a  day’s 
fail  from  Amphipolis.  A  meffenger  was  difpatched  to  him,  to  haften 
him  up  for  the  defence  of  that  city.  He  put  to  fea  immediately 
with  a  fmall  fquadron  of  feven  fbips.  Brafidas,  knowing  he  was 
coming,  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  Amphipolitans,  and  gained 
admiffion  for  his  troops.  Thucydides  flood  up  the  Strymon  in  the 
evening,  but  too  late,  fince  Brafidas  had  got  fall  poffeflion  of  Am¬ 
phipolis.  The  city  of  Eion  is  fituated  alfa  upon  the  river  Strymon 
lower  down,  and  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Amphipolis. 
Thucydides  put  in  here,  and  fecured  the  place.  “  Brafidas,  (in  his 
M  own  words)  *  had  defigned  that  very  night  to  feize  E'ion  alfo. 
“  And,  unlefs  this  fquadron  had  come  in  thus  critically  to  its  defence, 
“  at  break  of  day  it  had  been  loft.”  Thucydides,  without  lofing  a 
moment,  provided  for  its  defence,  Brafidas,  with  armed  boats,  fell 
down  the  river  from  Amphipolis,  and  made  two  attempts  upon  it, 

but  was  repulfed  in  both  :  Upon  which,  he  gave  up  the  fcheme, 
and  returned  back. 

One  would  imagine  that  Thucydides  had  done  all  that  could  be 
done  on  this  occafion,  and  deferved  to  be  thanked  inftead  of  punifhed. 
The  people  of  Athens  made  a  different  determination.  Cleon  was 
now  the  demagogue  of  greateft  influence  there,  and  is  generally  fup- 

pofed  to  have  cxafperated  them  againft  the  man,  who  had  not 
wrought  impoflibilities  in  faving  their  valuable  town  of  Amphipolis. 
It  is  certain  their  fury  rofe  fo  high  againft  him,  that  they  ftripped 
Thucydides  of  his  command,  and  paffed  the  fentence  of  banifhment 
upon  him.  It  is  himfelf  who  tells  us  -f,  “  It  was  his  lot  to 
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fuffer  a  twenty  years  exile  from  his  country  after  the  affair  of 
Amphipolis. 

We  have  thus  loft  Thucydides  the  commander  to  fecure  more  faft 
Thucydides  the  hijiorian.  Tho’  fadly  treated,  he  fcorned  to  be  angry 
with  his  country.  His  complexion  was  not  at  all  choleric  or  refent- 
ful ;  there  appears  not  the  leaft  fign  of  any  gall  in  his  conftitution. 
Difcharged  of  all  duties,  and  free  from  all  public  avocations,  he  was 
left  without  any  attachments  but  to  fimple  truth,  and  proceeded  to 
qualify  himfelf  for  commemorating  exploits,  in  which  he  could  have 
no  fhare.  He  was  now  eight  and  forty  years  old,  and  intirely  at  leifure 
to  attend  to  the  grand  point  of  his  ambition,  that  of  writing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  prefent  war  j  a  calm  fpedator  of  fads,  and  difpafiionate 
obferver  of  the  events  he  was  determined  to  record. 

To  judge  of  him  from  his  hiftory,  (and  we  have  no  other  help  to 
form  our  opinion  about  him,)  he  was  fo  nobly  complexioned  as  to  be 
all  judgment  and  no  paffion.  No  murmur  or  complaint  hath  efcaped 
him  upon  account  of  his  fevere  undeferved  treatment  from  his  coun¬ 
try.  Great  fouls  are  congenial ;  their  thoughts  arc  always  of  a  fimi- 
lar  caft. 

Sweet  are  the  ufes  of  adverftty, 

*  * 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

% 

Shakefpear  hath  thus  expreffed  what  Thucydides,  as  it  is  highly 
probable,  muft  have  thought.  “  Exile,  according  to  Plutarch  *, 

“  was  a  blelTing  which  the  Mufes  beftowed  upon  their  favourites. 

“  By  this  means  they  enabled  them  to  compleat  their  moft  beautiful 
“  and  noble  compolitions.”  He  then  quotes  our  author  for  the  firft 
proof  of  his  obfervation  —  “  Thucydides  the  Athenian  compiled  his 

*  Of  Banifhmcnt. 
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“  Hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefan  War  at  Scaptefyle  in  Thrace.”  At 
that  place  he  fixed  his  refidence.  It  lay  convenient  for  taking  care  of 
his  private  affairs,  and  overlooking  his  mines  :  They  lay  not  Within 
the  dominions  of  Athens ;  for  then  they  would  have  been  forfeited 
to  the  State.  Hence  h»  made  excurfions  at  proper  feafons  to  obferve 
tranfadionsj  and  pick  up  intelligence.  He  was  now  more  converfant 
in  perfon  on  the  Peloponnefian  fide.  Some  private  correfpondences 
he  might  ftill  carry  on  with  Athenians.  And  he  had  money 
to  purchafe  all  proper  materials,  was  ready,  and  knew  how  to  lay  it 

out.  This  was  his  employment  ’till  the  vtry  end  of  the  War  *  and  it 
is  certain  he  had  collected  materials  for  carrying  down  his  hifiory  to 
that  period  of  time  “  when  (in  his  own  words  *)  the  Lacedasmo- 
£C  nians  and  their  allies  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  Athens,  and  be- 
“  came  matters  of  the  Long-walis  and  the  PirseuS.”  But  whoever 
reads  it,  will  be  inclined  to  think,  that  he  drew  it  not  up  in  that  ac¬ 
curate  and  elaborate  manner  in  which  it  now  appears,  ’till  the  war 
was  finifhed.  He  might  keep  every  thing  by  him  in  the  form  of 
annals;  he  might  go  on  altering  or  correcting,  as  he  faw  better 
reafon  or  gained  more  light.  His  compleat  well-conneCted  hiftory, 
tho’  the  firft  thing  in  his  intention,  was  the  laft  in  execution. 

His  exile  latted  twenty  years.  It  commenced  in  the  eighth  year 
of  the  war,  in  the  year  before  Chrift  four  hundred  twenty-three. 
Confequently,  he  was  reftored  the  year  before  Chrift  four  hundred 
and  three,  being  at  that  time  fixty-eight  years  old.  In  that  very 
year  an  mnnejly  was  published  at  Athens,  in  the  archonfhip  of  Eu~ 
elides,  after  the  demolition  of  the  thirty  tyranfts  by  Thrafybu-krs. 

Thucydides  was  now  at  liberty,  if  he  plea-fed,  to  return  and  pafs 
the  remainder  of  hrs  days  at  Athens.  Whether  he  did  fo  or  not, 

is  left  quite  In  the  darit.  He  lived  twelve  years  after,  and  died  in 
the  year  before  Chrift  three  hundred  ninety-one,  being  then  about 
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fourfcore  years  old.  He  was  constantly  employed  in  giving  coherence 
and  dignity  to  this  Hijiory ;  <—r  with  what  accuracy,  what  feverity, 
what  toil,  the  reader  may  judge,  Since  he  will  find  that  after  all  he 
left  it  imperfedt.  The  firlt  feven  books  are  indeed  fully  and  cxadtly 
finished.  The  eighth,  tho’  moulded  into  due  form,  hath  plainly  not 
had  a  final  revifal,  and  breaks  off  abruptly.  The  whole  work  is  faid 
to  have  fallen  into  Xenophon's  poSTeSlion,  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Thucydides,  was  exiled  from  Athens  :  AndXenophon  is  alfo 
faid  to  have  made  it  public.  This  carries  a  great  air  of  probability 
with  it.  Since  Xenophon  became  the  continuator  of  Thucydides,  not 
in  fo  lofty  and  majeStic,  but  in  a  fweeter  and  more  popular  Stile. 
There  is  a  chafm  indeed  between  the  time  the  Hijiory  of  Thucydides 
breaks  off,  and  the  Grecian  Hijiory  of  Xenophon  begins.  There  is 
no  accounting  for  this  but  by  conjedture.  May  I  venture  to  offer  one, 
I  believe  intirely  new,  but  which,  for  that  reafon,  I  Shall  readily  give 
up  to  the  firSt  perfon  of  judgment,  who  thinks  it  hath  no  founda¬ 
tion  ?  It  is  this  —  that  Thucydides  left  fomewhat  more  behind  him 
than  now  appears.  How  it  came  to  be  fuppreffed  or  loft,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  guefs.  It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  his  acknow¬ 
ledged  continuator  refumed  the  fubjedt  at  the  very  fpot  where  his 
predeceffor  had  left  off.  Nearly  two  years  are  however  wanting,  in 
which  feveral  important  incidents  took  place.  It  is  pity,  but  we  have 
no  redrefs.  General  historians  are  by  other  means  enabled  to  fupply 
the  deficiency  j  but  the  lofs  of  any  thing  from  fo  mafterly  a  hand  is 
Still  to  be  regretted. 

The  place  of  the  death  and  interment  of  Thucydides  was  moll 
probably  Scaptefyle  in  Thrace.  Long  habitude  might  have  made 
him  fond  of  a  fpot,  where  he  had  palled  fo  many  years  in  Studious 
and  calm  retirement.  The  hurry  and  buStle  and  engagements  of 
Athens  could  not  have  been  much  to  the  reliSh  of  fo  grave,  and  now 
fo  old  a  man.  His  monument  there  among  the  Cimonian  confirms 
this  opinion,  fince  molt  writers  agree,  it  had  the  mark  upon  it 
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which  Shewed  it  to  be  a  cenotaph,  and  the  words,  Here  lieth,  were 
not  in  the  infcription  *.  I  have  nothing  to  add  about  his  family.  It 
is  faid  he  left  a  fon  ;  but  the  very  name  of  that  fon  is  merely  con¬ 
jectural.  I  have  collected  every  thing  that  carries  any  confiftency 
with  it  about  the  Man  ;  I  fhall  proceed  with  more  pleafure 
to  view  him  in  a  clearer  and  more  fteddy  light,  and  mark  the 
character,  in  which  it  was  his  ambition  to  be  diftinguilhed,  that 
of  an  Hijlorian. 


*  Marcellinus . 
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T  is  now  to  be  confidered,  how  well  qualified  Thucydides  was, 
to  undertake  that  nice  and  arduous  talk  of  writing  Hiftory. 

No  one  certainly  was  ever  better  fitted  for  it  by  outward  circum- 
ftances 3  and  very  few,  fo  enabled  to  perform  it  well  by  the  inward 

abilities  of  genius  and  undemanding. 


<C 


Lucian,  in  his  celebrated  treatife  ‘c  How  a  Hiftory  ought  to  be 
written,”  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  had  his  eye  fixed  on  Thu¬ 
cydides.  And  every  perfon  of  judgment,  who  loves  a  fincere  relation 
of  things,  would  be  glad,  if  it  were  poflible,  to  have  the  writer  of 
them  abftradted  from  all  kind  of  connexion  with  perfons  or  tilings  that 

are  the  fubjedt- matter 5 
pa  [Rons  3  it 


party 


clear  of  all 


dependent  in  every  light  3  intirely  unconcerned  who  is 

th  what  he  writes  3  the  fervant  only  of  reafon 


and  truth. 


Sift  Thucydides  carefully,  and  we  ftiall  find  his  qualifications  in  all 
thefe  refpedts  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  compleat. 

7 lexion  with,  no  favouring  or  malevolent  bias  towards  any 
2  in  the  world  can  be  fixed  upon  him.  Never  man  io  intirely 
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lating  himfelf.  He  had  a  father  indeed,  whofe  name  wasOlorus; 
he  was  an  Athenian  born  ;  — •  But,  who  are  his  relations  ?  who  were 
his  affociates  ?  what  rival  or  competitor  doth  he  fneer  ?  what  friend 
doth  he  commend  ?  or,  what  enemy  doth  he  reproach  ?  —  Brafidas 
was  the  immediate  occafion  of  his  difgrace  and  exile.  Yet,  how 
doth  he  defcribe  him  ?  He  makes  the  moft  candid  acknowledgments 
of  his  perfonal  merit,  and  doth  juftice  to  all  his  fhining  and  fuperior 
abilities.  Cleon  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  irritated  the  people 
againft  him,  and  to  have  got  him  moft  feverely  punifhed,  when  he 
merited  much  better  returns  from  his  country.  Doth  he  fhew  the 
lead  grudge  or  refentment  againft  this  Cleon?  He  reprefents him  in¬ 
deed  in  his  real  character  of  a  fa&ious  demagogue,  an  incendiary,  a 
bully,  and  of  courfe  an  arrant  coward.  And  how  do  all  other  writers? 
how  doth  Ariftophanes  paint  this  worthlefs  man,  this  falfe  bellowing 
patriot  ?  I  would  never  call  Ariftophanes  for  an  evidence  to  charac¬ 
ter,  but  in  cafes  where  every  other  writer  accorded  fully  with  him, 
on  the  fame  foundation  of  troth,  tbo’  not  with  the  fame  fuperftruc- 
ture  of  bitternefs  and  abufe.  He  fhoiald  not  be  a  voucher  in  regard  to 
Socrates,  or  Pericles ;  but  certainly  may  be  heard  about  an  Hyperbdlus 
or  a  Cleon.  Thucydides  never  mentions  himfelf  as  oppofed  to  any 
man  but  Brafidas ;  and  never  fomuch  as  drops  an  infinuation  that  he 
was  hurt  by  Cleon.  And  thus,  by  general  content,  he  hath  gained 
immortal  honour  by  giving  fair  and  true  reprcfentations  of  men, 
whom  he  never  felt  to  be  fuch,  but  whom  fucceeding  writers  have 
allured  us  to  have  a&ually  been  his  enemies . —  As  to  things  ;  tho’  in 
the  firft  feven  years  of  the  war  he  muft  in  fome  meafure  have  had  em¬ 
ployment,  yet  he  was  foon  difentangled  from  all  bufinefs  whatever, 
in  a  manner  which  bore  hard  upon  his  reputation.  He  hath  ftated 
tire  fad  ;  and  then,  with  the  greateft  calmnefs  and  unconcern,  he  hath 
left  the  decifion  to  pofterity. 

He  was  henceforth  of  no  country  at  all.  Cut  off  from  the  repub¬ 
lic.  of  Athens,  he  never  fought  after  or  defired  a  naturalization  in  any 
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other  State  of  Greece.  He  was  now  only  to  cbufeout  and  fix  a  pro¬ 
per  fipot  of  obfervation,  from  whence,  like  a  perfon  fecurely  polled 
on  a  promontory,  he  could  look  calmly  on  the  ftorm  that  was  raging, 
or  the  battle  that  was  fighting  below,  could  note  every  incident,  dif- 
tinguifh  every  turn,  and  with  a  philofophical  tranquillity  enjoy  it  all. 

In  fhort,  he  now  was,  and  continued  all  the  reff  of  the  Pelopo?mcfum 
War ,  a  citizen  of  the  world  at  large,  as  much  as  any  man  ever  ac¬ 
tually  was. 

But,  before  this  leparatioo  from  the  community,  whilfi:  yet  lie 
continued  at  Athens,  where  liberty  opened  the  field  to  all  pafiionate 
chaces  after  power,  where  confequently  competitions  were  ever  fer¬ 
menting,  and  party  was  always  alive  and  adtive,  —  can  we  find  him 
affociated  with  any  particular  fet  of  men  ?  can  we  find  him  dabling 
in  political  intrigue  ?  a  leader  of,  or  led  by  any  party  ?  or,  can  we 
afifuredly  find  out  his  principles  ?  oi  even  guefs  at  his  real  thoughts 
about  the  form  of  government,  under  which  he  had  lived  ?  His 
biographers  indeed,  tho’  ever  parading  his  candor  and  impartiality, 
are  often  tracing  out  figns  and  marks  of  party-zeal  and  perfonal  pre¬ 
judices  from  the  very  characters  in  Ids  hifiory.  Marcellinus  fays, 

“  he  deferibed  Cleon  as  a  madman  becaufe  he  hated  him  j”  forget¬ 
ful,  what  Cleon  really  was,  and  of  the  concurrent  teftimonies  to  the 
truth  of  the  character.  The  anonymous  writer  fays,  “  he  oppofcd 
“  Pericles  at  Athens,  got  the  better  of  him,  and  became  the  firft 
<c  man  in  the  republic.”  A  ridiculous  frory  !  void  of  all  manner  of 
fiipport.  According  to  this  writer’s  way  of  arguing  in  other  places, 
who  lays,  “  he  cajoled  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  inveighed  againft 
“  the  tyrannic  all-grafping  temper  of  the  Athenians,  in  his  hifiory, 

41  becaufe  he  had  no  opportunity  to  rail  at  them  in  any  other 
4‘  lhape,”  —  he  fhould  have  left  a  far  different  character  of  Pericles 
‘  behind  him,  than  he  hath  actually  left.  But  thefe  ar.e  ffrange  com¬ 
pilers  of  patch-work,  and  deferve  no  regard.  From  what  the  for¬ 
mer  hath  faid  about  him,  a  reader  might  be  tempted  to  judge  him 

of 
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of  the  oligarchical ;  from  what  the  latter  hath  faid  of  him,  of  the 


democratical  principle.  Mr, 


' lift 


He  is  fure,  that  he  lead  of  all  like* 
not  at  all  fond  of  an  oligarchy.  He 


in  the  eighth  book 


“  They  decreed  the  fupreme  power  to  be 


<  C 


five  tkcvjand. 


“  citizens  as  were  enrolled  for  the  heavy  armour,  and  that  no  one 


<c 


fhould  receive  a  falary.” 


Thucydides  juft  after  pronounceth  this, 


in  his  own  opinion,  “  a  good  modelling  of  their  government,  a  fine 


tire  ft 


“  from  the  low  eftate  into  which  her  affairs  were  plunged  to  re-eredt 
<c  her  head.”  If  this  paflage  proves  any  thing  of  the  author’s  prin¬ 
ciples,  it  certainly  proves  them  in  a  pretty  ftrong  degree  republican. 
Mr.  Hobbes  however  fets  out  from  hence  to  prove  him  a  royalifi. 
“  For  (fays  he)  he  commendeth  the  government  of  Athens  more, 
“  both  when  Pififtratus  reigned  (faving  that  it  was  an  ufurped 
“  power,)  and  when  in  the  beginning  of  this  war  it  was  democrati- 


(C 


cal  in  name,  but  in  effedt  monarchical  under  Pericles. 


>  ) 


He 


praileth,  it  is  true,  the  adminiftration  at  both  thefe  periods  ;  and  he 
alfo  praifeth  the  good  effedts  refulting  from  an  adminiftration  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  five  thoufand  men.  Under  Pericles  it  was  lodged  in 
more,  but  the  extraordinary  abilities  and  influence  of  the  man  had 
taught  all  their  voices  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  heart.  Yet  Pe- 
rides  was  all  the  time  a  ftrong  republican,  and  owned  his  maf- 
ters.  Plutarch  fays,  he  never  harangued  them  without  praying  be¬ 
forehand,  that  “  not  a  word  might  flip  out  of  his  mouth,  that  was 
“  not  pertinent  to  the  bufinefs  in  hand  j”  and  that  he  never  put  on 
his  armour  to  lead  them  out  into  the  field  without  faying  to  himfclf— 
“  Remember,  Pericles,  you  are  going  to  command  free  men  and 
“  Grecians.”  I  leave  it  to  the  reader,  whether  the  principles  of 
Thucydides  can  thus  be  difeovered.  It  appears  only,  that  he  was 

always 
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always  candid  to  a  good  adminiftration,  and  might  poffibly  think  of 
government,  as  Mr,  Pope  hath  wrote : 

For  modes  of  government  let  fools  conteft, 

That  which  is  beft  adminiftred  is  be  ft. 


That  ftudied  obfcurity,  in  which  he  hath  veiled  himfelf,  will  not 
let  us  difcover,  whether  on  inftant  and  critical  occaftons  he  ever 
buffered  himfelf  to  be  actuated  by  any  of  the  darker  paflions,  or  too 
fondly  indulged  thofe  of  a  brighter  caft.  But  it  cannot  be  found 
from  what  he  writes,  that  he  hath  praifed  any  man  from  fondnefs,  or 
even  from  gratitude,  degraded  any  one  through  envy,  or  reproached 
any  one  with  malice  and  ill-nature.  The  fame  will  hold  in  regard  to 
States  or  whole  communities.  Doth  he  ever  oenfure  the  Athenians 
in  the  wrong  place  ?  or  commend  the  Lacedaemonians  but  in  the 
right  ?  Were  his  name  expunged  from  the  beginning  of  the  whole 
work  and  the  conclufions  of  the  years,  could  any  one  guels  to  what 
State  he  had  ever  belonged,  whether  he  was  a  Lacedaemonian,  a  Co¬ 
rinthian,  an  Athenian,  or  a  Sicilian,  except  from  the  purity  of  the 
Attic  dialed  in  which  he  writes  ?  In  that  dialed  he  was  cradled ; 
he  could  not  poftibly  fwerve  from  it ;  without  it  he  could  neither 
write  nor  lpeak.  Could  he  have  thought,  that  this  might  yield  fuf- 
picion  of  an  impaffioned  or  prejudiced  fpirit,  he  might  perhaps  have 
endeavoured  to  write  in  the  Doric  or  Ionic  idiom. 

Independent ,  further,  he  certainly  muft  have  been,  lince  he  had  no 
great  man  to  cajole,  and  no  prince  to  dread  or  flatter.  The  powers 
of  Greece  or  the  monarch  of  Perfla  could  affetd  him  no  more,  than 


the  Germanic  body  or  the  grand  monarch  of  France  the  quiet  and 
contented  refugee,  who  lives  on  the  funny  fide  ol  a  hill  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  circumjacent  powers  had  no  more,  perhaps  not  fo  much, 
influence  at  Scaptcfyle,  than  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  can  have  at 
Laufanne.  The  States  of  Greece  had  garriions  on  the  couils,  but 
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were  not  mailers  of  Thrace.  Thrace  was  full  of  little  communities 
and  petty  principalities.  Thucydides  had  credit  enough  amongft 
them  to  infure  his  perfonal  lafety  and  guard  his  retirement.  He 
could  difoblige  thofe  about  whom  he  wrote,  without  fear  of  their  re- 
fentment,  and  could  praife  without  being  in  the  reach  of  a  requital. 
H  uman  nature  will  not  admit  of  a  ftrider  independence. 

His  unconcern  about  the  opinions  of  a  prefent  generation  is  flrong 
and  clear.  It  looks  as  if  he  thought  they  would  fcarce  give  him  a 
reading,  fo  little  care  had  he  taken  to  footh  or  to  amufe  them.  He  had 
a  greater  aim  than  to  be  the  author  in  vogue  for  a  year.  He  hated  con¬ 
tention,  and  fcorned  fhort- lived  temporary  applaufe.  He  threw  him- 
felf  on  pofterity.  He  appealed  to  the  future  world  for  the  value  of 
the  prefent  he  had  made  them.  The  judgment  of  fucceeding  ages 
hath  approved  the  compliment  he  thus  made  to  their  underftandings.. 
So  long  as  there  are  truly  great  princes,  able  ftatefmen,  found  poli¬ 
ticians,  politicians  that  do  not  rend  afunder  politics  from  good  order 
and  the  general  happinefs,  he  will  meet  with  candid  and  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgments  of  his  merit. 

Other  hiftorians  have  fooner  pleafed,  have  more  diffufively  enter¬ 
tained.  They  have  aimed  more  direftly  at  the  paffions,  have  more 
artificially  and  fuccefsfully  ftruck  at  the  imagination.  Truth  in  its  fe- 
verity,  and  Reafon  in  its  robuft  and  manly  ftate,  are  all  the  Mufes 
and  Graces  to  which  Thucydides  hath  done  obeifance.  Can  we 
wonder,  that  he  hath  not  been  more  generally  read  and  admired  ?  or 
could  we  wonder,  if  he  had  not  been  fo  much?  A  great  work 
planed  under  fuch  circumftances  and  with  fuch  qualifications  as  I  have 
been  deferibing,  cool  ferious  judgment  will  always  commend  as  a 
noble  dejign,  even  tho’  executed  it  may  prove  too  chearlefs  to  the 
more  lively  paflions,  its  relilh  not  fufficiently  quick  for  the  popular 
tafle,  or  piquant  enough  to  keep  the  appetite  fharp  and  eager. 

But  to  proceed.  Thucydides  hath  been  cenfured  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  his  fubjeft.  It  hath  occafioned  the  folidity  of  his  judgment 

and 
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and  excellence  of  his  tade  to  be  called  in  quedion.  Dionyfius  of 
Halicarnalfus  hath  exerted  himfelf  much  on  this  account ;  hath  tried 
him  by  laws,  which  have  poetry  rather  than  hijlory  for  their  objedt  ; 

and  cenfures  him  for  not  delightwg ,  when  his  prgfeffion  was  only  to 
inftrutt.  Mr.  Hobbes  hath  gallantly  defended  his  author,  and  fhewn 
all  the  arguments  of  Dionyfius  to  be  impertinent,  and  to  proceed  from 
partiality  and  envy.  I  fhall  not  repeat,  it  will  fuffice  to  refer  the  cu¬ 
rious  reader  to  what  Mr.  Hobbes  hath  written  upon  this  topic. 
Homer  hath  celebrated  the  Trojan  war,  and  intermingled  in  his 
poems  all  the  hidoric  drokes  of  that  and  of  preceding  ages,  enliven¬ 
ing  and  exalting  every  thing  he  touched.  That  fplendid  part  of  the 
Grecian  hidory,  in  which  his  countrymen  refilled  and  triumphed 
over  the  very  formidable  arms  of  the  Perlian  monarch,  had  already 
been  recorded  by  Herodotus.  Should  Thucydides  plunge  back  into 
dark  and  fabulous  ages,  and  turn  a  mere  legendary  and  romantic 
writer  ?  He  had,  he  could  have  no  fubjedt  equal  to  his  ambition  and 
his  abilities,  but  the  war,  which  broke  out  in  his  own  days,  which 
he  forefaw  would  prove  extenfive  and  important,  when  the  efforts  of 
her  enemies  would  be  vigoroufly  exerted  to  pull  down  the  power  of 
Athens,  to  demolidi  that  naval  drength  which  gave  her  the  fovereignty 
of  the  fea,  and  made  her  the  dread  and  envy  of  her  neighbours. 
Coolly  therefore  with  my  reafon  as  an  examiner  of  things,  and 
warmly  with  my  paffion  as  an  Englilhman,  I  cannot  but  applaud  his 
choice,  who  hath  projected  the  founded  and  bed  fydem  of  Engliih 
politics,  fo  long  before  the  conditution  had  exidence ;  and  hath  left 
us  fine  lefions,  fuch  as  his  factious  countrymen  would  not  oblerve, 
how  to  fupport  that  dominion  of  the  fea,  on  which  our  glory  is 
built,  and  on  which  our  welfare  intirely  depends.  In  this  light  it  is 
a  mod  indrudtive  and  intereding  hidory,  and  we  may  felicitate  our- 
felves  on  the  choice  of  Thucydides.  I  mud  not  anticipate  :  Thucy¬ 
dides  would  have  his  readers  pick  out  their  own  indrudtions.  I 
only  add,  that  Thucydides  is  a  favourite  hidorian  with  the  datclinen 
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and  patriots  of  Great-Britain  :  This  fits  him  alfo  to  be  an  Hifiorian 
for  the  people.  Other  nations  have  admired  him,  and  I  hope  will 


continue  to  admire  him  gratis  :  We 


thank  him,  and 


never  to  lofe  fight  of  that  grand  political  fcheme,  formed  by  a  The- 
miftodes,  and  warmly  and  fuccefsfully  purfued  by  an  Ariftides,  a 
Cimon,  and  a  Pericles ;  the  fwerving  from  which  at  Athens  drew 
after  it  the  lofs  of  the  fovereignty  at  fea,  then  funk  her  into  a  petty 
State,  and  made  her  end  at  laft  in  a  mere  academy,  tho’  moft  excellent 
in  its  kind. 

From  fuch  confiderations  it  will  alfo  follow,  that  the  hiftory  of 
Thucydides  is  more  ufeful  than  that  of  Livy  ;  at  leaft,  that  we  have 

the  former.  I  defign  no  com- 
The  performance  of  the  Jefuit 
ling.  Livy’s  hiftory  is  certainly 


more 


parifon  between  thefe  two  hiftorians. 
Rapin  on  that  point  is  in  general  rea 


more  auguft,  more  fplendid,  more  amazing ;  I  only  infift  that  it  is 
not  more  ufeful.  And,  tho’  Livy  be  happier  in  his  fubjedf,  this 
ought  not  to  degrade  Thucydides,  who  feized  the  only  fine  fubjed 
that  could  offer  itfelf  to  him  :  In  regard  to  him,  it  was  either  this  or 
none  at  all.  The  parallel  fhould  be  only  drawn  in  regard  to  execu¬ 
tion,  where  much  hath  been  faid  on  both  fides,  and  the  fuperiorily 
flill  remains  undecided. 

This  brings  me  to  the  inward  abilities  of  genius  and  underftand- 
ing,  which  capacitated  my  author  to  execute  his  work.  His  genius 
was  certainly  of  the  higheft  order  :  It  was  truly  fublimc.  Here 
the  critics  unanimoufly  applaud.  In  the  arrangement  of  his  matter 
he  emulated  Homer.  In  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts  and  loftinefs 
of  his  fenfe  he  copied  Pindar.  He  is  ever  ftatcly  and  majeftic  ;  his 
ftatelinefs  perhaps  too  formal,  his  majefty  too  fevere.  He  wrote,  as 
he  thought,  far  beyond  an  ordinary  perfon.  Pie  thinks  fafter  than 
lie  can  utter :  His  fentenccs  are  full-ftored  with  meaning  :  And  his 
very  words  are  fentences.  Hence  comes  his  obfeurity.  Where  pure 
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common  apprehenfion.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  narrative 
part  of  his  hidory,  which  is  pithy,  nervous  and  fuccinCt,  yet  plain, 
striking,  and  manly.  He  never  flourifheth,  never  plays  upon  words, 
never  links  into  puerilities,  never  fwells  into  bombad.  It  is  a  rela¬ 
tion  from  the  mouth  of  a  very  great  man,  whofe  chief  chara&eridic 
is  gravity.  Others  talk  more  ingenioufly  j  others  utter  thcmfelves 
with  a  more  chearful  air  ;  yet,  every  one  mull  attend  to  Thucydides, 
mud  hearken  with  ferious  and  fixed  attention,  led  they  lofe  a  word, 
a  weighty  and  important  word,  by  which  the  whole  dory  would  be 
fpoiled.  It  is  in  his  Orations ,  that  he  is  mod  remarkably  obfeure. 
He  might  not  be  fo  in  fo  high  a  degree  to  the  apprehenfions  of  man¬ 
kind,  when  his  hidory  was  fird  made  public.  The  world  was  then 
ufed  to  hear  continual  harangues :  No  bufinefs  of  a  public  nature 
could  be  carried  on  without  them.  In  his  time,  the  fpeakers  aimed 
intircly  at  drength  and  brevity.  If  they  were  not  exceeding  quick, 
the  apprehenfions  of  the  Athenians  would  outdrip,  or  at  lead  affeCt  to 
outdrip,  their  utterance.  They  mud  think  much,  and  yet  leave, 
much  of  what  they  had  thought  to  the  ready  conception  of  the  au¬ 
dience.  An  orator  in  the  following  hidory  *  calls  them  “  Spectators 
“  of  fpeeches.”  They  affe&ed  to  difeern  at  the  hrd  glance,  and 
without  waiting  for  formal  deduction  and  folemn  inference,  to  be 
maders  of  the  point  as  it  were  by  intuition. .  The  more  copious  and 
diffudve  eloquence  was  the  improvement  of  the  next  generation.  But 
the  mod  forcible  orator,  that  even  Athens  ever  boaded,  improved,  if 
he  did  not  quite  learn,  his  peculiar  manner  from  Thucydides.  It 
was  Demodhenes,  who  copied  him  in  the  clofe  energy  of  his  fen- 
tences,  and  the  abrupt  rapidity  of  his  thoughts.  Demodhenes  is  faid 
to  have  tranferibed  him  eight  times  over  with  his  own  hand  :  fo  dili¬ 
gently  did  he  perfevere  to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  habituate  himfclf  to  his  quick  manner  of  conception,  and  to  his 
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*  Cleon’s  fpecch  in  book  the  third. 
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“  rician  of  Greece  ever  drew  any  thing  from  Thucydides.  He 
“  hath  indeed  been  praifed  by  all  5  I  own  it  ;  But,  as  a  man,  who 
“  was  an  explainer  of  faCts  with  prudence,  feverity,  and  gravity  ; 
tc  Not  as  a  fpeaker  at  the  bar,  but  an  hiflorical  relator  of  wars.  And 
“  therefore  he  was  never  numbered  amongft  the  orators.”  Cicero 
learned  nothing  from  him  ;  He  could  not,  neither  in  his  own  words 
“  would  he  if  he  could.”  His  talents  were  different;  he  was  quite  in 
all  refpeCts  accompliflied  ;  he  was  eloquence  itfelf.  But  Demofthenes— 
and  can  there  be  higher  praife  ?  —  Demofthenes  certainly  loved,  and 
ftudied  Thucydides ;  for  whofe  perfection  I  am  not  arguing  ;  I  would 
only  eftablifh  his  character  of  loftinefs  and  fublimity.  Longinus  * 
propofeth  him,  as  the  model  of  true  grandeur  and  exaltation  in 
writing  hiftory. 

And  now  I  have  mentioned  this  princely  and  mod  judicious  critic, 
let  us  call  Thucydides  to  take  a  trial  at  his  bar,  and  fee  whether  he 
hath  all  the  genuine  conftituents  of  the  true  fublime.  —  For  elevation 
of  thought,  for  his  power  in  alarming  and  interefting  the  pajjions^  for 
his  bold  and  frequent  ufe  of  figures ,  his  character  will  foon  be  efta- 
blifhed.  Even  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  bears  teftimony  here,  who 
loved  him  not,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  degrade  him.  Plutarch 
calls  him  the  moft  pathetic,  and  a  writer  of  the  greateft  energy  and 
variety  that  ever  was.  The  feenes  in  his  hiftory  are  ftrong  moft  ex- 
preflive  paintings.  He  makes  the  part  to  be  prefent ;  he  makes  hear¬ 
ing  fight.  In  the  very  words  of  Plutarch  ■f-  —  “  His  readers  are 
“  thrown  into  the  fame  aftonifhment  and  hurry  of  pafiion,  as  the 
“  eye-witneffes  every  feene  muft  have  felt.  Demofthenes  drawing 
“  up  his  men  on  the  craggy  fhore  of  Pylus  —  Brafidas  calling  out 

“  on  his  pilot  to  run  the  veffel  afhore,  getting  himfelf  on  the  ftairs, 
“  then  wounded,  fainting,  falling  down  on  the  gunnel ;  here,  the 
“  Spartans  fighting  a  land-battle  from  the  water,  the  Athenians  a 
“  naval-battle  from  the  fhore  ;  —  and  again,  in  the  Sicilian  war,  the 

*  On  the  fublime.  Sc&ion  1 4.  1  De  gloria  Athenienfium. 
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“  ment  is  yet  under  decifion  on  the  water,  fympathifing  in  all  the 
“  conteft,  adjufting  themfelves  to  all  the  various  turns  of  battle,  by 
“  new  attitudes,  quick  contorfions  of  the  body  • — All  thefe  things 
“  are  fet  before  the  readers  in  a&ual  reprefentation,  in  all  the  difpofi- 
“  tion,  all  the  expreffion,  and  perfpicuity  of  pifture.”  Through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  hiftory,  a  battle  either  at  land  or  fea  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  clear  and  diftindt.  The  writer  is  never  confounded  himfelf,  nor 
throws  confufion  on  his  reader.  That  reader  fees  the  whole,  from  the 
paean  of  attack  to  the  eredfing  of  the  trophy ;  he  difcerns  the  whole 
train  of  fight,  and  beholds  exadtly  the  lofs  or  gain  of  the  vidtory.  He 
further  afiifts  at  the  alfemblies  of  the  people  and  all  important  con- 
fultations.  He  learns  the  ftate  of  affairs  from  the  managers  them¬ 
felves  ;  he  hears  the  debates,  is  let  into  the  tempers  of  the  affembly, 
pries  into  all  the  politics,  and  preconceives  the  refolution.  Where 
the  politics  are  bad,  he  will  own  no  other  could  be  expedted  from 
thofe  who  recommend  them.  Where  they  are  found  and  good,  nor 
wilfully  fevered  from  duty  to  their  country,  and  in  moral  confidence 
with  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- creatures,  the  reader  will  applaud, 
and  think  he  hath  been  himfelf  difcovering  the  fine  maxims  which 
the  author  hath  been  teaching,  who  never  appears  in  perfon,  never 
puffs  his  own  integrity  and  difcernment,  and  without  digreffing  into- 
comments  or  fetting  up  for  a  politician ,  is  found  upon  reflexion  the 
beft  of  the  kind  that  ever  wrote. 

To  quote  paflages  for  the  proof  of  his  fublimc  thought  or  his  pa¬ 
thetic  addrefs,  would  be  to  tranfcribe  the  greater  part  of  the  following 
hiftory.  They  will  be  obferved  in  the  orations  of  thefe  two  different 
calls,  and  the  incidents  of  the  work.  His  figures  are  thick  fet ;  the 
figures,  that  regard  both  the  fentiment  and  the  diiftion.  His  meta¬ 
phors  are  ftrong  and  uncommon  j  his  hyperboles  far  but  not  over- 
ftretched,  the  tone  is  ftill  preferved,  they  flow  out  from  a  warm  pa¬ 
thetic  in  the  midft  of  fome  grand  circumftance*  The  figures,  in 

which 
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•which  he  moil  delights,  are  the  Interrogation  >  the  Change  of  num¬ 
ber  and  time  ;  the  Hyperbaton ,  or  tranfpofing  and  inverting  the  order 
of  things  which  feem  naturally  united  and  infeparable  ;  and  above 
all,  the  Antithefis.  This  laft  he  hath  fondly  ufed,  almoft  to  fatiety. 
! Term  is  not  only  oppofed  to  termy  but  thought  to  thought,  fentence 
to  fentence,  and  fometimes  whole  orations  to  one  another,  even  where 
the  latter  fpeaker  cannot  pofiibly  be  fuppoled  to  have  heard  the  for¬ 
mer.  A  conftant  adherence  to  this  method  carries  with  it  the  danger 
of  glutting  the  reader.  I  am  fenfible  there  fhould  have  been  more 
variety  to  make  the  whole  quite  beautiful  and  graceful. 

As  to  the  fourth  conftituent  of  fublimity,  which  according  to  Lon- 


fo  well  eftablifhed.  Noble 


exprejji 


f 


the  reader  may  wifh  he  had  been  more  careful  in  this  particu- 


nflt 


For  fear  of 


being  vulgar  he  is  too  fet  and  folemn  ;  and  from  the  paflion  to  be  al¬ 
ways  great,  he  hath  loft  the  air  of  eafe  and  genteelnefs.  Dionyfius 
of  Halicarnaflus  fays  he  ftudioufty  affe&ed  hard  and  obfolete  words. 
But  yet  the  fame  writer  fets  him  up  as  the  ftandard  of  Attic  purity  ; 
nay,  hath  frequently  ftrengthned  his  own  ftile  by  ufing  the  hard  and 
obfolete  words  of  Thucydides.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain  Thu¬ 
cydides  hath  in  this  refpedt  fallen  half-way  fliort :  And  more  fo,  in 
the  fifth  conftituent  of  fublimity,  the  compofition  or  Jlruclure  of  his 

He  hath  no  harmony,  hath  given  little  or  no  proof  of 
having  a  good  ear.  He  is  rough,  auftere  j  his  periods  are  fometimes  a 
mile  long,  in  which  he  labours  himfelf  both  out  of  tune  and  time. 


periods. 


/■ 


the  reader  would  weigh 


them  and  fet  them  in  the  balance  with  his  excellencies  :  He  may 
then  judge  if  the  latter  do  not  greatly  preponderate.  He  thinks 
nobly-,  a  i  lie  Is  furprifingly ;  his  expreflion  is  noble,  but  not  graceful ; 
his  final  colouiing  is  neither  bright  nor  chcarful.  But,  tho’  his 
pieces  are  not  fo  compleatly  finifhed  as  to  ftand  every  teft,  yet  they 

are 


are  certainly  high-wrought  in  his  own  peculiar  Jiile,  and  for  greatnefs. 
of  defign  and  drength  of  expreflion  are  beyond  every  other  hand. 

I  think  no  fair  companion  can  be  made  of  him,  except  with  the 
Hidorians  who  are  his  countrymen,  who  like  himfelf  are  original  in 
their>©wn  way,  and  the  fird  in  their  manner.  Thefe  are  only  two, 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  In  point  of  life,  Thucydides  was  junior 
a  little  ta  the  former,  and  fenior  to  the  latter.  In  datelinefs,  gran¬ 
deur,  and  majedy,  he  far  furpafleth  them  both.  The  manner  of 
Herodotus  is  graceful  and  manly;  his  addrefs  is  engaging;  he  loves 
to  tell  a  dory;  and,  however  fabulous  or  trifling  that  ilory,  he  will 
be  heard  with  pleafure.  The  courfe  of  his  Hidory  is  clear  and 
fmooth,  and  yields  a  moll  chearful  profpedt :  That  of  Thucydides 
is  deep,  rapid,  impetuous,  and  therefore  very  apt  to  be  rough  and 
muddy.  You  may  clearly  perceive  the  bottom  of  the  one:  But  it  is 
very  hard  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  other.  Herodotus,  like 
mafter  on  the  horn,  can  wind  a  lofty  air,  and  without  any  harfhnefs 
fink  down  into  the  lowed  and  mellowed  notes.  Thucydides  founds 
the  trumpet;  his  blads  are  fonorous  and  piercing,  and  they  are  all  of 
the  martial  drain  *.  Xenophon  never  pretends  to  grandeur  ;  his  cha¬ 
racter  is  a  beautiful  fimplicity;  he  is  Tweeter  than  honey;  he  charms 
every  ear;  the  Mufes  themfelves  could  not  ling  fweeter  than  he  hath 
wrote.  Each  beats  and  is  beaten  by  the  others  in  fome  particular 


points 


Each  hath  his  particular  excellence  :  That  of  Herodotus  is 


gracefulnefs ;  that  of  Thucydides,  grandeur;  that  of  Xenophon, 
fweetnefs  itfelf.  If  generals  and  admirals  and  datefmen  were  to  award 
the  fird  rank,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  given  for  Thucydides ;  if  the 
calmer  and  more  polite  gentry,  it  would  go  for  Herodotus;  if  all  in  . 
general  who  can  read  or  hear,  Xenophon  hath  it  all  to  nothing. 

As  to  the  Roman  Hidorians,  who  faw  what  thefe  mighty  origmais 
had  done  before  them,  I  cannot  judge  it  fair  to  form  decifive  paral¬ 
lels.  Time  had  enabled  them  to  judge  maturely  about  the  defeats  and 
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,  <$xc£ltencies  of  their  Greek  predeceffbrs.  Y et  every  Roman  fftftoriaft 
(hews  plainly  he  is  a  Roman  himfelf  >,  he  flood  not  fo  aloof  from  hi* 
fobje&  as  Thucydides.  The  lofs  of  a  Peloponnefian  writer  is  never 

regretted  in  regard  to  the  latter ;  the  lofs  of  Carthaginian  and  hifto- 
rians  of  other  nations  is  highly  regretted  in  regard  to  the  former.  ^Na¬ 
tional  impartiality  will  admit  no  comparifon  here;  tho’  excellence  of 
compofition  may  admit  a  great  deal.  Saluft  is  the  only  one,  who 
feems  to  have  had  our  author  ever  in  his  eye,  and  to  have  been  his  pro- 
feffed  imitator.  Saluft  frequently  tranflates  his  political  maxims,  co¬ 
pies  him  exadtly  in  the  concifenefs  and  laboured  energy  of  his  phrafe  ; 
and  Saluft,  for  that  reafon,  is  like  him  very  often  obfcure.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  his  manner,  that  he  draws  up  his  orations,  contrafts  his 

fpeakers,  and  fights  his  battles.  Saluft  .hath  many,  hath  defervedly 
many  admirers :  And  I  hope,  if  I  am  fo  fortunate  as  to  bring  Thu¬ 
cydides  into  more  general  acquaintance,  that  the  admirers  of  the  one 
will  beftow  regard  upon  the  other,  and  pay  due  honour  to  his  hiftonc 
progenitor. 

I  {ball  wind  up  this  effay  on  Thucydides  as  an  Htjlorian  with  a 
paflage  from  the  Critic  on  the  Sublime  *,  only  defiring  the  reader  to 
keep  Thucydides  in  remembrance,  as  Longinus  extended  his  view  to 

writers  both  in  poetry  and  profe - — 

“  I  readily  allow,  that  writers  of  a  lofty  and  towering  genius  are 
xc  by  no  means  pure  and  correCt,  fince  whatever  is  neat  and  accurate 
“  throughout,  muft  be  exceedingly  liable  to  flatnefs.  In  the  Sublime, 
“  as  in  great  affluence  of  fortune,  fome  minuter  articles  will  una- 
voidably  efcape  obfervation.  But  it  is  almoft  impoflible  for  a  low 
“  and  groveling  genius  to  be  guilty  of  error,  fince  he  never  endangers 
“  himfelf  by  foaring  on  high,  or  aiming  at  eminence,  but  ftill  goes 
<f  on  in  the  fame  uniform  fecure  track,  whilft  its  very  height  and 
<c  grandeur  expofes  the  Sublime  to  fudden  falls.  Nor  am  I  ignorant 
x*  indeed  of  another  thing,  which  will  no  doubt  be  urged,  that  in 

*  Longinus,  Scftion  3  J> 
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“  pa  fling  our  judgment  upon  the  works  of  an  author,  we  always 
“  mufter  his  imperfections,  fo  that  the  remembrance  of  his  faults 
“  flicks  indelibly  fall  in  the  mind,  whereas  that  of  his  excellencies  is 
<c  quickly  worn  out.  .For  my  part,  I  have  taken  notice  of  no  incon- 
<c  fiderable  number  of  faults  in  Homer,  and  fopie  other  of  the  greatefl 
“  authors,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  blind  or  partial  to  them; 
“  however,  I  judge  them  not  to  be  voluntary  faults,  fo  much  as  ac- 
“  cidental  flips  incurred  through  inadvertence ;  fuch  as,  when  the 
“  mind  is  intent  upon  things  of  a  higher  nature,  will  creep  infenfibly 
“  into  compofldons.  And  for  this  reafon  I  give  it  as  my  real  opinion, 
“  that  the  great  and  noble  flights,  tho’  they  cannot  every  where  boafl: 
“  an  equality  of  perfection,  yet  ought  to  carry  off  the  prize  by  the 
“  foie  merit  of  their  own  intrinfle  grandeur.” 
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.Difp*Jitisn  cf 
tie  whole. 


IN  the  preceding  difcourfe  we  have  examined  into  the  capacity  and 
qualifications  of  our  author  for  writing  hiftory,  and  fettled  his 
character.  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  work  itfelf ;  firft  cart¬ 
ing  our  eyes  upon  and  noting  the  general  difpofition  of  the  whole  ; 
and  then  furveying  it  more  diftindlly  in  its  parts. 

The  difpofition  of  the  whole  is  moft  elaborately  exadt.  Order  is 
fcrupuloufly  obferved ;  and  every  incident  fo  faithfully  arranged  in  its 
proper  time,  that  fome  have  doubted  whether  annals  were  not  a 
more  proper  title  for  it  than  hiftory.  If  we  fhould  call  it  annals , 
it  mu  ft  be  owned  at  the  fame  time  that  annals  were  never  com- 
pofed  with  fo  much  majefty  and  fpiritj  and  never  was  hiftory  more 
accurately  diftinguifhed  by  the  punftuality  of  dates  fo  nicely  inter¬ 
wove.  Thucydides  ftates  every  occurrence  in  juft  place  and  time. 
But  he  is  forced  for  this  purpofe  to  make  frequent  tranfitions,  and 
to  drop  a  particular  narration,  perhaps  the  very  moment  a  reader’s 
attention  may  be  moft  fixed  upon  and  moft  eager  for  the  event.  If 
they  cannot  bear  a  difappointment  here,  the  remedy  is  ready  at  hand. 
By  turning  over  a  few  leaves,  they  will  find  it  regularly  refumed  in 

due 
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due  pldfce  and  time ;  and  they  at  once  may  fatisfy  their  own  curiofity, 

without  difarranging  th^  author’s  fcheme,  or  perplexing  that  work 
which  he  was  determined  to  keep  quite  clear  and  unembarrafled. 
They  will  afterwards^forgive,  perhaps  applaud  him,  for  his  great  care 
to  prevent  confofion^and  to  give  a  neat  and  precife  conception  of  all 
that  pafleth.  He  conftantly  gives  notice,  when  he  is  neceffitated,  by 
the  method  he  laid  down  for  himfelf,  to  make  fuch  tranfitions :  And, 
when  we  have  been  amufed  with  what  looks  like  a  ramble  from  an 
engaging  part  of  hiftory,  but  is  really  a  coincidence  of  events  not  to 
pafs  unheeded ;  when  we  have  been  fo  long  at  it,  that  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  it  lies  in  the  road,  and  is  no  excurfion  at  all ;  yet  we  are 
glad  to  fee  him  re-conned-,  and  land  us  on  a  fpot,  where  we  are 
already  well  acquainted.  He  fhews  a  fteddy  and  inviolable  attach¬ 
ment  to  chronology,  a  necefiary  attendant  upon  hiftory.  But  the  chro- 
nolgy  of  Thucydides  is  like  a  herald,  that  exadly  marflials  a  long 
ftately  proceflion,  adjufts  the  rank,  clears  the  way,  and  preferves 
every  ftep  diftind  and  unincumbered. 

No  writer  had  done  this  before  him.  No  fettled  /Era  was  yet  in 
tife,  not  even  the  famous  one  of  the  Olympiad.  The  feveral  States 
of  Greece  computed  time  by  a  method  of  their  own.  It  was  not 
eafy  to  make  thofe  methods  coincide  with  one  another.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  reckon’d  by  their  annual  archons  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  by  their 
ephori ;  the  Argives  by  the  years  of  the  pri’ fiefs  of  Juno.  The  fea- 
fons  of  the  year,  when  the  two  former  entered  on  their  offices, 
were  fixed,  but  did  not  fuit  together  in  point  of  time ;  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  years  of  the  latter  was  variable,  fince  it  depended  on  the 
death  or  removal  of  a  predecelfor.  Thucydides,  to  avoid  confufion, 
left  all  thefe  artificial  jarring  rules,  and  adhered  to  the  courfe  of  na¬ 
ture.  He  divided  the  natural  year  into  two  halves,  into  a  fummer 
and  a  winter.  His  fummer  includes  the  fpring,  and  reacheth  from 
the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  the  other  half-year  is  compre¬ 
hended  in  his  winter ,  He  always  records  eclipfes ,  as  ft  range  events, 

and 
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and  proper  concomitantsfor  thehorrors  of  this  war.  I  rouft  not  be 
fo  fanguine  as  to  imagine,  that  he  fuppofed  filch  appearances  might  ‘ 
£>me  time  or  other  be  reduced  to  exadt  calculation,  and  ajlronwty  be 
made  the  faithful  guide  of  chronology. 

The  Firft  Book  of  Thucydides  is  introdu&ory  to  the  reft.  It  is  a 
comprehenfive  elaborate  work  of  itfelf.  It  clears  away  rubbifh, 
opens  a  view  from  the  earlieft  ages,  ftrikes  out  light  from  obfcurity, 
and  truth  from  fable,  that  the  reader  may  enter  upon  the  Pehopcu- 
nefian  war  with  a  perfedt  infight  into  the  ftate  of  Greece,  and  the 
fchemes,  intereft  and  ftrength  of  the  contending  parties.  The  au¬ 
thor  unfokis  his  defign  in  writing,  magnifies  his  fubjedt,  complains 
of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  mankind,  rectifies  their  miftakes, 
removes  all  prejudice,  and  furniflxes  us  with  the  knowledge  of  every 
thing  proper  to  be  known,  to  enable  us  to  look  at  the  contention  with 
judgment  and  difcernment,  when  the  point  contended  for  is  no  lefs 
than  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea,  which  that  of  the  land  muft  nccefla- 
rily  follow. 

He  begins  at  the  fource,  and  traces  the  original  of  the  Greek 
communities  from  certain  and  indifputable  fadts ;  and  the  growth  of 
Attica  in  particular,  from  the  natural  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  which 
tempted  no  invafions;  and  from  the  {belter  its  inhabitants  gave  to  all, 
who  would  fettle  amongft  them,  and  {hare  their  polity.  —  He  {hews 
the  invention  of  J hipping  to  have  been  exceedingly  mischievous  at  firft. 
It  filled  the  fea  with  pirates,  to  whom  it  gave  a  ready  conveyance 
from  coaft  to  coaft,  enabling  them  fuddenly  to  feize,And  at  leifure  to 

I 

carry  off  and  fecure  their  booty.  No  confiderable  commerce,  or  ra¬ 
ther  none  at  all,  could  be  carried  on,  till  the  Shore  was  cleared  of 
fuch  annoyance.  And  when  few  durft  venture  to  fettle  on  the  coafta, 
no  marts  could  be  opened  for  traffic,  and  no  ports  wore  yet  fecure. 
A  ,fhip  was  merely  the  inftrument  of  ready  conveyance  from  place  to 
place :  It  wa6  not  yet  become  an  engine  of  attack  and  ‘defence  on  the 
water.  Minos  king  of  Crete  made  the  firft  attempt  with  fuccefs  to 
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obtain  a  naval  flrength  *,  by  which  he  cleared  the  ides  of  the  pirates, 
Wha  had  felled  upon  them  tQ  fet  out  readier  from  thence  on  their 
plundering  excurfions.  —  The  grand  fleet,  that  carried  fuch  a  nume¬ 
rous  army  to  Troy,  was  a  mere  colle&ion  of  tranfports.  Thucydides 
gives  us  a  juft  and  clear  idea  of  that  famous  expedition.  After  this 
celebrated  sera  *f-,  the  Corinthians  were  the  firft  people  of  Greece,  who 
became  in  reality  a  maritime  power.  Their  peculiar  fltuation  gave 
them  an  inclination  and  opportunity  for  commerce  ;  and  commerce 
mud  have  flrength  to  guard  and  fupport  it.  They  firft  improved  a 
veflel  of  burden  into  a  /hip  of  war  and  fet  power  afloat  as  well  as 

wealth. 

Their  neighbors  in  the  ifle  of  Corcyra  foon  followed  their  example, 
and,  tho’  originally  a  colony  of  their  own,  became  a  rival  power  at 
fea.  They  fought  on  their  own  darling  element  for  fuperiority  ||  . 
This  was  the  moil  ancient  fea-fight,  but  it  was  not  deciflve.  They 
continued  for  two  centuries  more  to  be  rival  and  jarring  powers ;  till 

4 

a  third,  that  of  Athens,  grew  up,  which  politically  joined  with  one 
to  gain  the  afeendant  over  them  both,  and  to  aflert  the  empire  of  the 

fea  for  itfelf. 

The  claim  both  of  Corcyra  and  Corinth  to  the  town  of  Epidam- 

nus  had  occafioned  their  mofl  recent  embroilment  §,  and  a  hot  war, 

•  * 

in  which  the  Corcyreans  applied  for  the  alliance  and  aid  of  Athens. 
On  this  was  afterwards  grounded  the  frji  pretext  for  the  Peloponne- 
fian  war,  and  therefore  our  Author  opens  the  affair  at  large.  Athens 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  her  hands :  How  /he  came  to  be  pof- 
feffed  of  it,  will  foon  give  room  for  as  pertinent  a  digreflion  as  Thu¬ 
cydides  could  have  wi/hed.  Embaffadors  from  both  parties  are  foon 
at  Athens ;  one,  to  negotiate  alliance  and  aid  the  other,  to  traverfe 
their  negotiation.  The  people  of  Athens,  in  whom  the  fupreme 
power  was  vefted,  admit  them  both  to  audience,  and  orptions  of 

*  Years  before  Chrift  roofi.  +  Before  Chrift  904.  J  Before  Chrift  697. 
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courfe  mud  follow.  Our  grave  Hiftorian  is  now  retired,  to  make  way- 
for  ftatefmen  and  orators  to  mount  the  ftage,  who  are  very  well  worth 
hearing. 

The  Corcyreans,  who  take  the  lead,  recognize  “  the  neceffity  of 
u  alliances ,  which,  tho’  fometimes  intanglements,  are  generally  fecu- 


“  rity  and  defence.  Wronged  as  they  now  are,  they  fue  for  alliance 
“  as  the  means  of  redrefs.  In  granting  it  to  them,  the  Athenians 
“  would  fhew  honour  and  virtue,  and  at  the  fame  time  promote 
“  their  own  private  intereft.  The  accefiion  of  the  naval  ftrength 
“  of  Corcyra  to  their  own  was  very  well  worth  the  gaining )  in  the 
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end,  it  might  preferve  their  State. 


They  open  the  nature  of 
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“  colonies ,  fhew  the  original  contradt  between  them  and  the  mother  : 
“  country)  obedience  and  protection  are  reciprocal  and  imply  one 
“  another.  —  They  prove  that  Athens  may  grant  them  alliance,  in 
“  confidence  with  all  other  engagements  j  by  doing  it,  may  fecure 
“  herfelf  in  time  againft  the  envy  and  attack  of  the  Peloponnefians ; 
“  fmee  the  naval  ftrength  of  Corinth,  joined  to  all  the  efforts  of  the 
“  latter  in  a  future  war,  will  be  weak  and  ineffectual  againft  the  com- 
“  bined  fleets  of  Corcyra  and  Athens. 

The  Corinthians,  in  their  anfwer,  inveigh  highly  againft  the  Cor¬ 
cyreans.  “  They  deferibe  them  as  a  very  defigning  iniquitous  fet  of 
“  men,  and  a  colony  in  the  higheft  degree  undutiful  to  its  mother- 
“  ftate.  They  endeavor  to  prove  it  unjuft,  and  ungrateful  too,  in 
“  the  Athenians,  to  take  them  into  alliance,  and  abet  their  criminal 
“  behavior.  They  maintain,  that  true  honour  points  out  another 
“  condudt )  and  fchemes  of  intereft  fhould  never  fupei  fede  the  laws 
“  of  equity  and  good-faith.  What  may  happen  fhould  be  lefs  re- 
“  garded,  than  what  on  prefent  occafions  is  ftri<ftly  right.  They  in- 
“  treat  at  laft,  tho’  with  a  menacing  air )  and  clofe,  with  warmly 
<(  adjuring  the  Athenians,  lo  ftand  neutral  in  the  quarrel.” 

The  Athenians  however  refolve  to  enter  into  a  defenfive  alliance 
with  Corcyra.  The  war  is  renewed)  and.  the  Athenians  fend  the 
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Corcyreans  a  petty  aid,  which  they  afterwards  reinforce.  Corcyra  is 
fecured,  and  all  the  proje&s  of  the  Corinthians  are  baffled,  who  arc 
highly  exafperated  againft  the  Athenians,  and  never  will  forgive 
them. 

Another  affair  foon  happens,  to  embroil  them  more,  and  to  make 
the  fecond  pretext  for  a  general  war.  Potidsea,  a  town  in  thelfthmus 
of  the  Pallene,  was  a  Corinthian  colony,  but  at  this  time  tributary 
to  the  Athenians.  Its  fituation  between  two  bays,  and  amongft  the 
Athenian  colonies  on  the  coad  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  would 
enable  it  to  gall  the  Athenians  forely  in  cafe  of  a  rupture.  They 
order  it  therefore  to  be  difmantled.  The  Potidaeans  refufe  obedience, 
and  revolt.  A  war  enfues.  The  Athenians  attempt  to  reduce  Poti- 
dasa ;  and  the  Corinthians  to  fupport  the  revolt.  It  is  at  length 
befieged  by  the  former.  The  fiege  runs  out  into  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  at  laft  becomes  one  of  the  considerable  events  of  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  war. 

The  Corinthians,  after  this  repeated  provocation,  are  full  of  refent- 
ments,  and  leave  no  ftone  unturned  to  dir  up  a  general  war  in 
Greece.  They  were  parties  themfelves  in  the  Peloponnefian  league, 
of  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  the  head.  The  Corinthians  never 
fet  up  for  a  leading  State.  They  were  ever  content  with  the  fe- 
condary  rank,  tho’  the  jirjl  in  that  rank.  Their  turn  was  always 
more  to  commerce  than  war.  Commerce  had  long  fince  made  them 
rich  riches  had  made  them  luxurious ;  and,  tho’  they  often  pro¬ 
duced  great  and  excellent  foldiers,  yet  they  never  piqued  themfelves 
on  being  a  martial  or  formidable  people.  Athens  indeed  they  hated  ; 
Athens  had  rivalled  them  in  trade,  and  very  much  abridged  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  commerce.  One  of  the  gulfs  on  which  Corinth  is 
feated,  that  of  Sarone,  was  now  intirely  in  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
Athenians,  who  had  alfo  begun  to  curb  and  flraiten  them  much  in 
the  gulf  of  Criffa.  They  were  confequently  bent  on  the  demolition 
of  this  all-grafping  rival,  but  were  unable  to  effedt  it  by  their  own 
Vol.  I.  h  llrength. 
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ftrength.  They  folicit  all  the  confederates  to  repair  to  Lacedaemon, 
all  full  of  complaint  and  remonftrance  againft  the  Athenians'.  The 
Corinthians  referve  themfelves  for  the  finifhing  charge  j  and  our  au¬ 
thor  repeats  (or  makes  for  them)  their  mod:  inveigling  and  alarming 
fpeech  on  this  occafion. 

“  They  addreft  the  Lacedaemonians  with  an  artful  mixture  of 
“  commendation  and  reproach ;  of  commendation,  for  their  ftridfc 
“  adherence  to  good-faith ;  of  reproach,  for  their  indolence  and: 
“  doth.  ’They  had  fufFered  the  State  of  Athens  to  grow  too  mighty 
“  for  her  neighbours.  Tho’  the  acknowledged  deliverers  of  Greece,, 
they  had  now  for  a  length  of  time  taken  no  notice  of  the  incroach- 
ments  of  the  Athenians ;  but,  through  wilful  ignorance  and  habi- 
**  tual  fupinenefs,  had  let  them  grow  too  big,  and  able  now  to  in- 
M  flave  them  all.  •—  They  do  all  they  can  to  irritate  and  provoke 
“  them.  They  draw  an  admirable  parallel  between  them  and  the 
“  Athenians ;  invidious  and  reproachful,  but  diredlly  tending  to  ex- 
“  afperate  thofe  whom  they  want  to  exafperate.  —  Then,  they 
“  warmly  renew  their  applications  to  the  pride  of  the  Lacedaemon i- 
;c  ans  j  they  alarm  their  fears  >  they  flatter  and  reproach  their  foi- 
“  bles.  They  even  threaten  to  abandon  their  league,  unlefs  they 
“  exert  themfelves  in  defence  of  their  friends  j  they  endeavour  to 
“  prove  the  neceffity  of  active  and  vigorous  meafures;  and  end 

“  with  a  very  artful  ftroke  of  infinuating  and  perfuafive  addrefs.” 

An  Athenian  embafTy,  now  reliding  at  Lacedaemon,  being  in- 

•• 

formed  of  thefe  loud  and  bitter  outcries  againft  their  matters,  beg  an 
immediate  audience.  Accordingly,  they  are  admitted  j  not  indeed 

to  plead  before  Lacedaemonians,  as  their  judges  or  fuperiors  — 
Athenians  fcorn  fuch  felf-debafement  j  but,  to  vindicate  their  State 


from  mif-reprefentations,  to  clear  her  reputation,  and  juftify  her 
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power. 

“  With  this  view,  they  run  over  the  great  fervices  they  had  done 
“  to  Greece,  in  the  time  of  the  Perfian  invafions :  They  had  ever 
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“  been  the  moft  ftrenuous,  mod  difinterefted,  and  mod  gallant 
“  champions  for  liberty.  They  pompoufly  detail  their  battles  of 
“  Marathon  and  Salamis  ;  their  evacuating  Athens  on  the  laft  occa- 
«  fion  j  and,  when  they  had  no  polity  of  their  own  fubfifting,  fight- 
<c  ing  ardently  and  fuccefsfully  for  the  other  communities  of  Greece. 
“  Their  power  had  been  nobly  earned;  and,  mull:  they  forego  it, 
“  becaufe  it  was  envied  ?  They  had  honourably  gained,  and  jufliy 
“  ufed  it  ;  much  more  juftly,  than  the  Lacedaemonians  had  it  either 
“  in  will  or  ability  to  have  done.  They  are  calumniated  merely 
<c  from  that  fpite  and  difcontent  fo  common  to  mankind,  who  ever 
“  hate  and  abufe  their  fuperiors,  and  ever  repine  at  fubjedlion  tho’  to 
“  the  mod  gentle  mailers.  —  Lacedaemonians  have  neither  fkiil  nor 
“  judgment  for  large  command,  and  tho’  mod  eagerly  grafping  at 
<c  it,  are  unable  to  manage  it  with  any  meafure  of  dexterity  and  ad- 
“  drefs.  They  fhould  refledl  again  and  again,  before  they  ventured 
“  upon  war  :  It  might  laft  longer,  and  involve  them  in  more  cala- 
<*  mities,  than  they  feemed  willing  to  apprehend.  They  had  better 
“  fubmit  their  complaints  to  fair  arbitration  :  If  not,  the  Athenians 
“  invoke  the  Gods  to  witnefs  their  readinefs  to  defend  themfelves, 
u  whenever  and  however  their  enemies  Ihall  attack  them.” 

All  parties  now  withdraw ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  go  to  council 
amongft  themfelves.  Exafperated  by  the  Corinthians,  and  mortified 
by  the  fpeech  of  the  Athenians,  the  majority  are  for  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war.  Archidamus,  one  of  their  kings,  rofe  up  to 
temper  their  fury.  And  the  fpeech  of  his  Spartan  majefty  on  this 
occafion,  carries  all  the  marks  of  a  good  king,  an  able  ftatefman, 
and  a  thorough  patriot :  It  does  honour  both  to  his  heart  and 
head.  A  Spartan  king  never  made  a  royal  figure  but  at  the  head  of 
an  army :  Then  he  reigned  indeed.  And  yet,  Archidamus  retains 
no  felfifh  confiderations ;  they  are  loft  in  his  regard  for  the 
public  welfare, 
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He  tells  them,  “  he  is  not  fond  of  war  himfelf ;  raw  unexperienced 
youth  alone  is  liable  to  fuch  weaknefs.  The  war  now  under  confide- 
ration  is  a  mod  important  point.  It  may  run  out  into  a  great  length 
of  time.  It  is  againft  Athenians,  —  a  remote  people,  —  a  naval 
power, —  abounding  in  wealth, —  excellently  provided  in  all  refpeds. 
He  demands,  in  every  Tingle  article,  whether  they  can  prefume  to 
become  a  match  for  fuch  antagonists  ?  They  Should  remember  the 
high  fpirit,  the  habits  of  activity  and  perfeverance  fo  natural  to  thefe 
Athenians,  who  are  not  to  be  deje&ed  at  the  firft  lofs,  nor  frightned 
at  big  words  or  haughty  threats.  Infults  indeed  mu  St  not  be  brook¬ 
ed  ;  but,  adequate  preparations  Should  be  made  to  avenge  them,  and 
time  be  gained  to  make  fuch  preparations.  It  would  be  mod  pru¬ 
dent  to  begin  a  negotiation,  to  fpin  it  out  into  length.  If  affairs 
can  be  amicably  adjufted,  it  would  deferve  their  choice  $  —  If 
not,  when  they  are  competently  enabled,  it  will  be  foon  enough 
to  ad  offensively.  He  dreads  not  war  himfelf,  yet,  war  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  money.  Ample  funds  mud  be  provided,  a 
“  work  of  time  and  deliberation.  Circumfpe&ion  is  no  real  re¬ 
proach  j  precipitation  draws  pofitive  mifchiefs  after  it.  Lacede¬ 
monians  are  ufed  to  be  calm  and  considerate  ;  they  Should  not  now 
be  cajoled  or  exafperated  out  of  their  judgment.  The  Athenians 
are  a  wife  and  dextrous  people.  The  Lacedaemonians  Should  keep 
that  in  remembrance,  and  fupport  their  own  charaders  of  calm- 
nefs  of  fpirit  and  true  manly  refolution  :  They  Should  begin  with 
caution,  proceed  with  temper,  end  all  things  amicably  if  they 
can ;  if  not,  when  duly  prepared  and  adequately  provided,  they 
might  truSl  the  decision  to  arms.” 

The  Kings  of  Sparta  were  ever  juilled  on  their  thrones  by  the 
haughty  overbearing  Ephori.  Sthenela'idas,  one  of  that  college,  an- 
fwers  Archidamus  in  a  Short,  blunt,  properly  Laconic  fpeech.  “ 
is  fevere  upon  the  Athenians,  fneers  Archidamus,  and  avers  that 
Lacedaemonians  Should  not  deliberate  upon,  but  inSlantly  take  the 
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“  field  and  avenge  their  wrongs.”  He  then  put  the  queftion  — 

Whether  the  peace  was  broke  ?  —  divided  the  council ;  told  the 
votes ;  and  declared,  in  the  Englifli  ftile,  that  the  Ays  had  it. 

The  confederates  were  now  called  in,  and  acquainted  with  the  re- 
folution.  Yet,  it  feems  the  advice  of  Archidamus  had  carried  forne 
weight,  and  a&ual  war  was  to  be  defer’d,  ’till  all  the  parties  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  league  had  ripened  their  meafures,  and  were  ready  to 
adt  with  unanimity  and  vigor. 

Here  the  author  again  makes  his  appearance,  and  aflures  us  the 
true  motive  of  the  determination  for  war  at  Sparta,  was  a .J  EALOUS Y 
of  the  Athenian  power  now  very  great,  and  a  dread  of  its  more 
extenfive  growth  }  the  latter  of  which  they  were  determined  to 
prevent,  and  to  reduce  the  former  within  lei's  diftafteful  and  terrific 
bounds. 

Then  follows  a  mod;  pertinent  digrejjion ,  in  which  Thucydides 
points  out  the 

their  State.  In  a  clofe  and  fuccindt  manner  he  runs  over  the  hiftory 
of  Athens  for  fifty  years,  from  the  invafion  of  Xerxes  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  He  arranges  all  the  incidents  in  due 
place  and  time.  Herodotus  hath  related  the  fplendid  paflages  of  the 
Grecian  hiftory  during  that  invafion  ;  hath  exhibited  Themiftocles  in 
all  the  luftre  of  his  command  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  where  the 
Athenians,  who  had  abandoned  their  all,  fought,  and  through  the 
addrefs  of  Themiftocles  obliged  all  parties  to  fight,  for  liberty  againft 
Xerxes.  On  this  day  they  earned  a  greater  title  than  that  of  citizens 
of  Athens ;  they  were  afterwards  acknowledged  the  fovereigtis  of  the 
fea.  The  Lacedaemonians  became  mortified  at  it  j  but  the  Athenians 
had  glorioufly  deferved  it.  Themiftocles  was  the  very  life  and  foul 
of  Greece  on  this  occafion.  In  the  midft  of  difficulties  he  formed  a 
moft  extenfive  plan  for  his  beloved  Athens,  which  he  began  to  exe¬ 
cute  at  once.  Thucydides  deferibes  his  addrefs  and  forefight.  He 
foon  fets  the  city  beyond  the  reach  of  envy  and  jealoufy.  A^nd  tho’ 

foon 


fteps,  by  which  the  Athenians  had  fo  highly  exalted 
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foon  after  lie  loft  his  country,  through  the  malice  of  his  perfonal 

♦ 

enemies  and  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  conjunction  with  them,  yet 
the  ftatefmen  and  patriots  left  behind  purfued  his  plan  of  naval  power : 
And  the  fteps  of  its  progrefs  and  advancement  are  minutely  traced 
out  by  our  Hiftorian. 

Themiftocles  had  made  all  fafe  and  fecure  at  home.  The  Long- 
walls  were  built ;  the  Piraus ,  a  fpacious  harbour,  opened  and  forti¬ 
fied,  a  magazine  for  traffic,  and  an  arfenal  for  war.  Ariftides,  as  true 
a  patriot  as  ever  lived,  made  all  fecure  abroad.  Through  his  honeft 
management,  all  Greece  fubmitted  to  an  annual  tax,  for  the  guard 
of  their  common  liberty  againft  future  invafions ;  and  the  leaders  at 
fea  were  made  colle£lors  and  treafurers  of  this  naval  fund.  The  ille 
of  Delos  was  the  place,  at  firft,  of  lodging  this  fund  j  but,  it  was 
foon  after  removed  to  Athens ;  —  a  fhrewd  political  ftep,  yet  capable 
however  of  an  ample  if  not  full  juftilication.  The  war  is  brilkly 
carried  on  againft  the  Perfian  monarch  ;  the  ifles  and  feas  are  cleared 
of  the  common  enemy ;  the  cities  on  the  coaft  are  regained  or 
conquered.  Cimon  alfo  performs  his  part  nobly  ■,  he  earns  two 
victories  the  fame  day,  by  fea  and  land,  on  the  coaft;  of  Ionia 
from  the  Perfians.  He  compleated  a  negotiation  with  the  petty  ma¬ 
ritime  States ,  confederate  with  Athens,  who  were  tired  of  inceffant 
warfare,  for  accepting  fums  of  money  inftead  of  fhips  and  perfonal 
attendance.  By  this  means  the  (hipping  of  thofe  States  foon  moul¬ 
dered  away,  and  their  money  was  by  their  own  agreement  fent  thi¬ 
ther,  to  increafe  and  ftrengthen  the  maritime  power  of  Athens.  In 
fpite  of  all  the  oppofition,  which  the  Corinthians  and  Bceotians  gave 
them  at  home,  whofe  rancor  to  them  was  never  to  be  appeafed,  in 
the  courfc  of  no  large  number  of  years,  they  had  eftablifhed  a  very 
'Cxtenfive  and  formidable  empire  indeed.  The  ifles  and  coafts  of  the 
/Egean  fea  were  moftly  their  own.  The  bay  of  Sarone  was  intirely 
in  their  own  jurifdiCtion  :  And,  by  being  mafters  of  Naupadtus,  they 
confiderably  awed  the  bay  of  Crifla.  Their  fquadrons  cruized  round 

and 
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wed  the  coafts  of  Peloponnefus.  Their  intereft  at 
and  the  new  alliance  which  gained  them  the  acceflion 
ftrength  of  Corcyra,  rendered  them  matters  of  the  Ionian. 


their 


Italy  and  Sicily. 


influence 


ttep  by  ttep  in  this  digrejjk 


Lacedremonians 


malice  in  the  Corin¬ 


thians 

them. 


The  Corinthians  had 


their 


ments. 


con 


all  the  reft  of  the  States ■  had  declared  their  minds,  they  warmly  en¬ 
courage  them  to  entefr  at  once  upon  an  offenfive  war,  in  a  very  ftudied 
and  elaborate  fpeech. 
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They  fet  out  with  handfome  compliments  to  the  Lacedsemoni- 

.  .  „  Corinthians. 
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fedually  with  thofe  on  the  coafts.  A  Arm  and  lading  peace  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  vigorous  war  ;  and  the  power  of  Athens 

They  open  a  plan  — for  eftabliflhing 


“  muft  needs  be  reduced. 


for  weakening  the  marine  of  Athens 


funds 

for  improving  and  strengthening  the  marine  of  her  enemies 

effectuating 


“  ons  in  Attica  itfelf. 


for 

and  railing  fortiftcati- 


never 


great  a  price  ;  it  cofts  as  much  to  be  voluntary  and  obedient  flaves. 
A  Angle  State  ftiould  never  be  differed  to  play  the  tyrant  in  Greece.. 
Their  own  reputation,  their  dignity,  their  liberty,  their  welfare,  a 
moft  righteous  caufe,  nay  the  very  Gods  themfelves  fummon  them 
to  action.  They  clofe  with  a  very  warm  and  pathetic  recapitula¬ 
tion,  founding  as  it  were  the  alarm  for  the  deftrudlion  of  Athens.” 
Now  war  is  a  fecond  time  refolved  upon  by  ballot.  All  are  or¬ 
dered  to  get  ready,  with  the  utmoft  difpatch,  to  begin  its  operations.. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  At-hen  lone  orf*  Kr*  .1 rvs % ■> h 1.  _  /i: .. _ 
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and  negotiations,  merely  to  gain  time  and  fave  appearances.  Frivo¬ 
lous  they  really  are,  but  our  author  minutely  details  them,  as  they 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  fome  notable  paflages  relating 
to  Cylon,  Paufanias,  and.  Themiftocles.  He  then  fhifts  the  fcene  to 
Athens ;  and  introduces  Pericles,  the  moft  commanding  orator,  the 
greateft  general,  the  mod'  conTummate  ftatefman,  and  at  this  time 
prime  minifter  of  the  republic  —  introduces  Pericles,  I  fay,  in  the 
aftembly  of  the  people,  to  give  them  an  infight  into  the  fchemes  of 
their  enemies,  and  a  plan  for  their  own  condudt ;  to  encourage. them 
to  a  brave  and  fteddy  refinance,  in  ftridt  adherence  to  fuch  me¬ 
thods,  .  as  in  the  end  will  infallibly  not  barely  fecure  but  aggrandize 
their  State. 

The  thoughts  in  this  fpeech  of  Pericles  are  fo  grand,  fo  nervous, 
fo  emphatically  and  concifely  juft,  that  if  the  reader  be  not  immedi¬ 
ately  ftruck  into  an  adequate  conception  of  them,  I  know'  no  method 
of  opening  his  eyes  or  enlarging  his  underftanding.  He  fays  but  lit¬ 
tle,  but  fays  every  thing  in  that  little.  He  demolifheth  all  the  af- 
fertions  of  the  Corinthians  in  their  laft  fpeech  at  Sparta,  as  if  he  had 
heard  them  fpeak.  Perhaps  Thucydides  here  hath  not  fufticiently 
concealed  his  art  in  writing.  But  the  fpeech  is  intirely  in  character, 
compleatly  fuited  to  the  heart  and  head  and  mouth  of  Pericles.  Pe¬ 
ricles,  I  obferve  it  with  pleafure,  is  an  Engliftiman  both  in  heart  and 
judgment.  England  hath  adhered  and  will  adhere  to  the  leflons 
which  Athens  negledted  and  forgot.  —  “  Of  vaft  confequence  indeed,” 
(fays  this  enlightned  ftatefman)  “  is  theMominion  of  the  fea.  But, 

“  confider  it  with  attention.  For,  were  we  feated  on  an  ifland  ” 
(as  the  force  of  his  argument  evidently  implies)  “  we  could  never  be 
“  fubdued.  And  now  you  ought  to  think,  that  our  prefent  fituation  is 
“  nearly  as  poflible  the  fame,  and  foto  evacuate  your  houfes  and  lands 
“  in  Attica,  and  to  confine  your  defence  to  the  fea.”  If  this  can  need 

a  comment,  Xenophon  will  give  it  in  his  Polity  of  the  Athenians. _ 

♦ 

“In  one  point  (fays  he.)  the  Athenians  are  deficient.  For  if, 
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%t  befide  their  being  fovereigns  of  the  fea,  they  were  feated  on  an 
"  illand,  it  would  be  ever  in  their  power  to  ravage  others  at  pleafure, 
"  and  yet  they  could  not  be  ravaged  themfelves  fo  long  as  they  held 
“  the  maftery  at  fea  ;  their  lands  could  never  be  laid  wafte,  no  ene- 
"  my  could  port  themfelves  upon  them.  But  now,  the  occupiers  of 
lands  and  the  wealthy  Athenians  fly  before  invaders  ;  whilfl  the 
people  in  general,  confcious  they  have  nothing  to  be  burnt  and 
“  nothing  to  be  plundered,  live  exempt  from  fear  nor  fly  before  an 
“  invader.  The  expedient  ufed  on  fuch  occafions  is,  that  the  former 
“  depofit  their  mod;  valuable  effetts  in  the  ifles,  and  trufling  to  their 
**  fuperiority  at  fea,  flight  all  the  devaluations  an  enemy  can  make 
“  in  Attica.”  England  is  compleat  where  Athens  was  deficient. 
And  how  fond  mufl  both  Pericles  and  Xenophon  have  been  of  the 
ifland  and  maritime  power  of  Great-Britain  ?  I  will  not  pretend  to 
anticipate  the  reader’s  pleafure  by  defcending  into  more  particulari¬ 
ties.  It  may  fuffice  to  add,  that  the  final  anfwer  of  the  Athenians  is 
drawn  up  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  that  “  they  will  do  nothing  by 
“  command  ;  they  had  already  offered  to  refer  all  difputes  to  a  fair 
“  judicial  decifion  ;  fo  far  only,  but  no  farther,  compliance  mud  be 
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petted  from  Athens.” 


Here  all  negotiation  comes  to  an 


end  j  and  the  war  will  very  foon  commence. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  firft  book  of 
Thucydides.  It  is  a  grand  piece  of  work  beyond  all  denial.  Bet 
Rapin  thinks  our  author  hath  overdone  it  “  out  of  a  defire  of  pre- 
“  fixing  a  too  flately  portal  to  his  hiftory,”  Could  the  portal  have 
been  thought  too  ftately,  if  the  whole  fabric  had  been  compleatly 
finifhed  ?  To  form  a  right  judgment  here,  we  fhould  examine  the 
dejtgn  and  not  the  execution  :  The  latter  is  imperfett,  is  broke  off. 
So,  look  at  it  from  the  park,  the  Banqueting-houfe  at  Whitehall  is 
too  big  and  towering  for  what  ftands  near  it.  But  hath  it  that  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  original  plan  of  Inigo  Jones  for  the  rtiagnificent  palace 
once  defigned  to  be  eretted  ?  Something  of  this  nature  may  jufily 

Vox,.  I.  i  be 
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be  pleaded  in  favour  of  Thucydides,  and  teach  us  not  to  judge  too 
haftily  of  a  whole  y  when  we  cannot  furvey  all  the  parts  >  becaufe 
they  never  were  finifhed.  Moved  by  decorum,  I  would  gladly 
juftify  my  author,  but  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  decide  the  point. 

The  Second  Book  opens  with  the  firft  aCt  of  hoftility.  The 
Thebans  march  by  night,  and  enter  by  furprife  the  city  of  Plataea. 
This  city  and  petty  State  y  tho’  juft  within  Bceotia,  was  not  com¬ 
prized  in  the  union ,  of  which  all  the  other  cities  of  Bceotia  were 
conftituents  with  Thebes  at  their  head,  but  had  ever  been  firmly  at¬ 
tached,  even  in  the  worft  of  times,  to  the  common  liberty  of 
Greece,  and  was  under  the  protection  of  and  in  faft  alliance  with 
Athens.  This  furprife  of  Platsea  our  author  deferibes  in  all  its  turns, 
’till  its  enemies  are  driven  out  or  flaughtered,  and  the  place  is  fecured 
for  the  Athenians. 

f 

A  rupture  hath  now  been  made,  and  the  war  is  going  to  be  general. 
Thucydides  founds  the  charge  in  all  the  difpofition  and  fpirit  of 
Homer.  He  catalogues  the  allies  on  both  fides.  He  awakens  our 

expectation  ;  and  faft  engages  our  attention.  All  mankind  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  important  point  now  going  to  be  decided.  Endeavors 
are  made  to  difclofe  futurity.  Heaven  itfelf  is  interefted  in  the  dis¬ 
pute.  The  earth  totters,  and  nature  feems  to  labour  with  the  great 
event.  This  is  his  folemn  and  fublime  manner  of  fetting  out.  Thus 
he  magnifies  a  war  between  two,  as  Rapin  ftiles  them,  petty  States ; 
and  thus  artfully  he  fupports  a  little  fubjefi  by  treating  it  in  a  great 
and  noble  method. 

Writers,  who  have  been  long  contemplating  the  vaft  gigantic  fizc 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  if  they  caft  their  eyes  on  the  State  of  Athena 
even  at  the  prefent  juncture,  are  apt  to  form  a  low  idea  of  it.  Athens, 

was  at  this  time  in  the  higheft  meridian  of  her  power, 
ever  to  be  pitching  upon  the  moft  difadvantageous  and  in- 


it  is  true, 


congruous 


was 


occurred 


And,  ought  Thucydides  to  be 

degraded. 
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degraded,  or  even  leffened  at  all,  becaufe  he  was  not  born  in  the 
tame  age  with  Livy  ?  As  much  amufement  at  lea  ft  accompanies,  and 
as  much  inftrudion  flows  from  reading  carefully  the  hiftory  <*f 
Athens,  as  from  that  of  Rome.  Wonder  may  be  more  raifed  by 
the  latter,  and  the  wonder  may  end  in  deteftation  of  a  people,  who 
became  enormoufly  great  by  the  miferies  and  deftrudion  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  The  Romans  were  but  brute-like  men :  They 
were  not  tolerably  humanifed  ’ffll  they  had  conquered  Greece. 
Greece  re- conquered  them,  and  eftablifhed  a  better  more  lafting  tri¬ 
umph  over  mind,  than  the  others  over  body. 

/ 

0 

Grsecia  capta  ferum  vidorem  cepit  — - —  Hor. 

Who  then  beft  deferve  the  applaufe  of  the  heart,  the  citizens  of 
Athens,  or  the  the  citizens  of  Rome  ?  I  am  not  at  all  in  doubt,  how 
men  of  a  calm  and  confiderate  fpirit  will  decide  the  queftion.  Or, 
let  fuch.  as  judge  only  by  numbers,  confider  a  little  more  fedately, 
whether  Athens  at  this  time  was  that  diminutive  and  petty  State, 
which  could  be  magnified  and  enobled  only  by  artifice.  The  firft 
army,  that  invaded  her  territories  in  this  war,  confifted  (according 
to  Plutarch)  of  fixty  thoufand  men.  This  is  an  objed  big  enough 
to  fill  the  eye.  The  ftate  of  her  revenue,  when  the  value  of  money 
is  adjufted,  will  turn  out  by  no  means  trifling.  They  were  pofleffed, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  of  three  hundred  triremes  fit  for  fea. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  at  one  time  in  commifiion,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  war :  Confequently  at  two  hundred  men  a 
fhip,  the  number  of  feamen  employed  muft  have  been  fifty  thou¬ 
fand.  If  the  reader  be  not  yet  convinced,  that  Athens  was  not  a 
petty  State,  nothing  can  get  the  better  of  his  prejudice.  It  would 
be  pity,  any  one  fhould  fit  down  to  Thucydides  with  fuch  low  pre- 
poffefiiona  again  ft  his  fubjed. 
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Speech  of  Ar- 
chidamus , 

ready  to  march  into  Attica,  under  the  command  of  Archidamus. 
Like  an  able  and  cautious  general  he  harangues  his  troops,  “  encour 
“  rages  them  with  a  fight  of  their  own  numbers,  but  guards  them 
“  from  catching  at  that  fight  a  contempt  of  their  foes.  The  ftriCt 
“  obfervation  of  discipline  is  always  neceflary  to  armies,  be  they 
**  never  fo  large.  No  enemy  ought  ever  to  be  defpifed,  much  lefs 
“  Athenians.  Tho’  an  enemy,  *he  fpeaks  in  high  commendation  of 
“  the  latter,  and  eftablifhes  the  dignity  of  their  characters.  He  ends 
“  with  an  exhortation  to  his  troops,  to  obferve  rules,  conform  to 
<c  difeipline,  and  bravely  to  execute  orders  ;  and  Spartan-like, 
“  concludes  with  an  encomium  on  the  beauty  and  ftrength  of  ftriCt 
“  military  obedience.” 

He  then  fends  a  meflenger  to  Athens,  to  try  if  a  war  were  yet  to 
be  avoided.  The  Athenians  are  as  determined  as  ever  to  make  no 
lubmiffions.  The  meflenger  is  conducted  out  of  their  territories, 
and  parts  from  his  efcort  with  a  pathetic  prediction  of  the  miferies  in 
which  all  Greece  is  going  to  be  involved.  Attica  foon  after  is  in¬ 
vaded.  The  mifehief  done  by  the  invaders  is  deferibed ;  and  the 
fenfe  at  Athens  of  their  fufferings  and  diftrefles  reprefented  at  large. 
The  reader,  on  this  occafion,  will  be  let  into  the  form  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Athenian  polity.  He  will  fee,  how  they  began  to  be 

moulded  into  one  community  by  the  prudence  of  Thefeus  one  of 
their  earlieft  kings.  Other  hiftorians  expatiate  on  the  method,  by 
which  from  being  under  a  regal  they  had  varied  gradually  into  a 
purely  republican  foFm.  I  {hall  only  mention  an  obfervation  *,  that, 
contrary  to  moft  other  nations,  they  had  abolifhed  the  regal  govern¬ 
ment,  not  from  diflafle  but  reverence  to  kings.  Codrus,  the  laft  of 
their  kings,  had  devoted  himfelf  for  his  country,  and  was  fo  worthy 
a  man,  that  they  refolved  no  mortal  fliould  afterwards  wear  that  title 
amongft  them.  They  declared  Jupiter  king  of  Athens,  about  the 

*  Tourreil’s  Preface  Hiftoriquc. 

fame 


The  confederate  army  of  Peloponnefians  is  now  aflembled,  and 
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fame  time  that  the  Jews  rebelled  againft  theocracy ,  and  would 
have  a  man  to  reign  over  them.  Archons  for  life  fucceeded  j  whofe 
term  was  afterwards  abridged  to  ten  years ;  then,  to  a  fingle  year. 

All  general  hiftories  point  out  the  variations,  ’till  they  came  to  the 
popular  form  which  now  prevailed. 

The  enemy,  after  heavy  depredations,  at  length  evacuated  Attica ; 
and  the  Athenians  take  the  field  to  retaliate  upon  them.  Their 

f 

% 

fquadron  had  been  all  the  time  at  fea,  cruizing  upon  and  infefting  the 
coafts  of  Peloponnefus.  But,  in  the  winter,  we  are  called  to  Athens 
to  fee  the  public  funeral  of  thofe,  who  were  killed  in  the  firft  cam¬ 
paign.  Here,  the  firft  time  it  occurs,  our  author  defcribes  this  fo- 
lemnity,  and  Pericles  makes  the  Funeral- oration. 

I  lhall  make  no  reflexions  on  this  celebrated  performance.  Should  ^he  Funeral - 
the  reader  not  think  it  deferving  of  its  high  reputation,  I  fear  the 
tranflator  will  be  fadly  to  blame.  It  is  hard  to  give  fuch  noble  ideas 
their  proper  energy,  and  fuch  refined  ones  their  due  exadtnefs.  The 
great  orators  of  Athens  were  always  glad  to  difplay  their  abilities  on 
the  fame  occafion.  Plato  hath  entered  the  lifts  with  a  high  fpirit  of 
emulation,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  fuccefs :  And  a  great  mafter  * 
this  way  hath  lately  made  him  Englijh.  If  Thucydides  fuffers  by  a 
comparifon,  which  now  the  unlearned  but  judicious  reader  is  im- 
powered  to  make,  the  latter  mull  be  intreated  to  obferve,  that  the 
eloquence  of  Plato  was  beyond  difpute  more  fmooth  and  fluent, 
more  accompliftied  in  all  that  is  beautiful  and  fweet  than  the  eloquence 
of  Thucydides,  but  an  adjudged  inferiority  in  any  other  refpedt  mull 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  his  tranjlator. 

After  fuch  an  exhilarating  and  enlivening  piece,  for  fuch  it  mu  ft  77*  plague, 
have  been  to  all  who  heard  it,  and  mud  have  determined  every  Athe¬ 
nian  to  fuffer  any  thing  with  intrepidity  and  patience  in  the  caufe  of 
his  country,  a  very  mournful  feene  immediately  fucceeds,  which 
lays  them  under  fuch  a  load  of  affliction  and  diftrefs,  as  no  arguments. 
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m  pbildffophy  can  alleviate.  The  pkgpe  bre&ksbut  at:  Athens  •>  and 
the  reader  mnft  be  ready  to  feel  very  {harp  emotions  in  behalf  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  in  behalf  of  morality  and  virtue  too. 
A  mid  ft  their  accumulated  diftreffes,  Pericles  is  the  only  fupport  of 
the  community  ;  and,  like  the  greateft  benefactors  to  ungrateful  men, 
is  curled  for  being  their  fupport,  and  reproached  for  being  flecfdily 
wile  and  in  the  right.  At  laft  he  convenes  them,  and  addreftes  them 
with  fuch  an  air  of  ingenuity,  fuch  fpirit,  and  confcious  dignity,  and 
firm  reliance  on  a  good  caufe,  as  only  two  orators  that  I  know  of 
have  ever  equalled  on  parallel  occafions.  Thole  I  mem  are  Demof- 
thenes  and  St.  Paul.  All  the.  world  of  letters  and  good  tafte  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  oration  of  the  former  againft  itfcfaines  about 
the  crown ;  and  every  clafs  of  readers  is  finely  well  verfed  in  the 
Second  EpiJUe  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  I  can  but  hint  thefe  re* 
femblances,  fince  now  I  muft  attend  on  Pericles,  who  fcoths  or 
thunders  his  countrymen  out  of  all  their  difeontent  and  malice,  and 
fends  them  home  convinced  and  afhamed.  But  domeftic  diftrefs  foon 
effaceth  any  other  impreffions ;  their  paffions  are  again  inflamed  by 
inwardly  corroding  anguiflb,  and  Pericles  after  all  mult  be  fined,  and 
turned:  out  of  his  employments.  Yet  people  are  not  always  mad; 
good-fenfe  and  convi<ffcion  return  upon  them  ;  and  he  is  begged,  be- 
caule  molt  worthy,  again  to  accept  the  foie  adrainiftration.  He  en¬ 
joys  it  but  a  little  time,  before  he  is  carried  off  by  the  plague. 
Athens  then  loft  her  ableft,  honefteft  ftateftnan.  He  was  able  to 
have  fat  at  the  helm  of  government,  to  have  fleered  the  republic  fiife 
through  every  ftorm,  and  tp  have  infured  her  not  bare  fecurity  but 
open  triumph.  His  fucceflors  were  very  alert  at  catching  hold  of 
that  helm ;  but,  none  of  them  could  hold  it  long  ;  and  the  veffel, 
through  their  mutual  quarrels,  muft  needs  run  aground  or  founder 
at  laft. 

But  the  next  remarkable  paffage  in  the  hiftory,  is  the  march  of 
the  Peloponnefians  to  inVcft  Plataca,  and  the  folemn  parley  held  at 

their 
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their  approach.  Archidamns  is  at  the  head  of  this  ungenerous  enterprise. 
The  malice  of  the  Thebans  muft  be  gratified,  fince.  the  alliance  of 
Bceotia  in  this  war  is  of  mighty  confcquence,  and  to  be  pujrchafed  at 


any  rate 


Archidamus  indeed  ftruggles  hard  for  the  Platsans ;  he 


would  fab  fpare  them,  could  he  perfuade  them  to  a  neutrality.  But 
the  Plateeans  have  too  much  honour  and  gratitude  to  be  neutral, 
when  Athens,  their  faithful  guardian  and  ally,  is  principally  ftruck  at. 
They  remonftrate  in  vain  from  the  topics  of  honour,  juftice,  grati¬ 
tude,  the  glory  and  fendion  of  the  great  progenitors  on  cither  fide. 
The  fiege  is  formed,  and  ftrenuoufly  plied,  tho’  without  fuccefs. 
Our  author  always  fhines  b  ex  ad  defcription  :  No  method  of  annoy¬ 
ance  or  defence  is  omitted.  It  is  at  length  turned  into  a  blockade ; 
and  a  fufficient  body  of  troops  left  behind  to  carry  it  on,  when  the 
main  army  marcheth  off. 

The  war  grows  warm  in  more  remote  quarters ;  in  Thrace  ;  and 

in  Acamania.  An  Athenian  fquadi  on,  flationed  at  Naupadus  in  the 
bay  of  CrilTa,  awed  all  the  motions  of  the  Corinthians  and  allies  on 
their  own  coafts  j  and  it  was  determined,  to  clear  away  this  annoy¬ 
ance.  Accordingly,  they  lanch  out  again  ft  it  with  more  than  double 
the  number  of  vefiels.  The  Athenians,  at  one  exertion  of  {kill, 
drive  them  all  on  a  heap,  defeat  them,  and  make  prizes  of  twelve. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  excellent  land-men,  but  very  aukward  feamen, 

thbk  this  an  unaccountable  event.  They  fend  down  their  mofl  adive 
commanders  to  refit  and  reinforce  the  fleet,  and  to  try  their  fortune 
again  at  fea.  Much  artifice  is  employed  on  both  fides.  The  fliort 
harangues  of  the  admirals  let  us  into  all  the  views  and  defigns  of 
either  party.  Phormio  at  length  is  fnared  ;  the  enemy  blunders  ■, 
then  Phormio  extricates  himfelf,  and  gives  them  a  fecond  defeat. 
The  reader  fees  every  tack,  and  the  motion  of  every  veflel. 

Difconcerted  here,  they  fofm  a  bold  projed  indeed  to  fqrprife  the 
Pir#us  by  night,  and  to  finifh  the  war  in  a  moment.  The  projed  is 
deicribed,  and  the  probability  of  fuccefs  eftablifhed.  But  the  very 

grandeur 
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grandeur  of  the  attempt  deters  the  undertakers.  Athens  indeed  is 
alarmed,  and  thrown  into  a  great  confirmation;  but,  the  project 
totally  mifcarries,  and  the  Piraeus  is  better  fecured  for  the  future. 

All  Thrace  is  now  arming  under  Sitalces  againft  Perdiccas.  king  of 
Macedonia.  A  vaft  army  of  Barbarians  is  afiTembled,  marches  over 
a  great  length  of  country,  ftrikes  a  general  panic,  effeduates  no  real 
fervice,  and  foon  difperfes  or  moulders  away.  Such  bulky  unwieldy 
armies  make  an  aukward  figure,  compared  with  the  regularity, 
exad  difcipline,  and  perfonal  bravery  of  the  diminutive  armies  of 
Greece. 

Thucydides  gives  us  once  more  a  fight  of  Phormio  and  his  gallant 
fquadron  ;  and  then  clofeth  the  bookt  and  the  hiftory  of  the  third 
year  of  the  war.  “  Never  hiftory  (fays  Rapin)  comprized  fo  much 
“  matter  in  fo  little- room,  nor  fo  much  adion  in  fo  few  words.  If 
“  any  thing  can  be  found  fault  with,  it  is  that  the  exploits  are  too 
“  clofely  crowded  with  one  another,  fo  that  the  coherence  feems 
“  fomewhat  intricate  and  confufed,  and  the  multiplying  of 

“  tends  only  to  diftipate  the  attention  of  the  reader.”  An  bijiorian 
however  is  to  take  his  incidents  in  their  natural  order,  as  they  fub- 
Hft  in  fad.  He  is  not  fo  much  to  difpofe,  as  to  defcribe  them.  If 
he  does  the  latter  pertinently,  accurately,  and  with  a  due  attention  to 
their  importance,  he  hath  acquitted  himfelf  of  his  duty.  The  poet 

or  writer  of  fSiion  muft  pick  out  and  heighten  his  incidents,  with  a 
view  to  fill  up  properly,  and  give  to  every  diftind  objed  its  needful 
fplendor  :  He  is  to  exert  his  choice,  and  by  exerting  it  judicioufly  to 
gain  applaufe.  The  hiftorian  is  not  to  pick  but  to  make  the  beft  ufe 
of  his  materials.  He  may  give  them  indeed  all  poffible  luftre ;  but, 
if  they  crowd  too  thick  upon  one  another,  the  reader  may  be  cm- 
barrafied  with  the  number,  yet  no  body  can  be  juftly  blamed. 

M»ek  in.  The  Third  Book  is  no  lefs  full  of  matter  than  the  preceding. 

The  incidents  crowd  faft  upon  one  another,  and  politics  and  oratory 
are  in  full  employ.  The  revolt  of  Lelbos  is  the  firft  occurrence  of 

importance. 
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importance.  The  people  of  that  ifle  had  been  long  in  the  Athenian 
league  :  But  the  members  of  this  league  were  dependents  rather  than 
confederates.  Thucydides  always  employs  the  fame  Greek  word 
(a-v fji fjLct^oi)  for  the  members  of  either  league  :  The  idea  it  gives  is 
that  of  companions  in  war.  But  there  is  great  difference  between  fuch 

as  dccompany,  becaufe  they  chufe  it ;  and  fuch  as  accompany,  becaufe 
they  are  fummoned  and  cannot  help  it.  The  former  was  in  general 
the  cafe  of  thofe  who  fided  with  Sparta  ;  the  latter,  of  thofe  who 
fided  with  Athens.  The  leaft  thought  of  compulfion  is  grating  to 
any  State,  which  thinks  it  ought,  and  is  able,  to  be  quite  indepen¬ 
dent.  This  was  the  cafe  with  the  Lefbians,  a  people  confiderable  in 
many  refjpe&s,  but  efpecially  for  their  naval  flrength.  It  was  well 
worth  the  while  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  gain  fuch  confederates ;  it 
muft  be  a  fad  blow  to  the  Athenians  to  lofe  fuch  dependents.  The 
fadt  was  ;  all  the  cities  of  Lefbos,  except  Methymne,  declare  a  re¬ 
volt.  The  Athenians  lofe  no  time,  but  are  at  once  with  a  powerful 
fquadron  before  Mitylene,  and  block  it  up.  The  Mityleneans  had 
fent  embaffadors  to  beg  immediate  aid  from  the  Lacedaemonians. 

They  had  an  audience  from  them  and  the  reft  of  their  league  at 
Olympia,  fo  foon  as  the  games  were  ended.  The  fpeech  they  make 
on  this  occafion  is  very  artful,  very  infinuating,  and  nicely  adapted  to 
carry  their  point. 

“  They  open  the  nature  of  a  revolt ,  and  the  cafes  in  which  it  me-  Speech  of  the 
“  rits  protection  and  fuccour  from  others.  They  have  been  ill  MltyIer‘Ldns’ 

ufed  by  the  Athenians ;  have  been  made  their  tools  in  inllaving 
“  their  compatriots  of  Greece;  have  been  long  careffed  indeed,  but 
“  are  well  affured  what  their  own  fate  would  foon  have  been. 

“  Every  State  hath  a  natural  right  to  take  preventive  meafures  againft 
“  the  lofs  of  their  liberty  and  to  hand  on  their  defence.  They  had 
“  revolted  fooner,  would  the  Lacedaemonians  have  countenanced  the 
“  meafure:  They  had  declared  it  on  the  firfl  invitation  of  the  Bceo- 
“  tians.  It  was  a  noble  revolt;  it  had  difengaged  them  from  a 
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“  combination  to  inflave  the  reft  of  Greece ;  it  had  aflociated  them  in 
«  the  caufe  of  honour  and  liberty.  It  had  been  made  indeed  with 
too  much  precipitation  ;  but  this  fhould  make  others  more  zealous 
and  adtive  in  their  protection,  who  would  reap  a  great  acceftion  of 
ftrength  by  it;  an  acceftion  of  maritime  (Length;  whilft  the 
Athenians  would  be  weakened  in  point  of  (hipping,  and  in  point 
of  revenue.  It  would  be  a  fignal  of  revolt  to  others,  and  aflur- 
ance  to  them  that  they  might  do  it  fafely.  It  would  reflect 
abundant  honour  on  the  Lacedaemonians  to  fuccour  the  diftrefled, 
to  five  men  whofe  prefervation  would  give  them  glory  and 
ftrength,  and  prove  them  thofe  hearty  friends  to  liberty,  which 
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all  Greece  with  united  praifes  acknowledged  them  to  be.” 

Intereft  without  rhetoric  was  ftrong  enough  to  infure  their  fuc- 
cefs.  But  the  latter  helped  to  gain  them  a  prompt  reception  from, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  refolve  on  fending  them  a  fuccour,  and 
making  diverfions  on  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to  raife 
the  liege  of  Mitylene. 

The  blockade  of  Plataea  by  the  Peloponnefians  ftill  continuing,  our 
author  relates  the  bold  project,  and  bold  execution  of  the  project,  of 
a  party  of  Plataeans,  in  making  their  efcape  over  all  the  works  of 
the  befiegers. 


circumftantial 


telligible  relation. 
Mitylene  is  no 


vote  that  “ 


v  forced  to  lurrender  at  difcretion.  The  principal 
-evolt  are  fent  prifoners  to  Athens,  where  the  people 
ley  only  but  all  the  Mitykn^ans  in  general  be  put 
“  to  death;”  and  an  order  is  immediately  difpatched  to  their  com¬ 
mander  at  Mitylene  to  execute  his  part  of  the  fentence.  This  bloody 
decree  was  carried  by  Cleon,  a  furious  demagogue.  It  was  he,  who 


fuch 


of 
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which,  however,  inftantly  fubfided. 


horror 


own  revolutions  and  will  have  it  again  debated.  We 
fpeakers  on  each  fide  of  the  queftion,  Cleon  and  Di 
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“  Cleon  lets  out  with  all  the  fury  and  fire  of  a  man,  who  hath  a 
“  bad  heart.  He  hath  abjured  humanity  to  fhew  himfelf  a  moil 
“  zealous  patriot.  Eloquent  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been,  and 
fo  appears  in  his  invedlives  again!!  his  own  mailers  and  his  own 
tools,  the  people,  for  their  foolilh  commiferation,  for  their  being 
the  eternal  dupes  of  orators,  of  fubtle  and  venal  fpeakers.  For 
his  own  part,  he  loves  his  country,  and  hates  her  enemies.  Guilt 
lhall  never  find  an  advocate  in  him;  he  calls  out  for  vengeance  on 
the  Mityleneans ;  none  but  their  pensioners,  none  but  men  who 
“  are  bribed  and  corrupted  can  offer  a  plea  in  their  behalf.  He  bids 
“  his  audience  throw  away  all  foolilh  pity,  all  womanilh  forbearance  ; 
“  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  crimes  of  the  guilty,  and  not  on  the 
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horrors  of  their  punilhinent ;  and  give  this  proof  to  their  depen¬ 
dents,  that  death  lhall  inevitably  be  the  portion  of  all  revolters, 
that  their  arms  may  be  henceforth  employed  in  oppoiing  their  pub¬ 
lic  enemies,  and  not  in  challifing  their  own  fubjedts.” 

Diodotus  replies  in  a  fpcech  that  Ihews  him  a  real  patriot,  and  a 
man  who  thought  good-manners,  a  calm  confiderate  temper,  and  a 
regard  to  humanity  to  be  very  confillent  with  the  true  patriot-fpirit. 
“  He  therefore  defends  the 
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re-committing  of  their  former  rej'o-  °f 
lution ,  fince  repeated  confultations  cannot  be  prejudicial  to  the  10L‘0tus' 
public  welfare.  It  is  a  bafe  and  odious  method  to  lavilh  the 


“  charge  of  ignorance  and  venality  on  men  who  differ  in  lenti- 
“  ment;  it  robs  the  public  of  its  able!!  counfellors  and  fincerel! 
“  friends.  Stridl  juftice,  in  the  prefent  inllance,  may  be  with 
Cleon  ;  but  the  future  and  lading  welfare  of  their  country  is  the 
objedl  now  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  punilhment  of  death  hath 
never  effedtually  awed  the  tempers  of  mankind.  To  make  nu  n 
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defperate  is  very  impolitic  ;  to  extirpate  their  dependents  is  lopping 
off  their  own  limbs,  and  ruining  their  own  revenue.  Men  lhouli 
be  retained  in  their  duty  by  mild  difcrctionary  precautions  ;  fever C 
and  fanguinary  proceedings  never  anfwer  the  purpofe. 
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innocent  with  the  guilty  !  to  murder  even  fuch  as  had  been  their 


“  friends  and  benefactors  1  He 
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the  guilty,  and  the  guilty 


This  will  fufficiently  intimidate  others  j  will  fecure  their  intereft  in 


“  Lefbos  better  for  the  future  j  and  convince  the  world  how  foundly 
“  Athenians  can  deliberate  upon  all  their  concerns.” 

Diodotus  carries  his  point.  The  Athenians,  cruel  only  in  the  fit 

of  choler  but  habitually  humane,  repeal  the  bloody  fentence ;  and 
difpatch  a  veflel  with  all  hafte  to  flop  execution,  which  arrives  at 
Mitylene  but  juft  time  enough  to  prevent  the  maflacre. 

The  next  event  of  importance  contrails  the  Lacedaemonian  cha- 
rader  with  that  of  the  Athenians.  The  author  takes  no  pains  to 
point  it  out ;  but  it  lies  too  ready  and  obvious  to  pafs  unobferved. 

Plataea,  after  a  tedious  blockade,  is  obliged  by  famine  to  furrender. 
They  furrender  however  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  brought  to  a  judicial  trial,  and  only,  if  found  guilty  of  unjuft  be¬ 
haviour,  to  be  put  to  death.  Some  delegates  arrive  from  Sparta  to 
prefide  in  this  court  of  mere  inquifttion,  fince  the  whole  procefs  is 
confined  to  a  fingle  queftion — “  Whether  they  had  done  any  pofitive 
“  fervice  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  allies” — that  is,  to  their  declared 
and  determined  enemies — “  in  the  prefent  war?”  The  queftion 
plainly  manifefted  a  deliberate  refolution  to  put  them  all  to  death. 
And  all  the  favour  they  obtain  is,  to  be  fuffered  to  make  a  kind  of 
dying  fpeech  before  men,  who  were  ftiled  indeed  judges  but  in  fait 

were  butchers.  It  was  a  cafe  of  great  commiferation,  and  the 
fpeaker  lays  it  open  with  all  that  natural  eloquence  which  flows  from 
an  inward  and  keen  fenfibility.  If  men  were  not  deaf  to  per- 

fuafion,  it  muft  have  perfuaded.  The  caufe  was  moft  alarming,  and 
a  more  pathetic  plea  hath  never  been  exhibited. 

“  They  infill  that  on  a  fair  and  explicit  condition  they  had  furren- 
“  dcred  to  the  Laceda?monians,  whereas  now  they  were  prejudged 

“  and: 
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**  and  precondemned  to  gratify  their  unrelenting  foes  the  Thebans- 
“  The  infidious  quejiion  left  them  no  plea  at  all.  They  could  not  an- 
«*  fwer  it,  and  muft  not  be  filent.  Since  life  is  at  flake,  fomethingf 
<£  muft  be  faid  even  by  men  who  defpair  of  perfuading.  Their 
quarrel  with  the  Thebans  had  been  juft  and  honourable  •  quarrel 
“  with  the  Lacedemonians  they  never  had  any.  Nay  merely  at  the 
“  defire  of  the  latter,  had  they  cultivated  Athenian  friendfhip,  that 
"  unpardonable  crime,  for  which  they  were  now  doomed  to  deftruc- 
“  tion.  They  expatiate  with  truth  and  energy  on  the  great  fervices 
“  they  had  done  to  the  liberty  of  Greece.  All  Greece  was  bound  in 
“  honour,  in  gratitude,  in  deference  to  pofitive  and  folemn  oaths,  to 
“  preferve  the  Plataeans.  Ought  every  tie  to  be  rent  afunder,  gene- 
“  rofity  to  be  quite  expunged,  and  all  benevolence  thrown  afide,  to 
u  ferve  a  private  turn  ?  Ought  Plataeans  to  be  thus  bafely  reduced, 

“  as  they  really  had  been,  either  to  be  ftarved  or  to  be  butchered  ? 
w  The  Lacedaemonians  fhould  intreat  the  Thebans  for  them,  fhould 
“  beg  them  to  fave  the  lives  of  friends  and  benefa&ors  j  at  leaft, 

“  fhould  replace  them  within  their  walls,  and  leave  them  to  the  fate 
“  of  war.  They  apply  to  their  generality,  to  their  humanity ; 

“  they  ftrive  to  give  them  fome  emotions  of  pity ;  they  re- 
“  prefent  the  liablenefs  of  mankind  to  calamity  ;  how  brutal 
“  it  is  to  be  deliberately  hard-hearted ;  how  finful  it  is  to  be  refo- 
“  lutely  ungrateful !  They  call  upon  heaven  and  earth  to  interpofe 
“  in  their  behalf  j  they  run  over  every  pathetic  and  perfuafive 
topic  ;  ’till  they  can  add  no  more,  and  yet  dare  not  end  ;  and, 

“  again  intreat  the  Lacedaemonians  to  fave  thofe  worthy  patriots,  to 
“  whom  all  Greece  is  indebted  for  her  liberty  and  independence.” 

TheThebans,  who  were  afraid  the  Lacedaemonians  had  a  higherfenfe 
of  honour  and  gratitude  than  they  really  had,  demand  alfo  to  be  heard* 

In  the  fpeech  they  make  on  this  occafion,  “  they  firft  accufe  the  Speech  of  tU 

rp  I  i 

“  Plataeans  of  flander  and  invetlive.  They  endeavour  to  palliate  the  ineDan*- 
“  reproach  on  themfelves,  for  deferting  the  caufe  of  liberty  and 

“  joining 
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ioining  tlie  arms  of  Perfia,  The  Plataeans  had  been  a&ive  ever 
lince  to  betray  it  to  the  Athenians ;  that  wicked  fcheme,  which 
with  ail  their  power  the  Thebans  had  ever  oppofed.  By  fuch  ini¬ 
quitous  conduct  the  Plataeans  had  extinguished  their  former  glory, 
“  had  effaced  all  their  former  merits.  No  body  was  bound  to  redreSs 
or  pity  them,  but  their  friends  the  Athenians.  Their  temper  had 
been  always  bad  j  always  bent  on  violence  and  mifehief ;  always 
addided  to  fet  up  tyranny  in  Greece,  provided  Athenians  were  the 
tyrants.  They  then  endeavour  to  throw  an  anti-pathetic  into 
their  own  representations.  They  paint  the  death  of  their  coun- 
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trymen  Slain  at  the  Surprife  of  Plataea  in  a  mournful  light,  as  put 
to  death  contrary  to  every  law,  and  murdered  in  the  very  ad  of 
Sketching  out  their  hands  and  pleading  a  promife  of  life.  The 
lives  therefore  of  fuch  butchers  are  forfeited  to  juftice  f  and  they 
“  infift  the  forfeit  Shall  be  taken:  The  Lacedaemonians  are  bound  in 
“  honour  to  take  it.  They  beg  them  therefore  to  be  deaf  to  vain 
complaints  and  intreaties,  to  revenge  the  injured,  and  to  punifh 
the  guilty  ;  to  regard  what  bad  men  have  done,  and  not  what 
they  have  faid  ;  to  defy  eloquence,  and  heed  only  fimple  unfo- 
phiflicated  truth  ;  by  which  alone  men,  who  prefide  in  judgment, 
“  can  fatisfy  their  confcience  and  their  duty." 

An  alliance  with  Thebes  is  neceSTary  in  this  war  to  the  Lacede¬ 
monians,  and  they  purchafe  it  at  a  mighty  price  indeed.  The 
wretched  Plataeans,  by  all  mankind  abandonedy  are  butchered  one 
after  another,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred ;  their  wives  are  fold  for 
Slaves ;  their  city  is  rooted  up  from  its  foundations. 

Thucydides  foon  after  deferibes  the  fedition  of  Corcyra,  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  which  are  Scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  Slory.  He  paints  all 
the  dreadful  confequences  of  fadtion  in  a  community.  And  what 
pity  it  is,  that  a  warm,  generous,  and  innate  love  of  liberty,  when 
carried  to  excefs,  Should  be  the  fource  of  fo  much  mifery  to  rea- 
fonable  creatures  !  Our  author,  contrary  to  his  cuftom,  runs  out 
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here  into  many  grave  and  judicious  reflexions,  in  the  intereft  of  no 
party,  a  champion  for  no  particular  form,  but  as  a  friend  to  man, 
and  a  friend  to  virtue.  It  is  the  lull  of  power,  that  throws  embroil- 

and  confufions  into  all  communities.  In  governments  ftri&ly 
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power 


fhouted 


and  often  to  enlarge  their  fhare ;  and  the  cry  of  liberty  is 
loudeft  by  thofe  who  want  moft  to  overthrow  it.  But  yet,  was  the 
matter  ever  mended,  or  the  miferies  of  mankind  prevented  by  fetting 
up  a  Angle  tyrant  ?  Communities  have  fuffered  more,  for  the  caprice, 
for  the  fupport  of  the  nominal  glory  of  fuch  a  head ,  than  they  have 

of  popular  feditions.  The  reader  will  certainly  all 
along  reflect  on  the  fine  model  of  government  eftablifhed  in  his  own 
country;  Pnd  own,  that  a  community  may  be  governed  and  yet  be 
happy,  that  the  power  of  the  one  and  of  the  jew  and  of  the  mdny 


number 


be  tempered  into  an  apt 


keep  it  but  unhurt  by 


globe 


been  for  ages  in  a  train  of  improvement, 
inteftine  fadtion,  may  lad  to  the  diflfolution  of  this 

itfelf. 

After  this  tragical  bufinefs  of  Corcyra,  Thucydides  enters  upon 
the  affairs  of  Sicily.  The  feeds  of  war  are  fowing  in  that  ifland, 
which  will  afterwards  grow  into  a  mighty  harveft.  —  He  relates 
other  incidents,  ’till  he  comes  to  a  remarkable  feene  of  war  in  fEto- 
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e  Athenian  commander  is  totally  de¬ 
purification  of  the  ille  of  Delos  by  the 


Athenians ;  and  hath  found  the  art  to  make  it  a  chearful  and  enter¬ 
taining  piece,  for  the  relief  of  the  reader,  after  he  hath  been  engaged 
in  £b  many  feenes  of  horror  and  deftruflion,  and  i6  foon  going  to 
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The  battles  of  Olpe  and  Idomene  arefufiici- 
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cntly  numerous.  They 


have  been  often  thought 


they  do  »ot  knock  one 

another 
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another  on  the  head  faft  enough  to  preferve  attention.  But  thefe  old 
Greeks  were  men  and  not  brutes.  And  it  is  pity,  that  the  hiftory 
of  men  fhould  be  fo  much  a  hiftor^  of  the  deftrudion  of  the 
human  fpecies. 

In  the  Fourth  Book,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  principals 
in  the  war,  are  matched  diredly  againft:  one  another.  Demofthenes, 
a  wife  and  brave  commander,  had  feized  and  fortified  Pylus  in  the 
territories  of  the  latter,  had  placed  fuch  a  garrifon  in  it  as  annoyed 
the  whole  country,  and  in  the  end  might  wound  the  very  vitals  of 
that  State.  The  Lacedemonians  flight  it  at  firft,  as  if  their  bare 
appearance  would  remedy  all.  But  upon  trial,  their  land-armies  and 
their  fquadrons  are  unable  to  diflodge  the  enemy.  It  is  with  the  true 
martial  fpirit  of  an  experienced  and  gallant  commander,  that  De¬ 
mofthenes  harangues  his  fmall  body  of  Athenians,  whe#  he  draws 
them  up  on  the  beach  of  the  fea,  to  beat  off  the  fhips  of  the  enemy. 
Thucydides  fhines  on  thefe  occafions ;  in  him  the  addreffes  are  al¬ 
ways  made,  and  pertinently  made,  to  the  foldiers  who  are  prefent ; 
they  intereft  and  animate  but  never  run  out  into  declamation  and 
common-place.  —  The  turns  of  war  at  Pylus  are  fudden,  and  engage 
attention.  They  fight  by  land,  and  fight  by  fea ;  nay,  what  is 
more,  land-battles  are  fought  from  the  water,  and  naval  battles 
fought  from  off  the  fhore.  The  eye  will  diftindly  view  thefe  ftrange 
occurrences  >  they  are  painted  ftrong ;  the  groupes  are  not  mere  heaps 
of  confufion,  and  the  principal  figures  are  eminently  diftinguifhed. 
The  body  of  Spartans  intercepted  in  the  ifle  of  Sphaderia,  who  mull 
either  ftarve,  or  what  to  Lacedaemonians  is  full  as  bad,  muft  furren- 
der  their  perfons  and  their  arms,  is  a  point  that  exceedingly  alarms 
that  martial  community.  Things  had  long  fince  gone  againft  them  ; 
but  now,  their  hereditary  honour  and  military  glory,  on  which  and 
which  alone  they  piqued  themfelves,  are  in  danger  of  being  mifera- 
bly  tarnifhed.  Their  proud  fpirits  condefcend  to  beg  a  trucey  that  they 
may  fend  an  embaffy  to  Athens  to  folicit  an  accommodation. 
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It  muft  have  afforded  a  high  degree  of  fpiteful  joy  at  Athens,  to  ^ d fmo * 
find  the  Lacedaemonians  lengthening  their  monofyllables  and  petiti-  nian  embajjy. 
oning  for  peace.  It  is  curious  to  hear  in  what  manner  they  folicit, 
when  admitted  to  audience.  They  declare  themfelves  fent,  “  in 
1  behalf  of  their  countrymen,  to  propofe  an  expedient  very  much  for 
'  the  honour  of  Athens,  and  which  would  extricate  themfelves  from 
‘  the  difficulties  that  now  bore  hard  upon  them.  Athens  never  had 
1  fo  fine  an  opportunity  of  raffing  her  credit,  fecuring  her  acquifiti- 
:  ons,  and  carrying  her  glory  to  the  higheft  pitch.  They  ffiould  not 
c  be  puffed  up,  but  reflect  on  the  ffrange  viciffitudc  of  human  af- 
:  fairs.  Who  could  expedt,  the  Lacedaemonians  ffiould  ever  be  funk 
1  fo  low,  as  to  fue  for  peace  ?  Yet  what  was  the  lot  of  Sparta 
‘  might  poffibly  become,  fome  time  or  other,  the  lot  of  Athens. 

!  The  latter  fhould  be  moderate  now,  fhould  accept  of  offered 
:  friendffiip,  ffiould  chearfully  receive  a  fubmiffion,  made  only  to 
:  prevent  defperation  in  great  and  gallant  fouls,  and  open  a  field  for 
:  mutual  benevolence.  The  rival-States  may  now  be  reconciled  ;  and 
‘  only  now,  before  things  are  brought  to  extremities,  and  difgrace 


defper 


At  this  crifis,  the  Athenians 


may  confer  on  Greece  the  bleffing  of  a  firm  and  lading  peace. 


and 


‘  it  will  be  their  own.  Lacedaemonians  may  be  obliged ,  but  will 


ipelled, 


pedient 


‘  plicitly  but  with  a  ffirewd  infinuation,  that  would  the  Athenians 
c  ftrike  up  a  bargain  with  them,  they  might  jointly  lord  it  over 
‘  Greece  for  the  future,  beyond  control.” 

Had  Pericles  been  now  alive,  we  may  eafily  guefs,  how  readily  he 
would  have  laid  hold  on  this  opportunity  to  end  a  burdenfome  and 
diffiefsful  war,  which  on  the  fide  of  Athens  had  at  firft  been  necef- 
fitated  and  merely  defenfive.  But  fuccefs  had  elevated  Athens  quite 
too  high  ;  and  no  real  friend  to  the  State  had  at  prefent  fo  much  in¬ 
fluence  as  Cleon,  that  loud  and  boffierous  demagogue.  Hence  it 


Vol.  I. 


1 


comes 


ory, 

comes,  that  fuch  terms  are  infilled  upon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  can¬ 
not  in  honour  accept.  The  truce  expires  *  and  all  the  attention  of 
Greece  is  fixed  on  the  important  fcene  of  contention  at  Pylus. 

The  author  here  interpofeth  an  account  of  what  was  now  doing  in 
Sicily,  and  then  returns  to  Pylus.  The  Spartans  in  the  iile  feem  as 
far  off  a  furrender  as  ever.  The  people  of  Athens  murmur  at  the 
flownefs  of  their  troops,  and  begin  to  think  that  after  all  they  fhall 
not  carry  the  point.  Cleon  amufes  them  with  lies,  and  exafperates 
them  by  flanders.  In  fhort,  tho*  quite  undefigfling  it,  he  bullies 
himfelf  into  the  command  $  and,  at  the  bead  of  a  reinforcement, 
joins  Demoflhenes  at  Pylus.  The  author  defcribes  the  event  with  fo 
much  ftate  and  dignity,  that  he  raifes  it  into  another  Thermopylae. 
'There  three  hundred  Spartans  flopped  for  a  long  time  the  whole  nu¬ 
merous  army  of  Xerxes,  and  perifhed  in  the  fervite.  About  the 
fame  number  of  them  ftruggle  here  as  long  as  they  can  againft  the 
troops  of  Athens  j  but,  to  the  difappointcnent  of  all  Greece,  they  at 
kft  lurrender  prifoners  of  war,  and  are  carried,  nay  are  carried  by 
Cleon,  in  triumph  to  Athens. 

The  territories  of  Corinth  are  invaded  Icon  after  by  the  Athenians 
under  Nicks,  the  consequence  of  which  is  tire  battle  of  Soiygia. 
We  are  then  recalled  to  view  the  laft  adls  of  the  tragical  fedition  at 
Corcyra,  quite  of  a  piece  with,  or  rather  in  cruelty  and  horror 
tranfcending  the  preceding. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  the  Athenians  proceed  with  fuc- 
cefs.  The  conqueft  of  the  ifle  of  Cytheta  by  NiciaS  is  another  fad 
blow  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  They  are  quite  difpirited  }  and  dare  no 
longer  face  in  the  field  thefe  adlive  and  lively,  and  now  more  fo  be- 
caufe  fuccefsful,  enemies. 

Our  author  repafTeth  to  Sicily.  The  Athenians  had  been  hovering 
with  a  fquadron  on  that  cOafl,  on  pretence  of  aiding  the  Egeftdans, 
but  in  fadt  to  excite  a  war  and  embroil  the  Stales  of  that  ifland.  Sy- 

racufe,  the  leading  State,,  perceived  ail  their  fchemes,  and  endeavoured 

to 
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to  prevent  them.  They  firft  obtain  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  amongft  al! 
the  parties  at  war ;  and  prevail  on  the  Sicilians  to  hold  a  general 
congrefs  at  Gela,  for  the  amicable  adjuftment  of  all  their  quarrels  and 
a  perfect  re-union  againft  foreign  enemies.  Hermocrates,  the  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  from  Syracufe,  opens  the  true  intereft  of  Sicily  on  this 
occafion.  The  warriors  muft  now  give  place  to  the  politician,  who 
fhews  himfelf  a  matter  in  the  bufinefs. 

"  He  is  here  fhe  tells  them}  as  reprefentative  of  the  greateft  of  Sptfct?  °f 

\  1  A  0  Hermocrates 

“  the  Sicilian  States.  As  fuch,  he  cannot  fpeak  from  pufillanimity 
**  or  a  fenfe  of  fear,  tho’  he  declares  himfelf  averfe  to  war.  It  is 
•*  difficult  to  enlighten  ignoranee,  and  difficult  to  check  ambition. 

“  But  there  is  a  prudence,  which  all  ought  to  learn ;  a  prudence, 
which  points  out  the  proper  feafon  for  every  purfuit.  It  was  fc- 
“  parate  intereft,  that  firft  kindled  the  flames  of  war  in  Sicily ;  but 
“  feparate  interefts  fhould  always  be  hufhed,  when  the  general  wel- 
11  fare  is  at  ftake.  The  Athenians  have  been  bufy  amongft  them,  to 
“  inflame  their  mutual  refentments,  to  note  their  indiferetions,  and 
**  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage  j  that,  when  the  Sicilians  have 
warred  one  another  down,  they  may  feize  the  whole  ifland  for 
**  themfelves.  The  great  paffion  of  thefc  Athenians  is  conqueft;  they 
“  regard  no  ties  of  confanguinity  ;  they  aim  at  acquiring  vaflals,  no 
“  matter  who.  He  blames  them  not ;  he  can  never  blame  men, 

**  who  are  defirous  of  command  ;  but  he  muft  blame  fuch  as 
**  are  ready  and  willing  to  put  on  their  chains.  The  Athenians  have 
**  no  ftrength  in  Sicily,  but  in  the  divifion  of  its  States.  Let  thofe 
“  States  but  once  re-unite,  and  the  Athenians  muft  get  them  gone  ; 

“  and  may  depart  with  a  face  of  fuccefs,  as  if  they  had  united  whom 
“  they  really  wanted  to  difunite,  and  had  effectually  re-fettled  peace, 
when  their  latent  defign  was  war.”  — He  toucheth  every  topic  in 
a  fuccintt  but  mafterly  manner.  He  hath  recourfe  often  to  figures  ; 
renders  his  addreffes  emphatical,  by  making  his  own  community 
fpeak  from  his  mouth.  He  applies  the  firfi  perjon  and  the  fingular 
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energy 


He  ufeth  thofey^, 
le  Epijile  to  the  Ro 


to  the  Romans.  He 
prefteth  harmony  and  cordial  re-union  amonglt  them  in  a  manner 

beft  fitted  to  perSuade.  The  whole  Speech,  in  a  word,  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  perfuafive  piece  of  oratory. 

The  confequence  is,  a  peace  is  fettled  in  Sicily  to  general  Satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Athenian  commanders  are  obliged  to  return  to  Athens 
with  their  Squadron,  to  be  punished  there  for  what  they  could  not 
poflibly  prevent. 

The  war  continues  hot  through  the  remainder  of  this  book.  The 
Athenians  take  their  turn  in  being  checked  and  vanquifhed.  Their 
attempt  on  Megara  is  related  at  large  and  this  piece  of  narration,  is 
by  far  the  moft  intricate  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  Thucydides* 
The  matter  is  quite  too  much  crowded,  when  he  endeavours  to 

comprehend  in  a  few  terms  the  various  incidents  of  this  Struggle  for 
Megara,  the  fluctuation  of  events,  the  views  and  motives  of  the  par¬ 
ties  engaged.  Brafidas  at  laft  fecures  the  city,  and  quite  difconcerts 
the  main  projeCt  of  the  Athenians.  —  The  latter  alfo  had  another 
great  Scheme  in  agitation  for  a  total  revolution  in  Bdeotia.  Arms  and 
intrigues  were  at  once  to  aft,  both  without  and  within.  The  whole 
force  of  Athens  takes  the  field  on  this  occafion,  under  the  command 
of  Hippocrates.  The  famous  battle  of  Delium  enfues,  before  which 
the  generals  harangue  their  troops.  Pagondas  the  Theban  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Speaker  on  this  occafion.  The  Bceotians  are  not  reprefented 
in  this  hiftory,  as  that  grofs  and  ftupid  people,  which  was  their  cha¬ 
racter  from  the  Succeeding  wits  of  Athens.  The  Athenian  general 
begins  alfo  to  harangue  his  troops,  but  is  cut  Short  by  the  attack  of 
the  enemy.  The  battle  is  finely  defcribed,  and  the  difpute  afterwards 
about  the  dead.  The  Athenians  have  received  a  dreadful  blow, 
which  will  Soon  make  them  begin  to  accufe  their  own  judgments,  in 
refuting  the  accommodation  lately  offered  from  Sparta. 
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In  other  quarters  alfo,  the  balance  of  war  begins  to  incline  in  favour 
of  the  enemy.  Brafidas,  that  adive  and  accomplifhed  Spartan,  had 
now  compleated  a  march,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  army,  through 
Theffaly  and  Macedonia  into  Chalcidic  Thrace.  Plis  bravery  pre¬ 
vails  much,  but  his  condud  more.  He  disjoins  Perdiccas  king  of 
Macedonia  from  the  Athenian  league.  Whenever  he  fights,  he  con¬ 
quers  ■,  and  whenever  he  harangues,  he  eftedually  perfuades.  His 
fpeech  to  the  Acanthians,  is  ftrong,  pertinent,  Laconic.  He  fays  all 
that  can  be  faid  in  favour  of  his  countrymen,  in  recommendation  of 

the  caufe  of  liberty.  There  is  that  air  of  fincerity  and  good-faith  in 
it,  which  were  conftantly  approved  and  verified  by  his  perfonal  de¬ 
portment.  The  towns  revolt  to  him  as  faff  as  he  hath  opportunities 
to  addrefs  them.  The  reader  will  follow  him  with  pleafure  through 
his  many  and  great  exploits,  and  acknowledge  he  wears  his  laurels 
defervedly,  and  with  peculiar  grace. 

In  Book  the.  Fifth,  Cleon  appears  again  upon  the  ffage  to  flop  the  Bod  V . 
rapid  conquefls  of  Brafidas.  The  former  had  been  laughed  into  a 
general,  and  is  now  grown  fo  conceited  that  he  wants  to  enter  the  lifts 
againft  that  truly  heroic  Spartan.  He  accordingly  arrives  in  Thrace, 
at  the  head  of  a  fquadron  and  a  fine  body  of  land-forces.  Fie  retakes 
a  town  or  two;  is  confident,  he  fhall  foon  recover  the  important 
city  of  Amphipolis  j  and,  tho’  contemned  by  his  own  foldiers,  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  brave  the  enemy.  Brafidas,  having  harangued  his  men 
with  his  ufual  fpirit,  throws  open  the  gates,  fallies  out  of  Amphi¬ 
polis,  and  routs  him  in  an  inftant.  Cleon  falls  a  vidim  to  his  own 
cowardice,  and  Brafidas  alfo  drops  a  vidim  to  his  own  valour.  The 
latter  lives  long  enough  to  know  his  own  fide  had  conquered,  and  then 
expires,  admired  by  all  that  knew  him,  and  moft  highly  regretted 
by  the  allies  of  his  country. 

Their  riddance  from  Cleon  diminifhed  the  lofs  of  Athens  in  this  de¬ 
feat,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  had  dearly  purchafed  their  vidory  with 
die  lofs  of  their  hero.  As  the  principal  States  were  now  pretty  nearly 
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balanced,  and  fadly  tired  of  the  war,  a  truce  is  concluded  for  a 
year,  and  a  peace  foon  after  fettled  by  the  management  chiefly  of 
Nicias.  Thucydides  hath  given  us  the  forms  of  negotiating  and  draw¬ 
ing  up  treaties.  They  are  curious  morfels  of  antiquity,  and  the  reader 
will  fee  with  admiration,  how  folemn,  how  concife,  and  yet  how 
guarded  they  are.  The  peace  turns  out  to  be  merely  nominal.  The 
Corinthians,  who  cannot  relifh  it  at  all,  fet  their  invention  to  work  in 
order  to  embroil  Greece  afrefh,  and  to  re-kindle  a  general  war. 
Several  wars  break  out,  in  which  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians 
are  concerned  as  auxiliaries.  And  another  State  in  Greece,  which 
hitherto  had  been  neutral  and  faving  its  ftrength  entire,  endeavours 
now  to  feize  the  primacy  of  Greece  for  itfelf.  We  fhall  be  made 
privy  to  all  her  negotiations  for  carrying  on  the  plan,  and  fee  it  all 
blafted  by  one  battle  at  Mantinea.  This  State  was  the  republic  of 
Argos  in  Peloponnefus,  which  had  been  in  long  alliance  with  but  in 

no  dependence  at  all  upon  Athens,  and  had  been  a  long  time  alfo  at 

% 

peace  with  Sparta,  by  means  of  truces  for  thirty  years.  Young  Alci- 
biades  doth  all  he  can  to  promote  the  quarrel,  till  at  length  the  troops 
of  Sparta  and  Argos  come  to  an  engagement  near  the  city  of  Manti¬ 
nea.  Thucydides  introduceth  the  battle  with  all  the  fpirit  and  preei- 

fion  of  Homer.  The  auxiliaries  arc  marfhalled,  and  animated  by  fuch 
exhortations,  as  arc  beft  fuited  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  each. 
The  Spartans  are  exhibited  at  laft  in  all  their  glory.  Trained  up  for  a 
camp  and  the  day  of  battle,  we  fhall  view  them  in  their  difeipline 
and  adual  exertion  of  their  perfonal  bravery.  They  were  excellent 
combatants  indeed  ;  and  the  reader  will  judge,  whether  Thucydides 
did  not  love  good  foldiers,  and  take  a  pleafure  in  doing  them  juftice. 
It  was  the  greateft  battle,  which  for  many  years  had  been  fought  in 
Greece.  The  Spartans,  on  this  occafion,  wiped  off  all  the  impu¬ 
tations  that  had  lately  been  thrown  on  their  bravery,  becaufe  they 
had  not  been  always  fuccefsful ;  And  the  afpiring  State  of  Argos  is 
compelled  to  acquiefce  in  her  ufual  rank,  and  dill  leave  the 

contention 
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contention  for  fupremacy  to  the  leading  States  of  Athens  and 
Sparta. 

This  Book  aftbrds  but  one  incident  more,  of  confequence  enough 
to  be  particularly  diftinguifhed  ;  arxi  that  is  the  conqueft  of  the  ifle 
of  Melos  by  the  Athenians,  which  fell  out  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  the 
war.  When  the  Athenians  were  landed  and  incamped  on  that  ifland, 
they  fummon  the  Melians  to  a  conference,  of  which  Thucydides 
hath  drawn  out  the  particulars.  It  is  really  an  uncommon  one,  and 
hath  fadly  puealed  the  critics,  whether  they  Ihould  praife  or  condemn 
it.  But,  is  there  any  thing  more  unnatural  in  reciting  what  was  faid 
at  it,  than  in  holding  a  conference  t  It  is  my  bufinefs  only  to  look  at 
the  management  of  it,  and  not  draw  a  veil  over  the  Athenian  poli¬ 
tics,  as  they  are  avowed  on  this  oocafion,  ft  nee  my  author  was  too 
impartial  to  do  it.  Nothing  could  tempt  him  to  make  palliating  re- 

prefentations,  or  to  (uppref6  the  truth. 

“  The  Athenians,  on  this  occafton,  avow  without  a  blufh  that  prin-  Conference  at 

“  ciple  on  which  conquerors  and  tyrants  have  always  afted,  and  yet  c  °s‘ 

“  have  been  alhamed  to  own  :  They  are  ever  hunting  for  colourings 
“  and  pretexts,  and  would  fain  give  to  greedy  power  a  little  of  the  air 
"  of  equity :  But  here,  without  the  leaft  ftiameor  remorfe,  the  Athc- 
u  nians  affert  their  right  toinilave  another  community,  becaufe  it  fuits 
“  their  own  intereft,  and  hecaufe  they  have  power  to  do  it.  This  is 
“  the  principle  from  which  they  argue  ;  and,  how  fcandalous  foever 
“  it  be,  they  argue  ftrongly  from  it.  They  reprefeot  the  politics  of 
**  their  own  State,  of  the  Lacedaemonian  State,  nay  of  all  mankind, 

“  as  incroaching,  oppreffive,  rapacious,  and  totally  eftranged  from 
“  humanity,  good-faith,  and  the  leaft  timfture  of  morality.  The 
“  whole  conference  yields  perhaps  a  juft  representation  of  human 
“  nature  in  the  grofs  j  but  then,  the  reprcfentation  is  diftafteful 
“  to  a  mind,  that  is  cool  and  difengaged.  Such  a  mind  muft  intereft 
w  itfelf  on  the  ftde  of  the  Melians ;  and  be  lorry,  that  the  Athenians 
“  have  not  more  equity  .and  honour  to  qualify  their  power  ;  or,  that 
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**  the  Melians,  with  the  regard  they  fhew  to  honour  and  juftice, 
‘  ‘  fliould  not  have  had  more  power,  or  been  able  to  intereft  at  leaft 
“  one  ally  in  defence  of  their  liberties  and  rights.  In  fhort,  through 
“  the  whole  courle  of  this  Hiftory,  the  Athenians  never  make  fo 
“  fcandalous  a  figure  as  on  this  occafion.” 

In  the  Sixth  Book,  a  fpacious  theatre  is  opened  for  a  renewal  of  the 
war.  The  fcene  is  going  to  flfift  from  Greece  to  Sicily.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  have  fo  bravely  refilled  all  their  enemies  in  Greece,  are 
now  going  to  do  for  thofe  enemies  what  they  could  not  do  themfelves. 
No  patriot,  no  Rate  [man,  no  orator  is  able  to  diffuade  them  from  la- 
vifhing  their  ftrength  on  the  projedts  of  fanguine  ambition  and  foreign 
conquefts.  Their  enemies,  in  the  mean  time,  are  at  leifure,  to  note 
their  indilcretions,  and  improve  them  all  to  their  own  advantage,  ’till 
the  great  name  of  Athens  is  quite  eclipfed,  and  an  end  is  put  to  that 
empire  of  the  ica,  which  floe  had  maintained  for  feventy  years  with 
great  luftre  and  reputation. 


The  Sicilian  war,  which  fome  critics  *  are  inclined  to  think  hath 
no  connexion  with  the  fubjedt  of  Thucydides  and  to  be  mere  digref- 
fion,  whatever  it  may  appear  at  firft,  the  reader  will  at  length  be 
latisfied  was  an  efiential  part  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  and  haftened 
its  decifion.  But,  fuppofing  it  remote  from  the  principal  fubjedt,  it 
muft  however  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  the  hiftory  of  a  war  nobly 
related,  well  connedted,  very  clofely  followed,  and  full  of  incidents 

A 

to  engage  attention,  to  alarm  and  intereft  the  paffions.  Thucydides 
in  the  courfe  of  it,  which  takes  up  the  two  following  books,  will 
difplay  the  excellencies  of  the  poet  and  the  painter  as  well  as  of  the 
bijlorian.  Let  his  merit  be  regulated  from  this  portion  of  his  work, 
it  is  prefumed  that,  without  a  negative,  he  will  be  allowed  the 
mafier  of  Hiftory. 

He  begins  with  deferibing  the  theatre,  on  which  two  mighty 
States  are  going  to  enter  the  lifts.  —  The  geography  and  antiquities  of 
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Sicily 
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Sicily  could  not  in  their  nature  be  very  entertaining,  and  therefore 
they  are  drawn  up  in  the  concifeff:  manner.  —  The  foaring  enterprifing 
genius  of  Alcibiades  hath  formed  a  fuperb  plan  for  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  himfelf  and  his  country.  Alcibiades  could  plan  with  all  the 
magnificence  and  wild  ambition  of  an  Alexander  ;  but  a  citizen  of 
Athens  could  not  have  the  means  of  executing  in  fo  imperial  a  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Monarch  of  Macedonia  and  Captain- General  of  Greece. 

He  was  able  foon  to  convince  the  younger  and  more  numerous  part  of 
the  Athenian  community,  that  the  enterprife  was  raoft  inviting,  and 
carried  with  it  fuch  a  probability  of  fuccefs  as  over- balanced  all  ex¬ 
pence  and  hazard.  It  was  long  the  fabjedt  of  general  converfation ;  it 
gradually  inflamed  the  public  ardor  j  and  at  length  ingrofled  all  their 
hopes  and  wifhes.  In  a  word,  the  expedition  to  Sicily  is  formally 
propofed  and  decreed  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people.  A  fecond  aflem- 
bly  is  convened  on  ways  and  means.  On  this  occafion  a  grand  debate 
enfued,  the  managers  of  which  are  Nicias  and  Alcibiades. 

Nicias  declares  himfelf  “  totally  averfe  to  the  expedition ;  but  doth  sped,  of 
*'  it  with  that  diffidence,  which  was  a  principal  foible  in  his  charac-  Nici3S' 

“  ter.  The  honour  conferred  upon  himfelf,  in  his  nomination  to 
“  the  command,  fhall  not  fupprefs  his  real  fentiments.  He  is  neither 
“  fond,  nor  prodigal  of  his  life  :  But  he  loves  his  country,  and 
“  would  advife  them  to  give  up  the  expedition. - He  next  runs 

tc  over  the  political  topics ,  and  fhews  it  to  be  in  every  light  an  unde- 
firable  and  ill-judged  project.  And  then,  without  naming  him, 
ffrikes  at  Alcibiades  j  proves  him  not  qualified  in  any  refpeil  for 
fo  important  a  command  j  he  reflects  with  fome  feverity  on  his 
life  and  behaviour  ;  and,  tho’  owning  himfelf  afraid  he  /hall  be 
out-voted,  yet  would  fain  have  the  queffion  put  again,  whether 
the  expedition  fhall  proceed  ?” 

Befide  all  the  natural  vivacity  and  fire  of  his  temper,  Alcibiades  was 
now  provoked  by  the  perfonalities  that  Nicias  had  thrown  out  againfl: 
him.  He  had  been  a  conffant  oppofer  of  the  latter,  who  was  beloved 
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at  Athens  for  his  amiable  qualities.  For,  tho’  Nicias  had  not  ipirit 
enough  to  lead  the  people,  yet  he  had  influence  enough  oftentimes  to 
check  and  reftrain  the  afpiring  bufy  Alcibiades.  The  reply  he  makes 
on  this  occafion  ffrongly  marks  the  character  and  complexibn  of  Al¬ 
cibiades  ;  and  delivered  with  that  life  and  grace,  and  pretty  lifp  for 
which  he  was  remarkable,  muff  have  engaged  all  the  attention  of  his 
hearers,  and  drawn  their  approbation  perhaps  in  fpite  of  their 
judgment. 

nch  cf  “  Cenfured  and  provoked  by  Nicias,  he  begins  with  -a  vindication 

..judes.  (C  0p  He  maintains  his  right  to  the  command.  He  hints 

“  at  the  fplendor  of  his  birth,  his  public  fpirit,  the  generofity  of 
“  his  heart.  He  recites,  with  an  haughty  and  exulting  air,  his  vic- 
“  tories  at  the  Olympic  games,  his  magnificence  at  home,  and  his 
“  capacity  for  political  intrigue  already  and  fuccefsfully  exerted.  He 
“  then  juftifies  the  wifdom  of  the  decree  for  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
“  He  fihews  all  the  political  topics  in  a  different  light  from  Nicias. 
“  He  inundates  the  advice  of  the  latter  to  proceed  from  indolence 

"  and  a  defire  to  few  diffenfions  amongft  them.  He  exhorts  to  union, 
“  and  to  the  obfervation  of  order.  So  Athens  rofe  ;  fo  Athens  may 
“  yet  be  much  higher  exalted.  The  fire  of  youth,  the  temper  of 
“  the  middle-aged,  and  the  experience  of  the  old  fhould  ever  duly 
“  accord  and  aft  together.  Sloth  ruins  a  community ;  pradtice 
**  enables  it  to  go  through  every  conflidt,  and  to  triumph  over  all 
“  oppofition.” 

Such  an  addrefs  could  not  but  affedt,  fuch  arguments  could  not  but 
be  perfuafive  with  the  people  of  Athens :  The  expedition  muff  go 
forwards.  But  Nicias  makes  a  fecond  effort,  if  poffible,  to  divert 
them  from  it. 
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He  begins  with  “  a  prayer  for  its  fuccefs;  and  a  defire,  that  the 
preparations  may  be  adequate  to  the  ends  propofed.  He  flates  the 
nature,  the  power,  and  ftrength  of  the  people  they  are  going  to 
invade.  He  then,  in  general  terms,  gives  in  a  bulky  roll  of  ne- 
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tc  cefiary  articles  for  thofe  who.  invade  them.  He  hopes  to  frighten 
tc  and  deter  his  audience  by  the  vaff  expence,  which  he  fhews  mull 
“  neceflarily  be  incurred  on  this  occafion.  The  Athenians  mud; 
**  provide  every  thing  themfelves,  and  truft  for  nothing  to  the  care 
“  and  fidelity  of  Sicilian  allies.  The  public  welfare,  and  the  fafety 
“  of  all,  who  are  to  be  employed  in  this  expedition,  demand  all 
“  manner  of  previous  forefight  and  care.”  . 

This  fpeech  had  a  different  effedt  to  what  Nicias  defigned.  Inftead 
of  difcouraging,  it  animated  his  countrymen  more  than  ever  for  exe¬ 
cution.  Accordingly,  a  decree  was  foon  pafled,  inverting  himfelf 
and  his  collegues,  who  were  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus,  with  full 
power  to  provide  every  thing  needful  for  the  fervice. 

All  hands  now  were  foon  at  work.  The  quotas  from  the  depem 
dents  were  demanded  the  fleet  was  equipped  and  manned  ;  the  levies 
went  on  brifkly,  fince  all  men  came  into  the  fervice  with  alacrity  • 
and  every  thing  was  foon  ready  for  the  expedition. 

At  this  juncture,  fome  drunken  frolics,  in  which  Alcibiades  was 
engaged,  threw  Athens  into  conrternation.  They  were  foon  conftrued 
by  his  enemies  into  a  plot  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Informers  came  in,  and  he  was  diredtly  accufed  of  being  a 


party 


He  avowed  his  innocence,  infilled  on  an  immediate  trial, 


which  he  was  fure  would  end  in  his  jurtification.  The  plot,  which 
in  fadt  was  a  plot  again  ft  Alcibiades,  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  ruin 
him  ;  and  therefore,  by  a  ftrange  prepofterous  ftroke  of  cunning,  he 
is  ordered  to  proceed  in  the  expedition,  and  take  his  trial  at  Ills 

return. 

Our  author  next  defcribes  the  departure  of  the  grand  armament  in 
all  its  folemnity,  and  with  all  the  medley  of  hopes  and  fears  Ihevvn 
by  the  whole  people  of  Athens  on  this  occafion.  He  lays  open  to 
our  view  the  very  hearts  of  the  fpedators.  The  prime  flower  of  their 
rtrength,  nay  Athens  itfelf  is  now  failing  out  of  the  Piraeus,  never 

They  make  the  heft  of  their  way  to  Corcyra,  where 


again  to  return. 
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they  are  left  for  a  time,  that  we  may  be  made  privy  to  the  confuta¬ 
tions  and  defenfive  meafures  of  Sicily.  The  fceneis  now  removed  to 
Syracufe,  the  moft  powerful  State  in  that  ifland,  inhabited  by  Gre¬ 
cians,  and  if  indeed  inferior  yet  fecond  at  this  time  to  no  other  State 
in  Greece  but  Athens  alone.  It  had  frequently  been  haraffed  by  fe- 
ditions,  had  often  been  plagued  with  tyrants,  but  was  at  prefent  under 
a  democratic  conflitution. 

Advice  had  been  received  there  of  the  intended  invalion.  The 
people  are  convened  about  it.  Harangues  are  made  ;  and  the  temper 
of  mankind,  when  party  is  fermenting,  jufHy  exemplified.  Some 
are  incredulous  *,  others  magifterially  pronounce  it  all  a  falfhood.  At 
length  Hermocrates  rifeth  up,  and  gives  them  his  own  fenfe  of  the 
affair. 

Speech  of  He  allures  them,  “  his  country  is  eminently  indangered,  and  nei- 

Hcr»ocxatw.  «  ther  incredulity  nor  ridicule  fhall  awe  him  into  filence.  To  his 

“  certain  knowledge,  the  Athenians  are  already  at  fea,  fully  bent  on 
“  the  conqueft  of  Sicily.  The  Syracufans  ought  to  believe  it,  and 
**  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  Fear  will  unite  all  Sicily  againft  the 
*'  invaders.  Athens  will  only  reap  difgrace,  but  Syracufe  abundant 
“  glory  on  this  occafion.  Large  armaments  are  feldom  fuccefsful ; 

“  they  moulder  away  for  want  of  fupplies,  or  are  ruined  for  want  of 
«*  condud.  They  fhould  therefore  prepare  for  gallant  refinance, 
“  by  getting  every  thing  in  readinefs  at  home,  and  ftrengthen- 
“  ing  themfelves  by  foreign  alliances.  They  fhould  do  more ; 

“  they  fhould  at  once  put  out  to  fea,  and  difpute  their  very  pafiage 

“  with  the  enemy.  A  defeat,  or  even  delay  thus  given  them, 
“  might  oblige  them  to  give  up  the  projed.  He  fupports  his  advice 
“  by  many  ftrong  and  judicious  arguments  ;  and  ends  with  warm 
“  exhortations  to  his  countrymen  to  be  lively  and  adive,  by  no  means 
“  to  defpife  the  enemy  except  in  adion,  but  vigoroufly  and  with  all 
“  their  forefight  to  prepare  for  refiftance,  fince  their  enemies  are  un- 
*l  doubtedly  at  fea,  and  only  not  arrived  on  their  coafis-.” 
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Hermo 


crates.  That  community,  it  is  evident,  was  full  of  cabal  and  fadion, 
iince  this  worthy  patriot  was  regarded  as  a  party-tool  and  a  public  in¬ 
cendiary.  Athenagoras,  the  bluftering  demagogue  who  replies,  treats 
him  in  this  light.  His  virulence 
crates,  as  one  who  wanted  by  any 


Hermo 


means 


into  employment.  He  feems  more  alarmed  for  the  lucrative  polls  of 
the  State  than  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  He  throws  out  a  deal 


of  good-fenfe,  but  in  a  very  impertinent  and  fcurrilous  manner. 

Such  are  the  perfons,  who  rtudy  popularity  more  than  duty,  and  fa- 
crifice  all  their  talents  to  ambition  or  private  lucre. 

He  affirms,  that  “  none  but  cowards  and  traitors  wifh  the  Athe-  Speech  of 
nians  might  not  invade  them,  and  fo  infallibly  meet  their  deftruc-  Athenasc>rat 
“  tion  :  But  the  whole  account  is  a  glaring  falffiood,  the  forgery  of 
“  a  fadious  cabal.  He  appeals  to  his  audience,  whether  it  carries  the 
“  lead  probability  with  it.  Athenians  invade  them  !  The  Athenians 
“  efteem  themfelves  happy  they  are  not  invaded  by  the  Syracufans. 

Yet,  fuppofing  them  fo  mad,  nothing  but  their  own  diigrace  and 

be  the  confequence.  But  it  is  all  a  fidion  ;  a  fcheme  to 
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“  the  State.  Some  men  have  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be  dabling  in 
“  fuch  vile  machinations.  But,  let  them  not  hope  to  efcape  de- 
“  tedion.  The  intention  is  plain  already,  and  ought  to  be  puniffied 
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like  open  treafon. 
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fupport  their  friends,  and  intirely  to  difarm  the  malice  of  their 
domeftic  foes  5  and  inveighs  feverely  againft  the  few,  or  the  party 
whom  he  fuppofeth  to  be  bent  on  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy 
"  at  Syracufe.” 

This  fpeech  of  Athenagoras  was  fo  full  of  ill-timed  choler  and 
party-animofity,  that  had  the  debate  proceeded,  diffienlions  might  have 
run  very  high  at  a  feafon  when  unanimity  was  fo  needful  in  all  the 
members  of  that  community.  A  General  of  great  eminence  and 

weight 


weight  thinks  it  high  time  to  mterpofe  •,  who,  in  a  fliort;  fpeeeh,  re¬ 
primands  Athenagoras,  recals  the  general  attention  to  their  Own  pre-. 
lervation  from  the  imminent  danger,  and  adjourns  the  aflfembly. 

The  grand  fleet  of  Athens  is  now  putting  to  fea  from  Corcyra. 
The  Hiftorian  takes  a  review  of  the  whole,  and  gives  a  fhort  account 
of  its  numbers  and  ftrength.  They  arrive  on  the  coaft  of  Italy, 
where  they  are  refufed  a 
couraging  and  gloomy  afpedl.  They  foon  find,  they  had  been  grofly 
deluded  by  their  Sicilian  friends,  who  infligated  them  chiefly  to  the 
expedition.  The  trick,  which  the  Egefteans-  had  put  on  their  em- 
bafladers,  is  particularly  recited.  •  The  commanders,  at  a  council  q£ 
war,  differ  highly  in  opinion,  and  at  laft  come  to  no  found  resolu¬ 
tion.  They  hover  about  the  coaft  of  Sicily,  and  parade  in  fight  of 
Syracufe.  Alcibiades  endeavours  to  perfuade  the  Cataneans  to  joifi 
with  and  receive  them,  but  a  mere  accident  accomplishes  what  his 
eloquence  could  not.  The  command  of  Alcibiades  came  here  to  aflf 
end.  One  of  the  State-veflels  arrives,  and  fummons  him  to  Athens, 
to  take  iris  trial  for  the  late  frolics  and  irregularities  committed  there. 
That  city,  ever  fince  the  departure- of  the  fleet,  had  been  filled  with 
confufion  and  horror.  A  plot  there  was,  or  rather  a  plot  it  was  de¬ 
termined  there  muft  be,  to  fet  up  a  tyrant,  that  moft  odious  found 
to  Attic  ears.  Recolledion  of  the  dil'mal  things  they  had  heard 
about  the  tyranny  of  the  Pififtratidae  increafed  their  fears,  and  drove 

them  into  f  irious  and  defperate  proceedings.  Thucydides  here  di- 
grelieth  to  fettle  fome  fads  relating  to  that  fet  of  tyrants,  and  their 
demolition ;  particularly,  the  affair  of  Harmodius  and  Ariflogiton, 
one  of  the  moft  famous  incidents  in  the  annals  of  Athens.  He  dif¬ 
fers  indeed  from  moft  other  writers,  and  the  moderns  have  not 


reception.  Every  thing  yields  them  a  dif- 
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thought  proper  to  reft  the  point  upon  his  authority,  great  as  it  is  ;  or, 


tho’  no  man  ever  traced  out  fadts, 


or  made  -  his  enquiries  with  more 


ledatcnels  and  impartiality. 


But 
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But  to  return  to  Alcibiades.  He  was  obliged  to  quit  the  com¬ 
mand,  and  he  feemed  quietly  to  fubmit  to  the  orders  of  the  State. 
But,  determined  not  to  face  his  countrymen  in  their  prefent  mood 
nor  to  hazard  a  trial,  he  gave  them  who  were  fent  for  him  the  flip, 
and  fheltered  himfelf  in  Peloponnefus.  He  became  inftantly  a  moll 
violent  and  dangerous  enemy  to  his  country.  He  is  gone  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  ruin  of  Athens;  of  Athens,  which  he  loved  better  than 
any  thing,  except  the  parade  of  his  own  perfonal  importance,  and  the 
gratification  of  his  private  caprice. 

Nicias  and'Lamachus,  who  now  remained  in  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  by  help  of  a'flratagem,  land  at  Syracufe  without  oppofition,  and 
feize  a  flrong  poll  for  their  incampment.  The  Syracufans  determine 
on  a  battle  to  diflodge  them.  Both  fides  form  in  order.  Nicias  en¬ 
courages  his  men  by  a  fhort,  but  fpirited  and  forcible,  harangue. 
Thucydides  paints  the  battle  with  the  exa&nefs,  perfpicuity,  and  ar¬ 
dor  of  Homer.  The  Athenians  had  the  better;  yet  not  fo  decilively, 
as  to  think  proper  to  continue  in  their  poll,  fince  they  re-embark, 
and  fail  back  to  Catana. 

The  winter,  it  is  true,  was  approaching,  which  both  fides  fpend 
in  negotiations  for  the  acquifition  of  allies.  That  at  Camarina,  where 
embafladors  from  both  the  warring  parties  are  at  the  fame  time  ad¬ 
mitted  to  an  audience,  is  particularly  recited.  — 
behalf  of  Syracufe,  makes  the  firld  add  refs.  “ 
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- Hermocrates,  in 

'*  It  is  maflerly,  like 
all  that  Hermocrates  performs.  It  is  defigned  to  convince  the  Ca- 

marineans,  how  infdious  and  how  vile  the  fchemes  of  the  Athe- 

I 

He  arraigns  all  their 


“  nians  had  ever  been,  and  ftill  continue  to  be. 
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politics  and  all  their  condudt  fince  the  Perfian  invafion  ;  and  gives 
that  artful  turn  to  his  remarks,  which  might  well  deter  others 
from  entering  into  any  connexion  or  alliance  with  them.  His 

flrokes  are  fevere  and  cutting.  He  makes  ufe  of  the  figures,  which 
give  force  and  energy  to  difeourfe.  No  perfon  better  underflood 

the  common  welfare  of  Sicily  j  and  no  perfon  could  better  explain 
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“  it.  He  unfolds  the  political  fcheme  at  prefent  in  agitation ;  de- 
“  dares  the  confequence  in  cafe  the  Athenians  prevail,  to  alarm  the 
“  concern  of  the  Camarineans  for  their  country,  and  further  to  alarm 
their  fears  for  themfelves.  He  even  threatens  them  with  a  fevere 
“  revenge,  in  cafe  the  Syracufans,  without  their  aid,  get  the  better 
“  of  the  invaders.”  In  Ihort,  if  the  Camarineans  had  been  good 
Sicilians,  his  arguments  mult  have  prevailed. 

Euphemus,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  Athenian  embafly  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  makes  a  bold  and  fpirited  defence  for  his  country.  “  He  at 
“  once  brilkly  attacks  Hermocrates  for  the  bitter  imputations  he  had 
“  call  upon  Athens.  He  aflerts  her  fair  reputation,  and  juftifks  her 
“  feries  of  politics  ever  ftnce  the  invafion  of  Xerxes.  Liberty  had 
“  been  the  object  of  all  her  care  and  all  her  condud.  The  Athe- 
“  nians  had  guarded,  had  eftablilhed  it  in  Greece  ;  and  were  come 
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“  to  fupport  and  fecure  it  in  Sicily.  He  throws  back  the  charge  of 
inflaving  projeds  on  the  Syracufans,  who  now  are  eager  to  deprive 
“  the  reft  of  Sicily  of  their  beft  defence,  by  railing  diftafle  towards 
“  the  Athenians.  He  fpares  no  artifice,  omits  no  topic  that  is  likely 
“  to  affed.  He  proves  a  notable  advocate  for  his  Athens,  pom- 
“  poufly  celebrates  her  paflion  and  her  care  for  liberty,  and  moft  in- 
<c  genioufly  drives  to  conceal  her  prefent  ambition  under  a  veil  of 


CC 


“  moft  generous  and  dilinterefted  principles.” 

The  iflue  is,  that  the  orators  have  juft  counterpoifed  one  another's 
arguments,  and  the  Camarineans  declare  a  neutrality. 

The  embaflies  from  Syracufe  fucceed  much  better  in  Peloponnefus. 
The  Corinthians  are  zealous  and  adive  in  their  behalf ;  and  they  have 
now  got  an  advocate  to  roufe  up  and  inflame  the  phlegmatic  Spar¬ 
tans,  who  was  born  to  be  of  every  party,  and  to  be  the  beft  fupport 
of  whatever  party  he  by  times  efpoufed.  It  is  the  exiled  Alcibiades, 
who  pleads  moft  effedually  in  their  behalf  at  a  grand  confultation  at 
Sparta.  His  fpeech  on  this  occafion  is  a  mafterpiece.  “  He  infi- 

“  nuates  himfelf  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of  men  who  had 

“  feared 
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“  feared  and  hated  him.  Whilfi:  he  is  making  his  own  perfonal 
“  juftification,  he  praifeth  and  magnified!  himlllf.  He  betrays  all 
“  the  lchemes  of  Athens,  difclofeth  all  her  plan,  points  out  her  weak 
and  unguarded  parts,  directs  towards  them  the  attack  of  her  foes ; 

“  and,  full  as  he  is  of  refentment  againft  and  fkilful  to  annoy  her, 

“  die  totters  whilfi:  he  fpeaks.”  Syracufe  and  Sparta  are  now  to  grow 
famous  by  the  debafement  of  this  mighty  and  imperial  Republic. 

Her  glory  hath  reached  its  fummit:  It  immediately  will  begin  to 
fink,  and  her  laurels  will  fade  away  apace. 

In  the  fummer  of  the  eighteenth  year  cf  this  war,  the  Athenians 
fiand  away  from  Catana,  and  land  by  night  at  Syracufe.  They  in- 
fiantly  march,  and  feize  Epipolas,  a  firong  poft  that  commanded  the 
city.  The  Syracufans  fight,  but  without  fuccefs,  to  beat  them  from 
it.  The  fiege  now  commenceth  in  form.  It  is  clearly  reprefented 
in  the  whole  of  its  progrefs,  in  all  its  forms.  Every  fkirmifii  is  a 
diftindt  and  lively  pidure.  In  one  of  them  old  Lamachus  is  killed, 
and  Nicias  of  courfe  left  fingly  in  the  whole  command.  He  carries 

with  vigor  and  fuccefs  for  a  fhort 
Gylippus  from  Sparta,  and  the  Peloponnefian  aids  are  now  only  not 
arrived. 

“  If  you  would  read  truly  great  things,”  faid  a  Spartan  to  Took  \’II. 
Augufius  Csefar,  “  read  the  Seventh  Book  of  Thucydides.”  Thi¬ 
ther  we  have  now  brought  this  curfory  lurvey.  The  reader  of  it 
will  undoubtedly  own,  that  no  Hiftorian  ever  executed  fo  clofely,  fo 
firongly,  fo  clearly  and  fo  pathetically,  as  Thucydides.  “  No  fleet 
“  but  that  of  the  Athenians,”  it  is  the  obfervation  of  Cicero  *, 
t£  was  ever  able  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Syracufe.  That  fleet  was 
“  only  able  to  atchieve  it  by  the  mighty  force  and  number  of  three 
“  hundred  Chips.  But  here  firfi  was  the  power  of  Athens  defeated, 

“  leflened,  dcpreflcd.  In  this  harbour  the  fame,  the  empire,  the 
“  glory  of  Athens  are  judged  to  have  fuffered  a  total  wreck.” 

*  Orat.  quinta  in  Vcrrcm. 

Vol.  T. 


fpace  of  time  ;  but 
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Schemes  projected  and  a&ions  conducted  by  Hermocrates  and  Gylip- 
pus  the  Spartan  prove  too  hard  for  Nicias,  whofe  phlegm  and  natural 
diffidence  are  no  match  againft  fuch  vigilance  and  activity.  The  be- 
iMttr  of  fieging  party  foon  becomes  as  it  were  the  beiieged.  The  Letter  of 

Nicias  to  the  people  of  Athens  reprelents  all  the  difficulties,  to 
which  he  finds  himfelf  reduced.  No  man  ever  wrote  fo  precifely 
and  perfpicuoufly  about  military  affairs.  The  reader  of  it  wants  no 
light,  no  dictionary  of  art,  or  an  adept  in  war  to  explain  the  terms ; 
and  can  judge,  as  could  the  meaneft  citizen  of  Athens  to  whom  it 
was  read,  what  was  proper  to  be  done.  Secure  in  the  confcioufnefs 
of  his  own  integrity,  he  neatly  reprimands  his  countrymen  for  the 
great  foible  in  their  behaviour,  juftifies  his  own  conduct,  and  begs  to 
be  recalled.  In  fhort,  Nicias  is  finely  characterized  by  his  own  pen 
in  this  epiftle. 

The  Athenians  are  too  high-fpirited  to  recal  their  troops,  and 

have  too  good  an  opinon  of  Nicias  to  difmifs  him  from  the  command. 

* 

Tho’  Attica  was  now  invaded  by  the  Peloponnefians  and  a  fortrefs 
raifed  by  them  within  fight  of  Athens  itfelf  for  their  lafting  annoy¬ 
ance,  they  fend  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  Nicias  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Demofthenes.  They  empty  Athens  of  the  refidue  of  her 
ffrength,  fo  highly  wanted  for  domeftic  fupport.  The  Syracu fans, 
when  advifed  of  this  reinforcement,  redouble  their  alacrity,  and  hope 
to  finifh  the  war  before  it  could  arrive.  They  had  had  a  career  of 
fuccefs  againft  Nicias,  had  juft  beat  him  both  by  land  and  fea,  when 
Demofthenes  fleered  into  the  harbour  of  Syracufe.  The  fight 
caufed  a  ftrange  alternative  of  elevating  hope  and  dreadful  apprehen- 
fions  in  the  contending  parties.  The  Syracufans  again  become  the 
beiieged  ;  and  Demofthenes  is  intent  to  put  an  end  to  the  fie*ge,  if 
poffible,  by  vigorous  and  daring  meafures. 

Ilis  attempt  to  rc-take  Epipota  is,  in  our  author’s  defeription  of 
it,  as  fine  a  night-piece  as  can  pofiibly  be  drawn,  and  no  pencil 
could  exprefs  it  ftronger.  The  moon  fhines  juft  bright  enough,  to 
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fihew  us  the  Athenians  gaining  the  afcent,  and  to  give  a  glimpfe  of 
the  approaches  of  the  armies  and  their  flrft  ftruggles  with  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  whole  foon  becomes  gloomy  confuflon  and  horrid  tumult. 
What  a  medley  of  finging  their  psans,  of  conflict,  of  flight,  of 
purfuit !  friends  and  countrymen  routing  one  another,  ’till  numbers 
come  tumbling  down  the  precipices,  and  perifih  in  the  fall  !  The 
hope  of  the  Athenians  is  blafted  :  Syracufe  eredls  her  trophies  fa  ft. 

Demofthenes  is  now  convinced,  the  moft  prudent  ftep  they  could 
take  is  to  raife  the  liege,  and  Nicias  at  laft  complies.  The  very  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  going  to  embark  their  troops,  the  moon  is  eclipfed. 
Who  but  muft  pity  the  weaknefs  of  Nicias  at  fo  dangerous  a  crifis  ? 

who  but  be  forry  indeed,  that  fo  good  and  amiable  a  man  Ihould  ftop 
an  army  from  a  principle  of  fuperftition,  and  detain  them  for  fo  long 
a  time  on  a  fpot  of  ground,  where  nothing  but  ruin  and  deftru&ion 
could  befal  them  ?  Men  fo  difpirited  can  make  but  faint  oppofltion 
againft  an  always  high-fpirited  and  now  fuccefsful  enemy.  They 
foon  lofe  another  battle,  and  the  decifive  engagement  is  fall  ap¬ 
proaching. 

But  before  it  is  fought,  Thucydides,  animated  with  more  than 
hiftoric  fpirit,  emulates  his  admired  Homer,  reviews  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  and  catalogues  the  troops  now  warring  againft  and  in  defence 
of  Syracufe.  This  catalogue  is  far  from  being  a  mere  mufter-roll  of 
names.  It  is  full  of  fuch  ftrokes  as  muft  imprint  many  ufeful  and 
moral  reflexions  in  the  mind.  His  little  incidental  fketches  reprefent 
mankind  in  a  true  light,  as  Homer’s  do  the  world  of  nature. 
Homer  paints  the  foil,  and  Thucydides  the  people. 

The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  now  barred  up  by  the  enemy.  The 

Athenians  muft  fight  their  way  out;  or,  burn  all  their  fillips  and 

march  off  by  land.  It  is  determined  to  attempt  the  former;  and 

the  confequence  is  the  battle  within  the  harbour  of  Syracufe.  A 

more  linking,  more  aftonifhing  battle-piece  was  never  exhibited ;  and 

a  mafterly  pencil,  tho’  none  but  a  maftcrly  one,  might  exadily 
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delineate  it  from  this  defcription.  The  prefent  temper  of  the  com¬ 
batants  on  both  tides  is  drongly  marked  in  the  harangues  before  the 
engagement.  Nicias  then  faid  all ,  and  the  Athenians  in  adtion  did 
their  bcjl ;  but  all  was  unavailing.  I  fhall  fay  no  more  about  it, 
lincc  the  reader  hath  nothing  to  do  but  turn  his  eye  towards  it,  and 
diOindhy  view  it  through  the  whole  of  its  procefs,  ’till  the  Syracufans 
fail  in  triumph  to  their  city,  and  rail'e  the  mod  glorious  of  all 
their  trophies. 

The  wretched  perplexities  of  the  Athenians,  the  railing  of  the 
liege,  the  mournful  decampment,  the  good  heart  of  Nicias  fympa- 
thiling  in  all  their  didrefs,  and  endeavouring  to  chear  a  little  their 
defponding  minds,  their  laborious  marches  whilft  the  enemy  is 
harafling  them  both  in  front  and  in  rear  and  on  all  fides,  the  fur- 
render  of  the  column  under  Demodhenes,  the  carnage  in  the  river 
Afinarus  of  the  troops  under  Nicias,  his  furrender  too,  the  butchery 
of  the  generals,  and  the  miferies  of  the  captivated  relidue  of  once  fo 

flourilhing  and  gallant  an  army, - Thefe  are  the  feveral  incidents 

of  this  book,  for  which  an  attentive  reader  will  give  the  highelt 
commendation  to  the  Hiftorian,  when  he  hath  read  them  through  : 
lie  will  have  no  lcifure  ’till  then  to  think  of  Thucydides. 

The  catajlrophe  hath  now  taken  place  in  this  hhlory,  and  the 
reader  is  allured  how  all  will  end.  The  wings  of  this  foaring  republic 
of  Athens  are  clipped,  never  to  reach  their  full  growth  again : 
Yet,  like  an  eagle  in  the  fame  fituation,  Ihe  will  druggie  hard  a 
long  time  (as  it  were)  with  beak  and  talons,  and  would  yet  repulfe 
her  aflailants,  did  Ihe  not  grow  lick  at  heart.  Intedine  fadtion  will 
add  her  enemies  to  fmilh  her  ruin,  as  a  State  imperial  and  commer¬ 
cial.  A  regular  deduction  of  fuch  incidents  as  thefe  is  the  fubjedt 
of  the  Eighth  and  lad  Book  of  Thucydides.  As  a  writer,  lie  now 
performs  in  a  more  faint  and  lefs  engaging  manner,  compared  with 
what  hath  gone  before.  He  hath  but  drawn  his  lines,  but  jud  Iketched 
his  pieces :  But  the  drawings  and  Iketches  will  dill  manifed  the 
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matter’s  hand.  We  will  give  them  a  curfory  view  :  The  reader  will 

give  them  a  more  exadt  and  deliberate  perufal. 

He  fets  out  in  his  ufual  grave  and  folemn  manner,  to  defcribe  the 
people  of  Athens,  difpirited  and  diftreffed  as  they  are  by  the  overthrow 
in  Sicily.  All  the  paflions  and  emotions  of  the  human  nature  take 
their  train.  They  are  incredulous ;  they  are  angry;  they  are  con¬ 
vinced;  and  then,  they  defpond ;  they  pluck  up  their  fpirits  again, 
and  are  refolved  to  hand  it  out,  nor  abandon  their  own  preiervation. 

They  now  caft  their  thoughts  tov/ards  every  refource,  and  prepare 
again  for  war  with  fpirit  and  refolution.  All  the  red;  of  Greece  is 
ready  to  concur  with  the  victorious  party;  all  are  eagerly  running  in 
to  fhare  the  glory  and  the  fpoil.  Their  own  dependents  are  medi¬ 
tating  revolts,  and  feme  make  them  at  once  without  pre-meditation. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  amidtt  the  many  applications  m~de  to  them, 
are  puzzled  which  of  the  revolting  States  they  fhall  firtt  countenance 
and  aflift.  Alcibiades  is  bufy  at  Sparta,  adviling  proper  mcafures, 
and  guiding  their  counfels.  Even  the  Perfian  monarch,  by  his  lieu¬ 
tenants,  enters  into  league  againft  them  ;  and  fome  of  their  flneil 
iflands  are  immediately  rent  afunder  from  fubjedtion  to  the  Athenians. 

The  various  turns  of  the  war  at  Chios,  and  on  the  coatt  of  Ionia, 
are  diftindtly  but  concifcly  related,  ’till  Alcibiades  appears  in  adlion, 
and  exerts  his  bufy  intriguing  genius.  Sufpedted  at  length  and  hated 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  became  again  their  enemy,  and  turned  all 
his  projedfs  on  accompliflflng  his  return  to  Athens,  and  having  his 
country  from  impending  ruin.  His  partizans,  in  the  fleet  and  troops 
of  Athens  now  lying  at  Samos,  cabal  in  his  favour.  A  change  of 
government  is  judged  a  neceflary  meafure  to  bring  about  his  recal- 
ment.  It  is  the  fcheme  of  Alcibiades  himfelf;  but  itisoppofed,  and 

difconcerted  by  Phrynichus;  by  Phrynichus,  who  foon  after  turns 
out  a  violent  enemy  to  the  democracy ,  whiltt  Alcibiades  is  adtive  and 
zealous  in  its  fupport. 
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None  but  our  author’s  pen  could  have  fo  clearly  unfolded  that  fe- 
ries  of  caballings,  that  du&uation  both  in  principle  and  conduit,  and 
that  horrid  embroilment  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Athenian 
State  amongft  themfelves,  which  brought  on  feditions  amongft  the 
troops  abroad,  and  a  revolution  of  government  in  the  city  of  Athens. 
The  democracy  is  at  length  overturned;  and  an  oligarchy ,  confiding 
of  four  hundred  perfons,  ereited  in  its  dead.  The  Athenians  at  Samos, 
where  the  projed  was  firft  laid,  declare  againft  the  Athenians  at 
Athens.  Alcibiades  is  grown  again  a  hearty  republican  ;  and  Thra- 
fybulus  alone  manifeds  throughout  a  iincere  love  and  regard  for  his 
country.  Parties  newly  formed  are  broke  again  into  divifions ;  and 
Athens  was  indebted  to  nothing  but  the  indolence  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  that  die  did  not  fall  immediately  into  their  hands,  through  the 
violence  of  her  own  intedine  feditions.  But  the  new  adminidration 
proved  of  diort  continuance  ;  the  democracy ,  tho’  on  a  model  fome- 
what  varied,  is  again  eftablifhed ;  and  Athens  thus  obtains  a  refpite. 

Full  of  matter  as  this  part  of  the  hidory  is,  Thucydides  hath  kept 
his  narration  clear  and  unembarraffed.  But  then,  it  is  a  bmple  un¬ 
adorned  narration,  and  never  received  the  finifhing  hand.  There  are 
fcattered  occadonally  throughout  it  fome  fhort  accounts,  in  what 
manner  the  principal  agents  delivered  their  fentiments  at  important 
junctures.  They  feem  to  have,  been  memorials,  laid  down  as  the 
ground-work,  for  regular  and  full  orations.  The  reader  will  be  forry 
the  author  was  hindered,  by  what  accidents  can  only  be  guefled,  from 
drawing  out  fome  of  them  at  lead  into  full  proportion  ;  particularly 
that  of  the  deputation  from  the  army  at  Samos  to  Athens,  in  which 
“  the  people  are  perfuaded  to  part  with  their  darling  democracy of 
Thrafybulus  to  the  troops  at  Samos,  when  they  mutiny  in  frvour  of 
the  democracy,  in  which  **  he  mud  pathetically  have  expatiated  on 
<c  tl  e  revolt  of  Athens  from  liberty  and  her  choiccd  patriots,  who 

might  now  form  another  Athens  at  Samos,  and  preferve  her  cm* 
“  pire,  tho'  they  had  lod  the  city  that  of  Alcibiades  further,  when 
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on  his  recalment  he  harangues  the  army  at  Samos  which  recalled  him, 
where  **  he  deplores  the  malignity  of  his  fate,  magnifies  his  ability 
yet  to  ferve  his  country,  and  again  Shines  in  the  character  of  an 
“  able  ftatefman,  a  fubtle  politician,  and  a  zealous  patriot.” 

Upon  the  whole.  One  point  more  muft  be  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  in  honour  of  the  Athenians.  The  characters  of  them  and 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  are  Strongly  contrasted  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  Hiftory,  and  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  former.  Their 
fpirits  rife  with  difficulties,  and  patriotifin  Starts  out  of  mutiny  and 
faction.  The  Lacedaemonians  are  indolent  in  fucccfs,  and  Shew 
neither  alacrity  nor  addrefs  in  promoting  that  caufe  of  liberty,  which 
was  the  grand  pretext  of  engaging  in  this  deSlruCtive  war.  They 
feem  at  laSt  more  intent  on  pocketing  the  royal  fubfidies,  than  doing 
their  duty  as  leaders  and  champions  of  Greece.  They  have  not  yet 
learned  to  make  a  figure  at  fea.  The  laft  view  we  have  of  them  is 
at  the  battle  of  Cynos-fema,  where  they  receive  a  fignal  defeat  from 
thofe  very  men,  whofe  ruin  they  judged  was  well  nigh  compleated. 
When  Athens  is  totally  to  be  vanquished,  as  her  doom  is  faSl  ap¬ 
proaching,  She  muft  aid  her  own  conquerors  and  tyrants,  in  demo¬ 
lishing  her  own  trophies,  and  trampling  under  foot  her  liberties  and 
rights.  Her  own  factions  will  help  to  accomplish,  what  without 
them  no  foreign  enemy  could  have  done.  Whatever  is  human  mull 
decay.  The  befl-conSlituted  State  in  the  world  may  be  undermined 
by  its  own  members,  when  they  could  not  be  conquered,  and  at 
length  be  rendered  an  eafy  prey  to  foreign  powers.  May  GREAT- 
BRITAIN  prove  an  exception  to  this  affeCting  but  juft 
obfervation  ! 
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CONTENTS. 

* 

Introduction,  containing  the  Author's  nafons  for  writing  this  Hi/lory, 
upon  a  review  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  jrom  the  earliefi  times.— 
The  true  re  (fan  of  the  Pcloponnefian  War  was  a  jeahufy  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  power.  Thofe  pretended  were ,  I.  The  affair  of  Epickmnus, 
which  is  opened  at  large  ;  II.  The  revolt  of  Pot  idee  a,  the  circum- 
ftanccs  of  which  are  cxaClly  related.  Confultations  held  at  Sparta  by 
the  members  of  the  Lacedcemonian  League ,  where  at  length  War  is 
decreed,  but  the  rupture  protr aided  for  a  year.  The  Lacedaemonians 
ati  from  a  dread  of  the  growing  power  of  Athens.  A  Digreffon 
Jhewiqg  low  that  power  arofe ,  which  gives  the  Author  an  opportunity 
to  relate  the  hifory  of  fifty  years  between  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  and 
the  breaking  out  of  this  War.  EmbaJJies  accufing  and  recriminating 
arc  fent  to  and  fro,  in  the  account  of  which  are  interwove  the  fieri es 
of  Cylon,  Paufanias ,  and  Themifioclcs.  The  Lacedcemonians  fend  a 
final  demand  to  Athens ;  and  the  Athenians,  at  the  perfuafion  of 
Pericles,  return  a  refolute  anfwer,  upon  which  all  negotiations  are 
ended,  ahd  ah  open  rupture  cnfucth. 
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BOOK  I. 


THucydides  an  Athenian  hath  compiled  the  hiftory  of  the  i„tro^aio». 

war  between  the  Peloponnefians  and  the  Athenians,  as  ma¬ 
naged  by  each  of  the  contending  Parties.  He  began  to 
write  upon  its  firft  breaking  out,  from  an  expedition  that  it  would 
prove  important  and  the  moll  deferving  regard  of  any  that  had  ever 
happened.  He  grounded  his  conjedurc  on  the  earneftnefs  of  both 
the  flourilhing  parties  to  make  all  necefiary  preparations  for  it:  and 
he  faw,  that  all  the  ref:  of  Greece  was  engaged  on  one  fide  or  the 
other;  feme  joining  immediately,  and  others  intending  foon  to  do  it. 

For  this  was  the  greateft  commotion  that  ever  happened  amongft  the 
Grecians;  fince  in  it  fome  Barbarians  and,  it  may  be  faid,  thegreateft 
part  of  mankind  were  concerned.  The  adions  of  an  earlier  date, 

B  2  and 
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•*  ^ 

and  thofe  dill  more  ancient,  cannot  poflibly  through  length  of  time 
be  adequately  known ;  yet,  from  all  the  lights  which  a  fearch  into 
the  remoted  times  hath  afforded  me,  I  cannot  think  they  were  of  any 
great  importance,  either  in  regard  to  the  wars  themfelvgs,  or  any  other 
confiderations. 

9 

It  is  certain,  that  the  region  now  known  by  the  name  of  Greece 
was  not  formerly  poffeffed  by  any  fixed  inhabitants',  but  /was  fubjeCt 
to  frequent  tranfmigrations,  as  condantly  every  didinCfc  people  eafily 
yielded  up  their  feats  to  the  violence  of  a  larger  fupervening  number. 
For,  as  commerce  there  was  none,  and  mutual  fear  prevented  inter- 
courfe  both  by  fea  and  land,  as  then  the  only  view  of  culture  was  to  earn 
a  penurious  fubfiflence,  and  fuperfluous  wealth  was  a  thing  unknown, 
as  planting  was  not  their  employment  it  being  uncertain  how  foon 
an  invader  might  come  and  diflodge  them  from  their  unfortified  ha¬ 
bitations,  and  as  they  thought  they  might  every  where  find  their  daily 
neceffary  fupport,  they  hefitated  but  little  about  finding  their  feats : 
And  for  this  reafon  they  never  flourifhed  in  the  greatnefs  of  their  ci¬ 
ties  or  any  other  circumftance  of  power.  But  the  ncheft  trails  of 
country  ever  were  more  particularly  liable  to  this  frequent  change  of 
inhabitants,  fuch  as  that  which  is  now  called  Theflaly,  and  Boeotia, 
and  Peloponnefus  modly  except  Arcadia,  and  in  general  every  the 
moft  fertile  part  of  Greece.  For,  the  natural  wealth  of  their  foil  in- 
creafing  the  power  of  fome  amongd  them,  that  power  raifed  civil 

diffenfions  which  ended  in  their  ruin,  and  at  the  fame  time  expofed 
them  more  to  foreign  attacks.  It  was  only  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil, 
that  preferved  Attica  through  the  longeft  fpace  of  time,  quiet  and  un- 
difturbed,  in  one  uninterrupted  feries  of  pofledbrs,  One,  and  not 
the  lead  convincing,  proof  of  this  is,  that  other  parts  of  Greece, 
becaufe  of  the  fluctuating  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  could  by  no 
means  in  their  growth  keep  pace  with  Attica.  The  mod  powerful 
of  thofe,  who  were  driven  from  the  other  parts  of  Greece  by  war  or 
fedition,  betook  themfelvcs  to  the  Athenians  for  fecure  refuge,  and 
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as  they  obtained  the  privileges  of  citizens  *,  have  condantly  from  re¬ 
mote#  time  continued  to  enlarge  that  city  with  frefli  acceffions  of  in¬ 
habitants,  infomuch  that  at  lad,  Attica  being  infufficient  to  fupport 
the  numbers,  they  fent  over  colonies  into  Ionia. 

There  is  another,  and  to  me  a  mod:  convincing,  proof  of  the  La™  before  the 

weaknefs  of  the  Ancients.  - Before  the  affairs  of  Troy,  it  doth  nf  Tr°y- 

not  appear  that  Greece  (or  Hellas)  was  ever  united  in  one  common 
undertaking;  nor  had  the  whole  country  that  one  general  appellation; 
nor  indeed  did  the  fame  fubfid  at  all  before  the  time  of  Hellen  the  fon 
of  Deucalion;  the  feveral  nations  taking  their  diftinguifhing  names 
from  their  own  felves,  and  Pelafgicum  being  that  of  the  greated 
trait.  But  when  Hellen  and  his  fons  had  acquired  power  in  *  Pthiotis,  *  Southern  fart 
and  led  out  their  dependants  by  way  of  aid  to  other  cities,  converfa- 
tion  made  the  ufe  of  this  name  become  much  more  frequent  among 
the  feveral  people,  tho  it  was  long  before  it  fo  prevailed  as  to  be¬ 
come  the  general  appellation  of  them  all.  For  this  Homer  is  my 
principal  authority,  who,  tho  born  a  long  time  after  the  Trojan  war, 
hath  no  where  mentioned  them  all  in  this  general  dile,  but  hath 
appropriated  it  to  thofe  who  came  with  Achilles  from  Pthiotis  and 
were  the  fird  that  bore  this  name  of  Grecians  (or  Hellenes).  In  his 
poems  Danaans  and  Argives  and  Achaean s  are  their  didinguifhing 
titles.  Nor  hath  he  farther  once  mentioned  the  Barbarians ,  for  this 
plain  reafon  in  my  opinion,  becaufe  Grecians  were  not  yet  didin- 

guifhed  by  this  one  comprehenfive  name  in  contra- didindlion  to  that 
other.  Thefe  Grecians  therefore  whatever,  whether  fo  apart  in 


i  They  were  admitted  to  the  fame  pri¬ 
vileges  with  free-born  native  Athenians,  lint 
this  was  praftifed  only  in  the  infancy  and 
early  growth  of  that  Hate.  It  was,  after¬ 
wards,  an  honour  very  feldom  and  with 
difficulty  granted.  Thofe  who  came  from 
other  places  to  fettle  at  Athens  arc  diflin- 
guiflied  from  vehiTOJ  citizens,  by  the  name 
of  /X6T0U9/  fojourners,  who  had  taken  up 


their  refidence  and  co-habited  with  them. 

They  performed  feveral  duties  as  fubje£ts  to 

the  Hate  which  gave  them  prote&ion,  but 

never  became  Athenians,  or  citizens  of  Athens 
in  the  emphatical  fenfe  of  thofe  terms.— The 

Englijb  reader  will  plcafe  to  remember  this, 

as  the  diftin&ion  often  occurs  in  the  fequel 

of  the  hiftorv, 
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Minos, 


Piracy. 


their  different  cities,  or  united  by  mutual  converfe,  or  at  length  com¬ 
prehended  in  one  general  name,  for  want  of  ftrength  and  correfpon- 
dence,  never  adted  together  in  joint-confederacy  before  the  war  of 
Troy:  Nor  was  it,  till  the  ufe  of  the  fea  had  opened  free  com¬ 
munication  amortgft  them,  that  they  engaged  together  in  that  ex¬ 
pedition. 

For  Minos  is  the  earlieft  perfon,  whom  we  know  from  tradition  to 
have  been  mafter  of  a  navy,  and  to  have  been  chiefly  lord  of  the  fea 
which  is  called  the  Grecian.  To  him  were  the  ifles  of  the  Cyclades 
fubjedt ;  nay,  moll  of  them  he  planted  himfelf  with  colonies,  having 
expelled  the  Carians  and  fubftituted  his  own  fons  in  the  different 
commands.  And  then  of  courfe  he  exerted  his  utmoft  power  to 
clear  that  fea  of  pirates,  for  the  more  fecure  conveyance  of  his 
own  tributes. 

The  Grecians  formerly,  as  well  as  thofe  Barbarians  who  tho  feated 
on  the  continent  lived  upon  the  coaft ,  and  all  the  iflanders,  when  once 
they  had  learned  the  method  of  palling  to  and  fro  in  their  veflels, 
foon  took  up  the  bufinefs  of  piracy  under  the  command  of  perfons 
of  the  greateft  ability  amongft  them,  for  the  fake  of  enriching  fuch 
adventurers  and  fubfifting  their  poor.  They  landed  and  plundered 
by  fur  prize  unfortified  places  and  fcattered  villages,  and  from  hence 
they  principally  gained  a  fubfiftence.  This  was  by  no  means  at  that 
time  an  employment  of  reproach,  but  was  rather  an  inftrument  of 
glory.  Some  people  of  the  continent  are  even  to  this  day  a  proof  of 
this,  who  flill  attribute  honour  to  fuch  exploits  if  2  genteelly  per¬ 
formed  :  So  alfo  are  the  ancient  poets,  in  whom  thofe  that  fail  along 
the  coafts  are  every  where  equally  accofted  with  this  queftion  Whe¬ 
ther  they  are  pirates  ?  as  if,  neither  they  to  whom  the  queftion  is  put 
would  difown  their  employment,  nor  they  who  are  defirous  to  be 

z  “  With  due  refpefl,  with  humanity’’,  ftcalth  the  labouring  cattle:  They  never 

as  the  Scholiaft  explains  it.  For  then  they  made  their  attacks  by  night,  nor  committed 
never  made  booty  of  or  carried  away  by  any  murder. 


informed 
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informed  would  reproach  them  with  it.  The  people  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  alfo  exercifed  robberies  upon  one  another.  And  to  this  very  day 
many  people  of  Greece  are  fupported  by  the  fame  practices  j  for  in- 
ftance,  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  ./Etolians,  and  Acarnanians,  and 
their  neighbours  on  the  continent :  And  the  cuftom  of  wearing  their 
weapons,  introduced  by  this  old  life  of  rapine,  is  Hill  retained  amongft: 
them. 

The  cuftom  of  wearing  weapons  once  prevailed  all  over  Greece,  as 
their  houfes  had  no  manner  of  defence,  as  travelling  was  full  of 
hazard,  and  their  whole  lives  were  patTed  in  armour,  like  Barbarians. 
A  proof  of  this  is  the  continuance  hill  in  fome  parts  of  Greece  of 
thofe  manners,  which  were  once  with  uniformity  general  to  all.  The 
Athenians  were  the  firft,  who  difeontinued  the  cuftom  of  wearing 
their  fwords,  and  who  palfed  from  the  diffolute  life  into  more  polite 
and  elegant  manners.  And  it  is  not  a  long  time,  fince  thofe  amongft: 
the  rich,  who  were  advanced  in  years  and  ftudied  their  cafe,  left  off 
wearing  their  linen  garments  and  fattening  the  hair  of  their  head  in 
a  knot  behind  with  3  grafhoppers  of  gold  ;  tho  the  aged  amongft  the 
Ionians  have  conftantly  perfevered  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  ornaments  as 
marks  of  their  affinity.  That  modeft  uniformity  of  drefs,  which  is 
ftill  in  vogue,  was  firft  introduced  by  the  Lacedemonians  ;  amongft 
whom  in  other  points  alfo  there  was  the  greateft  equality  of  drefs 
and  diet  obferved,  both  in  the  higheft  and  the  meaneft  ranks.  They 
alfo  were  the  firft  who  performed  their  exercifes  naked,  /tripping 
themfelves  in  public  and  anointing  with  oil  before  they  entered  the 
lifts ;  tho,  before,  the  cuftom  had  prevailed  at  the  Olympic  games 
for  the  champions  to  wear  fcarfs  about  their  loins;  and  it  is  only  a 
few  years  fince  thefe  were  quite  +  diluted.  But  even  yet,  amongft 
fome  Barbarians,  more  efpecially  thofe  of  A/ia,  where  the  matches 

3  To  intimate  their  being  the  original  duftion  of  the  earth.  They  regarded  them* 
pofl’efTors  and  pure  natives  of  the  foil,  as  felves  as  co temporary  with  the  iniefts. 
much  as  the  very  g: afboppers,  which  they  4  .Sec  Mr.  ll'cji' s  Dificrlation  on  the 
fuppofed  to  be  a  natural  and  fpontancous  pro-  Olympic  Games,  p.  50, 

% 
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of  boxing  and  wreftling  are  in  repute,  the  combatants  engage  with 
fcarfs  round  their  loins.  Many  other  arguments  might  with  eafe 
be  alledged,  to  prove  that  ancient  Greece  had  forms  and  modes 
of  living  quite  limilar  to  thofe  of  the  prefent  Barbarian  world. 

As  for  cities,  fo  many  as  are  of  a  later  foundation  and  better  placed 
for  the  increafe  of  wealth  lince  the  improvement  of  naval  skill ;  all 
thefe  have  been  built  on  the  fea-lhore  and  walled  about,  and  are 
lituated  upon  necks  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  fea,  for  the  fake  of 
traffic  and  greater  fecurity  from  the  infults  of  neighbouring  people. 
But  thofe  of  an  earlier  date,  having  been  more  fubjedt  to  piratical 
depredations,  are  lituated  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  not  only 
on  illands  but  alfo  upon  the  main.  For  even  thofe  who  lived  upon 
the  coaft,  tho’  inexpert  at  fea,  were  ufed  to  make  excurfions  up 
into  the  country,  for  the  fake  of  plunder:  And  fuch  inland  fettle- 
ments  are  difcernible  to  this  very  day. 

But  the  people  of  the  illands,  that  is  the  Carians  and  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  were  by  much  the  moft  expert  at  thefe  piratical  adventures : 
For  by  them  the  greateft  part  of  the  illes  was  inhabited.  This  is 
proved  from  the  expiation  folemnized  at  Delos  in  the  courfe  of  this 
war  on  which  occafion,  all  the  fepulchres  of  the  dead  in  that  illand 
being  broke  open,  more  than  half  of  the  number  appeared  to  be 


be  fuch 


found  in  their  graves 


and  a  particularity  of  interment  5  Hill  ufed  amongll  them.  It  was 


Minos 


tion  was  opened  at  fea.  For  by  him  the  mifchievous  Banditti  were 
ejedted  from  the  illands,  and  many  colonies  of  his  own  planted  there 
in  their  ded.  And  from  this  period  it  was,  that  the  maritime  people, 
grown  more  intent  on  the  acquilition  of  wealth,  became  alfo  more 


5  The  Carians  firft  invented  the  bols  of 
fhields  and  the  creft  of  helmets.  In  remem¬ 
brance  of  this,  a  fmall  fhield  and  a  crefl: 
were  always  buried  with  them :  By  this 

means  were  the  Carians  known.  The  Phoe¬ 


nicians  were  diftinguilhed  by  the  manner  of 
their  interment :  For,  whereas  other  Na¬ 
tions  laid  the  faces  of  their  dead  towards  the 
eaft,  the  Phoenicians  reverfed  the  pofturc  and 

laid  them  to  the  weft.  Scboliaji . 
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fond  of  fettled  habitations:  and  fuch  of  them,  as  then  iurpafied  in 
wealth,  drengthened  their  lettlements  by  walling  them  about.  And 
this  their  paflion  for  gain  continuing  to  increafe,  the  poorer  hired  out 
their  fervices  to  thofe  who  had  affluence  ;  and  the  great,  who  had  all 
needful  fupplies  at  hand,  reduced  lefs  powerful  cities  into  their  own 
fubjedtion.  And  their  power  by  thefe  methods  gradually  advancing, 
they  were  enabled  in  procefs  of  time  to  undertake  the  Trojan 

expedition. 

It  is  farther  my  opinion,  that  the  aflemblage  of  that  armament  by  Aa'»  of  tU 
Agamemnon  was  not  owing  fo  much  to  the  attendance  of  the  fuitors  ^y/ri’roy. 
of  Helen  in  purfuance  of  the  oaths  they  had  fworn  to  Tyndarus,  as 
to  his  own  fuperior  power.  It  is  related  by  thofe,  who  received  from 
their  anceftors  the  mod  certain  memorials  of  the  Peloponnefian  af¬ 
fairs,  that  Pelops,  arriving  there  from  Afia  with  abundance  of  wealth, 
foon  gained  fo  great  an  influence  over  thofe  needy  people  that,  tho’ 
a  foreigner,  he  had  the  honour  to  have  the  country  called  after  his 
own  name  ;  and,  that  the  power  thus  gained  by  him  was  fucceffively 
enlarged  by  his  poderity.  Eurydheus  indeed,  whofe  mother  was 
the  flder  of  Atreus,  periflied  in  Attica  by  means  of  the  Heraclidas ; 

and  Eurydheus,  when  he  departed  on  that  expedition,  left  the 
government  of  My  cense  and  his  kingdom,  becaufe  of  his  affinity,  in 

the  care  of  Atreus  who  then  refided  with  him,  having  fled  from  his 
father  upon  the  murder  of  Chryfippus.  When  therefore  the  return 
of  Eurydheus  was  prevented  by  death,  and  the  Myceneans  from  a 
dread  of  the  Heraclidac  were  well  inclined  to  Atreus,  as  a  perfon  of 
great  abilities  and  deep  in  the  adeftions  of  the  people,  he  eafily  ob¬ 
tained  the  kingdom  of  Mycenai  and  all  the  territories  which  had 
belonged  to  Eurydheus ;  and  from  hence  the  family  of  Pelops  quite 
overpowered  the  family  of  Perfeus.  To  thefe  enlargements  of  power 
Agamemnon  fuccceding,  and  being  alfo  fuperior  to  the  red  of  his 
countrymen  in  naval  drength,  he  was  enabled  in  my  opinion  to  form 
that  expedition  more  from  awe  than  favour.  It  is  plain,  that  lie 
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equipped  out  the  largeft  number  of  (hips  himfelf,  befides  thofe  ho 
lent  to  the  Arcadians.  Homer  is  my  witnefs  here,  if  his  teftimony 
have  any  force  j  who  hath  farther  at  the  delivery  of  the  fceptre 
filled  him, 

“  Of  many  ifles  and  of  all  Argos  king.” 

And  a  king  who  lived  upon  the  continent  could  not  poffibly  be  lord 

of  iflands,  except  fuch  as  were  adjacent,  the  number  of  which  muft 

needs  be  fmall,  unlefs  he  had  a  competent  ftrength  at  fea  :  But, 

from  this  armament  we  have  good  light  afforded  to  guefs  at  the 
preceding. 

What  though  Mycenae  was  a  fmall  city,  or  though  any  place  at 
that  time  remarkable  appear  at  prefent  inconfiderable  to  us  j  yet,  no 
one  ought  on  thefe  motives  prematurely  to  imagine  that  armament  to 
have  been  lefs  conliderable  than  it  is  defcribed  by  the  poets  and  re¬ 
ported  by  tradition.  Suppofing  the  city  of  Lacedaemon  to  be  now 
in  a  ruinated  condition,  nothing  left  but  the  temples  and  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  the  mafs,  I  fancy,  in  procefs  of  time,  pofterity  could  not 
eafily  be  induced  to  believe  that  their  power  had  ever  been  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  glory.  Of  the  6  five  divifions  of  Peloponnefus  they 
are  actually  poffeffed  of  two,  have  the  command  of  the  whole,  and 
of  many  confederate  ftates  without  ;  yet,  as  the  city  is  neither 
clofely  built,  as  the  temples  and  public  edifices  are  by  no  means 
fumptuous,  and  the  houfes  detached  from  one  another  after  the  old 
mode  of  Greece,  it  would  fuffer  difparagement  from  fuch  a  view. 


If  we  farther  fuppofe  the  Athenians  in  the  fame  reverfe  of  fortune, 
from  the  view  the  city  then  would  afford,  it  might  be  gueffed  that 


once  it  had  double  the  ftrength  which  it  really  hath, 
not  therefore  to  be  incredulous,  nor  fo  much  to  regard  the 


We  ought 
appearances 


of  cities  as  their  power  >  and  of  courfe  to  conclude,  the  armament 


6  Thefe  were  Laconia,  Arcadia,  Argo- 
lica,  Mefienia  and  Elis.  The  Lacedemo¬ 


nians  were  poflelTcd  of  Laconia  and  Mef- 
fenia.  Scboliaji . 
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againft  Troy  to  have  been  greater  than  .ever  was  known  before,  but 
inferior  to  thofe  of  our  age.  And  whatever  credit  be  given  to  the 
poetry  of  Homer  in  this  refpeft,  who  no  doubt  as  a  poet  hath  fet  it 
off  with  all  poffible  enlargement,  yet  even  according  to  his  account, 
it  appeareth  inferior.  For  he  hath  made  it  to  confift  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  ihips ;  thofe  of  the  Eoeotians  carrying  each  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Men,  thofe  of  Philo&etes  fifty ;  pointing  out,  as  I  imagine,  the 
largefl  and  the  fmallefl  rates ;  for  of  the  rate  of  other  fhips  he  hath  not 
made  the  leaffc  mentionin  his  catalogue ,  tho*  he  hath  exprefly  informed 
us  that  every  perfon  of  the  crews  belonging  to  the  Ihips  of  Philoc- 
tetes  were  both  mariners  and  foldiers,  fince  he  hath  made  all  who 
plyed  at  the  oar  to  be  expert  at  the  bow.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
fhips  carried  fupernumeraries,  excepting  kings  orperfons  in  command, 
efpecially  as  their  point  was  a  mere  tranfportation  with  all  the  necef- 
fary  habiliments  of  war,  and  as  their  fhips  were  not  decked,  but  built 
entirely  in  the  fafhion  of  the  old  piratical  cruizers.  If  therefore  a  mean 
be  taken  between  the  larged;  and  fmallefl  rates,  the  number  of  the 
whole  will  turn  out  7  of  fmall  account  for  quotas  fent  in  general 
from  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  reafon  of  this  was  not  fo  much  a 
fcarcity  of  men  as  want  of  money.  They  adjufled  the  number  of 
men  to  the  flender  flore  of  provifions  they  already  had,  and  the 
probability  of  procuring  a  competent  fubfiflence  in  the  courfe  of  the 
war.  On  their  firfl  landing  they  got  the  better  in  fight ;  the  proof  is, 
that  they  could  not  otherwife  have  fortified  their  camp  with  a  wall. 
Neither  doth  it  appear  that  they  exerted  all  their  flrength  at  once, 

numbers  being  detached  for  fupplies  of  provifions,  to  till  the  Cherfo- 

•  * 

nefus,  and  to  forage  at  large.  Thus  divided  as  they  were,  tho 
Trojans  were  better  able  to  make  a  ten  years  refinance,  being  equal 
in  force  to  thofe  who  were  at  any  time  left  to  carry  on  the  fiege. 

7  Thucydides  makes  it  of  fmall  account,  expedition  again  ft  Troy  was  1020C0.  For 
in  regard  to  the  war  which  is  his  fubjeft.  the  mean  between  120  and  50  is  85,  and 
But  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  85  x  by  1200=102000. 
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For  had  the  flores  of  proviflon  at  the  firft  landing  been  ample  enough 
for  the  whole  number  of  men  they  brought,  and  had  they  been  able 
to  profecute  the  war  free  from  the  avocations  of  foraging  and  tillage, 
their  fuperiority  in  the  field  muff  have  given  them  an  eafy  and  ex¬ 
peditious  conquefl.  But  in  fadt  they  did  not  ply  the  work  with  all 
their  number,  but  only  with  a  part  conftantly  referved  for  the  pur- 
pofe  :  Had  they  formed  the  fiege  with  their  whole  force,  in  lefs  time 
and  with  lefs  difficulty  they  rauft  have  taken  Troy.  Through  want 
of  Money  it  was,  that  expeditions  prior  to  this,  and  even  this  the 
mofl  celebrated  of  all  that  ever  happened,  are  plainly  found  to  have 
been  lefs  in  reality  than  they  are  in  fame  or  current  eflimation  at 
prefent  through  poetical  affiflance. 

State  of  Nor  did  the  profperous  event  of  the  Trojan  expedition  put  an  end 

Greece  confe-  t0  the  unfettled  and  fluctuating  flate  of  Greece,  or  fecure  that  tran- 

qncnt  to  It.  °  7 

quillity  fo  neceffary  to  advancement.  The  return  of  the  Grecians 
from  Ilium  after  fo  long  an  abfence,  gave  rife  to  many  innovations. 
Seditions  were  excited  in  almoft  every  city ;  and  thofe,  who  were 
forced  to  withdraw,  built  cities  for  themfelves  in  other  places.  The 
prefent  Boeotians,  for  inftance,  being  driven  out  of  Arne  by  the 
Theflalians,  fixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  planted  themfelves 
in  the  country  now  called  Bceotia,  tho’  before  that  time  Cadmeis  : 
But  a  body  of  them  had  already  feated  themfelves  there,  of  whom 
were  thofe  who  went  in  the  expedition  againft  Troy :  And  eighty 
years  after  it,  the  Dorians  with  the  Heraclidaa  took  poffeffion  of 
Peloponnefus.  It  was  not  without  much  ado  and  length  of  time, 
that  Greece  quiet  and  fettled  at  home  had  opportunity  to  fend  colo¬ 
nies  abroad.  Then  the  Athenians  planted  Ionia  and  moft  of  the 
iflands  j  the  Peloponnefians  the  greatefl  part  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
even  fome  colonies  in  the  different  tradfs  of  Greece.  But  all 


If  ben  it  begun 
to  thrive . 


thefe  tranfadlions  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  Trojan  war. 

But  when  once  the  flate  of  Greece  was  grown  more  robufl,  and 
incrcafe  of  wealth  became  their  fludy  more  than  ever  before,  as  the 
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public  revenues  grew  apace,  in  many  places  tyrannies  Parted  up  :  For 
before  this  kingdoms  were  hereditary  and  with  limited  authority. 

Now  Greece  throughout  was  employed  in  building  navies,  and  be¬ 
came  addicted  to  naval  affairs  with  unufual  application.  The  Corin¬ 
thians  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft,  who  by  varying  the  make  of  their 
ffiips,  brought  them  to  that  model  which  is  now  in  ufe,  and  Corinth 
to  be  the  frit  place  of  Greece  where  8  triremes  were  built.  It  is  a 
known  fadt,  that  Aminocles  a  fhip-carpenter  from  Corinth  built  four  Aminocles 
ihips  for  the  Samians :  Now,  from  the  arrival  of  Aminocles  at  Samos 
to  the  conclufion  of  the  war  which  is  now  my  fubjedt,  there  palled 
at  mod  but  three  hundred  years.  The  oldefl  fea-fight  we  know  any  The  Meti 
thing  of,  was  that  of  the  Corinthians  againlt  the  Corcyreans  : 
the  diftance  between  that  and  the  fame  period  is  not  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fixty.  For  the  city  of  the  Corinthians,  being  feated  on  Corinth, 
the  ifthmus,  hath  ever  been  a  place  of  trade,  as  formerly  the  Grecians 
both  within  and  without  Peloponnefus,  mM^accuftomed  to  land 
than  fea,  could  have  no  traffic  with  one^^mer  without  palling 
through  their  territory.  They  were  alfo  remarkable  for  wealth,  as 
clearly  appeareth  from  the  ancient  poets,  who  have  given  that  city 
the  epithet  of  rich.  And,  when  once  navigation  was  pradtifed  in 
Greece,  they  loll  no  time  in  their  own  equipments ;  they  cleared  the 
fea  of  pirates  and,  opening  their  town  as  a  public  mart  both,  by 
land  and  fea,  made  Corinth  powerful  by  the  increafe  of  its  revenue. 

The  Ionians  had  no  naval  force  till  a  long  time  after  this,  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  firlt  king  of  the  Perlians  and  his  fon  Cambyfes :  And, 
waging  war  with  Cyrus,  they  were  for  a  time  mailers  of  the 
fea  which  lieth  upon  their  own  coalls.  Polycrates  alio,  who  was 


8  The  triremes  were  the  fliips  of  war, 
of  the  galley  kind,  and  take  their  name 
from  the  three  banks  of  oars  with  which 

they  were  furnilhed.  They  were  alfo 
malted  and  carried  fails i  but  they  generally 


lowered  the  fails  when  they  came  to  ai5t ion, 
and  relied  chiefly  on  their  oars, that  they  might 
be  more  able  to  tack  about,  or  to  run  down 
upon  the  enemy  with  more  force  and  fledJi- 
nefs.  Sec  Potter’s  Archseologia,  vol.  ii.  c.  *4. 

tyrant 
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tyrant  of  Samos  In  the  reign  of  Cambyfes,  having  a  powerful  navy 
fubdued  many  of  the  iflands,  and  among  the  reft  Rhenea,  which  as 
foon  as  conquered  he  confecrated  to  Delian  Apollo.  The  Phoceans 


alfo,  when 


Marfeilles 


gagement  at  fea  againft  the  Carthaginians. 

Naval affa'm.  Thefe  were  the  moft  remarkable  equipments  of  a  naval  force; 

and  thefe,  tho’  beyond  conteft  many  generations  later  than  the  war 
of  Troy,  had  a  very  fmall  number  of  triremes,  but  confifted  chiefly 


of  the  1 
Median 


And  it 


who  fucceeded  Cambyfes  in  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  that  the  tyrants 
of  Sicily  and  the  Corcyreans  became  mafters  of  any  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  triremes.  For  thefe  laft  were  the  only  inftances  of  a  naval 
ftrength  in  Greece,  before  the  invafion  of  it  by  Xerxes,  that  dc- 


ferve  particular  mention, 
nians,  and  fom 
of  fifty  oars. 


The  veflels  of  the  fEginetse,  of  the  Athe- 
were  few  in  number  and  moft  of  them  but 
till  later  times,  when  the  Athenians  had 


that  at  the  perfuafion  of  Themiftocles 


(hip. 


thefe 


were  not  yet  compleatly  decked  over. 

Such  therefore  were  the  navies  of  Greece,  both  of  an  earlier  and 
later  date.  And  the  fates  to  which  they  belonged  gained  by  them 
confiderable  ftrength,  through  an  increafe  of  their  revenue  and  the 
enlargement  of  their  dominions.  Embarkations  grown  more  fre¬ 
quent,  efpecially  to  thofe  who  were  pent  up  in  a  narrow  foil,  occa- 
fioned  the  reduction  of  the  ifles  :  But  for  a  land  war,  and  in 


confequence  of  that,  an  acceffion  of  power,  none  fuch  was  at  that 
time  known.  All  conflicts  of  that  fort,  which  ever  happened,  were 
difputes  of  boundary  between  contiguous  ftates.  The  Grecians  had 
not  yet  lunched  forth  into  diftant  expeditions,  nor  aimed  ambiti- 
oufly  at  foreign  conquefts.  There  were  no  dependent  cities,  which 

furniflhed 


furnifhed  quotas  at  the  will  of  others  who  gave  them  law ;  nor  did 

concur  in  any 

petty  Jiate  took  up  arms  occafionally  in  its 
incroachments  of  its  neighbours.  At  mod,  the  greateft  divifion  of 
Greece  that  ever  happened  was  in  the  old  rupture  between  the  Chal- 
cideans  and  Eretrians,  when  leagues  were  formed  in  favour  of 


joint  undertaking ;  each 
own  defence  againd  the 


thofe  who  were  upon  equality 


both. 

By  thefe  means  was  the  growth  of  many  dates  prevented,  and  Ioniaas. 

that  of  the  Ionians  by  a  different  caufe - the  great  and  furprizing 

growth  of  the  Perfian  power.  For  Cyrus,  after  he  had  compleated 
the  conqued  of  Crcefus  and  all  the  country  which  lieth  between 
the  river  Halys  and  the  fea,  invaded  them  and  inflaved  their  towns 
upon  the  continent :  And  Darius  afterwards,  victorious  by  the  drength 
©f  a  Phoenician  fleet,  did  the  fame  by  the  iflands. 

As  for  thofe  tyrants,  who  had  any  where  ufurped  the  government  Tyrants , 
of  Grecian  cities,  —  their  whole  application  b^uM^onfined  to  their 

own  private  concerns,  to  the  guard  of  thej^^HPis  or  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  their  families  —  they  redded  in  thei^wn  cities  fo  far  as  was 
confident  with  their  own  fecurity.  Nothing  worthy  of  remem¬ 
brance  was  atchieved  by  them,  unlefs  we  take  into  account  the  fre¬ 
quent  broils  between  them  and  their  neighbours :  Not  but  that  the 
tyrants  in  Sicily  had  advanced  their  power  to  a  great  height.  But 
Greece  in  general  was  thus  withheld  for  a  long  courfe  of  time 

from  performing  any  remarkable  exploit,  by  the  ftrength  of  her 
united  or  the  adventurous  efforts  of  her  feparate  Jiates. 

But,  after  that  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  and  all  the  tyrants  of  other  Athenians, 
parts  of  Greece,  generally  and  of  old  fubjeCt  to  thefe  violent  in¬ 
croachments,  notwithflanding  their  number  and  the  frefh  vigour 
of  *  the  laft,  were  all  (except  thofe  of  Sicily)  demolifhed  by  the  *  77, 
Lacedaemonians : ——For  Lacedaemon,  ever  iince  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dorians,  in  whofe  podedion  it  flill  continued),  tho’ 
haraifed  with  feditions  the  longed  of  any  place  we  know,  yet  hath 


ever 
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ever  been  happy  in  a  well-regulated  government,  and  hath  always 
been  exempt  from  tyrants  *.  For,  reckoning  to  the  conclufion  of  this 
prefent  war,  it  is  fomewhat  more  than  four  hundred  years  that  the 
Lacedemonians  have  enjoyed  the  fame  polity  :  On  this  bails  was 
their  power  at  home  founded,  and  this  enabled  them  to  exert  it  in 

regulating  other  Jlates . - But,  after  that  the  tyrants  were  by  them 

extirpated  from  Greece,  not  many  years  intervened,  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon  was  fought  by  the  Medes  againft  the  Athenians :  And 
in  the  tenth  year  after  that,  the  Barbarian  (Xerxes)  again  with  a 
vaft  armament  invaded  Greece  in  order  to  inflave  it.  Hanging 
then  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  account  of 
their  preeminent  power,  took  the  command  of  all  the  Greeks  com¬ 
bined  together  in  their  own  defence  ;  whilft  the  Athenians,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Medes,  having  already  determined  to  abandon  their 
city  and  laid  in  their  neceflary  ftores,  went  on  board  their  fhips,  and 
made  head  agai#$^^2  by  fea.  Having  thus  by  their  common 
efforts  repulfed  tn^^Jbarian,  the  Grecians,  not  only  thofe  who 
revolted  from  the  kingbut  thofe  alfo  who  had  combined  together 
againft  him,  were  foon  after  divided  among  themfelves,  fiding  either 
in  the  Athenian,  or  in  the  Lacedaemonian  league  :  For  the  maftery 
appeared  plainly  to  be  in  their  hands,  fince  thefe  were  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  by  land  and  thofe  by  fea.  The  agreement  between  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  and  Lacedaemonians  was  but  of  fhort  continuance  >  variance 
enfued  ;  and  they  entered  the  lifts  of  war  one  againft  another,  each 
with  the  additional  ftrength  of  their  own  refpedtive  allies :  And 
hence,  if  any  other  Grecians  quarrelled,  they  went  over  in  parties  to 
thefe  as  their  principals.  Infomuch  that  from  the  invafion  of  the 
Medes  quite  down  to  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  one  while  ftriking 
up  truces,  another  while  at  open  war  cither  with  one  another  or  the 
confederates  revolting  from  either  league,  they  had  provided  them¬ 
felves  with  all  military  ftores,  and  much  improved  their  skill  by  con- 
ftant  practice  cxcrcifed  in  dangers. 


As 
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As  for  the  Lacedemonians,  they  gave  law  to  their  confederates  Laced  *mo 


mans. 


without  the  heavy  impolition  of  tributes.  Their  ftudy  was  only  to 
keep  them  well-affedted  to  themfelves,  by  introducing  the  oligarchy 
among  them.  But  the  Athenians  lorded  it  over  theirs,  having  got 
in  courfe  of  time  the  fhips  of  all  thofe  who  might  oppofe  them  into 
their  own  hands  excepting  the  Chians  and  the  Lelbians,  and  impofed 
on  them  a  certain  payment  of  tribute.  -  And  their  own  particular 
preparations  for  the  prefent  war  were  more  ample  than  former  times 
had  known,  even  during  the  greateft  vigour  of  their  Jlate  and  the 
mod  perfect  harmony  between  them  and  their  allies. 

Such  are  the  difcoveries  I  have  made  concerning  the  ancient  date  a„j 

of  Greece ;  which,  tho’  drawn  from  a  regular  feries  of  proofs,  will  c’^tull,y 
not  ealily  be  credited  :  For  it  is  the  cuflom  of  mankind,  nay  even 
where  their  own  country  is  concerned,  to  acquiefce  with  ready  cre¬ 
dulity  in  the  traditions  of  former  ages,  without  fubjeding  them  to 
the  ted:  of  fedate  examination.  Thus,  for  dndance,  it  is  yet  a  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  amongd  the  bulk  of  the  Athenian  People,  that  Hip¬ 
parchus  was  the  tyrant,  and  therefore  ilain  by  Harmodius  and  Arifto- 
giton ;  and  they  have  not  yet  difcovered,  that  Hippias  then  governed 
by  virtue  of  his  being  the  elded  of  the  fons  of  Pifidratus,  and  that 
Hipparchus  and  Theffalus  were  his  brothers.  Plarmodius  and  Arido- 
giton,  on  the  very  day  appointed  and  juft  at  the  crifis,  fufpeding  that 
information  had  been  given  to  Hippias  by  fome  who  were  privy  to 
the  defign,  made  no  attempt  upon  him  as  put  already  on  his  guard. 

Yet  willing,  before  they  were  apprehended,  to  fliew  their  relolution 
and  contempt  of  danger,  they  accidentally  found  Hipparchus  at  the 
Leocorium  fuperintending  the  9  Panathenaical  procefiion,  and  imme- 


Vol.  I. 

9  This  proceflion  was  made  at  the  great 
Panathemea,  which  feftival  was  celebrated 


D  diately 

every  third  year,  fome  fay  every  year,  and 
was  lengthned  out  by  public  games.  Thefc 


once  in  five  years  in  commcmoiation  of  the  were  alfo  ufed  at  the  great  Panathensca,  in 
union  of  all  the  people  of  Attica  by  The-  which  the  greatefl:  fplcndor  and  magmfi- 


feus.  The  lefler  Panathcnxa  was  celebrated 


ccncc  were  employed,  apd  the  proceflion 

added 
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Spcuh 


t'S. 


diately  flew  him.  There  are  many  other  things  of  a  more  recent 
date  and  of  memory  not  yet  invalidated  by  time,  about  which  the 
other  Grecians  are  very  wrong  in  their  notions ;  fuch  as,  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  kings  had  each  of  them  a  double  and  not  a  Angle  vote 
in  public  queftions ;  and,  that  amongft  them  the  Pittanate  was  a 
military  band,  which  never  yet  exijled.  So  eafy  a  talk  to  numbers 
is  the  fearch  of  truth  ;  fo  eager  are  they  to  catch  at  whatever  lieth 
next  at  hand  ! 

But,  from  the  teftimonies  alledged  in  fupport  of  what  I  have  hi¬ 
therto  advanced,  any  one  may  depend  on  my  account  of  things, 
without  danger  of  falfe  opinions.  Let  him  withhold  his  credit  from 
the  fongs  of  poets,  whofe  profeffion  it  is  to  give  all  poflible  enlarge¬ 
ments  to  their  fubjeits  :  Let  him  do  fo  farther,  by  1  the  writers  of 
profe,  who  ftudy  more  that  artful  compofition  which  captivateth  the 
ear  than  the  plain  and  Ample  recital  of  truth,  where  proper  atten¬ 
tions  are  never  to  be  found,  and  many  things  through  length  of  time 
have  incredibly  fallied  out  into  mere  fable ;  and  then  he  will  be 
convinced  upon  the  plaineft  proofs,  that  the  ftate  of  ancient  Greece 
was  very  nearly  the  fame  as  I  have  deferibed  it.  And  this  pre- 
fent  war,  when  confldered  in  all  its  operations,  notwithftanding 
the  propenfity  of  mankind  to  imagine  that  war  in  which  they 
are  perfonally  engaged,  to  be  the  greatefl  that  ever  happened, 

and  fo  foon  as  it  is  over  to  replace  their  admiration  upon  others 
more  ancient,  will  eafily  be  owned  to  have  been  the  moll  impor¬ 
tant  of  all. 

As  to  the  fpeeches  of  particular  perlons  cither  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  or  in  the  profecution  of  the  war,  whether  fuch  as  I  heard  my- 
felf  or  fuch  as  were  repeated  to  me  by  others,  I  will  not  pretend  to 


"''led,  here  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 
i  i  of  which  the  curious  reader  may  fee 

i  t. i fcular  account  in  Potter’s  Archatolo- 

-'Oi,  i,  p.  421. 


i  Thucydides  is  here  fuppofed  to  gUnce 
at  Herodotus  ;  and  again  a  little  after  he 
juftly  thinks,  that  fittion  and  fable  ought 
to  have  no  place  in  hi  Rory. 


recite 
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recite  them  in  all  their  exadnefs.  It  hath  been  my  method  to  con- 
fider  principally  what  might  be  pertinently  faid  upon  every  occafion 
to  the  points  in  debate,  and  to  keep  as  near  as  poffible  to  what  would 
pafs  for  genuine  by  univerfal  confent.  And  as  for  the  actions  per-  Faffs. 
formed  in  the  courfe  of  this  war,  I  have  net  prefumed  to  defcribe 
them  from  cafual  narratives  or  my  own  conjedures,  but  either  from 
certainty,  where  I  myfelf  was  a  fpedator,  or  from  the  moft  exad 
informations  I  have  been  able  to  colled  from  others.  This  indeed 
was  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty,  becaufe  even  fuch  as  were  prefent 
at  thofe  adions  difagreed  in  their  accounts  about  them,  according  as 
affedion  to  either  fide  or  memory  prevailed. 

My  relation,  becaufe  quite  clear  of  fable ,  may  prove  lefs  delight- 


*Tke  work 

ful  to  the  ears.  But  it  will  afford  fufficient  fcope  to  thofe  who  love  J 
a  fincere  account  of  paft  tranfadions,  of  fuch  as  in  the  ordinary 
viciffitude  of  human  affairs  may  fully  occur,  at  lead:  be  refembled 
again.  I  give  it  to  the  public  as  an  Everlasting  Possession,  and 
not  as  a  contentious  inftrumentof  temporary  applaufe. 

Of  former  tranfadions,  the  greateft  was  that  againft  the  Modes,  Importance 
which  however  by  two  engagements  at  fea  and  as  many  at  land,  was 
brought  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion.  But  the  continuance  of  this  war  ran 
out  into  a  much  greater  length  j  and  Greece  in  the  courfe  of  it  was 
plunged  into  fuch  calamities,  as  were  never  known  before  in  an  equal 


fpace.  Never  had  fo  many  cities  been  made  defolate  by  vidories, 
fome  by  Barbarians  and  fome  by  the  violence  of  inteftine  feuds ;  to 
fay  nothing  of  thofe  where  captivity  made  room  for  new  poffeffors : 
Never  fo  many  inftances  of  baniffiment  j  never  fo  many  feenes  of 
daughter  either  in  battles  or  feditions.  Such  calamities  farther,  as 
were  known  only  by  report  but  had  rarely  been  felt  in  fad,  now 
gained  credit  from  experience :  Earthquakes,  for  inftance,  which 
affeded  the  largeft  part  of  the  habitable  globe  and  Ihook  it  with  the 
utmoft  violence  :  Eclipfes  of  the  fun,  which  happened  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  former  times  had  remembred  :  Great  droughts  in  fome 

D  2  places. 
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The  pretended. 


places,  the  confequence  of  which  was  famine  :  And,  what  made 
not  the  lead  ravage  but  did  its  fliare  of  deftrudtion,  the  noifome 
peflilence.  For  all  thefe  things  enfued  in  the  fequel  of  this  war, 
which  was  carried  on  between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnefians, 
after  breaking  the  thirty  years  truce  concluded  between  them  upon 
the  reduction  of  Euboea. 

The  reafons  for  which  this  truce  was  broke,  and  their  courfe  of 
variance,  I  have  in  the  jirjl  place  thought  proper  to  write,  that  none 
may  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  origin  of  fo  momentous  a  war  among  the 
Grecians.  The  growth  of  the  Athenian  power  I  conceive  to  have 
been  the  trued:  occafion  of  it,  tho’  never  openly  avowed  :  The 
jealoufy  druck  by  it  into  the  Lacedaemonians  made  the  conted 
neceflary.  But  the  pretences,  publicly  alledged  on  either  fide 

for  breaking  the  truce  and  declaring  open  war,  (hall  now  be 
related. 


I.  7 be  affair  EPIDAMNUS  is  a  city  on  the  right  hand  as  you  fail  into 
^Epidam-  t^e  jonjan  gulph:  Adjoining  to  it  live  the  Barbarian  Taulantii,  a 

people  of  Illyria.  The  Corcyreans  fettled  a  colony  here,  the  leader 
of  which  was  Phalius  the  fon  of  Heratoclides,  a  Corinthian  by  birth, 
of  the  lineage  of  Hercules,  invited  to  the  office  out  of  the  mother- 
city  according  to  the  cudom  of  ancient  times :  and  befide  this,  fome 
Corinthians  and  others  of  Doric  defeent  joined  themfelves  to  this 
colony.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  city  of  the  Epidamnians  became 
great  and  populous.  Yet,  having  been  afterwards  harrafled  with 
feditions  of  many  years  continuance,  they  were  brought  very  low 
(according  to  report)  by  a  war  waged  againd  them  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Barbarians,  and  were  deprived  of  the  greated  fliare  of  their 
power.  But  the  mod  recent  event  at  Epidamnus  before  the  prefent 
war  was,  that  the  people  there  had  driven  the  noble  out  of  the  city. 
Thefe  flickering  themfelves  amongd  the  Barbarians  began  depreda¬ 
tions  on  thofe  who  remained  behind,  both  by  land  and  fea.  The 

Epidamnians 
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Epidamnians  of  the  place,  fuffering  vaftly  from  thefe  depredations, 
difpatched  ambafladors  to  Corcyra  as  their  mother-city,  befeeching 
them,  “  Not  to  behold  their  deftruCtion  with  eyes  unconcerned,  but 
to  reconcile  their  exiles  to  them,  and  to  deliver  them  from  this 
Barbarian  war.”  The  ambafladors,  fitting  down  fubmifiively  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  offered  thefe  fupplications.  But  the  Corcyreans,  re¬ 
filling  to  receive  them,  fent  them  home  again  without  effeCt.  The 
Epidamnians,  thus  convinced  that  no  redrefs  could  be  had  from  Cor¬ 
cyra  and  ignorant  how  to  proceed  in  their  prefent  perplexities,  fent 
to  Delphos  to  enquire  of  the  God,  “  Whether  they  fhouid  furrender 
their  city  to  the  Corinthians  as  their  founders,  and  Ihould  feek  lecurity 
from  their  protection  ?”  He  anfwered,  that  “  they  Ihould  furrender, 
and  take  them  for  their  leaders.”  The  Epidamnians,  in  purfuance  of 
this  oracle,  arriving  at  Corinth,  make  there  a  tender  of  the  colony  ; 
reprefenting  that  “  the  leader  of  it  had  been  of  Corinth,”  and  com¬ 
municating  the  oracle  ;  and  farther  intreated  them  “  not  to  look  on 
with  eyes  of  unconcern  till  their  deflruCtion  was  compleated,  but  to 
undertake  their  redrefs.”  The  Corinthians  granted  them  their  pro¬ 
tection  from  a  regard  to  juftice,  imagining  themlelves  to  be  no  lefs 
interefied  in  this  colony  than  the  Corcyreans.  But  they  were  alio 
actuated  by  an  hatred  of  the  Corcyreans,  from  whom,  tho’  a  colony 
of  their  own,  they  had  received  fome  contemptuous  treatment:  For 
they  neither  payed  them  the  ufual  honour  on  their  public  folein- 
nitles,  nor  began  with  a  Corinthian  in  the  diftribution  of  the  facri- 
fices,  which  is  always  done  by  other  colonies.  This  their  contempt 
was  founded  as  well  on  the  fufficiency  of  their  own  wealth,  in  which 
at  that  time  they  equalled  the  richeft  of  the  Greeks,  as  on  the  iupe- 
riority  of  their  military  force.  Their  infolencc  became  greater  in 
time  with  the  enlargement  of  their  navy,  and  they  afl'umed  glory  to 
themfelves  in  a  naval  character  as  fucceeding  the  Phaeacians  in  the 
pofleflion  of  Corcyra.  This  was  their  chief  incentive  to  furnilh 
themfelves  with  a  naval  firength,  and  in  it  they  were  by  no  means 

incon- 
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inconfiderable :  For  they  were  matters  of  an  hundred  and  twenty 
triremes,  when  they  began  this  war.  Upon  all  thefe  reafons  the 
refentments  of  the  Corinthians  riling  high  againft  them,  they  un¬ 
dertook  with  pleafure  the  relief  of  Epidamnus ;  encouraging  all  who 
were  fo  difpofed,  to  go  and  fettle  there,  and  fending  thither  a  gar- 
rifon  of  Ambraciots  and  Leucadians  and  their  own  people.,  Thefe 
marched  by  land  to  Apoilonia,  which  is  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians, 

from  a  dread  of  the  Corcyreans,  left  they  fhould  have  hindered  their 

* 

paflage  had  they  attempted  it  by  fea. 

As  foon  as  the  Corcyreans  heard,  that  the  new  inhabitants  and 

gavrifon  were  got  to  Epidamnus,  and  that  the  colony  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians,  they  grew  hot  with  indignation  : 
And  putting  out  immediately  with  twenty-five  {hips  which  were  foon 
followed  by  another  equipment,  they  command  them  “  at  their 
peril  to  receive  their  exiles  f’-— For  thofe  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Epidamnus  had  already  been  at  Corcyra,  where  pointing  to 
the  fepulchres  and  claiming  the  rights  of  confanguinity  they  had  in- 
treated  them  to  undertake  their  reftoration  :  “  and  to  fend  away 

the  garrifon  and  new  inhabitants  which  they  had  received  from  Co¬ 
rinth.”  The  Epidamnians  were  quite  deaf  to  thefe  haughty  com¬ 
mands.  And  upon  this,  the  Corcyreans  with  a  fquadron  of  forty 
fhips,  accompanied  by  the  exiles  whom  they  pretended  to  reftore 
and  an  aid  of  Illyrians,  began  hoftilities.  Having  blocked  up  the 
city,  they  made  proclamation,  “  That  all  Epidamnians  who  were 
willing  and  the  ftrangers  might  depart  without  moleftation,  or  other- 
wife  they  fhould  be  treated  as  enemies.”  But  this  having  no  effedt, 
the  Corcyreans  befet  the  place,  which  is  fituated  upon  an  ifthmus,  on 
all  fides,  in  regular  fiege. 

The  Corinthians,  upon  the  arrival  of  meffengers  from  Epidamnus 
with  an  account  of  the  fiege,  draw  their  forces  together.  They  alfo 
gave  public  notice,  “  That  a  new  colony  was  going  to  Epidamnus, 
into  which  all  that  would  enter  fhould  have  equal  and  like  privileges 

with 
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with  their  predeceflbrs  j  that,  if  any  one  was  unwilling  to  fet  out  im- 


the 


^  ^  J  *  o 

depofit  fifty  Corinthian  Drachmas,  and  be  excufed  his  perfonal  at¬ 
tendance.”  The  number  of  thofe  who  entered  for  immediate 


and 


Meg 


enlarge  their  convoy,  that  their  paifage  might  not  be  obftru&ed  by 
the  Corcyreans,  from  whom  they  received  a  fupply  of  eight,  and 
four  more  from  Pale  of  the  Cephallenians.  The  fame  requefl:  was 
made  to  the  Epidaurians,  who  fent  five.  A  fingle  fhip  joined 
them  from  Hermione ;  two  from  T rcezene  ;  ten  from  the  Leuca- 
dians  j  and  eight  from  the  Ambraciots.  Of  the  Thebans  and  Phlia- 
fians  they  requeued  money;  of  the  Elmans,  empty  (hips  and  money. 
And  the  number  of  fhips  fitted  out  by  themfelves  amounted  to 
thirty,  and  three  thoufand  heavy-armed. 


When 


panied 


damion  and  Sicyon.  There  they  charged  the  Corinthians  “  to  fetch 
away  their  garrifon  and  new  fettlement  from  Epidamnus,  as  having 
no  manner  of  pretenfions  there :  That,  if  they  had  any  thing  to- 
alledge  to  the  contrary,  they  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  a  fair  trial  in 
Peloponnefus  before  fuch  Jlates  as  both  fides  fhould  approve ;  and 
to  which-ever  party  the  colony  fhould  be  adjudged,  by  them  it  fhould 
be  held.”  They  alfo  intimated  “  their  readinefs  to  refer  the  point 
in  difpute  to  the  oracle  at  Delphos  ; - war,  in  their  own  inclina¬ 

tions,  they  were  quite  again!!  :  But  if  it  rauft  be  fo,  on  their  fide* 
(they  Paid)  mere  neceffity  would  prefcribe  the  meafure ;  and  if  thus 
compelled  to  do  it,  they  fhould  for  affiftance  have  recourle  to  friends 
not  eligible  indeed,  but  better  able  to  fervc  them  than  fuch  as  they  al¬ 
ready  had.”  The  Corinthians  anfwered,  That  “  if  they  would  withdraw 
their  fleet  and  their  Barbarians  from  before  Epidamnus,  they  would 

then  treat  of  an  accommodation  :  But,  till  this  was  done,  their  honour 

would 
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itr.d  Corin¬ 
thian?. 


Surrender  if 
Epidamnus, 


would  not  fuffer  them  to  fubmit  to  a  reference,  whilft  their  friends 
were  undergoing  the  miferies  of  a  fiege.”  The  Corcyreans  replied, 
that  “  if  they  would  recal  their  people  from  Epidamnus,  themfelves 
alfo  would  do  the  like ;  but  were  ready  further  to  agree,  that  both 
parties  fhould  remain  in  their  prefent  fituation,  under  a  fufpenfion  of 
arms,  till  the  affair  could  be  judicially  determined/ ’ 

The  Corinthians  were  not  only  deaf  to  every  propofal,  butfo  foon 
as  ever  they  had  manned  their  flhips  and  their  allies  were  come  up, 
difpatching  a  herald  beforehand  to  declare  war  againft  the  Corcy¬ 
reans,  and  then  weighing  anchor  with  a  force  of  feventy-five  (hips 
and  two  thoufand  heavy-armed ,  they  ftretched  away  for  Epi¬ 
damnus  to  make  head  againft  the  Corcyreans.  The  commanders  of 
this  fleet  were  Arifteus  the  fon  of  Pellicas,  Callicrates  the  fon  of 
Callias,  and  Timanor  the  fon  of  Timanthes  :  Thofe  of  the  land- 
forces  were  Archetimus  the  fon  of  Eurytimus,  and  Ifarchidas  the  fon 
of  Ifarchus. 

When  they  were  come  up  as  far  as  Adtium  in  the  diftridt  of 
Anadtorium,  where  ftandeth  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  gulph  of  Ambracia,  they  were  met  by  a  herald  difpatched  ex¬ 
prefly  in  a  row-boat  by  the  Corcyreans,  forbidding  them  <c  at  their 
peril  to  proceed.”  But  at  the  fame  time  the  Corcyreans  were  bufied 
at  home  in  manning  their  own  (hips,  repairing  fuch  as  were  old  to 
make  them  fit  for  fervice,  and  equipping  the  reft  with  the  utmoft 
expedition.  When  the  herald  brought  back  nothing  pacific  from 
the  Corinthians,  and  their  fquadron  was  now  compleated  to  eighty 
fliips  (for  they  had  forty  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Epidamnus)  they 
failed  in  queft  of  the  enemy,  and  drawing  up  againft  them  came 
to  an  engagement.  The  vidtory  fell  beyond  difpute  to  the  fide 
of  the  Corcyreans,  and  fifteen  fillips  of  the  Corinthians  were  utterly 
deftroyed. 

Their  good  fortune  was  fuch,  that  on  the  very  fame  day  Epidam¬ 
nus  was  furrendered  to  the  befiegers  upon  a  capitulation,  by  which 

“  all 
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**  all  the  Grangers  in  the  place  were  to  be  fold  for  Haves,  but  the 
“  Corinthians  to  be  detained  prifoners  at  difcretion.” 

After  the  engagement  at  fea,  the  Corcyr^ans  having  erected  a  tro¬ 
phy  *  upon  Leucimna  a  promontory  of  Corcyra,  put  to  death  all  the 
prifoners  they  had  taken,  except  the  Corinthian,  whom  they  kept 
in  chains.  And  after  this,  as  the  Corinthians  and  allies  having  been 
vanquifhed  in  fight  were  forced  to  retire  within  their  own  harbours, 
they  were  quite  mafters  of  all  the  adjacent  fea;  and,  failing  firft  to 
Leucas  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  they  laid  its  territory  wafte ;  and 
then  burnt  Cyllene  a  dock  of  the  Eleans,  becau/e  they  had  fupplied 
the  Corinthians  with  fhips  and  money.  In  this  manner  they  conti¬ 
nued  mafters  of  the  fea  a  long  time  after  their  naval  vitfory,  and  in 
their  cruifes  very  much  annoyed  the  allies  of  the  Corinthians.  It 
was  not  ’till  the  beginning  of  the  fummer,  that  a  check  was  given 
them  by  a  fleet  and  land-army,  who  were  commiffioned,  in  order  to 
relieve  their  harrafled  allies,  to  ftation  themfelves  at  Adlium  and 


round  the  Chimerium  of  Thefprotis. 


There  they  lay,  to  cover 


Leucas  and  other  places  which  were  in  friend/]) ip  with  them 


the  ravage  of  the  enemy.  The  Corcyreans,  upon  this,  with  a  naval 

and  land-force  ftationed  tliemfelves  over-againft  them  at  Leucimna. 

1 

But,  neither  party  venturing  out  to  attack  the  other,  they  lay  quiet  in 


2  This  was  conftantly  done  by  the  Gre¬ 
cians  upon  a  vi&ory.  Nay,  when  the 
vk3ory  was  claimed  on  both  fides,  both 
/ides  ere<9ed  trophies,  of  which  feveral  in- 
/lances  occur  in  Thucydides*  The  trophies 
for  a  victory  at  land  were  decked  out  with 
the  arms  they  had  taken  :  Thofe  for  a  vic¬ 
tory  at  fea,  with  arms  alfo  and  the  /hatters 
of  the  enemy’s  Slips*  “  To  demolifh  a 
“  trophy  was  looked  on  as  unlawful,  and  a 
*  kind  of  facrilege,  becaufc  they  were  all 
“  confecratcd  to  feme  deity :  Nor  wasit  kfs 


“  a  crime  to  pay  divine  adoration  before 
“  them,  or  to  repair  them  when  decayed, 

“  as  may  be  likewife  obferved  of  the  Ro- 
“  man  triumphal  arches :  This  being  the 
u  means  to  revive  the  memory  of  forgot- 
“  ten  quarrels,  and  engage  pofterity  to  xc- 
“  venge  the  difgrace  of  their  anccftors  : 
“  For  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  Grecians, 
who  firft  introduced  the  cuftom  of  crc<St- 
“  ing  pillars  for  trophies,  incurred  a  fevere 
u  cenfure  from  the  ages  they  lived  in.” 
Potto  's  Arch aologi a >  voh  ii.  c.  12. 

their 
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Embattles  to 
Athens. 


their  oppofite  Nations  the  whole  fummer  ;  and,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  both  tides  withdrew  to  their  refpedtive  homes. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  after  the  engagement  at  fea  and 
all  the  following,  the  Corinthians,  whofe  indignation  was  raifed  in 
this  their  war  againft  the  Corcyreans,  were  building  new  (hips,  and 
fparing  neither  labour  nor  coft  to  get  a  flrong  armament  ready  for 
fea,  and  fent  throughout  Peloponnefus  and  the  other  parts  of  Greece 
to  hire  mariners  into  their  fervice.  The  Corcyreans,  hearing  of  thefe 
great  preparations,  were  terribly  alarmed,  and  with  reafon  :  For  at 
that  time  they  were  in  no  alliance  with  any  of  the  Grecians,  nor 
comprehended  either  in  the  Athenian  or  Lacedaemonian  league. 
And  hence,  they  thought  it  quite  expedient  to  go  and  fue  for  the 
alliance  of  the  Athenians,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  fome  fuccour  from 
them.  The  Corinthians,  gaining  intelligence  of  their  defign,  dis¬ 
patched  an  embafly  at  the  fame  time  alfo  to  Athens  inftruSled  by  any 
means  to  prevent  the  jun&ion  of  the  Athenian  to  the  naval  ftrength 
of  the  Corcyreans,  which  might  hinder  them  from  bringing  this  war 
to  a  fuccefsful  iffue.  The  Athenians  being  met  in  3  general  aflembly, 

both 


3  The  siocAMffh  or  aflembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  this  the  fovereignty  was  veiled : 
and  it  is  proper  the  Englijh  reader  fhould 
grow  acquainted  with  this  particular  form 

in  the  Athenian  democracy. 

The  people  of  Athens  were  divided  into 

ten  tribes,  which  prefided  by  rotation.  The 
year  was  divided  into  ten  courfes,  and  each 
tribe  prefided  about  five  weeks.  The  tribe 
in  courfe  eledled  fifty  perfons  to  manage  by 
their  authority  and  in  their  name  :  Thefe 
were  called  Prytants.  T  his  being  too  large 
a  number  for  bufinefs,  they  were  fub-divided 
into  tens,  each  of  thefe  divifions  prefiding 
for  a  week  :  and  thefe  were  called  Proidri. 
One  of  the  Prcidi  i  prefided  or  was  in  the 
chair  for  a  day,  and  was  ftiled  Epijfuia. 


For  that  day,  and  he  never  enjoyed  this 
preeminence  a  fecond  time  in  his  life,  he 
was  invefted  with  the  higheft  truft  in  the 
government.  He  kept  the  public  feal  and 
the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  treafury.  In 
the  aflembly  of  the  people  he  ordered  all 
the  proclamations,  regulated  proceedings, 
put  the  queflion,  and  declared  the  ma¬ 
jority. 

The  aflembl  ies  of  the  people  were  of  two 
kinds,  ordinary  and  extraordinary .  Of  the 
firft  kind,  four  were  regularly  held  during 

each  prefidency  of  the  tribes,  and  at  the 
third  of  them  ambafladors  from  foreign 
{fates  had  public  audience.  The  latter  were 
occafionally  convened  by  the  preftdents  in 
courfe  or  by  the  generals  of  the  ftate* 

Some 
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both  emba flies  rofe  up  to  plead  their  own  caufe ;  and  the  Corcyrean 
Ipoke  as  folio weth. 
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“  IT  is  quite  proper,  Athenians,  tliat  thofe  who  addrefs  them- 
felves  to  a  neighbouring  power  imploring  their  fuccour,  which  is 
now  our  cafe,  without  being  able  to  plead  the  merit  of  prior  good- 
fervices  or  an  old  alliance  in  their  own  behalf,  fhould  previoufly 
convince  them,  chiefly ,  that  a  compliance  with  fuch  requefts  mull 
turn  to  their  advantage  ;  at  leaji ,  that  it  will  caufe  no  manner  of 
inconvenience;  and  then that  the  favour  will  be  returned  with 
effectual  gratitude.  If  they  are  unable  to  give  fatisfadtory  convic¬ 
tion  in  any  of  thele  particulars,  they  can  have  no  reafon  to  be 
angry  if  their  fuit  be  rejected.  The  Corcyreans,  confident  that 
they  can  clear  up  thefe  points  beyond  the  reach  of  fcruple,  have 
fent  us  hither  to  requefl:  your  alliance. 

“  The  method,  indeed,  which  hitherto  we  have  fondly  obferved, 
hath  proved  in  fadt  abfurd  towards  you  in  this  our  exigency,  and 
prejudicial  to  our  own  affairs  in  our  prefent  fituation.  In  preced¬ 
ing  times,  we  never  chofe  to  grant  our  alliance  to  any,  yet  now 
are  we  come  to  fue  for  alliance  from  others,  being  through  our 
own  maxims  quite  deflitute  of  friends  in  this  our  war  againft  the 


Speech  of 
Corey  re  a 
anbctjjy % 


t  -e 


Some  days  before-hand,  notice  was  publicly  drachma  each  for  attendance.  The  num- 
given  by  the  fenate  or  council  of  five  hun-  ber  which  attended  generally  amounted  to 
dred  upon  what  fubje&s  they  were  to  deli-  five  or  fix  thoufand. 

berate;  but  this  could  not  be  obferved  upon  The  a/Iembly  opened  with  the  facrifice 
fudden  emergencies.  of  a  young  pig  to  Ceres,  and  the  blood  was 

They  met  early  in  the  morning,  gene-  fprinklcd  round  by  way  of  purification, 
rally  in  the  Pnyx,  at  the  fummons  of  the  Then  a  prayer  was  pronounced  aloud  by 
public  crier.  At  the  fecond  fummons  they  the  crier  for  the  profperity  of  the  common- 
were  obliged  to  attend  at  their  peril,  f  or  wealth  of  Athens ;  which  ended,  a  curfe 
then  the  proper  officers  ran  along  the  forum  was  next  pronounced  on  every  citizen  who 
with  a  rope  ftretched  acrofs  and  rubbed  over  did  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  his  country, 
with  vermilion,  and  all  upon  whom  a  mark  Then,  the  prefidents  of  the  week  opened  the 
was  found  were  fined  ;  but  thofe  who  at-  points  upon  which  they  were  convened,  anc 
tended  early  and  regularly,  received  half  a  the  aflembly  proceeded  to  bufinefs. 

E  2  “  Gorin- 
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“  Corinthians :  and  that  which  before  appeared  the  eondud  of  re- 
“  fined  prudence,  to  keep  dear  of  danger  by  fhunning  the  intangle- 
“  ments  of  a  foreign  alliance,  we  now  find  by  the  event  to  have  been 
“  both  impolitic  and  weak. 

**  Once  already  we  have  engaged  the  Corinthians  at  fea,  and  re- 
“  pulfed  them  merely  by  our  own  ftrength.  But,  fince  with  a 

“  greater  force  colleded  from 
“  they  are  again  preparing  to  attack  us  j  fince  we  perceive  ourfelves 
“  unable  to  refift  them  merely  with  our  own  domeftic  ftrength  j 
“  fince  further  with  our  fubje&ion  the  danger  will  fpread  abroad  ; 
“  we  are  neceffitated  to  apply  to  you  and  every  where  elfe  for  fuc- 
“  cour  i  and,  tho’  now  emboldened  to  ad  in  eppofition  to  our  for- 

“  mer  inadive  maxims,  yet  we  deferve  your  pardon,  as  they  were 

% 

“  not  the  refult  of  bad  defigns,  but  of  miftaken  judgments  :  and, 
“  could  we  but  obtain  redrefs  from  you,  this  incidental  necefiity 
“  of  ours,  will  turn  out  highly  to  your  honour,  upon  feveral 
“  accounts. 

“  In  the  fir  ft  place,  you  will  favour  thofe  with  your  affiftance, 
“  who  have  felt  but  never  committed  injuftice.  In  the  next  place, 
«*  by  proteding  thofe  whofe  lives  and  liberties  are  at  flake,  you  will 
“  confer  fo  vaft  an  obligation  that  the  memory  of  it  can  never  be 
“  abolifhed.  We  are  now  mafters  of  the  greateft  naval  force  except 
“  your  own.  Confider  therefore  how  fair  an  occafion  very  feldom 
“  to  be  met  with,  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  yourfelves,  of  the 
“  greateft  vexation  to  your  enemies,  now  lieth  before  you  ;  when 

“  that  very  power,  the  aecefiion  of  which  you  would  readily  have 
“  purchafed  with  ample  fums  of  money  and  a  weight  of  obligation, 
“  cometh  here  to  invite  your  acceptance  and  make  a  tender  of  itfelf 
“  without  any  danger  or  expence  to  you  j  nay,  what  is  more,  ena- 
**  bling  you  to  gain  the  praife  of  the  world,  the  grateful  acknow- 
“  ledgments  of  thofe  you  defend,  and  an  increafe  of  power  to  your- 
“  felves.  Few  people,  in  preceding  ages,  luve  ever  had  at  any  one 

“  time 
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**  time  lb  many  line  opportunities  within  their  reach.  And  few 
“  there  are,  who,  fuing  for  alliance,  do  it  not  rather  from  a  view 
“  of  receiving  than  conferring  fecurity  and  reputation  by  their 

“  fuit. 

«  If  there  be  any  one  am  on  git  you,  who  imagineth  that  war  will 
“  never  happen  in  which  we  may  do  you  fervice,  in  fuch  imagina- 
“  tion  he  is  quite  miftaken.  He  doth  not  penetrate  the  deligns  of 
“  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  alarmed  at  your  power  are  intent  on 
“  war;  nor  thofe  of  the  Corinthians,  who,  powerful  of  themfelves 
**  and  your  enemies,  have  begun  with  us  to  open  the  way  for  attack- 
“  ing  you  ;  that,  united  by  common  refentments,  we  might  not 
**  Hand  up  in  our  mutual  defence  againd  their  violence  :  nor  they 
“  be  difappointed  at  lead:  in  one  of  their  views,  either  effedbaally  to 
“  humble  us,  or  fecurely  to  edablifh  their  own  power.  It  is  your 
“  intered  to  prevent  them  by  accepting  that  alliance  which  we  offer, 
“  and  rather  to  anticipate  their  defigns  than  counterplot  them  when 
“  ripening  into  adt. 

“  If  farther,  they  tax  with  a  breach  of  jufrice  your  prefuming  to  in- 
*'  terfere  with  their  colonies  ;  let  them  learn,  that  every  colony,  whilff 
“  ufed  in  the  proper  manner,  payeth  honour  and  regard  to  its  mo- 
“  ther-ffate,  but,  when  treated  with  injury  and  violence,  is  become 
“  an  alien.  They  are  not  fent  out  to  be  the  flaves,  but  to  be  the 
“  equals  of  thofe  who  remain  behind.  Their  violence  and  injuftice 
u  require  no  proofs.  For,  invited  by  us  to  fubmit  the  bulinefs  of 
“  Epidamnus  to  a  judicial  trial,  they  chofe  rather  to  profecute  their 

claims  at  war  than  at  equity.  And  let  fuch  behaviour  towards  us 

“  their  relations  put  you  timely  on  your  guard,  that  you  may  not  be 

“  over-reached  by  their  collulions,  nor  helitate  one  moment  to 
“  grant  our  petitions.  For  he,  who  lindeth  the  lead:  room  to  repent 

“  of  having  gratified  his  enemies,  is  mod  likely  to  perfevere  in  un- 
“  interrupted  fecurity. 

“  You 
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“  You  will  not  break  your  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians  by  our 
“  admiflion,  who  are  allied  to  neither  of  you.  By  that  treaty  it  is 
u  exprefly  ftipulated,  that  —  “  If  any  of  the  Jiates  of  Greece  be  not 
“  at  prefent  in  alliance  with  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  per- 
“  miflion  is  given  them  to  go  into  either  league,  at  their  owndif- 

“  cretion.” - And  terrible  indeed  it  is,  if  they  muft  be  at  liberty 

“  to  man  their  fleets  out  of  places  in  their  alliance,  nay  more  than 
“  that  out  of  Greece  at  large,  and  to  no  fmall  amount,  even  out  of 
“  your  dependents :  and  we  muft  be  debarred  not  only  your  moft 
“  inviting  alliance,  but  every  poflible  expedient  of  fuccour :  Then 
“  after  all,  they  muft  raife  a  cry  of  injuftice,  if  we  offer  our  re- 
“  quefts  to  you  and  have  them  granted.  But  much  greater  reafons 
11  of  complaint  will  lie  with  us,  if  we  cannot  prevail  upon  you. 
“  For  then,  you  will  throw  at  a  diftance  thofe  who  are  befet  with 
“  dangers  and  never  were  your  enemies;  you  will  not  only  not  re- 
ftrain  the  incroachments  of  enemies  and  invaders,  but  will  be- 
“  hold  them  through  your  negligence  affirming  ftrength  out  of  your 
“  dominions,  which  you  ought  never  to  endure.  You  ought  either 
*l  to  hinder  them  from  feducing  your  fubjeCts  into  their  pay,  or 

“  fend  an  immediate  fuccour  to  us,  in  what  manner  you  may  be 
“  perfuaded  is  the  moft  expedient :  But  the  courfe  you  ought  prin- 

tc  cipally  to  take  is,  to  form  with  us  a  defenfive  alliance,  and  to  aCt 

“  immediately. 

“  The  advantage  of  l'uch  a  meafure,  as  we  premifed  at  firft,  we 
tc  are  clearly  proving.  But  that  which  carrieth  the  greateft  weight  is 
“  this,  that  our  enemies  are  enemies  alfo  to  you  (a  point  too  clear  to 
tc  require  proof),  and  enemies  by  no  means  defpicable,  but  able  to 
“  make  revolters  feel  their  vengeance.  The  bad  confequences  of  re- 
“  jeCling  a  land  cannot  be  equal  to  thofe  of  rejecting  a  naval  alliance, 

“  efpecially  to  you,  who  flrould  exert  your  utmoft  efforts  to  let  none 
“  be  mafters  of  a  fleet  befide  yourfelves ;  or,  if  that  be  not  feafible, 

“  to  make  the  moft  powerful  in  that  refpeCt  your  faft  allies.  And 

“  who- 
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“  whofoever,  allowing  the  plain  advantage  of  thefe  our  arguments, 

“  may  yet  dread  a  rupture  if  their  influence  prevail, - -  let  fuch  an 

“  one  know,  that  the  event  he  feareth  accompanied  by  ftrength  will 
“  ftrike  greater  dread  into  all  your  enemies,  but  that  the  zeal  of 
“  him  who  would  have  us  now  rejected,  fince  it  is  founded  on  a 
“  weak  prefumption  of  their  ftrength,  mu  ft  the  fooner  encourage 
“  thofe  enemies  to  attack  you.  The  prefent  confultation  is  not  con- 

ft  fined  to  Corcyra,  but  very  nearly  concerneth  Athens  alfo : - Let 

tc  him  therefore  be  allured,  that  he  doth  not  provide  the  beft  for  the 
“  welfare  of  Athens,  when,  diredfly  forefeeing  a  war  fall:  approach- 
**  ing  and  only  not  on  foot,  he  hefitateth  the  leaft  about  gaining  a 
(i  people  provided  with  all  the  necefiary  means  of  being  a  moll  fer- 
<c  viceable  friend  or  a  moft  prejudicial  foe;— —a  people  opportunely 
“  fituated  in  the  courfe  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  fo  capable  to  hinder  the 
lc  acceflion  of  any  naval  force  from  thence  to  the  Peloponnefians, 

“  and  to  fecure  a  pafiage  from  hence  to  any  of  thofe  coafts,  not  to 
“  mention  the  commodioufnefs  of  it  in  many  other  refpedts. 

“  To  reduce  the  whole  to  one  fhort  point,  wherein  all  and  every 
“  individual  of  you  is  concerned,  learn  from  hence  that  we  are  not 
««  to  be  abandoned :  There  are  but  three  naval  powers  amongft  the 
“  Grecians  of  any  consideration,  your  own,  our  own,  and  that  of 
“  the  Corinthians.  If  you  indolently  fuffer  two  of.  thefe  to  be  in- 
*  corporated,  by  leaving  us  a  prey  to  the  Corinthians,  you  muft  for 
“  the  future  make  head  againft  the  Corcyreans  and  Peloponnefians 
“  both:  But,  if  you  grant  your  alliance  to  us,  the  conteft  will  lie 
«*  againft  them  alone,  and  your  own  naval  ftrength  be  confiderably 

“  augmented.” 

In  this  manner  the  Corcyreans  fpoke :  and,  when  they  had  con¬ 
cluded,  the  Corinthians  took  their  turn,  as  followeth— — 

“  SINCE  thefe  Corcyreans  have  not  confined  their  difcourfe  ,ru-e 
“  merely  to  follicit  the  favour  of  your  alliance,  but  have  enlarged  it 

“  with 
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invedtives  againft  air  injuftice  in  making  war  upon  them 


under  a  neceffity  to  make 


previous  obfervations 


both  of  thofe  points*  before  we  proceed  to  other  matters.  By  this 
means,  you  will  perceive  your  own  great  fecurity  in  complying 
with  our  demands,  and  what  weighty  reafons  you  have  to  rejedt 
their  importunate  follicitations. 

They  alledge  it  as  a  maxim  of  prudence  that  they  have  been 


to  averfe  to  any  foreign 
founded  upon  malice. 


But  their  motives  in  this 
ipon  virtue.  Thev  would 


witnefs  of  the  wrongs  they  do ;  they  declined 


them  to  the  blufli.  Their 


very 


ifland  farther,  which  is  finely  fituated  for  foch  arbitrary  ten- 
fuffereth  them  alone  to  judge  thofe  outrages  they  themfclves  com¬ 
mit  :  exempting  them  from  fair  and  equitable  trials,  becaufe  they 
feldom  go  abroad  to  vifit  their  neighbours,  as  their  harbours  ane 
the  conftant  and  neceffary  refort  of  others.  Here  then  lieth  the 
modefty  of  their  unafibciating  maxim  :  It  was  defigned  to  prevent 
their  having  any  partners  in  violence,  that  they  might  have  it  all 
to  themfclves ;  that,  when  they  were  fuperior,  they  might  opprefs 


none  to  watch  them  they 
:njoy  their  rapine  without 


without  controul,  when  there  were 
might  ingrofs  the  fpoil,  and  might 
danger  of  a  blufh.  Had  they  been  thofe  virtuous  fouls  they  pro¬ 
claim  tbemfelves,  then,  clear  of  every  bad  imputation  from  their 
neighbours,  they  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  manifeft  their  integrity 


world,  by  doing  and  by  fubmitting 


CC 


But  Jacb 


fadt 


CC 


cc 


cc 


cc 


u 


rienced  them.  For,  tho*  planted  by  us,  they  have  ever  difowned 
their  allegiance  to  us,  and  now  wage  open  war  againft  us,  plead¬ 
ing  that  they  were  not  fent  abroad  to  be  maltreated'  and  opprcfled . 


We 


fend  them 


to  receive  their  injurious  requitals,  but  to  retain-  them 
dependence,  and  to  be  honoured  and  reverenced  by  th< 


CC 


Such 

dutiful 
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<c  dutiful  returns  the  reft  of  our  colonies  punctually  make  us,  and 
“  by  fuch  no  other  people  are  fo  well  refpedted  as  ourfelves.  from 
“  the  great  fatisfaCtion  therefore  we  give  to  all  the  reft  it  plainly  ap- 
u  peareth,  that  we  afford  no  reafonable  difguft  to  thefe  alone,  and 
“  that  without  fome  glaring  injury,  we  ftiould  have  had  no  inclina- 
“  tion  to  declare  war  againft  them.  -But,  tho  we  had  actually  tranf- 
f‘  greffed,  it  would  have  been  quite  decent  on  their  part  to  have 
“  thewn  condefcenfion  when  we  are  angry  ;  and  then,  it  would 
“  have  been  bafe  in  us,  to  have  preffed  too  far  on  fuch  moderation. 
“  To  their  pride  and  the  infolence  of  wealth  their  many  tranfgref- 
“  ftons  againft  us  are  juftly  to  be  afcribed.  Hence  it  was,  that  they 

££  laid  no  claim  to  Epidamnus,  which  belongeth  to  us,  whilft  har- 
“  raffed  with  inteftine  feuds ;  but,  when  we  came  to  its  redrefs,  then 

“  by  force  they  feize  and  detain  it.  And  now,  they  pretend  that 

were  willing  to  have  fubmitted  to  a  fair  ar- 
“  bitration.  —  Such  pleas  are  not  to  be  regarded,  when  offered  by 
f£  men  who  are  already  mafters  in  poffeftion,  and  on  that  fecurity 
<£  make  appeal  to  juftice :  They  are  only  of  weight,  when  faCts  and 
££  words  are  equitably  to  be  judged,  before  the  point  hath  been  de~ 
££  cided  by  arms.  And  it  was  not  before  they  had  belieged  that 
££  city,  but  when  they  thought  that  we  were  intent  on  faving  it,  that 
££  they  had  recourfe  to  the  fpecious  pretence  of  a  fair  arbitration. 
££  And  here  they  are  at  prefent,  by  no  means  content  with  the 
“  wrongs  they  have  there  committed,  prefuming  to  ask  conjunction 
<£  from  you,  not  in  league  but  in  violence,  and  on  the  merit  of  being 
“  rebels  againft  us  to  beg  your  protection.  Then  was  the  proper 
“  time  for  fuch  an  addrefs  to  you,  when  their  affairs  fecurely  flou- 
“  riftied;  not  now,  when  we  have  been  outraged  by  them  and  they 
“  are  befet  with  dangers  j  not,  when  you,  who  have  fhared  no  be- 
££  nefit  from  their  former  power,  are  to  relieve  their  diftrefs,  and  by 
“  no  means  their  accomplices  in  crimes  are  to  come  in  for  an  equa- 
,£  lity  of  cenfure  from  us.  A  prior  conjunction  of  force  juftly  in- 
Vo  l.  I.  F  “  titleth 


“  previous  to  that  they 
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titleth  to  a  fhare  of  what  may  be  the  event :  But  thofe,  who  had 
no  participation  in  the  guilt,  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the 


confequences  of  it. 


And  thus  we  have  clearly  fhewn,  that 


we  have  addrefled  ourfelves  before  you  with  all  the  requifites 
of  a  rightful  caufe,  and  that  their  proceedings  are  violent  and  ra¬ 
pacious. 

“  It  is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  convince  you,  that  you  cannot 
with  juftice  receive  them  into  alliance.  For,  granting  it  to  be  ex- 
prefly  ftipulated  in  the  treaty  that  any  of  the  flates  not  particularly 
mentioned  may  go  into  either  league  at  their  own  diferetion ,  yet  the 
intent  of  the  ftipulation  reacheth  not  to  thofe  who  join  one  party 
to  the  prejudice  of  another,  but  to  fuch  as  having  withdrawn 
from  neither  fide  are  in  need  of  protection - to  fuch,  as  bring 


not  war  inftead 


thofe 


know  their  interefh  And  yet,  the  latter  muft  be  your  portion,  if 

our  arguments  lofe  their  influence  :  For  you  will  not  only  become 
auxiliaries  to  them,  but  enemies  alfo  to  us  who  are  your  allies  by 

treaty.  Of  neceffity,  if  you  join  with  them,  our  vengeance  mull 

be  levelled  at  them  without  feparating  you.  Right  above  all  things 

it  would  be  for  you,  to  keep  yourfelves  at  a  diftance  from  us  both; 

- if  that  will  not  pleafe,  to  reverfe  your  proceedings,  and  join 

with  us  in  oppofition  to  them  - —  For,  to  the  Corinthians  you  are 
bound  by  firm  and  lafting  treaties,  with  the  Corcyreans  you  have 

never  yet  tranfaCled  even  for  a  truce - ,  and  by  no  means  to 

eftablifh  a  new  law  for  receiving  revolters  from  the  other  league. 

not,  upon  the  Samian  revolt,  give  our  fuf- 
frage  againfl:  you,  when  the  reft  of  the  Peloponnefians  were 
divided  upon  the  queftion - whether  they  ought  to  be  fup- 


We 


ported :  But  we  openly  maintained. 


(late 


to  proceed  againfl:  its  own  dependents.  For  if  you  receive  and 
undertake  the  defence  of  thofe  who  have  behaved  amifs,  the 
event  will  fhew  that  the  greater  number  will  come  over  to  our 

“  fide. 
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“  fide,  and  that  you  cffablifh  a  law  prejudicial  to  yourfelves  much 

more  than  to  us. 

“  The  points  of  juffice  we  have  thus  fufficiently  cleared  up  to  you, 
‘  according  to  the  general  laws  of  Greece.  We  have  only  to  add  a 
c  word  of  advice  and  the  claim  of  a  favour,  fuch  an  one  as  we  now 
‘  affirm  upon  a  principle  of  gratitude  ought  not  to  be  denied  us, 
£  who  are  neither  your  enemies  fo  far  as  to  hurt  you,  nor  ever  were 
‘  your  friends  fo  far  as  to  burden  you.  When  formerly,  before  the 
c  invafion  of  the  Medes,  you  were  in  want  of  long  fhips  in  your 
£  war  againfl:  the  fEgineta?,  you  were  fupplied  by  the  Corinthians 
c  with  twenty.  The  fervice  which  we  then  did  you,  and  that  other 
c  more  recent  about  the  Samians,  when  we  prevented  their  receiving 
c  any  fupport  from  the  Peloponnefians,  enabled  you  in  their  turns  to 
‘  vanquifli  the  fEginetae  and  to  chaftife  the  Samians.  And  thefe  fer- 
{  vices  were  done  you  at  a  feafon,  when  the  human  attention,  fixed 
c  intirely  on  war,  regardeth  nothing  but  what  tendeth  to  vidtory. 
£  Whoever  forwardetli  this  men  effeem  their  friend,  tho’  he 
c  was  before  their  foe  ;  and  him  who  checketh  it  their  foe,  tho' 
‘  perhaps  he  may  be  their  real  friend.  For  even  domefiic  affairs 
‘  are  forrily  conducted  at  a  time  when  the  mind  is  inflamed  by 

£  contention. 

<£  Recoiled!:  thefe  things.  Let  the  young-man  learn  the  truth  of 
£  them  from  his  elders,  and  acknowledge  that  we  ought  to  be  pro- 
£  perly  requited.  Let  him  not  entertain  the  thought,  that  what  we 
£  fay  is  agreeable  to  equity,  but  that  in  cafe  of  a  war  intereff  in- 
c  clineth  another  way  :  For  intereff  is  moff  furely  to  be  found 
*  there  where  the  leaft  injuffice  is  committed.  The  contingency  of 
£  that  war,  from  a  dread  of  which  the  Corcyreans  encourage  you  to 
1  adt  unjuffly,  lieth  yet  in  obfeurity,  and  ought  not  to  inflame  you 
£  into  open  and  immediate  hoffilitics  againfl:  the  Corinthians.  It 

£  would  be  prudent,  farther,  to  leflon  that  jealoufy  we  have  already 
‘  conceived  from  the  proceedings  at  Megara.  For  a  latter  obliga- 

F  2  tion. 
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Athens. 
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“  tion,  by  the  favour  of  time,  tho’  of  left  weight  in  itfelf,  is  able 
“  to  cancel  a  charge  of  greater  moment.  Neither  fuffer  yourfelves 
“  to  be  allured  with  the  promife  of  a  powerful  conjunction  of  naval 
“  force :  For  never  to  aCt  unjuftly  againft  equals  is  a  firmer  fecu- 
“  rity  of  power,  than  to  be  elevated  upon  prefent  plaufibilities  and 

“  enlarge  it  through  a  feries  of  dangers.  Our  prefent  circumftances 
“  refemble  thofe,  concerning  which  we  explicitly  declared  at  Lace- 
“  daemon,  that  every  fiate  had  a  right  to  proceed  againft  its  own  de- 
tf  pendents:  And  now  we  beg  that  liberty  from  you  ;  and  that  you, 
“  who  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  fuch  a  fuffrage  from  us,  would 
t(  not  prejudice  us  by  yours.  Render  us  for  it  the  juft  requital ; 
“  remembering,  that  this  is  the  critical  feafon,  in  which  he  who 
“  aideth  is  the  beft  of  friends,  and  he  that  oppofeth  the  greateft  foe. 
“  And,  as  for  thefe  Corcyreans,  take  them  not  into  your  alliance  in 
“  defpite  of  us,  nor  abet  them  in  the  injuries  they  have  done  us. 
u  By  aCting  in  this  manner,  you  will  difcharge  the  obligations  in- 
“  cumbent  upon  you,  and  will  take  thofe  mcafures  which  are  moft 
“  for  your  own  advantage.’’ 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  was  faid  by  the  Corinthians. 

The  Athenians  having  heard  both  parties,  4  met  twice  in  full 
ajjembly  on  this  occafion.  At  the  firft  meeting,  they  thought  there 
was  validity  in  the  arguments  of  the  Corinthians  -}  but,  at  the 

fecond. 


4  Here  the  Englijh  reader  fhonld  be 
informed,  in  what  manner  bufinefs  went 
on,  when  difficulties,  diverfities  of  opinion, 
and  consequently  debates  enfued. 

When  it  appeared  that  the  point  propofed 
would  not  pafs  unanimoufly,  the  crier  at  the 
command  of  the  prefident  in  the  chair 
proclaimed  aloud,  44  What  citizen  above 
<c  fifty  years  of  age  hath  a  mind  tofpeak  ?*' 
When  fuch  had  been  heard,  the  crier  made 
a  fecond  proclamation,  that  44  any  Athe- 


4‘  nian  whatever  had  liberty  to  fpeak.” 
The  debate  being  ended,  the  prefident  in 
the  chair  bade  the  crier  put  the  queftion. 
It  was  decided  by  holding  up  of  hands. 
The  chairman  diflinguifhed  the  numbers 
in  the  affirmative  and  negative,  and  de¬ 
clared  the  majority.  Then  the  refolution 
or  decree  was  drawn  up  in  form  :  and  the 

Archon’s  name  who  gave  title  to  the  year, 

the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  name  of  the 
prefiding  tribe  were  prefix’d. 


The 
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fecond,  they  came  to  a  different  reflation - not  indeed  to  form 

fuch  an  alliance  with  the  Corcyreans  as  to  have  the  fame  enemies  and 
the  fame  friends  (for  then,  if  the  Corcyreans  ftiould  fummon  them 
to  join  in  an  expedition  againft  Corinth,  their  treaty  with  the  Pelopon- 
nefians  would  be  broke ;)  but  an  alliance  merely  defenfive,  for  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  fuccour  of  one  another,  if  either  Corcyra  or  Athens  or  any  of 
their  refpeftive  allies  ftiould  be  affaulted.  A  war  with  the  Pelopon- 
nefians  feemed  to  them  unavoidable  j  and  they  had  no  mind  to  leave 
Corcyra,  which  had  fo  great  a  naval  force,  for  a  prey  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians  ;  but,  to  break  them  to  the  utmoff  of  their  power  againft  one 
another,  that  upon  occafion  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  war 
with  the  Corinthians  thus  weakened  to  their  hands,  though  joined  by 

other Jlates  of  Greece  which  had  power  at  fea.  At  the  fame  time 
that  ifland  appeared  to  them  moff  conveniently  fituated  in  the  paffage 
to  Italy  and  Sicily.  Upon  thefe  motives  the  Athenians  received  the 
Corcyreans  into  their  alliance  :  And,  not  long  after  the  departure  of 
the  Corinthians,  fent  ten  Chips  to  their  aid  under  the  command  of 
Lacedaemonius  the  fon  of  Cimon,  Diotimus  the  fon  of  Strombichus, 
and  Proteas  the  fon  of  Epicles.  Their  orders  were  “  by  no  means 
to  engage  the  Corinthians,  unlefs  they  flood  againft  and  endeavoured 
to  make  a  defcent  at  Corcyra,  or  any  of  its  dependent  places ;  if 
they  did  fo,  to  refill  them  with  all  their  efforts.”  Thefe  orders  were 

given  with  a  view  of  not  infringing  the  treaty :  And  this  their  aid  of 
(hipping  arriveth  at  Corcyra. 

The  public  decorum  of  the  Athenians  is  demeanor  was  fuffered  to  fpeak  in  this  af- 
worthy  obfervation.  The  fentiments  of  fembly.  From  them  they  expelled  no  found 
age  and  experience  were  firft  to  be  heard,  inftru&ion,  no  difinterefted  advice.  If  any 
and  then  the  fpirit  and  refolution  of  the  fuch  offered  to  fpeak,  the prefulcnts  of  the  af- 
younger  were  called  in  to  affift  at  the  fembly  immediately  injoined  them  filcnce  j 
public  confutation.  Nay  they  carried  it  or,  if  they  were  rcfra&ory,  ordered  their 
farther;  no  perfon  convi&ed  of  prophanc-  officers  to  pull  them  down  and  turn  them 
nefs,  debauchery,  cowardice,  or  public  mif-  out  of  the  aflcmbly. 

The 
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The  Corinthians,  when  they  had  compleated  their  preparations, 
fet  fail  for  Corcyra  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  (hips.  Of 
thefe,  ten  belonged  ,to  the  Eleans,  twelve  to  the  Megareans,  ten  to 
the  Leucadians,  twenty-feven  to  the  Ambraciots,  one  to  the  Ana&o- 
rians,  and  the  other  ninety  were  their  own.  The  quotas  from  the 
allied  cities  had  each  of  them  their  refpedtive  commanders ;  but  the 
Corinthian  fquadron  was  commanded  by  Xenoclides  the  fon  of  Euthy- 
cles  with  four  collegues.  So  foon  as  they  were  all  affembled  at  that 
part  of  the  continent  which  looks  towards  Corcyra,  they  fet  fail 
from  Leucas,  and  arrive  at  the  Chimerium  in  Thefprotis.  A  har¬ 
bour  openeth  itfelf  here,  and  above  it  is  the  city  of  Ephyre  at  a 
diflance  from  the  fea  in  Eleatis  a  diftridt  of  Thefprotis  :  Near  it  is 
the  outlet  into  the  fea  of  the  lake  of  Acherufia,  into  which  the  river 
Acheron,  having  run  through  Thefprotis,  is  at  laid  received ;  from 
which  alfo  it  deriveth  its  name.  The  river  Thyamis  alfo  runneth 
here,  dividing  Thefprotis  from  Ceftrine,  and  between  thefe  two  rivers 
arifeth  the  cape  of  Chimerium.  The  Corinthians  therefore  arrive 
at  this  part  of  the  continent,  and  fix  their  flation  there.  But  the 
Corcyreans,  fo  foon  as  ever  advifed  of  their  failing,  having  manned 
a  hundred  and  ten  fhips  under  the  command  of  Miciades,  ^Elimides, 
and  Eurybatus,  took  their  flation  at  one  of  thofe  ifles  which  are 
called  the  Sybota ,  accompanied  by  the  ten' Athenian  fhips.  Their 
land-force  was  left  at  the  promontory  of  Leucimna,  with  an  aid  of 
a  thoufand  heavy-armed  Zacynthians.  The  Corinthians  had  alfo 
ready  upon  the  continent  a  numerous  aid  of  Barbarians  :  For  the 
people  on  that  coaft  have  ever  continued  their  friends.  When  every 
thing  was  in  order  among  the  Corinthians,  taking  in  provifions  for 
three  days  they  weigh  by  night  from  Chimerium  with  a  defign  to 
fight ;  and  having  failed  along  'till  break  of  day,  they  difeover  the 
fhips  of  the  Corcyreans  already  out  at  fea,  and  advancing  againft 
them.  When  thus  they  had  got  a  view  of  each  other,  both  fides 
form  into  the  order  of  battle.  In  the  right  wing  of  the  Corcyreans 


were 
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were  the  Athenian  /hips ;  the  reft  of  the  fleet  was  all  their  own, 
ranged  into  three  fquadrons,  each  of  which  was  refpectively  under 
the  orders  of  the  three  commanders  ;  In  this  manner  was  the  order 
of  the  Corcyreans  formed.  In  the  right  of  the  Corinthians  were  the 
/hips  of  the  Megareans  and  Ambraciots  ;  in  the  centre  the  other  al¬ 
lies  in  their  feveral  arrangements  :  The  Corinthians  formed  the  left 
wing  themfelves,  as  their  /hips  were  the  beft  failors,  to  oppofe  the 

Athenians  and  the  right  of  the  Corcyreans.  When  5  the  fignal-flags 
were  hoifted  on  both  fides,  they  ran  together  and  began  the  engage¬ 
ment  ;  both  fides  having  flowed  their  decks  with  bodies  of  heavy¬ 
armed,  with  many  further  that  drew  the  bow  or  tolled  the  javelin. 
Their  preparations  ftill  retained  fomething  of  the  aukward  manner  of 
antiquity.  The  engagement  was  /harply  carried  on,  yet  without  ex¬ 
ertions  of  (kill,  and  very  much  refembling  a  battle  upon  land. 
When  they  had  laid  one  another  clofe,  they  were  not  eafily  feparated 
again,  becaufeof  the  number  and  hurry  of  the  veflels.  The  greatefl 
hope  of  vidlory  was  placed  in  the  heavy-armed  fighting  on  the 
decks,  who  fixed  to  their  po/t  engaged  hand  to  hand,  whil/t  their 
/hips  continued  without  any  motion.  They  had  no  opportunity  to 
make  their  charges  and  tacks,  but  fought  it  out  by  dint  of  flrength 


5  To  give  th eEngliJh  reader,  once  for  all, 

a  proper  light  into  their  method  of  begin¬ 
ning  an  engagement,  I  (hall  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  from  archbifhop  Potter's 
Archaologla ,  vol.  ii.  c.  21. 

Before  they  joined  battle,  both  parties 
invoked  the  Gods  to  their  afliftance  by 

prayers  and  facrifices;  and  the  admirals 
going  from  (hip  to  fhip  in  fome  of  the 
lighter  veflels,  exhorted  their  foldiers  in  a 
fet  oration  to  behave  themfelves  like  men : 
Then  all  things  being  in  readinefs,  the  fig* 
rial  was  given  by  hanging  out  of  the  admi- 
ralVgallcy  a  gilded  fliield,  as  we  read  in 


Plutarch,  or  a  red  garment  or  banner, 

which  was  termed  etipeiv  During 

the  elevation  of  this  the  fight  continued, 
and  by  its  depreflion  or  inclination  to¬ 
wards  the  right  or  left,  the  reft  of  the 
Ihips  were  directed  in  what  manner  to 
attack  their  enemies,  or  retreat  from  them. 
To  this  was  added  the  found  of  trumpets, 
which  was  begun  in  the  admiralVgal- 
ley,  and  continued  round  the  whole  na¬ 
vy  ;  it  was  likewife  ufual  for  the  fol¬ 
diers  before  the  fight  to  fing  a  paean  or 

hymn  to  Mars,  and  after  the  fight  another 
to  Apollo.” 


Ba* tit  of 

Sybota. 


and 
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and  courage  without  any  dexterity.  The  tumult  was  great  on  all 
tides,  and  the  whole  adtion  full  of  diforder  :  In  which,  the  Athe¬ 
nian  fhips  relieved  the  Corcyrean  wherever  they  were  prefled  too 
hard,  and  did  what  they  could  to  intimidate  the  enemy  ;  but  their 
commanders  refrained  from  any  diredt  attack,  remembering  with 
awe  the  orders  of  the  Athenians .  The  right  wing  of  the  Corin¬ 
thians  differed  the  moff :  For  the  Corcyreans  with  twenty  fhips, 
having  put  them  to  flight,  chaced  them  when  difperfed  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  j  and,  continuing  the  purfuit  to  their  very  camp,  land  immedi¬ 
ately,  where  they  fet  Are  to  their  abandoned  tents  and  carried  off  all 
the  baggage :  In  this  part  therefore  the  Corinthians  and  their  allies 
were  vanquifhed,  and  the  Corcyreans  were  plainly  l'uperior.  But 
in  ^hc  left,  where  the  Corinthians  perfonally  engaged  they  eafily 
prevailed,  as  twenty  fhips  of  the  Corcyreans,  and  thofe  too  from  a 
number  at  firff  inferior,  were  gone  off  in  the  purfuit.  But  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  feeing  the  Corcyreans  thus  diftreffed,  now  came  up  to  their 
fupport  more  openly  than  before,  having  hitherto  refrained  from  any 
diredt  attack.  And  when  the  chace  was  clearly  begun  and  the  Corin¬ 
thians  followed  their  fuccefs,  then  every  one  amongft  them  applied 
himfelf  to  adtion.  There  was  no  longer  any  time  for  diferetion: 

Corinthians  and  Athenians  were  forced  by  abfolute  neccflity  to  en¬ 
gage  one  another. 

The  chace  being  thus  begun,  the  Corinthians  towed  not  after  them 
the  hulks  of  the  veflels  they  had  funk,  but  turned  all  their  attention 
to  the  men  who  were  floating  about ,  and  cruized  at  large  more  to  daugh¬ 
ter  than  take  alive.  And,  having  not  yet  difeovered  the  defeat  of  their 
right,  they  flaughter’d  through  ignorance  their  own  friends.  For  the 
number  of  fhips  being  large  on  either  fide  and  covering  a  wide  extent 
of  fea,  after  the  firff  confufion  of  the  engagement  they  were  not  able 
eafily  to  diftinguifh  which  were  the  vidtors  or  which  the  vanquifh¬ 
ed  :  Since  Grecians  againff  Grecians  had  never  at  any  time  before 
engaged  at  fea  with  fo  large  a  number  of  veflels.  But  after  the  Co¬ 
rinthians 
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rinthians  had  purfued  the  Corcyreans  to  land,  they  returned  to  look 
after  their  lhattered  veflels  and  their  own  dead.  And  mod:  of  thefe 
they  took  up  and  carried  to  Sybota,  where  alfo  lay  the  land-force  of 
their  Barbarian  auxiliaries:  This  Sybota  is  a  defart  haven  in  Thefpro- 
tis.  Having  performed  this  duty,  they  gathered  together  again 
into  a  body  and  went  in  queft  of  the  Corcyreans,  who  with  thofe 
damaged  veflels  that  yet  could  fwim  and  with  all  that  had  no 
damage,  together  with  the  Athenians,  came  out  to  meet  them,  fear¬ 
ing  left  they  might  attempt  to  land  upon  their  fhore.  It  was  now 
late  in  the  day,  and  they  had  fung  their  pee  an  as  going  to  attack, 
when  on  a  fudden  the  Corinthians  6  flackened  their  courfe  havin'* 
deferied  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  fail  coming  up  from  Athens. 
This  fecond  fquadron  the  Athenians  had  fent  away  to  fupport  the  for¬ 
mer  ten,  fearing  (what  really  happened)  left  the  Corcyreans  might 
be  vanquished,  and  their  own  ten  (hips  be  too  few  for  their  fupport. 
The  Corinthians,  therefore,  having  got  a  view  of  them,  and  fuf- 
pedting  they  came  from  Athens,  and  in  a  larger  number  than  they 
yet  difeovered,  began  gradually  to  fall  away.  They  were  not  yet 

deferied  by  the  Corcyreans  (for  the  courfe  kept  them  more  out  of 
their  ken)  who  were  furprized  to  fee  the  Corinthians  thus  flacken 

their  courfe,  till  fome,  who  had  gained  a  view,  informed  them  that 

fuch  fhips  are  coming  up,  and  then  they  alfo  fell  back  themfelves  : 

For  now  it  began  to  be  dark,  and  the  Corinthians  being  turned 

about  had  diftolved  their  order.  In  this  manner  were  they  fe- 

parated  from  one  another  :  And  the  naval  engagement  ended  with 
the  night. 

The  Corcyreans  having  recovered  their  ftation  at  Leucymna,  thofe 
twenty  ftiips  from  Athens  under  the  command  of  Glauco  the  fon  of 


6  The  original  is  irpupt/dv  they  It  was  done 


knocked  the  hind  deck,  a  phrafe  elegantly 
applied  by  Thucydides  to  thofe  that  retreat 
fighting*  and  flill  facing  their  enemies,  vol.  in  c.  20, 


wards  upon 
tack  about. 


by  running  their  fhips  back- 
their  hind  decks  in  order  to 
Sec  P otter's  jfrchaologia, 
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Leager  and  Andocides  the  fon  of  Leo'goras,  having  paffed  through 
floating  carcafes  and  wrecks,  came  up  to  the  ftation,  not  long  after 
they  had  been  defcried.  Yet  the  Corcyreans  (for  now  it  was  night) 
were  in  great  confternation  left  they  fhould  be  enemies :  But  they 
were  foon  known,  and  then  came  to  anchor. 

Next  morning  the  thirty  Athenian  fhips,  accompanied  by  fuch  of 
the  Corcyreans  as  were  fit  for  fea,  weighed  away  and  made  over 
for  the  haven  at  Sybota  where  the  Corinthians  lay,  defigning  to  try 
whether  or  no  they  would  engage  again.  The  Corinthians,  putting 
their  fhips  from  off  the  fhore  and  drawing  up  into  order  in  the 
deeper  water,  remained  there  without  advancing.  They  had  no  de- 
fign  or  inclination  to  begin  another  engagement,  as  they  were  fenfibfe 
of  the  junction  of  the  frefh  Athenian  fhips,  and  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  with  which  they  were  befet,  about  the  cuftody  of  the 
prifoners  whom  they  had  on  board,  and  the  want  of  neceffary  mate¬ 
rials  to  repair  their  fhips  upon  this  defart  coaft.  Their  thoughts  were 
more  employed  upon  their  return  home,  and  the  method  to  aceom- 
plifh  it,  from  the  apprehenfion  left  the  Athenians,  judging  the  league 
to  be  broke  as  they  had  come  to  blows,  might  obftruCt  their  paffage. 
For  this  reafon  they  determined  beforehand  to  difpatch  a  boat  with 
proper  perfons,  tho’  without  the  folemn  protection  of  a  herald, 
and  fo  to  found  their  intentions.  The  meffage  to  be  delivered 
was  this  : 


Meffage  of  the 
Coriiuhians 
to  the  Atheni¬ 
an  auxiliaries. 


"  YOU  are  guilty  of  injuftice,  ye  men  of  Athens,  in  beginning  war 

“  and  violating  treaties  :  For  you  hinder  us  from  taking  due  ven- 
“  geance  upon  our  enemies,  by  lifting  up  your  arms  againft  us.  If 
“  you  are  certainly  determined  to  hinder  our  courfe,  either  againft 
“  Corcyra  or  any  other  place  whither  we  are  willing  to  go,  and  fo 
“  violate  treaties,  take  us  firft  who  are  here  in  your  power,  and  treat 
“  us  as  enemies.” 
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The  perfons  fent  thus  delivered  their  mefiage  :  And  the  whole 
company  of  the  Corcyreans  who  heard  it  fhouted  out  immediately  to 

apprehend  and  put  them  to  death.”  But  the  Athenians  returned 
this  anfwer : 

“WE  neither  begin  war,  ye  men  of  Peloponnefus,  nor  violate  Their  anfwer . 

“  treaties.  We  are  come  hither  auxiliaries  to  thefe  Corcyreans  our 
ec  allies.  If  therefore  you  are  defirous  to  fail  to  any  other  place, 
tc  we  hinder  you  not.  But,  if  you  go  again/!  Corcyra  or  any  other 
“  place  belonging  to  it,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  oppofe  you,  to  the 

“  utmo/l  of  our  power.” 

% 

UPON  receiving  this  anfwer  from  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians 
prepared  for  their  return  home,  and  ere&ed  a  trophy  at  Sybota  on  the 
continent.  But  the  Corcyreans  were  employed  in  picking  up  the 
wrecks  and  bodies  of  the  dead,  driving  towards  them  by  favour  of 
the  tide  and  the  wind,  which  blowing  fre/h  the  night  before  had 
fcattered  them  all  about ;  and,  as  if  they  too  had  the  victory,  eroded 
an  oppofite  trophy  at  Sybota  in  the  ifland.  The  reafons,  upon  which 
each  fide  thus  claimed  the  vidory,  were  thefe — The  Corinthians  erod¬ 
ed  a  trophy,  becaufe  they  had  the  better  of  the  engagement  till  night, 
and  fo  were  enabled  to  pick  up  moft  of  the  /hatters  and  the  dead  j 
they  had,  further,  taken  a  number  of  prifoners  not  Iefs  than  a  thou- 

fand,  and  had  difabled  about  feventy  /hips  of  the  enemy. - 

The  Corcyreans  did  the  fame  ;  becaufe  they  alfo  had  difabled  about 
thirty;  and,  upon  the  coming  up  of  the  Athenians,  had  recovered 
all  the  wreck  and  dead  bodies  driving  towards  them ;  and  becaufe 
the  Corinthians  tacking  about  had  retired  from  them  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  fo  foon  as  they  dclcried  the  Athenian  fhips  ;  and  when  they 
came  to  offer  them  battle  at  Sybota,  durft  not  come  out  again/! 
them.  In  this  manner  did  both  fides  account  thcmfclvcs  vic¬ 
torious. 

G  x  The 
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The  Corinthians,  in  their  paffage  homewards,  by  ftratagem  feized 
Anadtorium,  which  li«th  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia.  It 
belonged  in  common  to  the  Corcyreans  and  themfelves.  They  put  it 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthian  inhabitants,  and  then  retired 
to  their  own  home.  Eight  hundred  of  their  Corcyrean  prifoners, 
who  were  flaves,  they  fold  at  public  fale.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
they  referved  in  fafe  cuftody,  and  treated  them  with  extraordinary 
good  ufage,  that  after  their  ranfom  they  might  ferve  them  in  their 
defign  of  gaining  Corcyra:  For  the  majority  of  them  were  perfons  of 
the  greateft  authority  in  that  fiate .  Thus  therefore  is  Corcyra  pre- 
ferved  in  the  war  of  the  Corinthians ;  and  the  fhips  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  after  fuch  fervice  left  them.  But  this  was  the  fir  ft  ground  of 
war  to  the  Corinthians  againft  the  Athenians,  becaufe  they  had  aflifted 
the  Corcyreans  in  a  naval  engagement  againfi;  themfelves,  who  were 
in  treaty  with  them. 

ir.^d#>  IMMEDIATELY  after  this  tranfadtion,  other  mifunderftand- 

ings  alfo  happened  between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnefians,  tend¬ 
ing  to  a  war.  For,  all  the  fchemes  of  the  Corinthians  aiming  at  re¬ 
venge,  the  Athenians  jealous  of  their  enmity  fent  an  order  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Potidsea  fituated  upon  the  ifihmus  of  Pallene,  (and  tho* 
a  Corinthian  colony  yet  allied  with  and  tributary  to  them)  “  to  de- 
“  molifh  that  part  of  their  wall  which  faceth  the  Pallene,  to  give 
“  them  hoftages,  to  fend  away  the  epidemiurgi ,  and  not  to  receive 
“  tbofe  magiftrates  for  the  future,  who  were  annually  fent  them  from 
“  Corinth.”  They  were  apprehenfive  of  a  revolt  at  the  infiigation 
of  Perdiccas  and  the  Corinthians,  and  their  deducing  into  the  fame 
defection  the  other  dependents  of  Athens  in  Thrace.  Thefe  fieps 
the  Athenians  thought  proper  to  take  with  the  people  of  Potidjea, 
immediately  after  the  fea-fight  of  Corcyra.  For  the  Corinthians 
were  manifeftly  at  variance  with  them,  and  Perdiccas  fon  of  Alexan¬ 
der  king  of  the  Macedonians  was  now  become  their  enemy,  who 
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before  had  been  their  ally  and  friend.  His  enmity  was  occafioned 
by  an  alliance  the  Athenians  had  formed  with  his  brother  Philip  and 
Derdas,  who  were  jointly  in  oppofltion  againft:  him.  Alarmed  at 
this,  he  fent  proper  perfons  to  Lacedasmon  to  ftir  up  againft  them  a 
Peloponneftan  war,  and  to  draw  over  the  Corinthians  into  his  intereft, 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  revolt  of  Potidasa.  He  had  alfo  been 
tampering  with  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace  and  the  Bottiasans  to  per- 
fuade  them  to  revolt  at  the  fame  time  j  concluding,  that  if  he  could 
bring  about  a  junction  of  the  adjacent  people,  he  might  venture  a 
war  againft  them  with  greater  probability  of  fuccefs.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  perceived  his  fcheme,  and  were  deflrous  to  prevent  the  revolt 
of  the  cities.  They  had  begun  an  expedition  againft  his  territories 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty  fhips  and  a  thoufand  heavy-armed,  under  the 
command  of  Archeftratus  the  fon  of  Lycomedes  aftociated  with  ten 
others  in  this  fervice.  They  gave  particular  orders  to  the  commanders 
to  take  hoftages  from  the  Potidsans  and  to  demolish  their  walls,  and 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  neighbouring  cities  that  they  might 
not  revolt.  The  Potidseans  had  already  fent  embafladors  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  to  difluade  them  if  poffible  from  the  execution  of  any  new 
defigns  againft  them:  And  had  at  the  fame  time  difpatched  an  em- 
bafly  to  Laceda:mon  along  with  the  Corinthians,  inftruCted  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  promife  of  redrefs  if  there  fhould  be  occafion.  But,  when 
their  long  negotiation  at  Athens  proved  quite  ineffectual,  and  the 
fleet  was  gone  out  to  fea  both  againft  Macedonia  and  themfelvesj 
when,  farther,  the  regency  at  Lacedaemon  had  given  a  promife  to 
make  an  irruption  into  Attica,  if  the  Athenians  fhould  attempt  any 
thing  againft  Potidaea ;  upon  this  encouragement,  without  lofs  of 
time,  they  revolt  in  conjunction  with  the  Chalcideans  and  Bottiaeans,  Revolt  of 
all  combined  by  an  oath  of  mutual  defence  and  fupport.  Perdiccas,  Potid**- 
farther,  prevaileth  with  the  Chalcideans  to  abandon  and  demoliih 
all  their  towns  upon  the  fca-coaft,  and  then  to  remove  to  Olynthus 
and  fortify  that  town  by  a  junction  of  all  their  ftrength.  And,  to 
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thefe  people  thus  abandoning  their  own  homes  he  made  a  ceflion  of 
that  part  of  Mygdonia  which  lieth  round  the  lake  of  Bolbe,  for  their 
fubfiftence  during  the  war  with  the  Athenians.  Having  thus  demo- 
lifoed  their  own  cities,  they  went  to  another  place  of  refidence,  and 
were  employed  in  preparations  for  the  war. 

The  thirty  fhips.  of  the  Athenknst,  arriving  on  the  coafts  of 
Thrace,  find  Potidaea  and  the  other  cities  already  revolted.  The 
commanders,  judging  it  impoffible  with  their  prefent  ftrength  to  adt 
againfl  Perdiccas  and  the  revolted  cities  both,  turn  their  courfe  to¬ 
wards  Macedonia,  purfuing  the  firft  delign  of  foe  expedition,  Land.- 
ing  there,  tliey  joined  in  the  war  with  Philip  and  the  brothers  of 
Derdas,  who  with  an  army  had  made  an  irruption  from  the  inland, 
country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Potidasa  being  now  in  revolt  and  the  Athenian 
fleet  on  the  Macedonian  coafts,  the  Corinthians,  anxious  for  the  fo- 
curity  of  that  place,  and  making  the  danger  their  own,  difpatched 
thither  fome  volunteers  of  their  own  people  and  other  Peloponnefians 
taken  into  their  pay,  in  all  fixteen  hundred  7  heavy-armed  and  four 
hundred  light-armed.  The  command  of  this  body  of  men  was 
given  to  Arifteus  the  fon  of  Adimantus  j  fince,  out  of  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  affedtion  to  him  who  had  ever  been  a  fteddy  friend  to  Potidasa, 
moft  of  the  volunteers  from  Corinth  had  undertaken  the  fervice  :  and 
the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Thrace  was  the  fortieth  day  after  the  re* 
volt  of  Potidaea. 

An  exprefs  foon  arrived  at  Athens  with  the  news  of  the  revolt  of 
the  cities,  and  when  afterwards  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of  that  body 
under  Arifteus,  they  fend  away  two  thoufand  of  their  heavy-armed 

7  The  heavy-armed  wore  a  complete  fait  mifhes  and  fighting  at  a  diffancc:  Their 
of  armour,  and  engaged  with  broad  fhields  weapons  were  airows,  darts,  or  flmgs. 
ami  long  fpears.  Tiiey  weie  the  flower  The  targeteers  mentioned  often  in  this 
and  firength  of  the  Grecian  aimics,  and  hiftory,  were  a  middle  fort  of  foldiery, 
had  t lie  hip  heft  rank  of  military  honour,  armed  with  targets  or  narrow  (hitlds  and 
The  light-armed  were  ddigned  for  skir-  fpears,  neither  laige  nor  heavy. 
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and  forty  fhips,  under  the  command  of  Cal  Has  the  fon  of  'Cal  Hades 
and  four  col legues,  -to  reduce  the  revolted.  Thefe,  arriving  firfl  of 
all  in  Macedonia,  find  the  former  thoufand  employed  in  befieging 
Bydne,  having  -a  little  before  got  pofleftion  of  T  brer  me.  They  fat 
down  with  them  for  a  time  to  carry  on  the  fiege  of  Pydne  but  af¬ 
terwards,  making  ^WitlrPerdiccas  a  eompofition  and  alliance  the  bed 
they  could  in  their  prefent  exigency,  fince  Potidsea  and  the  arrival  of 
Arifteus  were  very  Urgent  points,  they  evacuate  Macedonia.  They 
marched  rfext  to  Bertea;  and  turning  from  thence,  after  having  firfl 
made  -an  tfnfuceefsfiil  'attempt  upon  the  place,  they  marched  by  land 
towards  'Fotidasa.  Their  army  confifled  of  three  thoufand  heavy¬ 
armed  of  their  own,  without  including  a  large  body  of  auxiliaries, 
and  fix  hundred  Macedonian  horfe  who  had  ferved  with  Philip  and 
-Padfanias:  Seventy  fhips  at  the  fame  time  failed  along  the  coafl. 

And  thus,  by  moderate  marches,  they  came  up  in  three  days  to  Gi- 
gonus,  and- there  encamped. 

The  Potidasans  ^with  the  body  of  Peloponnefians  commanded  by  Bttnle  in  tie 
Arifteus,  expeding  the  Athenians,  had  formed  a  camp  near  Olyn- 
thus  *121  thin  the  ifthmus,  and  'had  a  market  kept  for  them  without 
thedty.  The  command  of  the  infantry  had  been  given  to  Arifteus 
by  the  voice  of  the  confederates,  and  that  of  the  cavalry  to  Perdiccas  : 

Tor  now  again  he  had  abruptly  broke  with  the  Athenians  and  joined 
the  Potidasans,  deputing  Iolaus  to  command  in  his  abfence.  It  was 
the  defign  of  Arifteus,  by  encamping  the  body  under  his  own 
command  within  the  ifthmus,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  if  they  advanced,  whilft  without  the  ifthmus  the  Chalcideans 
and  allies  and  two  hundred  horfe  belonging  to  Perdiccas  fliould  con¬ 
tinue  at  Olynthus,  who,  when  the  Athenians  came  forwards  againft 
them,  were  to  throw  themfelves  in  their  rear,  and  thus  fhut  up  the 
enemy  between  the  two  bodies.  But  Caliias  the  general  of  the 
Athenians,  in  concert  with  his  collegues,  detaches  the  Macedonian 
horfe,  and  a  few  of  their  allies  to  Olynthus  to  prevent  any  fully  from 
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thence ;  arid  then,  breaking  up  their  camp,  they  marched  diredtly 
for  Potidaca.  But,  when  they  were  advanced  as  far  as  the  ifthmus 
and  faw  their  enemies  drawn  up  in  order  to  fight,  they  alfo  formed; 
and  in  a  little  time  they  came  to  an  adtion.  The  wing  under 
Arifteus,  Corinthians  and  the  very  flower  of  their  ftrength,  vvho  en¬ 
gaged  with  him,  foon  compelled  their  enemies  to  turn  their  backs, 
and  purfued  execution  to  a  great  diftance  :  But  the  reft  of  the  army, 
compofed  of  Potidasans  and  Peloponnefians,  were  defeated  by  the 
Athenians  and  chaced  to  the  very  walls  of  Potidrea.  Arifteus,  re¬ 
turning  from  his  purfuit,  perceived  the  rout  of  the  reft  of  the 
army,  and  knew  not  whither  with  the  leaft  hazard  to  retreat, 
whether  to  Olynthus  or  Potidaea.  But  at  laft,  he  determined 
to  embody  together  thofe  he  had  about  him,  and,  as  Potidaea  lay  at 
the  fmalleft  diftance,  to  throw  himfelf  into  it  with  all  poffible  fpeed. 
This  with  difficulty  he  effedled,  by  plunging  into  the  water  near  the 
abutments  of  the  pier  amidft  a  ffiower  of  miflive  weapons,  with 
the  lofs  indeed  of  fome  of  his  men,  but  the  fafety  of  the  larger 
number. 

Thofe  who  fliould  have  come  to  fuccour  the  Potidaeans  from  Olyn- 
*  .font  f'x  thus,  which  is  at  no  greater  diftance  than  *  fixty  ftadia  and  ft tuated 

in  view,  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  when  8  the  colours  were  ele¬ 
vated,  advanced  indeed  a  little  way  as  defigning  to  do  it,  and  the 
Macedonian  horfe  drew  up  againft  them  as  defigning  to  flop  them. 
But,  as  the  victory  was  quickly  gained  by  the  Athenians  and  the  co¬ 
lours  were  dropped,  they  retired  again  within  the  walls,  and  the 
Macedonians  marched  away  to  the  Athenians ;  fo  that  the  cavalry  of 

8  The  elevation  of  the  colours  or  enfigns  in  this  inftance,  was  a  proof  to  the  Ma- 
was  the  fignal  of  joining  battle,  and  they  cedonian  cavalry,  that  all  was  over.  The 
were  kept  up  during  the  whole  continuance  Athenians  in  their  colours  bore  an  ow], 
of  it  :  The  depreflion  of  them,  was  a  as  facred  to  Minerva  the  tutelary  Goddefs 
fignal  to  defift,  or  the  confequence  of  a  of  Athens.  See  Potter's  Archaologia  Gra. 
defeat.  The  depreflion  of  the  colours,  cay  vol.  ii.  c.  9. 
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neither  fide  had  any  (hare  in  the  adlion.  After  the  battle  the  Athe¬ 
nians  eredted  a  trophy,  and  granted  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  to  the  Po- 
tidteans  for  fetching  off  their  dead.  There  were  killed  of  the  Poti- 
daeans  and  allies  very  near  three  hundred,  and  of  the  Athenians  one 
hundred  and  fifty  with  Callias  their  general. 

The  Athenians  without  lofs  of  time,  throwing  up  a  work  againfi: 
the  wall  which  faceth  the  ifthmus,  blockaded  the  place  on  that  fide, 
but  the  wall  towards  the  Pallene  they  left  as  they  found  it.  For  they 
thought  their  number  was  by  no  means  fufficient  to  keep  the  guard 
within  the  ifthmus,  and  to  pafs  over  to  the  Pallene-fide,  and  block 
it  up  alfo  there.  They  were  apprehenfive,  that  thus  divided  the  Po- 
tidsans  and  their  allies  might  fall  upon  them.  And  the  Athenians  at 
home,  hearing  there  was  no  work  on  the  Pallene-fide,  fend  thither 
a  thoufand  and  fix  hundred  heavy-armed  of  their  own  people  under 
the  command  of  Phormis  the  fon  of  Afopius,  who  arriving  upon 
the  Pallene,  and  having  landed  his  men  at  Aphytis,  marched  for¬ 
wards  to  Potidtea,  advancing  flowly  and  laying  wafte  the  country  as 
he  moved  along.  And,  as  no  body  ventured  out  to  give  him  oppo- 
fition,  he  alfo  threw  up  a  work  againfi;  that  fide  of  the  wall  which 
faceth  the  Pallene.  By  thefe  methods  was  Potidaea  clofely  blocked 
up  on  either  fide,  and  alfo  by  the  (hips  which  lay  before  it  at  fea. 

The  blockade  being  thus  perfedted,  Arifteus,  deftitute  of  any 
means  of  faving  the  place,  unlefs  fome  relief  fhould  arrive  from  Pe- 
loponnefus  or  fome  miracle  fhould  happen,  propofed  it  as  his  advice 
that  “  all  excepting  five  hundred  men  fhould  lay  hold  of  the  firft  fa¬ 
vourable  wind  to  quit  the  place,  that  the  provifions  might  for  a 
longer  time  fupport  the  reft  3”  declaring  “  his  own  readinefs  to  be 
one  of  thofe  who  ftayed  behind.”  Though  he  could  not  prevail 
with  them,  yet  willing  in  this  plunge  to  do  what  could  be  done, 
and  to  manage  affairs  abroad  in  the  beft  manner  he  was  able,  he  made 
his  efcape  by  fea  undifeovered  by  the  Athenian  guard.  Continuing 
now  amongft  the  Clialcideans,  he  made  what  military  efforts  he 
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could,  and  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sermyle  by  an  ambuf- 
cade  he  formed  before  that  city ;  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the 
Peloponnefians  to  fend  up  a  timely  relief.  Phormio,  alfo,  after 
compleating  the  works  round  Potidaea,  with  his  fixteen  hundred 
men  ravaged  Chalcidica  and  Bottiaea :  And  fome  fortrefles  he  took 
by  dorm. 


*1  he  hi  fiery 
fvQCCcdtth, 


J  Cangreft  of 

tie  league  at 

Lacedsemon* 


THESE  were  the  reciprocal  caufes  of  diflenfion  between  the 
Athenians  and  Peloponnefians.  The  Corinthians  were  enraged  at 
the  blockade  of  Potidaa,  a  colony  of  their  own,  in  which  were  Ihut 
up  both  Corinthians  and  other  Peloponnefians.  The  Athenians 
refented  the  proceedings  of  the  Peloponnefians  in  feducing  to  a  re¬ 
volt  a  city  in  alliance  with  and  tributary  to  them,  and  fiding  openly 
by  a  voluntary  expedition  with  the  warring  rebels  of  Potidaea.  Yet 
a  war  open  and  avowed  had  not  yet  broke  out  between  them :  Ho- 
ftilities  were  fufpended  for  a  time.  Hitherto  it  was  merely  a  private 
quarrel  of  the  Corinthians. 

But,  when  once  the  blockade  of  Potidzea  was  formed,  the  Corin¬ 
thians  could  hold  no  longer.  In  it  their  own  people  were  Ihut  up, 
and  they  were  at  the  fame  time  in  anxiety  about  the  place.  They 
fummoned  their  allies  to  repair  immediately  to  Lacedaemon,  and  thi¬ 
ther  they  went  themfelves  with  loud  accufations  againft  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  that  “  they  had  violated  the  treaty,  and  injured  Peloponncfus.” 

# 

The  ./Egineta  indeed,  from  a  dread  of  the  Athenians,  did  not  openly 
difpatch  their  embaffy  ;  but  underhand  they  had  a  great  fhare  in  fo¬ 
menting  the  war,  afterting  that  “  they  were  reftrained  in  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  governing  themfelves,  which  had  been  allowed  them  by  the 
treaty.” 

The  Laceda-monians,  fummoning  to  appear  before  them  not  barely 
their  allies  but  whoever  had  any  manner  of  charge  to  prefer  againft 
the  Athenians,  aflembled  in  grand  council  as  ufual,  and  commanded 
them  to  fpeak  :  Others  who  were  prefent  laid  open  their  refpedlive 

complaints. 
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complaints,  but  the  Megareans  preferred  the  largefl  accufations,  in 
particular  that  “  they  had  been  prohibited  the  ufe  of  ail  the  harbours 

in  the  Athenian  dominions  and  the  market  of  Athens,  contrary  to 

* 

treaty.”  The  Corinthians  were  the  laft  who  flood  forth.  Having 
firfl  allowed  fufficient  time  to  others  to  exafperate  the  Lacedaemonians, 
they  preferred  their  own  charge,  as  folio weth - 

“  THAT  faith,  ye  Lacedaemonians,  whichever  both  in  public  Speech  of  the 
‘  conduct  and  in  private  life  you  fo  punctually  obferve,  rendereth  ^^thian 
£  what  others,  what  we  ourfelves  may  have  to  fay,  more  difficult  to 
£  be  believed.  By  it,  you  have  gained  indeed  the  reputation  of  pro- 
£  bity,  but  contract  a  prejudicial  ignorance  in  regard  to  remote  oc- 
‘  currences.  For,  though  we  have  frequently  fuggefled  to  you, 

£  what  wrongs  we  were  apprehenfive  of  receiving  from  the  Athe- 

*  nians,  yet  have  you  not  deigned  to  make  enquiry  into  the  grounds 
‘  of  thofe  fuggeflions,  but  rather  have  fufpected  our  ingenuity  as 
‘  fpeaking  from  felfifh  views  and  private  refentments.  And  it  is  not 

*  to  prevent  our  fufferings,  but  now,  when  we  already  feel  their 
£  weight,  that  you  convene  thefe  confederates  together:  Before 
‘  whom,  we  ought  to  be  indulged  in  a  larger  {hare  of  difcourfe,  as 
c  we  have  by  much  the  larged  fliare  of  complaints  to  utter;  wronged 
‘  as  we  have  been  by  the  Athenians,  and  by  you  negledted. 

“  If  indeed  by  treachery  lurking  and  unobferved  they  had  violated 
£  the  peace  of  Greece,  thofe  who  had  not  difcerned  it  might  juftly 
‘  have  demanded  explicit  proofs.  But  now,  what  need  can  there  be 
£  of  multiplying  words,  when  fome  you  already  fee  enllaved ; 

‘  againft  others,  and  thofe  not  the  meaneft  of  your  allies,  the  fame 
£  fate  intended ;  and  the  aggreffiors  fully  prepared  to  receive  you,  if 
1  at  length  a  war  fhould  be  declared  ?  With  other  views,  they  had 
‘  not  clandeflinely  laid  hands  on  Corcyra  and  forcibly  detained  it 
£  from  us,  nor  had  they  dared  to  block  up  Potidau  :  of  which 
‘  places,  this  latter  licth  the  moll  convenient  for  extending  out 
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“  power  in  Thrace,  the  former  could  fupply  Peloponnefus  with  the 
“  greateft  navy.  But  to  your  account  thefe  events  are  to  be  charged, 
“  who  after  the  invafion  of  the  Medes  firft  fuffered  the  ftrength  of 
“  Athens  to  be  increafed,  and  afterwards  their  long-walls  to  be 
"  ereCted.  Ever  lince,  you  have  connived  at  liberty  overthrown, 
“  not  only  in  whatever  communities  they  have  proceeded  to  enflave, 
“  but  now  where  even  your  own  confederates  are  concerned.  For 
“  not  to  the  men  who  rivet  on  the  chains  of  flavery,  but  to  fuch  as 
“  though  able  yet  negleCt  to  prevent  it,  ought  the  fad  event  with 
“  truth  to  be  imputed  j  efpecially,  when  affuming  fuperior  virtue 
“  they  boaft  themfelves  the  deliverers  of  Greece. 

“  With  much  ado  are  we  now  met  together  in  council,  but  not 
“  even  now  upon  the  plain  and  obvious  points.  We  ought  not  to 
“  be  any  longer  debating  whether  we  have  been  injured,  but  by  what 
“  meafures  we  fhould  avenge  ourfelves.  The  aggreffors,  having  long 
“  fince  planned  out  their  proceedings,  are  not  about  to  make  but 
“  are  actually  making  attacks  upon  thofe,  who  are  yet  come  to  no 
“  refolution.  Nor  are  we  unexperienced  by  what  fteps,  what  gra- 
“  dual  advances,  the  Athenians  break  in  upon  their  neighbours. 
“  Imagining  themfelves  to  be  ftill  undifcovered,  they  (hew  them- 
“  felves  the  lefs  audacious  becaufe  you  are  infenfible.  But  when 
“  once  they  know  you  alarmed  and  on  your  guard,  they  will  pref& 
“  more  refolutely  forwards.  For  you,  Lacedaemonians,  are  the  only 
“  people  of  Greece,  who  ft  indolently  at  eafe,  protecting  not  with 
"  prefent  but  with  promifed  fuccour :  You  alone  pull  down,  not  the 

4 

“  commencing  but  the  redoubled  ftrength  of  your  foes.  You  have 

of  being 

“  for  it  more  to  report  than  faCt.  We  ourfelves  know,  that  the 
"  Perjian  had  advanced  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  quite  into  Pe- 
“  loponnefus,  before  you  exerted  your  dignity  in  refiftance.  Now 
“  alfo  you  take  no  notice  of  the  Athenians,  not  remote  as  he  was 
“  but  feated  near  you ;  and,  inftead  of  invading  them,  chufe  rather 

“  to 


fteddy,  but  are  indebted 


“  indeed  enjoyed  the  reputation 
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f<  to  lye  upon  your  defence  againft  their  invafions ;  and,  to  expofe 
“  yourfelves  more  to  the  hazards  of  war  againft  a  grown  augmented 
“  power.  And  all  this  while  you  know,  that  the  Barbarian  was 
“  guilty  of  many  errors  in  his  condudt :  And  the  very  Athenians  fre- 
“  quently,  in  their  contefts  with  us,  have  been  defeated  more  through 
“  their  own  blunders  than  the  vigour  of  your  refiftance :  For  their 
“  confidence  in  you  hath  caufed  the  deftrudtion  of  fome,  who  upon 
“  that  very  confidence  were  taken  unprepared. 

“  Let  no  one  in  this  aflembly  imagine,  that  we  fpeak  more  from 
malice  than  juft  grounds  of  complaint.  Complaint  is  juft  towards 
<c  friends  who  have  failed  in  their  duty  ;  accufation  is  againft  enemies 
“  guilty  of  injuftice.  And  furely,  if  ever  any  people  had,  we  have 
“  good  reafon  to  think  we  have  ample  caufe  to  throw  blame  upon 
“  our  neighbours ;  efpecially,  when  fuch  great  embroilments  have 
“  arofe,  of  which  you  feem  to  have  no  manner  of1  feeling,  nor  ever 

“  once  to  have  reflected,  in  regard  to  the  Athenians,  with  what  fort 
“  of  people,  how  far,  and  how  in  every  point  unlike  yourfelves, 
“  you  muft  foon  contend.  They  are  a  people  fond  of  innovations, 
“  quick  not  only  to  contrive,  but  to  put  their  fchemes  in  effectual 
“  execution  :  Tour  method  is,  to  preferve  what  you  already  have,  to 
know  nothing  further,  and  when  in  adtion  to  leave  fomething 
“  needful  ever  unfiniftied.  They  again  are  daring  beyond  their 
“  ftrength,  adventurous  beyond  the  bounds  of  judgment,  and  in  ex- 
“  tremities  full  of  hope :  Tour  method  is,  in  adtion  to  drop  below 
“  your  power,  never  refolutely  to  follow  the  didtates  of  your  judg- 
“  ment,  and  in  the  preflure  of  a  calamity  to  defpair  of  a  deliver- 
“  -ance.  Ever  adtive  as  they  are,  they  ftand  againft  you  who  are  ha- 
**  bitually  indolent :  ever  roaming  abroad,  againft  you  who  think  it 
<f  mifery  to  lofe  fight  of  your  homes.  Their  view  in  fluffing  place 
“  is  to  enlarge  their  poflefiions :  Tou  imagine,  that  in  foreign  at- 
tempts  you  may  lofe  your  prefent  domeftic  enjoyments.  They , 

“  when  once  they  have  gained  fuperiority  over  enemies,  pufii  for- 

“  ward 
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"  ward  as  far  as  they  Can  go  *  and  if  defeated,  are  difpirited  the  lead: 
“  of  all  men.  More  than  this,  they  are  as  lavish  of  their  lives  in 
“  the  public  fervice  as  if  thofe  lives  Were  not  their  own,  whilft  their 
(t  refolution  is  ever  in  their  power,  ever  ready  to  be  exerted  in  the 
**  Caufe  of  their  country.  Whenever  in  their  fchemes  they  meet 
“  with  difappointments,  they  reckon  they  have  loft  a  fhare  of  their 
“  property :  When  thole  fchemes  are  fuccefsful,  the  aCquilition 
tc  feemeth  fmall  in  comparifon  with  what  they  have  farther  in  deiign: 
tc  If  they  are  baffled  in  executing  a  projedt,  invigorated  by  reviving 
“  hope,  they  catch  at  freffl  expedients  to  repair  the  damage.  'They 
tl  are  the  only  people,  who  inftantaneoufly  projedt  and  hope  and  ac- 
te  quire ;  fo  expeditious  are  they  in  executing  whatever  they  deter- 
ct  mine.  Thus,  through  toils  and  dangers  they  labour  forwards  fo 
tc  long  as  life  continueth,  never  at  leifure  to  enjoy  what  they  already 
ft  have,  through  a  conftant  eagernefs  to  acquire  more.  They  have 
tf  no  other  notion  of  a  feftival  than  of  a  day  whereon  fotfte  needful 
“  point  ftiould  be  accomplished ;  and  inadtive  reft  is  more  a  torment 
<c  to  them  than  laborious  employment.  In  fhort,  if  any  one  abridg- 
“  ing  their  charadters  fhould  fay,  they  are  formed  by  nature  never 
“  to  be  at  quiet  themfelves  nor  to  fuffer  others  to  be  fo,  he  defcribeth 
“  them  juftly. 

“  When  fuch  a Jlate  hath  taken  the  lifts  of  oppofition  againft  you, 

_  / 

“  do  ye  dally,  O  Lacedsemonians?  Do  you  imagine  that  thofe  people 
“  will  not  continue  longeft  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  who  timely 
“  prepare  to  vindicate  themfelves,  and  manifeft  a  fettled  refolution 
“  to  do  themfelves  right  whenever  they  are  wronged?  You  indeed 
tc  are  fo  far  obfervers  of  equity  as  never  to  moleft  others,  and  ftand 

“  on  your  guard  merely  to  repel  damage  from  yourfelves ;  —  points, 
“  you  would  not  without  difficulty  fecure,  though  this  neighbouring 
“  Jiate  were  governed  by  the  fame  principles  as  you  are:  But  wow, 
“  as  we  have  already  ihewn  you,  your  cuftoms  compared  with  them 
“  are  quite  obfolctc  j  whereas  thofe  which  progreffively  improve 

“  muft, 
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enfured,  unvarying 
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ciffitudes  of  foreign 
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;h  people  as  are  liable  to  frequent  vi- 
have  need  of  great  addrefs  to  vary 
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and  refine  their  conduit  For 
Athenians,  improved  by  a  long 
in  refpeil  of  yours  upon  ; 

the  period  fixed  tq  that 
obferved.  Haflen  to  the  1 


caufe,  the  manners  of  the 


flow 


y  new.  Here  therefore  be 
policy  you  have  hitherto 


as  by  contrail  you  are  bound,  Invade  Attica  without  lofs  of 

time,  that  you  may  not  leave  your  friends  and  your  relations  in  the 
mercy  of  their  mod  inveterate  foes,  and  con  A  rain  us  through  your 
floth  to  feek  redrefs  from  a  new  alliance.  Such  a  flep,  if  taken 

by  us,  could  neither  fcandali?e  the  gods  who  take  cognizance  of 
folemn  oaths,  nor  men  who  own  their  obligation : 


violated  by  thpfe  who  left  defiitute  by 


For  treaties  are. 
ive  recourfe  to 


£  others,  but  by  fuch  as  being  fworn  to  give  it,  withhold  their  af~ 
‘  flflance  in  the  time  of  need.  Yet,  if  you  are  willing  and  ready 
‘  to  perform  your  parts,  with  you  yve  firmly  abide.  In  changing 
‘  then  we  fhould  be  guilty  of  impiety;  and  we  n<?ver  fiiall  find 
c  others  fo  nicely  fuited  tP  the  difpofition  of  our  own  hearts.  Upon 
‘  diefe  points  form  p.rpper  refactions  j  and  exert  yourfelves,  that 
‘  the  honour  of  Feloponpefus  be  not  impaired  under  your  gui- 
*  dance,  who  have  received  from  your  anccftors  this  great  pre- 

‘  eminence.” 


To  this  efifedt  the  Corinthians  fpoke.  And  it  happened,  that  at 
this  very  juncture  an  Athenian  embafly  was  at  Lacedemon,  negotiat¬ 
ing  fome  other  points ;  who,  £o  loon  as  they  were  advertifed  of  what 
had  been  faid,  judged  it  proper  to  demand  an  audience  pf  the  Lace¬ 
demonians.  It  was  not  their  defign  to  make  die  Icaft  reply  to  the 
accufatiuns  preferred  again  A  them  by  the  complainantrflutes,  but  in 

gencRil 


Ln 
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general  to  convince  them,  that  “  they  ought  not  to  form  any  fudden 

refolutions,  but  to  confider  matters  with  fedate  deliberation.”  They 
were  further  defirous  “  to  reprefent  before  them  the  extenfive  power 
of  their  own  ftate,  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  elder  a  recollection 
of  thofe  points  they  already  knew,  and  to  give  the  younger  infor¬ 
mation  in  thofe  of  which  they  were  ignorant  j”  concluding,  that 
«  fuch  a  reprefen tation  might  turn  their  attention  more  to  pacific 
meafures  than  military  operations.”  Addreffipg  themfelves  therefore 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  exprefted  their  defire  ,  to  fpeak  in  the 
prefent  aftembly,  if  leave  could  be  obtained.  An  order  of  admit¬ 
tance  being  immediately  fent  them,  they  approached,  and  delivered 
themfelves  as  followeth  : 


Speech  of  the 
Athenian 
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“IT  was  not  the  defign  of  this  our  embafly,  to  enter  into  deputa¬ 
tions  with  your  confederates,  but  to  negotiate  the  points  for  which 
our  ft  ate  hath  employed  us.  Yet,  having  been  advertifed  of  the 
great  outcry  raifed  againft  us,  hither  we  have  repaired :  not  to 
throw  in  our  plea  againft  the  accufations  of  the  complainant-ftates : 
for  you  are  not  the  judges  before  whom  either  we  or  they  are 
bound  to  plead  :  but,  to  prevent  your  forming  rafh  and  prejudicial 
refolutions,  upon  concerns  of  high  importance,  through  the  infti- 
gations  of  thefe  your  confederates.  Our  view  is,  farther,  to  con¬ 
vince  you,  notwithftanding  the  long  comprehenfive  charge  exhi¬ 
bited  againft  us,  that  we  poftefs  with  credit  what  we  have  hitherto 
obtained,  and  that  the  ftate  of  Athens  is  deferving  of  honour 
and  regard. 

“  And  what  need  is  there  here  to  go  back  to  remote  antiquity, 
where  hearfay  tradition  muft  eftablilh  thofe  faCts,  to  which  the 
eyes  of  the  audience  are  utter  ftrangers  ?  This  we  fhall  wave : 
and  call  forth  firft  to  your  review  the  Perfian  invafions  and  thofe 
incidents  of  which  you  are  confcious,  without  regarding  that  cha¬ 
grin  which  the  remembrance  of  them  will  conftantly  excite  in 

“  you. 
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“  you.  Our  achievements  there  were  attended  with  the  utmoft 
“  danger :  The  confequence  was  public  benefit,  of  which  you  re- 
“  ceived  a  fubftantial  thare  :  and  though  the  glory  of  that  acquifi- 
c<  tion  may  not  be  all  our  own,  yet  of  a  beneficial  fhare  we  ought  not 
“  to  be  deprived.  This  fhall  boldly  be  averred  ;  not  with  a  view 
“  of  foothing  you  but  doing  juftice  to  ourfelves,  and  giving  you  to 
“  know  againft  what  a  State,  if  your  refolutions  now  are  not  dif- 
“  creetly  taken,  you  are  going  to  engage.  For  we  aver,  that  we 
“  alone  adventured  to  engage  the  Barbarian  in  that  mod  dangerous 
<c  field  of  Marathon.  And  when,  upon  the  fecond  invafion,  we 
“  were  not  able  to  make  head  by  land,  we  threw  ourfelves  on  fhip- 
“  board  with  all  our  people  to  fight  in  conjunction  with  you  by  fea 
“  at  Salamis ;  which  prevented  his  failing  along  the  coafts  of  Pelo- 
“  ponnefus,  and  defiroying  one  by  one  your  cities,  unable  to  fuc- 
“  cour  one  another  againft  that  formidable  fleet.  The  truth  of  this 
“  the  Barbarian  himfelf  hath  undeniably  proved  :  For,  thus  defeated 
“  at  fea,  and  unable  to  gather  together  again  fo  large  a  force,  he 
haftily  retired  with  the  greatefl:  part  of  his  army.  In  this  fo 
“  wonderful  an  event,  where  beyond  difpute  the  prefervation  of 
“  Greece  was  atchieved  at  fea,  the  three  moft  advantageous  inftru- 

“  ments  were  contributed  by  us - the  largefl:  number  of  flfip- 

“  ping - a  perfon  of  the  greatefl;  abilities  to  command - and 

“  the  moft  intrepid  courage.  For  of  the  number  of  fliips  amount- 
<c  ing  in  all  to  four  hundred,  very  near  two  thirds  were  our  own. 
“  Themiftocles  was  the  commander,  to  whom  principally  it  was 
“  owing  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  ftraits,  which  was  un- 
“  deniably  the  means  of  that  great  deliverance :  And  you  yourfelves 
“  paid  him  9 * 11  extraordinary  honour  on  that  very  account,  more  than 

“  ever 


9  Herodotus  relates,  that  after  the  great  c‘  him  who  had  defer ved  beft  of  Greece  by 

viflory  at  Salamis  “  the  Grecians  failed  to  “  Iiis  behaviour  in  the  war.  Hut  upon  their 

11  the  Ifthmus,  to  be  flow  the  piize  upon  °  arrival,  when  the  commanders  gave  in 
Vox..  I.  f  41  their 
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<c  ever  to  any  ftranger  who  hath  appeared  amongft  you.  We  our- 
<c  felves  /hewed  further,  on  this  occafion,  the  moft  daring  courage ; 
,c  fince,  though  none  before  marched  up  to  our  fuccour,  and  every ft  ate 
“  already  enflaved  had  opened  the  road  againfl  us,  we  bravely  de- 
*c  termined  to  abandon  even  Athens,  to  deftroy  our  own  effects,  nor* 
u  like  the  generality  of  thofe  who  were  yet  undemoliihed,  to  de- 
‘c  fert  the  common  caufe,  or  difperfing  ourfelves  to  become  ufelefs 

to  our  allies,  but* - >to  embark  at  once,  to  face  the  urgent 

<c  danger,  without  the  lea/l  refentment  againfl  you  for  your  precede 
ing  backwardnefs  of  aid.  So  that  we  aver  the  fervice  we  then  did 
€€  you  to  be  no  lefs  than  what  we  afterwards  received.  For  to  our 
te  aid  indeed  at  la/l  you  came,  from  cities  yet  inhabited,  from  cities 
ct  you  ever  defigned  fhould  ftill  be  inhabited,  when  once  you  were 
“  alarmed  for  your  own  fafety  much  more  than  for  ours.  So  long 
“  as  we  were  fafe,  your  prefence  was  in  vain  expected  :  But  we, 
<c  launching  forth  from  a  city  no  longer  our  own,  and  hazarding  our 
“  all  for  a  place  we  almoft  defpaired  of  recovering,  effeded  our  own 


“  their  billets  on  the  altar  of  Neptune,  in 
“  which  they  had  wrote  the  name  of  him 
who  had  behaved  beft,  and  of  him  who 
Ci  was  fecond,  each  of  them  had  given  the 
f‘  preference  to  his  own  felf,  but  molt  of 
“  them  agreed  in  awarding  the  fecond 
“  place  to  Themiftocles.  Thus,  whilft 
**  each  competitor  was  only  honoured  with 
€i  his  own  fingle  voice  for  the  firft  place, 
ct  Themiftocles  was  clearly  adjudged  to  de- 
tc  ferve  the  fecond.  Envy  prevented  the 
“  Grecians  from  proceeding  to  a  juft  de- 
u  claration,  and  they  broke  up  and  de- 
41  parted,  leaving  the  point  undecided. 
44  Themiftocles  however  was  celebrated 
44  and  honoured  as  the  man,  who  in  pru- 
44  dence  far  furpafled  all  the  Grecians  then 
•«  alive.  Thus  denied  the  honour  due  to 


u  him  for  having  undoubtedly  excelled 
<c  them  all  in  the  affair  of  Salamis,  he  im- 
44  mediately  repaired  to  Lacedaemon,  defi- 
44  rous  to  have  juftice  done  him  there. 

“  The  Lacedaemonians  received  him  no- 
“  bly,  and  honoured  him  abundantly, 
4<  They  gave  indeed  to  Eurybiades  the 
u  crown  of  olive,  as  firft  in  valour  j  but 
u  for  wifdom  and  dexterity  they  beftowed 

“  a  fecond  crown  of  olive  on  Themiftocles. 
c<  They  prefented  him  further  with  the  firft 
44  chariot  in  Sparta.  And  after  fo  much  ap- 
44  plaufe,  he  was  conduced  in  his  return  to 
44  the  frontier  of  Tegea,  by  three  hundred 
44  picked  Spartans,  who  compofed  the  royal 
44  guard.  He  was  the  only  perfon  ever  known 
44  to  have  received  fuch  a  compliment  from 
4  4  the  Spartans/'  Herodotus  in  Uremia . 

“  pre- 
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prefervation,  and  with  it  in  a  great  meafure  yours.  Had  we, 
overcome  with  fear,  gone  over  early  to  the  Medey  as  others  did, 
to  fave  our  lands }  had  we  afterwards  not  dared,  as  men  undone 
beyond  recovery,  to  throw  ourfelves  on  board ;  you  never  had 
been  obliged  to  fight  at  fea,  as  not  having  fufficient  drength  to  do 
it  j  but  the  invader  without  a  druggie  would  have  leifurely  deter¬ 
mined  the  fate  of  Greece. 

“  Do  we  then  deferve,  Lacedaemonians,  that  violence  of  envy 
with  which  the  Grecians  behold  us,  for  the  courage  we  manifeded 
then,  for  our  judicious  refolution,  and  the  fuperior  power  we  now 
enjoy?  That  power,  fuperior  as  it  is,  was  by  no  means  the  effect 
of  violent  encroachments.  You  would  not  abide  with  us  to  glean 


away  the  relicks  of  the  Barbarian  war. 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe,  and  in 


affociated  ft 


completion.  Thus,  by  the  neceffary  exigence  of  affairs  obliged 
to  be  in  a&ion,  we  have  advanced  our  power  to  what  it  now  is ; 


nour and  at  length, 


ffe 


that  of  interejl.  When  envied  by 


many,  when  obliged  to  reduce  to  their  obedience  fome  who  had 
revolted,  when  you  no  longer  well-difpofed  towards  us,  were  ac¬ 
tuated  by  jealoufy  and  malice  j  we  thought  it  not  confident  with 
our  own  fecurity,  to  endanger  our  welfare  by  giving  up  our  power, 
fince  every  revolt  from  us  was  an  acceffion  of  flrength  to  you. 


No  part  of  mankind  will  fix  any  reproach  on  men,  who  try  every 

expedient  to  ward  off  extremities  of  danger.  Nay,  it  is  your  own 

method  alfo,  Lacedaemonians,  to  manage  the  Jlates  of  Pelopon- 

nefus  as  fuits  your  own  intered  bed,  and  to  preicribe  them  law. 

And,  had  you  abided  with  us,  and  perfevered  in  that  invidious  fu- 

periority  as  we  have  done,  we  are  well  convinced,  that  you  would 

foon  have  grown  no  lefs  odious  to  your  allies ;  and  fo  obliged, 

either  to  have  ruled  with  rigour,  or  to  have  rifked  the  lofs  of 

your  all.  It  followeth  therefore,  that  we  have  done  nothing  to 

raife 
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raife  furprize,  nothing  to  difappoint  the  human  expectation,  in  ac¬ 
cepting  a  fuperiority  voluntarily  affured,  in  firmly  maintaining  it 
thus  accepted,  upon  thofe  mod  prevailing  principles  of  honour , 
and  fear ,  and  intereji. 

“  The  maxim,  by  which  we  have  aCted,  was  not  firft  broached 
by  us,  fince  it  hath  been  ever  allowed,  that  inferiors  fhould  be 
controuled  by  their  fuperiors.  To  be  the  latter,  we  thought  orr- 
felves  deferving  :  You  thought  fo  too  till  now,  when  private  inter- 
efts  engaging  your  attention  you  begin  to  cry  out  for  juftice,  which 
no  people  ever  yet  fo  ftudioufly  pradtiled,  as,  when  able  to  carry  a 
point  by  ftrength,  to  check  their  inclination  and  let  it  drop. 
And  worthy,  farther,  are  they  of  applaufe,  who,  purfuing  the 
didates  of  human  nature  in  gaining  rule  over  others,  obferve  juftice 

more  fteddily  than  their  fcope  of  power  requireth  from  them. 
And  fo  far  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  were  our  power 
lodged  in  other  hands,  plain  evidence  would  foon  decide  with 
what  peculiar  moderation  we  ufe  it  ;  Though,  fo  hard  indeed  is 
our  lot,  that  calumny  and  not  applaufe  hath  been  the  confequence 
of  fuch  our  lenity.  In  fuits  of  contract  againft  our  dependents 
we  are  often  worfted  >  and,  though  ever  fubmitting  to  fair  and 
impartial  trials  in  our  own  courts,  we  are  charged  with  litigiouf- 
nefs.  Not  one  of  them  refie&eth,  that  thofe  who  are  abfolute  in 
other  places,  and  treat  not  their  dependents  with  that  moderation 
which  we  obferve,  are  for  that  very  reafon  exempted  from  re¬ 
proach  :  For,  where  lawlefs  violence  is  pra&ifed  there  can  be  no 
room  for  appeals  to  juftice.  But  our  dependents  accuftomed  to 
conteft  with  us  upon  equal  footing,  if  they  fuffer  never  fo  little 
damage  where  they  fancy  equity  to  be  along  with  them,  either  by 
a  judicial  fentence  or  the  decifton  of  reigning  power,  exprefs  no 
gratitude  for  the  greater  fliare  of  property  they  yet  enjoy,  but  refent 
with  higher  chagrin  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  pittance,  than  if  at  firft 
we  had  fet  law  afide  and  feized  their  all  with  open  violence :  Even, 
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“  in  this  cafe,  they  could  not  prefume  to  deny,  that  inferiors  ought 

“  to  fubmit  to  their  fuperiors.  But  mankind,  it  feemeth,  relent  the 

“  ad!s  of  injuftice  more  deeply  than  the  ad!s  of  violence :  Thofe, 

“  coming  from  an  equal,  are  looked  upon  as  rapines;  Thefe,  com- 

“  ing  from  a  fuperior,  are  complied  with  as  neceflities.  The  far 

“  more  grievous  oppreffions  of  the  Mcde  they  bore  with  patience, 

"  but  our  government  they  look  upon  as  fevere  :  It  may  be  fo  ;  For 

"  to  fubjedts  t he  prefeut  is  always  grievous.  If  you  therefore  by  our 

“  overthrow  fhould  gain  the  afeendent  over  them,  you  would  foon 

“  perceive  that  good  difpofition  towards  you,  which  a  dread  of  us 

“  hath  occafioned,  to  be  vanifhing  away;  efpecially,  fhould  you 

“  exert  your  fuperiority  according  to  the  fpecimens  you  gave  during 

“  your  fhort  command  againlf  the  Mede.  For  the  inftitutions  efta- 

“  blifhed  here  among!!  yourfelves  have  no  affinity  with  thofe  of  other 

“  places:  And  more  than  this,  not  one  Spartan  amongft  you,  when 

“  delegated  to  a  foreign  charge,  either  knoweth  how  to  apply  his 

“  own,  or  make  ufe  of  thofe  of  the  ref!  of  Greece. 

‘erw-  “  From  your  refolutions  therefore  with  great  deliberation,  as  on 

“  points  of  no  fmall  importance.  Hearken  not  fo  far  to  the  opi- 

“  nions  and  calumnies  of  foreign  Jlates,  as  to  embroil  your  own  do- 

“  meftic  tranquillity.  Refled!  in  time  on  the  great  uncertainty  of 

“  war,  before  you  engage  in  it.  Protradfed  into  long  continuance, 

“  it  is  generally  ufed  to  end  in  calamities,  from  which  we  are  now 

“  at  an  equal  diftance;  and,  to  the  lot  of  which  of  us  they  will 

“  fall,  lieth  yet  to  be  determined  by  the  hazardous  event.  Men, 

“  who  run  eagerly  to  arms,  are  firf!  of  all  intent  on  doing  fome  ex- 

“  ploits,  which  ought  in  point  of  time  to  be  fecond  to  fomething 

iC  more  important;  and,  when  fmarting  with  diflrefs,  they  have  re- 

“  courfe  to  reafon.  But  fince  we  are  by  no  means  guilty  of  fuch 

“  rafhnefs  ourfelves,  nor  as  yet  perceive  it  in  you,  wc  exhort  you, 

“  whilfl;  healing  meafures  are  in  the  eledlion  of  us  both,  not  to  break 

“  the  treaty,  not  to  violate  your  oaths,  but  to  fubmit  the  points  in 

“  contc!! 
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<{  contcft  to  fair  arbitration,  according  to  the  articles  fubfifting  be- 
“  tween  us.  If  not,  we  here  invoke  the  Gods,  who  take  cogni- 
“  zance  of  oaths,  to  bear  us  witnefs,  that  we  {hall  endeavor  to  re- 
“  venge  ourfelves  upon  the  authors  of  a  war,  by  whatever  methods 
“  yourfelves  {hall  fet  us  an  example.” 

Thefe  things  were  faid  by  the  Athenian  embafTy.  And,  when 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  thus  heard  the  accufations  of  their  allies 
againft  the  Athenians,  and  what  the  Athenians  had  urged  in  their 
turn,  ordering  all  parties  to  withdraw,  they  proceeded  to  ferious  con- 
fultation  amongft  themfelves.  The  majority  agreed  in  the  opinion, 
that  “  the  Athenians  were  already  guilty  of  injuftice,  and  that  a  war 
ought  to  be  immediately  declared.”  But  Archidamus  their  King, 
efteemed  a  man  of  good  underftanding  and  temper,  handing  forth 
exprefl'ed  his  own  fentiments,  thus  — — 


Speech  of  Ar¬ 
chidamus. 


“  I  H  AV  E  learned  myfelf  by  the  experience  of  many  wars,  and 
<f  I  fee  many  of  you,  ye  Lacedaemonians,  as  great  proficients  in 
“  years  as  I  am,  that  no  one  ftiould  be  fond  of  an  enterprize  becaufe 
“  it  is  new,  which  is  a  vulgar  weaknefs,  judging  it  thence  both  ad- 
“  vifeable  and  fafe.  The  war,  which  is  at  prefent  the  fubjedl  of 
“  your  confultation,  you  will  find,  if  examined  difcreetly,  to  bode 
“  a  very  long  continuance.  Againft  Peloponnefians,  it  is  true,  and 
“  borderers  upon  ourfelves  we  have  ever  a  competent  force  in  readi- 
“  nefs,  and  by  expeditious  heps  can  advance  againft  any  of  them. 
“  But,  againft  a  people  whofe  territories  are  far  remote,  who  are 
“  farther  moft  expert  in  naval  skill,  who  with  all  the  expedients  of 
“  war  are  moft  excellently  provided,  with  wealth  both  private  and 
“  public,  with  {hipping,  with  hories,  with  arms,  and  with  men, 
“  far  beyond  what  any  other  ft  ate  in  Greece  can  fingly  pretend  to, 
“  who  more  than  this  have  numerous  dependent  ftates  upon  whom 

“  they  levy  tribute  —  where  is  the  neceffity  {anguinely  to  with  for 


war 
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‘  war  againft  fuch  a  people  ?  and,  wherein  is  our  dependence,  if 
c  thus  unprepared  we  fhould  declare  it  againft  them  ?  Is  it  on  our 
‘  naval  force  ?  But  in  that  we  are  inferior :  And  if  to  this  we  fhall 
c  apply  our  care  and  advance  ourfelves  to  an  equality  with  them, 

£  why  this  will  be  a  work  of  time.  Or,  is  it  on  our  wealth  ?  In 
'  this  we  are  yet  much  more  deficient ;  and  neither  have  it  in  any 
c  public  fund,  nor  can  readily  raife  it  from  private  purfes.  But,  the 
'  confidence  of  fome  may  perhaps  be  buoyed  up  with  our  fuperio- 
‘  rity  in  arms  and  numbers,  fo  that  we  may  eafily  inarch  into 
c  their  territory  and  lay  it  wafte  :  Yet,  other  territories  and  of  large 
c  extent  are  fubjed  to  their  power,  and  by  fea  they  will  import  all 

*  needfary  fupplies.  If,  further,  we  tempt  their  dependents  to  a  re- 
‘  volt,  we  (hall  want  a  naval  ftrength  to  fupport  them  in  it,  as  the 
c  majority  of  them  are  feated  upon  iflands.  What  therefore  will  be 
1  the  event  of  this  our  war  ?  For,  if  we  are  unable  either  to  over- 
£  power  them  at  fea,  or  divert  thofe  revenues  by  which  their  navy 
‘  is  fupported,  we  fihall  only  by  ading  prejudice  ourfelves.  And  in 
‘  fuch  a  fituation,  to  be  forced  to  give  it  up  will  be  a  blemifh  on 
‘  our  honour  j  efpecially,  if  we  fliall  be  thought  to  have  been  the 
c  authors  of  the  breach.  For  let  us  not  be  puffed  up  with  idle 
‘  hope,  that  this  war  muft  fo  on  be  over,  if  we  can  lay  their  terri- 
‘  tory  wafte :  I  have  reafon  on  better  grounds  to  apprehend,  that 
c  we  fliall  leave  it  behind  us  a  legacy  to  our  children.  It  is  by  no 
‘  means  confident  with  the  fpirit  of  Athenians,  either  to  be  Haves 
'  to  their  foil,  or  like  unpradifed  foldiers  to  fhudder  at  a  war.  Nor 
‘  again,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I  fo  void  of  fenfibility,  as  to  advife 

*  you  to  give  up  your  confederates  to  their  outrage,  or  wilfully  to 
‘  connive  at  their  encroachments ;  but  only,  not  yet  to  have  recourfc 
‘  to  arms,  to  fend  embaftadors  to  prefer  our  complaints,  without  be- 
‘  traying  too  great  an  eagernefs  for  war,  or  any  tokens  of  pufi  11.:- 
‘  nimity.  By  paufing  thus,  we  may  get  our  own  affairs  in  reabi- 
‘  nefs,  by  augmenting  our  ftrength  through  an  acceffion  of  allies. 
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“  either  Grecian  or  Barbarian,  wherefoever  we  can  procure  fupplies 
“  of  fhips  or  money.  And  the  leaft  room  there  cannot  be  for  cen- 
“  lure,  when  a  people  in  the  Rate  we  are  at  prefent,  expofed  to  all 
“  the  guiles  of  the  Athenians,  endeavor  to  fave  themfelves  not 

“  merely  by  Grecian  but  even  by  Barbarian  aid.  And  at  the  fame 

*'  time,  let  us  omit  no  refource  within  the  reach  of  ©ur  own  ability. 

“  If  indeed,  upon  our  fending  an  embaffy,  they  will  hearken  to 
“  reafon,  that  will  be  the  happieft  for  us  all.  If  not;  after  two  or 
“  three  years  delay,  then  better  provided,  we  may,  if  it  be  thought 
“  expedient,  take  the  field  againft  them.  But  in  good  time  perhaps, 
“  when  they  fee  our  preparations  and  the  intent  of  them  clearly  ex- 
“  plained  by  our  own  declarations,  they  may  make  each  requifite 
“  conceflion,  before  their  territory  is  deftroyed  by  ravage,  and  whilft 
“  yet  they  may  fave  their  property  from  utter  devaftation.  Regard 
“  their  territory,  I  befeech  you,  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  hoftage 
“  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  the  more  firmly  fuch  the  better 
“  may  be  its  culture.  Of  this  we  ought  to  be  fparing  as  long  as  pof- 

“  fible,  that  we  drive  them  not  into  defperate  fury,  and  render  more 

“  unpradicable  their  defeat.  For  if,  thus  unprovided  as  we  are  and 
il  worked  up  to  anger  by  the  inftigations  of  our  confederates,  we  at 
“  once  begin  this  ravage,  reflect  whether  we  fhall  not  taint  its  repu- 
“  tation  and  the  more  embroil  Peloponnefus:  Since  accufations  as 
“  well  of  (kites  as  private  perfons  it  is  poffible  to  clear  away :  But  in 
“  a  war,  begun  by  general  concurrence  for  the  fake  of  a  Angle  party, 
“  which  it  is  impofhble  to  fee  how  far  it  will  extend,  we  cannot  at 
“  pleafure  defift,  and  preferve  our  honour. 

“  Let  no  one  think  it  a  mark  of  pufillanimity,  that  many  as  we 
“  are  we  do  not  ruth  immediately  upon  one  Angle  State.  That 
“  State  has  as  large  a  number  of  dependents  who  contribute  to  its 
“  fupport:  And  a  war  is  not  fo  much  of  arms  as  of  money,  by 
c<  which  arms  are  rendered  of  fervice ;  and  the  more  fo,  when  a 

landed  power  is  contending  againft  a  naval.  Be  it  therefore  our 

“  earlieft 
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“  earlied  endeavour  to  provide  amply  for  this,,  nor  let  us  prema- 
**  turely  be  too  much  fermented  by  the  harangues  of  our  allies.  Let 

us,  to  whofe  account  the  event,  whatever  it  be,  will  be  princi- 

“  pally  charged - Let  us,  with  fedate  deliberation,  endeavor  in 

“  fome  degree  to  forfee  it;  and,  be  not  in  the  lead  afhamed  of  that 
“  flow  and  dilatory  temper,  for  which  the  Corinthians  fo  highly  re- 
“  proach  you.  For  through  too  great  precipitancy  you  will  come 
“  more  flowly  to  an  end,  becaufe  you  fet  out  without  proper  prepa- 
“  rations.  The  Jlate  of  which  we  are  the  condituents,  hath  ever 
“  been  free  and  mod;  celebrated  by  fame :  And  that  reproach  can  at 
<c  mod  be  nothing  but  the  inborn  fedatenefs  of  our  minds.  By  this 
“  we  are  didinguidaed,  as  the  only  people  who  never  grow  infolent 
“  with  fuccefs,  and  who  never  are  abjedl  in  adverfity.  And  when 
“  again  they  invite  us  to  hazardous  attempts  by  uttering  our  praife,  the 
“  delight  of  hearing  muff  not  raife  our  fpirits  above  our  judgment. 
“  If  any,  farther,  endeavor  to  exafperate  us  by  a  flow  of  invedtive, 
“  we  are  not  by  that  to  be  provoked  the  fooner  to  compliance. 
“  From  tempers  thus  evenly  balanced  it  is,  that  we  are  warm  in  the 
<c  field  of  battle,  and  cool  in  the  hours  of  debate  :  The  former,  be- 
<l  caufe  a  fenfe  of  duty  hath  the  greateft  influence  over  a  fedate  dif- 
“  pofition,  and  magnanimity  the  keened  fenfe  of  fhame:  And,  good 
“  we  are  at  debate,  as  our  education  is  not  polite  enough  to  teach 
“  us  a  contempt  of  laws,  and  by  its  feverity  giveth  us  fo  much  good 
“  fenfe  as  never  to  difregard  them.  We  are  not  a  people  fo  imper- 
“  tinently  wife,  as  to  invalidate  the  preparations  of  our  enemies  by 
“  a  plaufible  harangue,  and  then  abfurdly  proceed  to  a  conted;  but 
“  we  reckon  the  thoughts  of  our  neighbors  to  be  of  a  fimiiar  cad 
“  with  our  own,  and  that  hazardous  contingencies  are  not  to  be  de- 
“  termined  by  a  fpeech.  We  always  prefume  that  the  projects  of 
“  our  enemies  are  judicioufly  planned,  and  then  ferioufly  prepare  to 
“  defeat  them.  For  we  ought  not  to  found  our  fuccefs  upon  the 
“  hope  that  they  will  certainly  blunder  in  their  condudl,  but  that 
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“  we  have  omitted  no  proper  ftep  for  our  own  fecurity.  We  ought 
“  not  to  imagine,  there  is  fo  mighty  difference  between  man  and 
“  man ;  but,  that  he  is  the  moft  accomplifhed,  who  hath  been  re- 

“  gularly  trained  through  a  courfe  of  needful  induftry  and  toil. 

<c  Such  is  the  difcipline  which  our  fathers  have  handed  down  to 
**  us ;  and  by  adhering  to  it,  we  have  reaped  confiderable  advantages. 
“  Let  us  not  forego  it  now,  nor  in  a  fmall  portion  of  only  one  day 
“  precipitately  determine  a  point,  wherein  fo  many  lives,  fo  vaft  an 
“  expence,  fo  many  dates,  and  fo  much  honour  are  at  flake.  But, 
“  let  us  more  leifurely  proceed,  which  our  power  will  warrant  us 
"  in  doing  more  eafily  than  others.  Difpatch  embafladors  to  the 
“  Athenians,  concerning  Potidsa ;  difpatch  them,  concerning  the  com- 
“  plaints  our  allies  exhibit  againft:  them;  and  the  footer,  as  they  have 
“  declared  a  readinefs  to  fubmit  to  fair  decifions.  Againft  men,  who 
“  offer  this,  we  ought  not  to  march,  before  they  are  convi&ed  of 
“  injuftice.  But,  during  this  interval,  get  every  thing  in  readinefs 
“  for  war.  Your  refolutions  thus  will  be  moft  wifely  formed,  and 
“  ftrike  into  your  enemies  the  greateft  dread.” 

Archidamus  fpoke  thus.  But  Sthenelai'das,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  Ephori ,  (landing  forth  the  laft  on  this  occafion,  gave  his  opinion 
as  followeth : 


o/'Sthc 
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“  THE  many  words  of  the  Athenians  for  my  part  I  do  not  un¬ 
derhand.  They  have  been  exceeding  large  in  the  praife  of  them- 
fclves ;  but  as  to  the  charge  againft  them,  that  they  injure  our  al¬ 
lies  and  Peloponncfus,  they  have  made  no  reply.  If,  in  truth 
they  were  formerly  good  againft  the  Medes,  but  are  now  bad 
towards  us,  they  defer ve  to  be  doubly  punifbed;  becaufe,  ceafin 
to  be  good,  they  are  grown  very  bad.  We  continue  the  fame 
perfons  both  then  and  nonv,  and  fhall  not,  if  we  are  wife,  pais 
over  the  injuries  done  to  our  allies,  nor  wait  any  longer  to  revenge 

“  them, 


o- 
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“  them,  fince  they  are  part  waiting  for  their  fufferings.  But 
“  other  people,  forfooth,  have  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  and  ffiips, 

“  and  horfes  — —  We  too  have  gallant  allies,  whom  we  ought  not 
“  to  betray  to  the  Athenians,  nor  refer  them  to  law  and  pleadings, 

“  fince  it  was  not  by  pleadings  they  were  injured :  But  we  ought, 

“  with  all  expedition  and  with  all  our  ifrength,  to  feek  revenge. 

“  How  we  ought  to  deliberate  when  we  have  been  wronged,  let  no 
“  man  pretend  to  inform  me :  It  would  have  better  become  thofe , 

“  who  deligned  to  commit  fuch  wrongs,  to  have  deliberated  a  long 
“  time  ago.  Vote  then  the  war,  Lacedemonians,  with  a  fpirit  be- 
“  coming  Sparta.  And,  neither  fuffer  the  Athenians  to  grow  hill 
“  greater,  nor  let  us  betray  our  own  confederates ;  but,  with  the 
“  Gods  on  our  fide,  march  out  againft  thefe  authors  of  injuftice.” 

Having  fpoke  thus,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  preliding  in  the  col-  Th  qutjlio* 
lege  of  Ephori  he  put  the  queftion  in  the  Lacedasmonian  council. 

But,  as  they  vote  by  voice  and  not  by  ballot,  he  faid  “  he  could  not 
“  amidft  the  ffiout  diftinguifh  the  majority;”  and,  being  delirous 
that  each  of  them,  by  plainly  declaring  his  opinion,  might  fhew  they 

were  more  inclined  to  war,  he  proceeded  thus - “  To  whom- 

“  foever  of  you,  Lacedaemonians,  the  treaty  appeareth  broke  and  the 
“  Athenians  to  be  in  the  wrong,  let  him  rife  up  and  go  thither,” 
pointing  out  to  them  a  certain  place :  “  But,  whoever  is  of  the  con- 
“  trary  opinion,  let  him  go  yonder.”  They  rofe  up,  and  were  di¬ 
vided  ;  but  a  great  majority  was  on  that  lide  which  voted  the  treaty 

broke. 

i  The  college  of  Ephori  (or  infpeflors)  miniftration  was  lodged  in  their  hands,  and 
at  Spaita  confided  of  five.  They  were  an-  the  kings  were  never  fovereigns  but  in  the 
ini  ally  eleded  by  the  people  from  their  own  field  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  One  of  the 
body,  and  were  defigned  to  be  checks  upon  Ephori  had  the  honour  to  give  its  flile  to 
the  regal  powcr.They  never  forgot  theend  of  the  year,  in  the  fame  maimer  as  the  full 
their  inftitution,  and  in  fad  quite  lorded  it  Archon  did  at  Athens, 
over  the  kings.  In  a  word,  the  whole  ad¬ 
it  2 


Upon 
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Upon  this,  calling  in  their  confederates,  they  told  them,  “  They 
“  had  come  to  a  refolution  that  the  Athenians  were  guilty  of  in- 
“  juftice ;  but  they  were  defirous  to  put  it  again  to  the  vote  in  a 
“  general  affembly  of  all  their  confederates,  that  by  taking  their 
"  meafures  in  concert,  they  might  briskly  ply  the  war,  if  deter- 
“  mined  by  common  confent.” 

Matters  being  brought  to  this  point,  they  departed  to  their  re- 
fpedtive  homes,  and  the  Athenian  embaffadors,  having  ended  their 
negotiations,  ftay’d  not  long  behind.  This  decree  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  council  that  “  the  treaty  was  broke,”  was  pafied  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  year  of  the  treaty  concluded  for  thirty  years  after  the  conqueft 
of  Euboea.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  voted  this  treaty  broke  and  a 
war  neceflary,  not  fo  much  out  of  regard  to  the  arguments  urged  by 
their  allies,  as  from  their  own  jealoufy  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
Athenians.  They  dreaded  the  advancement  of  that  power,  as  they 
faw  the  greateft  part  of  Greece  was  already  in  fubjedion  to  them. 


NOW  the  method,  by  which  the  A1 
power  to  this  invidious  height,  was  This 

After  that  the  Medes,  defeated  by  the  Grecians  both  at  land  and 
fea,  had  evacuated  Europe,  and  fuch  of  them,  as  efcaped  by  fea, 


Mycale 


Mycale 


away  with  him  all  the  confederates  of  Peloponnefus.  But  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  with  the  confederates  of  Ionia  and  Hellefpont,  who  were  now 


Kin 


Seftus 


2  The  feries  of  hiftory  on  which  Thu¬ 
cydides  now  enters,  though  not  driilly 
within  the  compafs  of  his  fubjeit,  yet  mod 
needful  to  e,ive  it  licht,  and  to  (hew  how 

k-  ^7  ' 

prefent  events  are  connected  with,  and  how 
far  they  refulted  from  preceding,  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  its  kind.  He  dates  important  fails 


in  the  cleared  mod  orderly  manner,  he 
opens  before  us  the  fource  of  the  Athenian 
power,  and  by  a  neat  and  concife  enumera¬ 
tion  of  notable  events,  conduces  it  to  that 
height,  which  excited  the  jealoufy  of  other 
dates,  and  was  the  true  political  caufc  of 
the  fuccecding  war. 


then 
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then  held  by  the  Medes ;  and,  prefling  it  during  the  winter-feafon, 
the  Barbarians  at  length  abandoned  the  place.  After  this  they 
feparated,  failing  away  from  the  Hellefpont,  every  people  to  their 
own  refpe&ive  countries. 

But  the  Athenian  community,  when  the  Barbarians  had  evacuated  ^emiftod e» 
their  territory,  immediately  brought  back  again  from  the  places  of 
refuge  their  wives  and  children  and  all  their  remaining  effects,  and  vi- 
goroufly  applied  themfelves  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Athens  and  the 
walls :  For  but  a  fmall  part  of  thefe  was  left  {landing ;  and  their 
houfes,  mod  of  them  had  been  demolifhed,  and  but  few  preferved 
by  way  of  lodgings  for  the  Perfian  nobles.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
informed  of  their  defign,  came  in  embafly  to  prevent  it ;  partly,  to 
gratify  themfelves,  as  they  would  behold  with  pleafure  every  city  in 
Greece  un walled  like  Sparta ;  but  more,  to  gratify  their  confederates, 
inviting  them  to  fuch  a  ftep  from  a  jealoufy  of  the  naval  power  of 
the  Athenians,  now  greater  than  at  any  time  before,  and  of  the  cou¬ 
rage  they  had  fo  bravely  exerted  in  the  war  againfl:  the  Medes.  They 
required  them  to  defift  from  building  their  walls,  and  rather  to  join 
with  them  in  levelling  every  fortification  whatever  without  Pelopon- 
nefus.  Their  true  meaning  and  their  inward  jealoufy  they  endeavoured 
to  conceal  from  the  Athenians  by  the  pretence,  that  “  then  the  Bar¬ 
barian,  fhould  he  again  invade  them,  would  find  no  ftrong-hold 
from  whence  to  aflault  them,  as  in  the  laft  infiance  he  had  done 
from  Thebes;”  alledging  farther,  that  “  Peloponnefus  was  a  place 
of  fecure  retreat  and  certain  refource  for  all.”  To  thefe  repre- 
fentations  of  the  Lacedaemonians  the  Athenians  by  the  advice  of 
Themiftocles  made  this  reply,  that  “  they  would  fend  embalfadoK 
to  them  to  debate  this  affair and  fo  without  farther  explanatic 
difmifled  them.  Themiftocles  next  advifed,  that 


n 


<  t 


he  himfelt 


might  be  difpatched  forthwith  to  Lacedaemon,  and  by  no  mcaio 
haftily  to  fend  away  the  others  who  were  to  be  joined  in  the  con,- 
miflion  with  him,  but  to  detain  them  till  the  walls  were  carried  up 
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to  a  height  neceffary  at  leaft  for  a  defence ;  that  the  work  fliould 
be  expedited  by  the  joint-labour  of  all  the  inhabitants  without 
exception,  of  themfelves,  their  wives  and  their  children,  fparing 
neither  public  nor  private  edifice  from  whence  any  proper  ma¬ 
terials  could  be  had,  but  demolifhing  all.”  Having  thus  advifcd 
them,  and  fuggefled  farther  what  condudt  he  himfelf  defigned 
to  obferve,  he  fets  out  for  Lacedaemon.  Upon  his  arrival  there, 
he  demanded  no  public  audience,  he  protradted  matters,  and 
fludicd  evafions.  Whenever  any  perfon  in  the  public  adminiftration 
demanded  the  reafon  why  he  afked  not  an  audience,  his  anfvver 
was,  that  cc  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  collegues,  who  were 
detained  by  urgent  bufinefs,  he  expedted  they  would  fpeedily  be  with 
him,  and  was  furprized  they  are  not  yet  come.”  As  they  had  a 
good  opinion  of  Themiftocles,  they  eafily  acquiefced  in  fuch  an  an- 
fwer.  But  other  Perfons  afterwards  arriving  and  making  clear  affir¬ 
mation  that  “  the  wall  is  carrying  on  and  already  built  up  to  a  con- 
hderable  height,”  they  had  it  no  longer  in  their  power  to  be  incre¬ 
dulous.  Themiftocles,  knowing  this,  exhorts  them,  <c  not  rafhly 
to  be  biaffed  .by  rumours,  but  rather  to  fend  away  fome  trufty  per¬ 
fons  of  their  own  body,  who  from  a  view  might  report  the  truth.” 
With  this  propofal  they  comply  •  and  Themiflocles  fendeth  fecret 
inflrudtions  to  the  Athenians  how  to  behave  towards  thefe  delegates ; 
— -  “  to  detain  them,  though  with  as  little  appearance  of  defign  as 
poflible,  and  by  no  means  to  difmifs  them  before  they  received  again 
their  own  embaffidors :”  For  his  collegues  were  by  this  arrived, 
Abronychus  the  fon  of  Lyficles,  and  Ariftides  *  the  fon  of  Lyfima- 
chus,  who  brought  him  an  affurance  that  the  wall  was  fufficiently 
compleated.  His  fear  was,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  had 
difeovered  the  truth,  would  put  them  under  arreft.  The  Athenians 
therefore  detained  the  delegates  according  to  inflrudtion.  And  The- 


mifloclcs,  going  to  an  audience  of  the  Lacedemonians,  there  openly 
declared,  “  that  Athens  was  now  fo  far  walled,  as  to  be  ftrong 

enough 
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enough  for  the  defence  of  its  Inhabitants:  For  the  future,  when  the 

Lacedemonians  or  confederates  fent  embafifadors  thither,  they  mud: 
add  refs  themfeives  to  them  as  to  a  people  who  perfectly  knew  their 

own  intereft  and  the  intereft:  of  Greece ;  fince,  when  they  judged 
it  mod  advifeable  to  abandon  their  city  and  go  on  /hip-board,  they 
aiTerted  their  native  courage  without  Lacedemonian  fupport ;  and,  in 
all  fubfequent  meafures  taken  in  conjunction,  had  /hewn  themfeives 
not  at  all  inferior  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field  :  At  prefent  therefore 
they  judge  it  mod  expedient  to  have  Athens  defended  by  a  wall, 
and  thus  to  render  it  a  place  of  greater  fecurity  for  their  own  mem¬ 
bers  and  for  all  their  allies :  It  would  not  be  pofiibie,  with  drength 
inferior  to  that  of  a  rival-power,  equally  to  preferve  and  evenly  to 
ballance  the  public  welfare  of  Greece.”  — From  hence  he  inferred, 


that 


the  Jii 


league  fhould  be  didnantled,  or  it  be 


Athens 


The  Lacedaemonians,  upon 


curbed 


Athenians :  —  They  had  not  fent  their  embafly  direCtly  to  prohibit, 
but  to  advife  them  to  defid  upon  motives  of  general  good  :  at  that 
time  alfo,  they  had  a  great  regard  for  the  Athenians,  becaufe  of  the 


public  fpirit  they  had 


Mcde 


But  however. 


thus  baffled 


emba/Tadors 


farther  embroilments. 

By  this  conduit  the  Athenians  in  a  fmall  fpace  of  time  walled  their 
city  around  :  And  the  very  dice  of  the  ftruCture  fheweth  plainly  to 
this  day  that  it  was  built  in  hade.  The  foundations  arc  laid  with 
f  ones  of  every  kind,  in  forne  places  not  hewn  fo  as  properly  to  fit 
but  piled  on  at  random.  Many  pillars  alfo  from  fcpulchral  monu¬ 
ments  and  carved  ftones  were  blended  promilcuoully  in  the  work. 
For  the  circuit  of  it  was  every  where  enlarged  beyond  the  compafs 
of  the  city  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  collecting  the  materials  from  every 
place  without  diftinC'tion,  they  loft  no  time.  The- 


\ 
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Themiftocles  alfo  perfuaded  them  to  finifti  the  Pirteus:  For  it  was 
begun  before  this,  during  that  year,  in  which  he  himfelf 3  was  *  chief 
magiftrate  at  Athens.  He  judged  the  place  to  be  very  commodious, 
as  formed  by  nature  into  three  harbours;  and,  that  the  Athenians, 
grown  more  than  ever  intent  on  their  marine,  might  render  it  highly 
conducive  to  an  enlargement  of  their  power.  For  he  was  the  firft 
perfon,  who  durft  tell  them,  that  they  ought  to  grafp  at  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  fea;  and  immediately  began  to  put  the  plan  in  execu¬ 
tion.  And  by  his  direction  it  was,  that  they  built  the  wall  round 
the  Piraeus  of  that  thicknefs  which  is  vifible  to  this  day.  For  two 
carts  carrying  the  {tone  pafled  along  it  by  one  another  :  Within 
was  neither  mortar  nor  mud ;  but  the  entire  ftrudture  was  one  pile 
of  large  ftones,  hewn  fquare  to  clofe  their  angles  exactly,  and  grap¬ 
pled  firmly  together  on  the  outfide  with  iron  and  lead  ;  though  in 
height  it  was  not  carried  up  above  half  fo  far  as  he  intended.  He  con¬ 
trived  it  to  be,  both  in  height  and  breadth,  an  impregnable  rampart 
againft  hofiile  affaults ;  and  he  defigned,  that  a  few,  and  thofe  the 
leaft  able  of  the  people,  might  be  fufficient  to  man  it,  whilft  the 
reft  fhould  be  employed  on  board  the  fleet.  His  attention  was  chiefly 
confined  to  a  navy ;  plainly,  difeerning,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
forces  of  the  King  had  a  much  eafier  way  to  annoy  them  by  fea  than 
by  land.  He  thence  judged  the  Piraeus  to  be  a  place  of  much  greater 
importance  than  the  upper-city.  And  this  piece  of  advice  he  fre¬ 
quently  gave  the  Athenians,  that  “  if  ever  they  were  prefled  hard 
by  land,  they  fliould  retire  down  thither,  and  with  their  naval  force 
make  head  againft  all  opponents.”  In  this  manner  the  Athenians, 


3  The  number  of  the  Archons  or  Rulers 
was  nine.  They  were  annually  eledied 
by  lot,  and  were  required  to  be  of  noble 
birth,  of  a  pure  Attic  defeent,  irreproach¬ 
able  both  in  moral  and  political  chara&er, 
dutiful  to  their  parents,  and  perfectly  found 

in  body.  The  firft  of  the  nine  gave 


its  flile  to  the  year,  and  was  therefore 
called  Eportymus  or  the  Namer :  The 
fecond  was  filled  King  :  The  third 
PoLmarch  :  The  other  fix  in  common 
Tbefmotheta.  All  the  civil  and  religious 
affairs  of  the  Hate  belonged  to  their  de¬ 
partment. 


without 
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without  lofing  time,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Medes  fortified  their 
city,  and  prepared  all  the  neceflary  means  for  their  own  fecurity. 

Paufanias  the  fon  of  Cleoinbrotus  was  fent  out  from  Lacedasmon, 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grecians,  with  twenty  fail  of  (hips 
from  Peloponnefus,  joined  by  thirty  Athenian  and  a  number  of  other 
allies.  They  bent  their  courfe  againfi:  Cyprus,  and  reduced  moft  of 
the  towns  there.  From  thenca  they  proceeded  to  Byzantium  garri- 
foned  by  the  Medes,  and  blockaded,  and  carried  the  place  under  his 
directions. 

But,  being  now  grown  quite  turbulent  in  command,  the  other 
Grecians,  efpecially  the  Ionians  and  all  who  had  lately  recovered 
their  liberty  from  the  royal  yoke,  were  highly  chagrined.  They  ad- 
drefled  themfelves  to  the  Athenians,  requeuing  them  “  from  the  tie 
of  confanguinity  to  undertake  their  protection,  and  not  to  leave  them 
thus  largely  expofed  to  the  violence  of  Paufanias.”  This  requeft  was 
favourably  heard  by  the  Athenians,  who  exprefied  their  willingnefs 
to  put  a  ltop  to  fuch  grievances,  and  to  refettle  the  general  order,  to 

the  bed  of  their  power. - But  during  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  re¬ 

called  Paufanias,  that  he  might  anfwer  what  was  laid  to  his  charge. 
Many  of  the  Grecians  had  carried  to  them  accufations  againfi  him 
for  an  unjuft  abufe  of  his  power,  fince  in  his  behaviour  he  refem- 
bled  more  a  tyrant  than  a  general.  And  it  fo  fell  out,  that  he  was 
recalled  juft:  at  the  time  when  the  confederates,  out  of  hatred  to  him, 
had  ranged  themfelves  under  the  Athenian  orders,  excepting  thofc 
troops  which  were  of  Peloponnefus.  Upon  his  return  to  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  he  was  convicted  upon  trial  of  mifdemeanors  towards  particu¬ 
lars,  but  of  the  heavieft  part  of  the  charge  he  is  acquitted  :  For  the 
principal  accufation  againfi:  him  was  an  attachment  to  the  Medifii 
intereft  ;  and  it  might  be  judged  too  clear  to  ftand  in  need  of  proof. 
Him  therefore  they  no  longer  intruft  witli  the  public  command, 
but  appoint  in  his  fted  Dorcis  with  fome  collogues  to  command  what 
little  force  of  their  own  remained.  To  thefe  the  confederates  would 

Vol.  I.  L  no 
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no  longer  yield  the  fupreme  command;  which  fo  foon  as  they 
perceived,  they  returned  home.  And  here,  the  Lacedaemonians  de¬ 
bited  from  commiffioning  any  others  to  take  upon  them  that  port  ; 
fearing,  left  thofe  who  Ihould  be  fent  might  by  their  behaviour  ftill 
more  prejudice  the  Lacedaemonian  intereft,  a  cafe  they  had  reafon 
to  dread  from  the  behaviour  of  Paufanias.  They  were  now  grown 
defirous  to  rid  themfelves  of  the  Medifh  war;  they  acknowledged 
the  Athenians  had  good  pretenfions  to  enjoy  the  command,  and  at 
that  time  were  well-affedted  towards  them. 

The  Athenians  having  in  this  manner  obtained  the  fupreme  com¬ 
mand,  by  the  voluntary  tender  of  the  whole  confederacy  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  averfion  to  Paufanias;  they  fixed  by  their  own 
authority  the  quotas  whether  of  Chips  or  money  which  each  fate 
was  to  furnifli  againft  the  Barbarian .  The  colour  pretended  was, 
“  to  revenge  the  calamities  they  had  hitherto  fuffered,  by  carrying 
hoftilities  into  the  dominions  of  the  King."  This  gave  its  firft  rife  to 
the  Athenian  office  of  *  General  4  Receivers  of  Greece ,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  was  to  colled  this  tribute  :  For  the  contribution  of  this  mo¬ 
ney  was  called  by  that  title.  The  firft  tribute  levied  in  confequence 
of  this  amounted  to  -f  four  hundred  and  fixty  talents.  Delos  was 
appointed  to  be  their  treafury ;  and  the  fittings  were  held  in  the 
temple  there. 

Their  command  was  thus  at  firft  over  free  and  independent  con¬ 
federates,  who  fat  with  them  at  council,  and  had  a  vote  in  public 


4  ^  his  nice  and  difficult  point  was  ad¬ 
jured  by  Ariflide?,  to  the  general  fatisfac- 
tion  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  Greece 

conferred  upon  him  this  mod  important 
truft,  he  was  called  to  this  delicate  com- 
miffion  by  the  united  voice  of  his  country ; 
“  Poor  (fays  Plutarch)  when  he  fet  about 
it,  but  poorer  when  he  had  finished  it.” 
The  Athenian  ftate  was  now  furniihed 


with  a  large  annual  fund,  by  which  it  wa* 
enabled  not  only  to  annoy  the  foreign  ene¬ 
mies  of  Greece,  but  even  thofe  Greeks 
who  fhould  at  any  time  prefume  to  oppofe 
the  meafures  of  Athens.  They  foon  found 
out  that  their  own  city  was  a  more  conve¬ 
nient  place  for  keeping  this  treafure  than 

the  ifle  of  Delos,  and  accordingly  took  care 
to  remove  it  thither. 


refolu- 
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rdolutions.  The  enlargement  of  their  authority  was  the  refult  of 
wars  and  their  own  political  management  during  the  interval  between 
the  invalion  of  the  Medes  and  the  prefent  war,  when  the  con  tells 
were  either  againft  the  Barbarian ,  or  their  own  allies  endeavouring  at  a 
change,  or  thofe  of  the  Peloponnelians  who  interfered  on  every  occalion 
on  purpofe  to  moleft  them.  Of  thefe  I  have  fubjoined  a  particular 
detail,  and  have  ventured  a  digreffion  from  my  fubjeft,  becaufe  this 
piece  of  liiftory  hath  been  omitted  by  all  preceding  writers.  They 
have  either  confined  their  accounts  to  the  affairs  of  Greece  prior  in 
time,  or  to  the  invafions  of  the  Medes.  Hellanicus  is  the  only  one 
of  them,  who  hath  touched  it  in  his  Attic  hiflory  ;  though  his 
memorials  are  fhort,  and  not  accurately  diflinguifhed  by  proper 
dates.  But  this,  at  the  fame  time,  will  mofl  clearly  flrew  the  me¬ 
thod,  in  which  the  Athenian  empire  was  ereded. 

In  the  firft  place,  under  the  command  of  5  Cimon  fon  of  Miltia-  Cimon. 
des,  they  laid  fiege  to  Ei'on  a  town  upon  the  Strymon  poflefied  by 
the  Medes,  which  they  carried,  and  fold  all  found  within  it  for 

flaves. - They  afterwards  did  the  fame  by  Scyros  an  ifland  in  the 

/Egean  fea,  inhabited  by  the  Dolopes,  and  placed  in  it  a  colony  of 

their  own  people. - They  had,  farther,  a  war  with  the  Caryflhians 

fingly,  in  which  the  reft  of  the  Euboeans  were  unconcerned,  who  at 

length  fubmitted  to  them  upon  terms. - After  this  they  made 

war  upon  the  Naxians  who  had  revolted,  and  reduced  them  by  a 
fiege.  This  was  the  firft  confederate^ftate,  which  was  enllaved  to 


5  Cimon  was  a  great  general,  a  wor¬ 
thy  patriot,  brave,  open,  and  ingenuous, 
upright  in  his  political  conduit  like  Ari- 
flides,  and  though  an  able  politician  yet 
not  fo  mifehievoufly  refined  as  to  difeard 
honefty  and  fincerity  from  public  mea- 
fares.  His  father  Miltiades,  after  perform¬ 
ing  mod  fignal  fervices  to  his  country, 
was  heavily  fined,  thrown  into  prifon  be¬ 


caufe  unable  to  pay,  and  there  ended  his 

days.  Cimon  afterwards  paid  the  fine, 
is  now  going  alfo  to  perform  great  fer¬ 
vices  to  the  dare,  is  afterwards  banifhed, 

but  recalled,  and  again  employed  in  fo¬ 
reign  commands,  dying  at  lad  in  the 
fervice  of  Ins  country,  highly  regretted 
not  only  at  Athens,  but  throughout 
Greece, 

gratify 
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gratify  their  afpiring  ambition ;  though  afterwards  all  the  reft,  as 
opportunity  occurred,  had  the  fame  fate. 

The  occafions  of  fuch  revolts  were  various ;  though  the  principal 
were  deficiencies  in  their  quotas  of  tribute  and  fhipping,  and  refufals 
of  common  fervice.  For  the  Athenians  exerted  their  authority  with 
exadnefs  and  rigour,  and  laid  heavy  loads  upon  men,  who  had  neither 
been  accuftomed  nor  were  willing  to  bear  oppreftion.  Their  me¬ 
thod  of  command  was  foon  perverted  ;  they  no  longer  cared  to 
make  it  agreeable,  and  in  general  fervice  difallowed  an  equality,  as  it 
was  now  more  than  ever  in  their  power  to  force  revolters  to  fub- 
million.  But  thefe  points  the  confederates  had  highly  facilitated  by 
their  own  proceedings.  For,  through  a  reludancy  of  mingling  in  fre¬ 
quent  expeditions,  a  majority  of  them,  to  redeem  their  perfonal 
attendance,  were  rated  at  certain  fums  of  money,  equivalent  to  the 
expence  of  the  fhips  they  ought  to  have  furnifhed.  The  fums  paid 
on  thefe  occafions  to  the  Athenians,  were  employed  by  them  to 
increafe  their  own  naval  force;  and  the  tributaries  thus  drained, 

whenever  they  prefumed  to  revolt,  had  parted  with  the  needful 
expedients  of  war,  and  were  without  refource. 

After  thefe  things  it  happened,  that  the  Athenians  and  their  con¬ 
federates  fought  againft  the  Medes  both  by  land  and  fea,  at  the 
river  Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia.  Cimon  the  fon  of  Miltiades  com¬ 
manded  ;  and  the  Athenians  were  victorious  the  very  fame  day  in 

both  elements.  They  took  and  deflroyed  the  fliips  of  the  Phoenici¬ 
ans,  in  the  whole  about  two  hundred. 

Later  in  time  than  this  happened  a  revolt  of  the  Thafians,  arifing 
from  difputcs  about  places  of  trade  on  the  oppoiite  coafts  of  Thrace 
and  the  mines  which  they  poflefied  there.  The  Athenians  with  a 
fufficient  force  failed  againft  Thafus ;  and,  after  gaining  a  victory  by 
fea,  landed  upon  the  illand. — —About  the  fame  time,  they  had  fent 
a  colony,  confiding  of  about  ten  thoufand  of  their  own  and  confe¬ 
derate  people,  towards  the  Strymon,  who  were  to  fettle  in  a  place 

called 
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called  then  the  Nine-ways ,  but  now  Amphipolis.  They  became 
matters  of  the  Nine-ways  by  difpoflefling  the  Edonians.  But  advan¬ 
cing  farther  into  the  midland  parts  of  Thrace,  they  were  all  cut  off 
at  Drabefcus  of  Edonia  by  the  united  force  of  the  Thracians,  who 

were  all  enemies  to  this  new  fettlement  now  forming  at  the  Nine- 
ways.  - But  the  Thafians,  defeated  in  battle  and  betteged,  implored 

the  fuccour  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  exhorted  them  to  make  a 
divertton  in  their  favour  by  breaking  into  Attica.  This  they  pro- 
mifed  unknown  to  the  Athenians,  and  were  intent  on  the  the  per-  Earthquake  at 
formance,  but  were  prevented  by  the  fhock  of  an  earthquake.  sParta- 
The  6  Helots,  farther,  had  feized  this  opportunity,  in  concert  with  hi  fur  reft  ion  of 

^  *  *  f  t  \  y 

the  neighbouring  Thuriata?  and  ./Etheans,  to  revolt  and  feize  Ithome.  t'e  eots' 
Mott  of  the  Helots  were  defendants  of  the  ancient  Meflenians  then 

reduced  to  flaverv,  and  on  this  account  all  of  them  in  general  were 
called  Meflenians.  This  war  againtt  the  revolters  in  Ithome  gave 
full  employ  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  And  the  Thafians,  after  hold-  Thafus. 
ing  out  three  years  blockade  were  forced  to  furrender  upon  terms  to 
the  Athenians: - They  were  “  to  level  their  walls,  to  give  up 


6  Helots  was  the  name  given  in  general 
to  the  flaves  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
firft  of  the  kind  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Helos  in  Meflenia,  who  were  conquered 
and  enflaved  by  the  Lacedaemonians;  and 
all  their  flaves  in  fucceeding  times  had  the 
fame  denomination.  The  tillage  of  the 
ground,  the  exercife  of  trades,  all  manual 
labour  and  every  kind  of  drudgery  was 
thrown  upon  them.  They  were  always 
treated  by  their  Spartan  matters  with  great 
feverity,  and  often  with  the  utmoft  baiba- 
rity  ;  at  their  caprice,  or  fometimes  for 
reafons  of  flate,  they  were  wantonly  put 
to  death  or  inhumanly  butchered.  There 
is  a  remarkable  inftancc  of  the  latter  in  the 
fourth  book  of  this  hiflorv.  According  to 

*  O 


Plutarch  it  was  a  common  faying  in 
Greece,  That  a  freeman  at  Spaita  was 
the  freeft,  and  a  /lave  the  greateft  flavc  in 
the  world.  — Thus  iniferably  opprefled, 
no  wonder  they  feized  an  opportunity 
of  revolt.  The  earthquake  here  menti¬ 
oned  was  fo  violent,  that  (according  to 
Plutarch)  it  dcmolifhed  all  the  houfes  in 
Sparta,  except  five.  The  Helots  jofe  at 
once  effcdlually  to  demoli/h  t hofc  Spar¬ 
tans  too,  who  were  not  buried  in  tiic 

ruins.  Put  Archidamus  had  aheadv,  by 

•  ✓ 

way  of  precaution,  founded  an  alarm, 
and  got  them  together  in  a  body.  7  JK: 
Helots  thus  prevented  marched  off,  and 
feized  Ithome,  where  they  made  a  long  and 
obiiinatc  reliluincc. 
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their  (hipping,  to  pay  the  whole  arreir  of  their  tribute,  to  advance  it 
punctually  for  the  future,  and  to  quit  all  pretenfions  to  the  continent 
and  the  mines.” 

The  Lacedaemonians,  as  their  war  againft  the  rebels  in  Ithome  ran 
out  into  a  length  of  time,  demanded  the  affiftance  of  their  allies,  and 
amongft  others  of  the  Athenians.  No  fmall  number  of  thefe  were 
fent  to  their  aid,  under  the  command  of  Cimon.  The  demand  of 
affiftance  from  them  was  principally  owing  to  the  reputation  they 
then  were  in  for  their  fuperior  skill  in  the  methods  of  approaching 
and  attacking  walls.  The  long  continuance  of  the  fiege  convinced 
them  of  the  neceffity  of  fuch  methods,  though  they  would  fain  have 
taken  it  by  ftorm.  The  firft  open  enmity  between  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  and  Athenians  broke  out  from  this  expedition.  For  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  when  the  place  could  not  be  carried  by  ftorm,  growing 
jealous  of  the  daring  and  innovating  temper  of  the  Athenians,  and  re¬ 
garding  them  as  aliens,  left  by  a  longer  ftay  they  might  be  tampering 
with  the  rebels  in  Ithome,  and  fo  raife  them  freffi  embaraflments, 
gave  a  difmiffion  to  them  alone  of  their  allies.  They  ftrove  indeed 
to  conceal  their  fufpicions,  by  alledging  “  they  have  no  longer  any 
need  of  their  affiftance.”  The  Athenians  were  convinced,  that  their 
difmiffion  was  not  owing  to  this  more  piaufible  colour,  but  to  fome 
latent  jealoufy.  They  reckoned  themfelves  aggrieved;  and,  thinking 
they  had  merited  better  ulage  from  the  hands  of  the  Lacedasmonians, 
were  fcarcely  withdrawn,  than  in  open  difregard  to  the  league  fub- 
fifting  between  them  againft  the  Mede>  they  clapped  up  an  alliance 
with  their  old  enemies  the  Argives :  And  in  the  fame  oaths  and 
fame  alliance  the  Theflalians  alfo  were  comprehended  with  them 

both. 


The  rebels  in  Ithome,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  fiege,  unable  to 
hold  out  any  longer,  furrcndcred  to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  fol¬ 


lowing  conditions  —  that  “  a  term  of  fecurity  be  allowed  them  to 
quit  Peloponnefus,  into  which  they  never  (hall  return  again ;  that,  if 
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any  one  of  them  be  ever  found  there,  he  ihould  be  made  the  flave 
of  whoever  apprehended  him.”  The  Pythian  oracle  had  already 
warned  the  Lacedaemonians  “  to  let  go  the  fuppliants  of  Jupiter 
Ithornetes.”  The  men  therefore  with  their  wives  and  children  went 
out  of  Ithome,  and  gained  a  reception  from  the  Athenians,  who 
adted  now  in  enmity  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  affigned  them  Nau- 
padtus  for  their  refldence,  which  they  had  lately  taken  from  the  Lo- 
crians  of  Ozoli. 


The  Megareans  alfo  deferted  the  Lacedaemonian  and  went  over  to  Megara. 
the  Athenian  alliance,  becaufe  the  Corinthians  had  warred  upon  them 
in  purfuance  of  a  difpute  about  fettling  their  frontier.  Megara  and 
Pegas  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  built  up  for 
the  Megareans  the  long  walls  that  reach  down  from  Megara  to  Nifaea, 
and  took  their  guard  upon  themfelves.  This  was  by  no  means  the 
leaft  occalion  of  that  violent  enmity  now  beginning  to  arife  between 
Corinthians  and  Athenians. 

Inarus  the  fon  of  Pfammetichus,  a  Libyan,  and  king  of  the  Egypt. 
Libyans  bordering  upon  Egypt,  taking  his  rout  from  Marasa  a  city 
beyond  the  Pharos,  had  feduced  the  greateft  part  of  Egypt  into  a 
revolt  from  king  Artaxerxes.  He  himfelf  was  conftituted  their  leader, 
and  he  brought  over  the  Athenians  to  affociate  in  the  enlerprize. 

They  happened  at  that  time  to  be  employed  in  an  expedition  againfl 
Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  flnps  of  their  own  and  their 
allies :  But,  relinquiihiug  Cyprus,  they  went  upon  this  new  deflgti. 

Being  arrived  on  that  coaft  and  failed  up  the  Nile,  they  were  mailers 
of  that  river  and  two  thirds  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  were 
making  their  attack  upon  the  remaining  part  which  is  called  the 
White-wall.  It  was  defended  by  the  Perfians  and  Modes  who  had  rc- 


forted  thither  for  refuge,  and  by  thofe  Egyptians  who  had  flood  out 
in  the  general  defection.  — — 

o 

The  Athenians,  further,  having  made  a  defeent  at  Hali:v,  a  battle 


enfued  againfl  the  Corinthians  and  Epidaurians, 


in  winch  the  viflory 
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was  on  the  Corinthian  fide.—  And  afterwards,  the  Athenians  engaged 
at  lea  near  Cecryphalea  with  a  fleet  of  Peloponnefians,  and  compleatly 
gained  the  victory. - A  war  alfo  breaking  out  after  this  between 

the  Aiginetae  and  Athenians,  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  fea  by  thefe 
two  contending  parties  near  iEgina.  Both  fides  were  joined  by  their 
refpeCtive  confederates  j  but  the  victory  remained  with  the  Athe¬ 
nians ;  who,  having  taken  feventy  of  their  fhips,  landed  upon  their 
territory,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  city,  under  the  command  of  Leo- 
crates  the  fon  of  Strcebus.  The  Peloponnefians,  then  defirous  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  ALginetae,  tranfported  over  to  /Egina  three  hundred  heavy¬ 
armed,  who  before  were  auxiliaries  to  the  Corinthians  and  Epidau- 
rians.  In  the  next  place  they  fecured  the  promontory  of  Geranea. 
The  Corinthians  now  with  their  allies  made  an  incurfion  into  the  di- 
ftriCt  of  Megara,  judging  it  impoffible  for  the  Athenians  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  the  Megareans,  as  they  had  fo  large  a  force  already 
abroad  in  iEgina  and  in  Egypt  ;  or,  if  they  were  intent  on  giving 
them  relief,  they  muft  of  neceffity  raife  their  fiege  from  ,/Egina.  The 
Athenians  however  recalled  not  their  army  from  dBgina,  but  marched 
away  all  the  old  and  young  that  were  left  in  Athens  to  the  aid  of 
Megara,  under  the  command  of  Myronides :  And  having  fought  a 
drawn  battle  againft  the  Corinthians,  both  fides  retired,  and  both 
fides  looked  upon  themfelves  as  not  worfted  in  the  aCtion.  The 
Athenians  however,  upon  the  departure  of  the  Corinthians,  as  being 
at  leafl:  fo  far  victorious,  ereCted  a  trophy.  The  Corinthians  at  their 
return  heard  nothing  but  reproaches  from  the  feniors  in  Corinth  j  fo, 
after  bellowing  an  interval  of  about  twelve  days  to  recruit,  they  came 
back  again  j  and,  to  lay  their  claim  alfo  to  the  victory,  fet  about 
crcCting  a  trophy  of  oppofition.  Upon  this,  the  Athenians  Tallying 
with  a  fhout  out  of  Megara,  put  thofe  who  were  bufy  in  ereCting 
this  trophy  to  the  fvvord,  and  routed  all  who  endeavoured  to  oppofc 
them.  The  vanquiflied  Corinthians  were  forced  to  fly  ;  and  no  fmall 
part  of  their  number,  being  clofely  purfued  and  driven  from  any  cer- 
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tain  route,  were  chaced  into  the  ground  of  a  private  perfon,  which 
happened  to  be  encompaffed  with  a  ditch  fo  deep  as  to  be  quite  im- 
paflable,  and  there  was  no  getting  out.  The  Athenians,  perceiving 
this,  drew  up  all  their  heavy-armed  to  front  them,  and  then  forming 
their  light-armed  in  a  circle  round  them,  floned  every  man  of  them 
to  death.  This  was  a  calamitous  event  to  the  Corinthians :  But 
the  bulk  of  their  force  got  home  fafe  again  from  this  unhappy  ex¬ 
pedition. 

About  this  time  alfo  the  Athenians  began  to  build  the  long-walls  Long-walls  at 
reaching  down  to  the  fea,  both  towards  the  Phalerus  and  towards  the  1  ens< 

Pirzeus. 

The  -Phocians  were  now  embroiled  with  the  Dorians  from  whom  Phocians  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  are  defcended.  Having  made  fome  attempts  on  AJonans- 
Bceon,  and  Cytinium,  and  Erineus,  and  taken  one  of  thofe  places, 
the  Lacedaemonians  marched  out  to  fuccour  the  Dorians  with  fifteen 

hundred  heavy-armed  of  their  natives  and  ten  thoufand  of  their  al¬ 
lies,  commanded  by  Nicomedes  the  fon  of  Cleombrotus  in  the 
of  Pleiflionax  fon  of  Paufanias  their  king  who  was  yet  a  minor ;  and, 
having  forced  the  Phocians  to  furrender  upon  terms  the  town  they  had 

taken,  were  preparing  for  their  return.  Now,  in  cafe  they  attempted 
it  by  palling  over  the  fea  in  the  gulf  of  Crifla,  the  Athenians  having 
got  round  with  a  fquadron  were  ready  to  obflrudt  it.  Nor,  did  they 
judge  it  fafe  to  attempt  it  by  way  of  Geranea,  as  Mcgara  and  Pegae 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians ;  for  the  pafs  of  Geranea  is  ever 
difficult,  and  now  was  conflantly  guarded  by  the  Athenians ;  and, 
fhould  they  venture  this  route,  they  perceived  that  the  Athenians 
were  there  alfo  ready  to  intercept  them.  They  determined  at  lafl  to 
halt  for  a  time  in  Boeotia,  and  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  march 
away  unmolclled.  Some  citizens  of  Athens  were  now  clandeftinely 
pradtifing  with  them,  to  obtain  their  concurrence  in  putting  a  flop  to 
the  democracy  and  the  building  of  the  long- walls.  But  the  whole 
body  of  the  Athenian  people  rulhed  out  into  the  field  againfl  them, 
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with  a  thoufand  Argives  and  the  refpe&ive  quotas  of  their  allies,  in 
the  whole  amounting  to  fourteen  thoufand.  They  judged  them  quite 
at  a  lofs  about  the  means  of  a  retreat ;  and  the  defign  alfo  to  over¬ 
throw  their  popular  government  began  to  be  fufpedted.  Some  Thef- 
falian  horfemen  came  alfo  up  to  join  the  Athenians,  in  purfuance  of 
treaty,  who  afterwards  in  the  heat  of  adtion  revolted  to  the  Lace¬ 
demonians. 

They  fought  at  Tanagra  of  Boeotia,  and  the  victory  refted  with  the 
Lacedemonians  and  allies ;  but  the  (laughter  was  great  on  both  (ides. 
The  Lacedemonians  afterwards  took  their  route  through  the  diftridl 
of  Megara ;  and,  having  cut  down  the  woods,  returned  to  their 
own  home  through  Geranea  and  the  Ifthmus. 

On  the  fixty  fecond  day  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  the  Athenians 
had  again  taken  the  field  againft  the  Boeotians,  under  the  command 
of  7 8  Myronides.  They  engaged  them,  and  gained  a  complete  vidtory 
at s  Oenophyta ;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  feized  all  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  and  levelled  the  walls  of  Tanagra.  They 
took  from  the  Locrians  of  Opus  one  hundred  of  their  richeft  perfons 

for  hoftages ;  and - had  now  completed  their  own  long-walls  at 

Athens. 


7  Plutarch  in  his  apothegms  relates,  that 
when  Myronides  was  putting  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  the  Athenians  on  this  occafion, 
his  officers  told  him,  “  they  were  not  all 
come  out  yet  into  the  field,”  he  replied 
briskly,  “  All  are  conic  out  that  will  fight,” 
and  marched  off. 

8  This  battle  is  reprefented  by  fome,  as 
more  glorious  to  the  Athenians  than  even 
thole  of  Marathon  or  Plataea.  In  the  latter 
they  fought  accompanied  by  their  allies 
againft  Barbarians;  but  here,  with  their 
own  finglc  force,  they  defeated  a  far  more 
numerous,  body  of  thcchoiccft  and  beft  dif- 


ciph'ned  troops  in  Greece.  Plato  hath 
marked  it  in  his  Funeral  Oration ,  and  told 
us  thofe  who  fell  in  this  battle  were  the  firft 
who  were  honoured  with  a  public  inter¬ 
ment  in  the  Ceramicus.  “  Thefe  brave 
“  men,  (fays  he,  as  tranflated  by  Mr. Weft) 

“  having  fought  againft  Grecians  for  the 
“  liberties  of  Grecians,  and  delivered  thofe, 
<c  whole  caufe  they  had  undertaken  to  dc~ 
“  ft'1  id,  wcic  the  firft  after  the  Perfian 
“  v’ar,  upon  whom  the  commonwealth 
“  conferred  the  honour  of  being  buried  in 
“  this  public  coemetcry.” 


Soon 
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Soon  after,  the  fEginetas  furrendered  to  the  Athenians  upon  terms,  ^gina. 

—  They  “  demolished  their  fortifications,  gave  up  their  flipping, 
and  fubmitted  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  for  the  future.” 

The  Athenians,  farther,  in  a  cruize  infefted  the  coaftof  Pelopon-  Chalcis. 
nefus,  under  the  command  of  Tolmidas  the  fon  of  Tolmseus.  They 
burnt  a  dock  of  the  Lacedemonians,  took  Chalcis  a  city  belonging  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  landing  their  men  engaged  with  and  defeated 
the  Sicyonians.  * 

During  all  this  interval,  the  army  of  Athenians  and  allies  continued  Egypt. 

in  Egypt,  amidft  various  incidents  and  events  of  war.  -  At  firft, 

the  Athenians  had  the  better  of  it  in  Egypt.  Upon  this,  *  the  kin g  *  Artaxerxes 

r  r  5  ^  Longimanus. 

dilpatcheth  to  Lacedaemon  Megabazus  a  Perfian  noble,  furnifhed 
with  great  fums  of  money,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  to  make  an  incurfion  into  Attica,  and  force  the  Athenians  to 
recall  their  troops  from  Egypt:  When  Megabazus  could  not  prevail, 
and  fome  money  had  been  fpent  to  no  manner  of  purpofe,  he  carried 
back  what  was  yet  unexpended  with  him  into  Afia.  He  then  fendeth 
Megabazus  the  fon  of  Zopyrus  a  Perfian  noble  againft  them  with  a 
numerous  army,  who  marching  by  land  fought  with  and  defeated 
the  Egyptians  and  their  allies ;  then,  drove  the  Grecians  out  of 
Memphis;  and  at  lafi:  fhut  them  up  in  the  ifle  of  Profopis.  Here 

he  kept  them  blocked  up  for  a  year  and  fix  months ;  till,  having 

drained  the  channel  by  turning  the  water  into  a  different  courfe,  he 
firanded  all  their  flips,  and  rendered  the  ifland  almofi  continent.  He 
then  marched  his  troops  acrofs,  and  took  the  place  by  a  land-afault. 

And  thus  a  war,  which  had  employed  the  Grecians  for  fix  continued 
years,  ended  in  their  defiruCtion.  Few  only  of  the  numbers  fent 
thither,  by  taking  the  route  of  Libya,  got  fafe  away  to  Cyrene  ;  the 
far  greater  part  were  entirely  cut  off.  Egypt  was  now  again  reduced 
to  the  obedience  of  the  king  :  Amyrteus  alone  held  out,  who  reigned 
in  the  fenny  parts.  The  large  extent  of  the  fen9  prevented  his  re¬ 
duction  ;  and,  befides,  the  Egyptians  of  the  fens  arc  the  moll  rc- 

M  2  markable 
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markable  of  all  for  military  valour.  Inarus  king  of  the  Libyans,  the 
author  of  all  thefe  commotions  in  Egypt,  was  betrayed  by  treachery, 
and  fa  fined  to  a  crofs.  Befide  this,  fifty  triremes  from  Athens  and 
the  reft  of  the  alliance,  arriving  upon  the  coaft  of  Egypt  to  relieve 
the  former,  were  come  up  to  Medafium  a  mouth  of  the  Nile,  quite 
ignorant  of  their  fate.  Thefe  fome  forces  aflaulted  from  the  land, 
whilft  a  fquadron  of  Phoenicians  attacked  them  by  fea.  Many  of 
the  veflels  were  by  this  means  detlroyed,  but  fome  few  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  away.  And  thus  the  great  expedition  of  the 
Athenians  and  allies  into  Egypt  was  brought  to  a  conclufion. 

But  farther,  Oreftes  fon  of  Echecratidas  king  of  the  Theflalians, 
being  driven  from  Theflaly,  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to  undertake 
his  reftoration.  The  Athenians,  in  conjundfion  with  the  Boeotians 
and  Phocians  now  their  allies,  marched  up  to  Pharfalus  of  Theflaly. 
They  became  mafters  of  the  adjacent  country,  fo  far  as  they  could  be 
whilft  keeping  in  a  body  ;  for  the  Theflalian  cavalry  prevented  any 
detachments.  They  took  not  that  city,  neither  carried  any  one 
point  intended  by  the  expedition,  but  were  obliged  to  withdraw  and 
carry  Oreftes  back  again  with  them,  totally  unfuccefsful. 

Not  long  after  this,  a  thoufand  Athenians  going  on  board  their 
{hips  which  lay  at  Peg®,  for  Peg®  was  now  in  their  pofleflion, 

fleered  away  againft  Sicyon,  under  the  command  of  »  Pericles  the 

fon 


9  Here  the  name  of  Pericles  firft  occurs, 
and  a  hint  fhould  be  given  to  thofe  who  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  him  to  mark  a 
perfon,  that  was  a  true  patriot,  a  con fu in¬ 
mate  ftatefinan,  a  great  general,  and  a  moft 

fublime  fpeaker.  He  was  born  of  one  of 
the  moft  illuflrious  families  in  Athens.  He 
was  educated  in  the  beft  manner,  and 
learned  his  philofophy  or  the  knowledge  of 
nature  from  Anaxagoras,  whofe  do&rines 
agreed  fo  little  with  the  fuperftitious 


pra&ices  and  tempers  of  the  Athenians, 
that  the  mafter  and  all  his  difciples  were 
charged  with  atheifm,  for  which  many  of 
them  were  profecuted,  and  the  divine  So¬ 
crates  moft  injurioufly  put  to  death.  He 
engaged  early  in  public  affairs,  gained  the 
afeendant  over  all  his  competitors,  became 
at  length  and  continued  to  his  death,  mafter 
of  the  affections  and  liberties  too  of  the 
Athenian  people,  and  though  mafter  yet 
guardian  and  increafer  of  the  latter.  In 

fhort. 


«5 


* 


fon  of  Xantippus.  They  made  a  defcent,  and  in  a  battle  defeated 
thofe  of  the  Sicyonians  who  endeavoured  to  make  head  againft  them. 

From  thence,  they  ftrengthened  themfelves  by  taking  in  fome  Achte- 
ans ;  and,  ftretching  acrofs  the  gulph,  landed  in  a  diftrift  of  Acarna- 
nia,  and  laid  fiege  to  Oenias ;  yet,  unable  to  carry  it,  they  foon 
quitted,  and  withdrew  to  their  own  homes. 

Three  years  after  this,  a  peace  to  continue  for  five  years  was  clap-  Cyprus, 
ped  up  between  Peloponnefians  and  Athenians.  Upon  this,  the 
Athenians  now  at  leifure  from  any  war  in  Greece,  engaged  in  an 
expedition  againft  Cyprus  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fhips  of  their 
own  and  allies,  commanded  by  Cimon.  Sixty  of  thefe  were  after¬ 
wards  detached  to  Egypt,  at  the  requeft  of  Amyrtaeus  king  of  the 
fenny  part ;  but  the  reft  of  them  blocked  up  Citium.  Yet,  by  the 
death  of  Cimon,  and  a  violent  famine,  they  were  compelled  to  quit 
the  blockade  of  Citium  :  And,  being  come  up  to  the  height  of  Sa- 
lamis  in  Cyprus,  they  engaged  at  one  time  an  united  force  of  Phoeni¬ 
cians  and  Cyprians  and  Cilicians  both  by  land  and  fea.  They  gained 
the  victory  in  both  engagements ;  and,  being  rejoined  by  the  detach¬ 
ment  they  had  fent  to  Egypt,  returned  home. 

After  this,  the  Lacedemonians,  engaged  in  that  which  is  known  by  The  holy 
the  name  of  the  holy  war  ;  and,  having  recovered  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  delivered  it  up  to  the  Delphians.  But  no  fooner  were  they 
withdrawn,  than  the  Athenians  marched  out  in  their  turn,  retook  it, 
and  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians. 

At  no  great  interval  of  time  from  hence,  the  Athenians  took  the  Ba-otid. 
field  againft  the  Boeotian  exiles,  who  had  feizcd  Orchomenus  and 
Chaeronaea  and  fome  other  cities  of  Boeotia.  Their  force,  fent  out 
upon  this  fervice,  confifted  of  a  thoufand  heavy-armed  of  their  own, 


war. 


fhort,  according  to  writers  of  the  bed  au¬ 
thority  and  the  graved  hiftorians,  he  was 
one  of  the  moll  able  and  mod  difintereded 
miniders  that  Athens  ever  had,  Athens  the 


mod  deniocratical  date  that  ever  cxidcd,  fo 
fertile  in  every  thing  great  and  glorious,  and 
fo  over-run  at  the  fame  time  with  fatdion, 
liccntioufncfs,  and  wild  tumultuary  caprice. 

with 
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Baft?*  of 

(Joronea. 


Euboea. 


with  proportional  quotas  from  their  allies,  and  wag  commanded  by 
Tolmidas  the  fon  of  Tolmasus.  Having  taken  and  enflaved  Ch®ro- 
na?a,  they  placed  a  frefh  garrifon  in  it,  and  fo  withdrew.  But  upon 
their  march,  they  are  attacked  at  Coronea  by  a  body  of  men,  con¬ 
fiding  of  the  Boeotian  exiles  fallying  out  of  Orchomenus  joined  by 
Locrians  and  the  exiles  from  Euboea  and  others  of  their  partizans. 
After  a  battle,  the  victory  remained  with  the  latter,  who  made  great 
daughter  of  the  Athenians,  and  took  many  prifoners.  Upon  this, 
the  Athenians  evacuated  Bceotia,  and  to  get  the  prifoners  releafed 
contented  to  a  peace.  The  Boeotian  exiles,  and  all  others  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  were  by  this  re-fettled  in  their  old  habitations, 
and  recovered  their  former  liberty  and  rights. 

It  was  not  a  great  while  after  thefe  laft  occurrences,  that  Eubcea 
revolted  from  the  Athenians.  And  Pericles  was  no  fooner  landed 
upon  that  ifland  with  an  Athenian  army  to  chaftife  them,  than  news 
was  brought  him,  that  “  Megara  alfo  had  revolted ;  that  the 
Peloponnefians  were  going  to  make  an  incurfion  into  Attica  ;  that 
the  Athenian  garrifon  had  been  put  to  the  fword  by  the  1  Megareans, 
excepting  thofe  who  had  thrown  themfelelves  intoNifaeaj  and,  that 
the  Megareans  had  effefted  this  revolt  by  a  jundlion  of  Corinthians 
and  Sicyonians  and  Epidaurians.”  Upon  hearing  this,  Pericles  re- 
embarked  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and  brought  back  his  army 


i  This  revolt  of  Megara,  a  little  repub¬ 
lic  almoft  furrounded  by  the  dominions  of 

Athens,  leagued  clofely  with  her  and  under 
her  prote&ion,  gave  rife  to  that  decree  which 

excluded  the  Megareans  from  the  ports  and 

markets  of  Athens.  Others  add,  that  they 

flew  an  Athenian  herald,  who  was  fent  to 
expoftulatc  with  them  on  this  account. 
Could  fuch  outrages  be  pocketed  by  Athe¬ 
nians  ?  Could  Pericles  difluadc  the  people 
of  Athens  from  (hewing  refentment  ? 
They  decreed  farther,  though  not  expli¬ 


citly  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  that  the 
generals  of  the  Jlate  fhould  fwear  at  their 
election,  to  make  an  incurfion  twice  a 
year  into  the  Megaris.  We  (hall  foon 
fee  that  the  Peloponnefians  made  it  a 
pretext  for  the  enfuing  war,  and  that 
Pericles  juftified  the  decree,  and  perfuaded 
the  Athenians  to  hazard  a  war  rather 
than  repeal  it.  This  is  the  true  hiftory 
of  the  point,  though  comedy  and  rail¬ 
lery  and  libelling,  flrangely  vary  the  ac¬ 
count. 


from 
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from  Euboea.  And  foon  after  the  Peloponnefians,  marching  into 
Attica  as  far  as  Eleufis  and  Thria,  laid  the  country  wafte,  under  the 
command  of  2  Pleiftionax  the  fon  of  Paufanias  king  of  Sparta :  And 

then,  without  extending  the  ravage  any  farther,  they  withdrew  to  their 
own  homes.  Now  again,  the  Athenians  tranfported  a  military  force 
into  Eubcea,  under  the  command  of  Pericles,  and  foon  compleated 

its  reduction.  The  tranquillity  of  the  reft  of  the  ifland  was  re-efta- 
blifhed  upon  certain  conditions  5  but  they  wholly  ejected  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Heftiica,  and  repeopled  it  with  a  colony  of  their  own. — 

And,  not  long  after  their  return  from  Eubcea,  they  concluded  a  peace  Peace  cf 
for  thirty  years  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  which  they  reftored  them  Nifasa  and  Chalcis  and  Pegrc  and 
Traezene  ;  all  which  places,  though  belonging  to  the  Peloponnefians, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 

In  the  fixth  year  of  this  peace,  3  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Samian  war. 
Samians  and  Milefians  about  Priene.  The  Milefians,  having  the 

word: 


2  As  Pleiftionax  on  this  occafion  eva¬ 
cuated  Attica  on  a  fudden,  he  was  banifhed 
from  Sparta,  as  having  been  bribed  by  the 
Athenians  to  quit  their  territory.  Diodorus 

Siculus  relates,  that  he  did  it  by  the  advice 
of  Cleandridas  his  guardian,  who  attended 
him  in  the  field  on  account  of  his  youth ; 
and,  that  Pericles  afterwards  pafling  his  ac¬ 
counts  at  Athens,  charged  ct  ten  talents 
properly  laid  out  for  the  fervicc  of  the 
ftate,”  which  patted  without  farther  ex¬ 
planation  or  exception. 

3  Pericles  here  performed  a  great  and 
flgnal  fcrvice  to  his  country.  'I 'he  motives 
to  this  waraie,  according  to  our  hiftorian, 
fufficicntly  flrong,  upon  the  feheme  now 
carrying  on  by  Pericles,  to  extend  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  Athens  by  fca.  Yet  the  co¬ 
mic  poets  and  write! s  of  memoirs  and  pri¬ 


vate  hi  (lory,  give  another  account  of  the 
affair,  which  it  is  furprizing  to  find  the 

authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hijlory  incline  to 
think  as  well  founded  as  what  is  given  by 
Thucydides,  that  “  Pericles  engaged  the 
republic  in  this  war,  merely  to  gratify  the 
refentment  of  Afpafia,  who  was  a  native 
of  Miletus,  againft  the  Samians.”  As 
this  Afpafia  hath  had  all  the  honour  of 
Pericles  his  merit  imputed  to  herfclf,  and 
lie  hath  fuffered  a  weight  of  reproach  in 
her  behalf,  the  reader  will  accept  a  fhort 
account  of  tin’s  famous  lady,  bhc  is  al¬ 
lowed  on  all  hands  to  have  been  a  wnm.it i 
of  the  greateft  beauty  and  t  he  fir  ft  genius  ; 
but  averred  by  fome  to  have  been  a  Iibci  - 
tine,  a  proflitutc,  a  bawd,  nay  every  thing, 
fcandalous  and  vile.  Pericles  was  dotinply 
fond  of  her,  and  got  divorced  I  mm  a  wife, 

whom 
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word  in  the  difpute,  had  recourfe  to  the  Athenians,  to  whom  they 
bitterly  exclaimed  againft  the  Samians.  Nay,  even  fome  private  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Samos  joined  with  them  in  this  outcry,  whofe  fcheme  it 
was  to  work  a  change  in  the  government.  The  Athenians  therefore, 
putting  to  fea  with  a  fleet  of  forty  fail,  landed  upon  Samos,  where 
they  fet  up  a  democracy  ;  and  exadled  from  them  fifty  boys  and  as 
many  grown  men  for  hoftages,  whom  they  depofited  at  Lemnos. 
They  had  farther,  at  their  departure,  left  a  garrifon  behind  to  fecure 
that  ifland.  But  a  body  of  Samians,  who  would  not  fubmit  to  the 
new  form  of  government,  and  therefore  had  refuged  themfelves  upon 
the  continent,  having  gained  the  correfpondence  of  the  moft  pow¬ 
erful  perlons  abiding  in  Samos,  and  the  alliance  of  Pifluthnes  fon  of 
Hyflaipes  at  that  time  governor  at  Sardis,  and  colle&ed  a  body  of 
feven  hundred  auxiliaries,  pafled  over  by  night  into  Samos.  They 
firft  exerted  their  efforts  againft  the  popular  party,  and  got  a  majority 
of  them  into  their  power :  In  the  next  place,  they  conveyed  away 
the  hoftages  from  Lemnos  by  Health  ;  they  openly  declared  a  revolt  j 
and  delivered  up  the  Athenian  garrifon  with  their  officers  whom  they 
had  feized  to  Pifluthnes ;  and  then,  immediately  prepared  to  renew 
their  war  againft  Miletus.  The  Byzantines  farther  joined  with  them 

in  the  revolt. 


whom  he  did  not  love,  to  marry  her. 
She  taught  him,  it  is  faith  his  refined  max¬ 
ims  of  policy,  his  lofty  imperial  eloquence; 
nay,  even  compofed  the  fpeeches,  on  which 
fo  great  a  ftare  of  his  reputation  was 
founded.  The  bed:  men  in  Athens  fre¬ 
quented  her  houfe,  and  brought  tlteir 
wives  to  receive  lcflbns  from  her  of  ceco- 
nomy  and  right  deportment.  Socrates 
himfelf  was  her  pupil  in  eloquence,  and 
gives  her  the  honour  of  that  funeral  ora¬ 
tion  which  he  delivers  in  the  Mcnextnus 


of  Plato.  There  muff  have  been  fome 
ground  even  for  complimenting  her  in  this 
extraordinary  manner.  And,  after  every 
abatement,  what  muft  we  think  of  a  lady, 

who  was  in  fuch  high  efleem  with  the 
greateft  men  that  ever  lived  at  Athens,  who 
taught  force  to  orators,  grace  to  philofo- 
phers.  and  conduit  to  minifters  of  date  ; 
in  a  word,  who  had  Pericles  for  her  lover, 
and  Socrates  for  her  cncomiaft  ?  bee  Bayle’s 
Dictionary  under  Pericles ,  and  Univerfal 
Hijlory ,  vol.  vi.  p  415.  note. 


No 
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No  fooner  were  the  Athenians  informed  of  this,  than  they  put  out 
againft  Samos  with  fixty  fail,  though  fixteen  of  them  were  detached 
for  other  fervices.  Some  of  the  latter  were  ftationed  upon  the  coaft 
of  Caria  to  obferve  the  motions  of  a  Phoenician  fleet,  and  the  ref: 
were  ordered  to  Chios  and  Lesbos  to  give  there  a  fummons  of  aid. 
The  remaining  forty  four,  commanded  by  4  Pericles  and  nine  co!- 
legues,  engaged  near  the  ifle  of  Tragia  with  the  Samian  fleet  confirt- 
ing  of  feventy  fail,  twenty  of  which  had  land-foldiers  on  board, 


Miletus 


here  the 


Athenians  gained  a  flgnal  vi&ory.  Afterwards,  forty  fail  arrived 
from  Athens  to  reinforce  them,  and  twenty  five  from  the  Chians  and 
Lesbians.  With  this  acceffion  of  force,  they  landed  upon  the  ifland, 
overthrew  the  Samians  in  battle,  inverted  their  city  with  a  triple  wall, 
and  at  the  fame  time  blocked  it  up  by  fea. 

But  Pericles,  drawing  off  fixty  of  the  flips  from  this  fervice, 
rteered  away  with  all  poflible  expedition  towards  Caunus  and  Caria, 
upon  receiving  advice  that  “  a  Phoenician  fleet  is  coming  up  againft 
them.”  Stefagoras  alfo  and  others  had  before  been  fent  from  Samos 
with  five  flips  to  meet  that  fleet.  In  this  interval,  the  Samians 
launched  out  in  a  fudden  fally,  fell  upon  the  5  unfortified  rtation  of 

the 


4  The  Athenians  in  the  aflembly  of  the 
people  chofe  ten  generals  every  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  their  tribes.  They 
were  fometimes,  as  in  the  prefent  in  fiance, 
all  fent  out  in  the  fame  employ.  They 
rolled,  and  each  in  his  turn  was  general  of 
the  day.  Thucydides  feldom  gives  more 
than  the  name  of  one,  whom  we  may  con¬ 
clude  to  have  been  the  perfon  of  the  greateft 
weight  and  influence  amonffft  them,  in  fa <51 
a  general  in  chief.  Philip  of  Maced  on  was 
ufed  to  joke  upon  this  multiplicity  of  gene¬ 
rals,  “  For  my  part  (faid  he)  I  have  never 
“  had  the  good* fortune  to  find  more  than 
Vo  l.  I. 


“  one  general  in  my  life ;  and  yet  the  Atbe- 
“  nians  find  ten  frefh  ones  every  year.” 
Not  but  that  thefe  generals  were  often  re¬ 
elected  and  continued  years  in  commiffion. 
Pericles  *t is  plain  did  fo:  and  in  latter  timej 
Phocion  is  faid  to  have  been  elected  five  and 
forty  times.  Their  power  was  gre.it  not 
only  in  the  field  but  at  Athens.  Fiery 
point  that  had  relation  to  war  came  under 
their  department.  Pc riclcs  in  a  foreign  em¬ 
ploy  was  always  firft  of  the  generals,  and 
within  the  walls  of  Athens,  was  the  fnft  cr 
rather  abfolute  minifter  of  flate. 

i  # 

s  When  the  Grecians  continued  Iona:  on 
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the  Athenians,  funk  the  veffels  moored  at  a  diftance  by  way  of  guard, 

t 

and  engaging  thofe  which  put  out  againft  them  vidtorioufly  executed 
their  purpofe,  were  matters  of  their  own  fea  for  fourteen  days  con¬ 
tinuance,  and  made  whatever  importations  or  exportations  they  pleafed : 
But,  as  Pericles  then  returned,  they  were  again  4  blocked  up  by  fea. 
He  afterwards  received  frefli  fupplies  from  Athens,  forty  fhips  under 
Thucydides  and  Agnon  and  Phormio,  and  twenty  under  Tlepolemus 
and  Anticles,  befide  thirty  others  from  Chios  and  Lesbos.  And, 
though  after  this  the  Samians  ventured  a  fhort  engagement  at  fea,  yet 
they  now  found  all  farther  refiftance  impracticable,  fo  that  in  the 
ninth  month  of  the  iiege  they  fumendered  on  the  following  terms  — 
“  To  demolifh  their  walls;  to  give  hottages;  to  deliver  up  their 
{hipping;  and,  to  re-imbtirfe  by  ftated  payments  the  expences  of  the 

war.”  7 - The  Byzantines  alfo  came  in,  upon  the  engagement  of 

being  held  only  to  fuch  obedience,  as  had  formerly  been  required  of 
them. 

Not 


a  ftation,  or  were  apprehenfive  of  being  at* 
tacked  by  an  enemy,  they  fortified  their 
naval  flation  and  camp,  towards  the  land 
with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  towards  the 
fea  with  a  palifade.  At  other  times,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  fhips  lay  out  more  to  fea,  hy 
way  of  guard  or  watch  to  the  reft,  which 
were  generally  dragged  afhorc,  whilft  the 
foldiers  lay  round  them  in  their  tents.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  only  moor’d  to  the  fhoje^ 
or  rode  at  anchor,  that  they  might  be  ready 
upon  an  alarm.  See  PotUr' s  At  :haologia^ 
Vol  II.  c.  20. 

6  The  manner  of  doing  this,  was  “  to 
“  environ  the  walls  and  harbour  with  fhips, 
41  ranged  in  order  from  one  fide  of  the 
“  fhore  to  the  other,  and  fo  clofely  joined 
44  together  by  chains  and  bridges,  on  which 
armed  men  vtcrc  placed,  that  without 


46  breaking  their  order,  there  could  be  no 
<c  paffage  from  the  town  to  the  fea.”  Pos¬ 
ter's  Arckedogia ,  Vol.  II.  car. 

7  Samos  thus  reduced,  which  in  mari¬ 
time  power  vied  with  Athens  herfelf,  and 
had  well  nigh  defeated  her  grand  plan  of 
being  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  Pericles  was  re¬ 
ceived  upon  his  return  with  all  the  honours 
a  grateful  people  could  give  him,  and  was 
pitched  upon  to  make  tire  funeral  oration 
for  thofe  flain  in  the  war.  He  performed 
his  part  with  high  applaufe.  The  ladies  in 
particular  were  loud  in  their  acclamations, 
and  were  eagerly  employed  in  careffing  and 
crowning  him  with  garlands.  But  for  a 
fmart  piece  of  raillery  from  one  of  them, 
on  this  occafion,  and  his  fmarter  repartee, 
the  reader  may  confult  the  Vniverfal  Hi- 
Jlory,  Vol  VI.  p.429.  the  note.  In  the 

latter 
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Not  many  years  intervened  between  this  period  of  time  and  the 
rife  of  thofe  differences  above  recited  concerning  Corcyra  and  Poti- 
daea,  and  all  occurrences  whatever,  on  which  the  pretences  of  this 


Recapitulation. 


Peloponnefian 


All  thefe  tranfadtions  in  general. 


whether  of  Grecians  againfl  Grecians  or  again  ft  the  Bar  bar  i  an ,  fell 
out  in  the  compafs  of  fifty  years,  between  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  and 
the  commencement  of  this  prefent  war;  during  which  period  the 
Athenians  had  eftablifhed  their  dominion  on  a  folid  bafts,  and 


of  power 


Lacedaemonians 


>ppofed 


time,  were  quite  eafv  and 


fer  en  t 


about  it.  That  people  had  never  been  known  in  a  hurry  to 
run  to  arms :  Their  wars  were  indifpenfably  neceifary ;  and  fometirrres 
they  were  entangled  in  domeftic  broils.  Thus  they  looked  on  with 
indolent  unconcern  till  the  Athenian  power  was  manifeftly  eftablifhed, 
and  encroachments  were  made  upon  their  own  alliance.  Then  indeed 


they  determined  to  be  no  longe 


They  reiolved  upon 


which  their  utmaft  force  fhould  be  exerted,  and 
wer,  if  poflible,  demolifhed. 


Q  N  the  fit  motives  was  formed  the  public  refolotioo  of  the  JLacc- 
dasraooians. - That  w  the  treaty  was  violated,  and  the  Athenians 


'tutmi-m  if 


«< 


guilty  of  injuftice.”  They 
the  God,  “  Whether  their 


had 


ported  to  have  returned  this  anfwer,  That  “  if  they  warred  with 
all  their  might,  they  fhould  at  laft  be  triumphant,  and  he  himfelf 
would  fight  on  their  fide,,  invoked  and  unm«oked.” 

They  had  now  again  fummoned  their  confederates  to  attend,  and 

„  etal  ballot,  “  Whether  the:  war  fhould  be  ^;,"'LaLC' 

UU.iuUlii 

“  undertaken,?”  The  embaftadors,  from  the  fevcral 


lattgr  part  of  that  note,  the  authors  feem 
willing  both  to  deny  and  to  allow  Pericles 


conftitucnts  of 


the  merit  of  having  ferved  his  country  in 
the  reduction  of  Samos. 


N  2 


their 


5>2 
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their  alliance  arrived,  and  aflembled  in  one  general  council.  Others 
made  what  declarations  they  pleafed,  the  majority  inveighing  againft 
the  Athenians  and  infilling  upon  war  :  But  the  Corinthians  (who  had 
beforehand  requefted  every  /late  apart  to  ballot  for  war)  alarmed  for 
Potidasa,  left  for  want  of  fome  fpeedy  relief  it  might  be  utterly  de- 
ftroyed,  being  prefent  alfo  at  this  council,  ftood  forth  the  laft  of  all, 
and  fpoke  to  this  effedt : 


Speech  of  the 
Corinthians. 


“WE  can  no  longer,  ye  confederates,  have  any  room  to  complain 
“  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  fince  their  own  refolution  is  already  en- 
“  gaged  for  war,  and  they  have  fummoned  us  hither  to  give  our 
“  concurrence.  For  it  is  the  duty  of  a  governing  and  leading  Jlate, 
“  as  in  private  concerns  they  obferve  the  equitable  condudt,  fo  ever 
“  to  keep  their  view  intent  upon  the  general  welfare,  fuitably  to  that 
“  fuperior  degree  of  honour  and  regard,  which  in  many  points  they 
pre-eminently  receive. 

“  For  our  parts,  fo  many  of  us  as  have  quitted  Athenian  friend- 
“  fhip  for  this  better  aftociation,  we  require  no  farther  trials  to  awaken 
“  our  apprehenfions.  But  thofe  amongft  us,  who  are  feated  up  in 
“  the  inland  parts,  at  a  diftance  from  the  coaft,  fhould  now  be  con- 
“  vinced,  that  unlefs  they  combine  in  the  defence  of  fuch  as  are 
“  in  lower  lituations,  they  will  foon  be  obftrudted  in  carrying  out 
“  the  fruits  of  their  lands,  and  again  in  fetching  in  thofe  neceflary 
“  fupplies  which  the  fea  beftoweth  upon  an  inland-country.  Let 
“  them  by  no  means  judge  erroneoufly  of  what  we  urge  as  not  in 
“  the  leart  affedting  them;  but  look  upon  it  as  a  certainty,  that  if 
“  they  abandon  the  guard  of  the  maritime  fituations,  the  danger  will 
“  foon  advance  quite  up  to  them,  and  they  of  courfe  no  lefs  than 

0 

“  we  are  concerned  in  the  ilTue  of  our  prefent  determinations.  For 

“  this  reafon  they  ought,  without  the  Ieaft  hefitation,  to  make  the 
u  timely  exchange  of  peace  for  war. 


4< 


It 
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“  It  is  indeed  the  duty  of  the  prudent,  fo  long  as  they  are  not  in- 
“  jured,  to  be  fond  of  peace.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  brave,  when 
“  injured,  to  throw  up  peace,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  arms ;  and, 
“  when  in  thefe  fuccefsful,  to  lay  them  down  again  in  peaceful 
“  compofition ;  thus,  never  to  be  elevated  above  meafure  by  mili- 
**  tary  fuccefs,  nor  delighted  with  the  fweets  of  peace  to  fuflfer  in- 
“  fults.  For  he  who,  apprehenfive  of  lofing  this  delight,  fits  indo- 
“  lently  at  cafe,  will  foon  be  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  that  de- 
“  light  which  interefteth  his  fears  ;  and  he,  whofe  paflions  are  in- 
“  flamed  by  military  fuccefs,  elevated  too  high  by  a  treacherous  con - 
“  fidence,  hears  no  longer  the  dictates  of  his  judgment.  Many  are 
“  the  fchemes  which,  though  unadvifedly  planned,  through  the 
"  more  unreafonable  condudt  of  an  enemy  turn  out  fuccefsful :  But 
“  yet  more  numerous  are  thofe,  which,  though  feemingly  founded 
“  on  mature  counfel,  draw  after  them  a  difgraceful  and  oppofite 
“  event.  This  proceeds  from  that  great  inequality  of  fpirit,  with 
“  which  an  exploit  is  projected,  and  with  which  it  is  put  into  adlual 
“  execution.  For,  in  council  we  refolve,  furrounded  with  fecurity ; 
“  in  execution  we  faint,  through  the  prevalence  of  fear. 

“  We  now,  having  been  grofly  injured,  and  in  abundant  inflances 
“  aggrieved,  are  taking  up  arms;  and,  when  we  have  avenged  our- 
**  felves  on  the  Athenians,  fhall  at  a  proper  time  lay  them  down 
“  again.  Succefs,  upon  many  confiderations,  we  may  promife  our- 
“  felves:  In  the  firft  place,  as  we  are  fuperior  in  numbers  and  mi- 
“  litary  skill :  In  the  next,  as  we  all  advance  with  uniformity  to  ac- 
“  complilh  our  defigns.  A  naval  force,  equal  to  that  in  which 
“  their  ftrength  confifts,  we  flaall  be  enabled  to  equip,  from  com- 
“  petent  ftores  we  feparately  poflefs,  and  the  funds  laid  up  at  Delphi 
“  and  Olympia  8.  If  we  take  up  thofe  upon  intereft  for  immediate 

8  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  vcrfally  paid  thefe  Deities,  and  the  numerous 
that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  The  wealth  re-  and  valuable  offerings  fent  annually  to  the'ie 
pofited  in  thefe  places  mulf  have  been  very  famous  temples, 
large,  confidering  the  great  veneration  uni- 

fcrvice. 
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able,  by  enlarging  fhsir  pay,  to  draw 


who 


th«i? 
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cc 


flip  ported  by  ft  Bfttuml  but  a  purqhated  ftrength.  And  our  own  is 
lefs  liable  to  be  Injured  by  tfe*  feme  method,  a§  we  are  ftrong  in 

our  perfons  mom  than  in  our  wealth.  Should  we  gain  the  vic¬ 
tory  but  in  on®  (ingle  engagement  at  fea,  in  all  probability  we 
hftve  done  their  byfinefe  i  or,  in  cafe  they  continue,  the  ftruggle, 
wf  (hall  then  hftVf  a  longer  fpace  to  improve  our  naval  pradtice : 
And  when  enqe  we  have  gained  an  equality  of  (kill,  our  natural 
courage  will  foan  faq-om  us  the  triumph.  For  that  valiant  fpirit, 
whiqh  we  enjoy  by  nature,  it  is  impartible  for  them  to  acquire  by 
rules ;  jBut  that  feperiqvity,  with  which  at  prefect  their  (kill 
inverts  them,  we  may  partly  learn  to  overmatch  by  practice. 

Thofe  ferns  of  money,  by  which  thefe  points  arc  chiefly  to  be 
mpftrted,  we  will  rcfpe&ivcly  contribute.  For  would  it  not  in 
aljty  be  a  grievous  cafe,  when  their  dependents  arc  never  back¬ 
ed  to  fend  in  thofe  ferns  which  rivet  ffeyery  e«  themtelves,  if 

?  ivly>  w^nt  to  be  revenged  on  our  foes,  and  at  the  feme  time  to 


<c 


prefervat 


rtiould  refute  to  febmit 


expences,  and  fhould  (lore  up  our  wealth  to  be  plundered 
to  pn rebate  oppre-ffions  and  miferfes  for  qurfelvts  ? 
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feive  other  oxpefee  n$s  whhfe  ow  reach  to  feppert 


cc 


cc 


cc 


revolt 


dependents;  and 


coeteqwnee 


cc 


cc 


i  c 


meana  yields  to.  the  dire&ioa 


thata  a  dhninutiqn  of  their  Fpvpcwe*  the  cite  ace  of  their  ftreagth 
effing  forts  within,  their  territory  ;  and  many  others  not  yet  t 

be  foreteen.  For  war  by 
pfe-dptermined  plan ;  bul 
coofines:  and  methodizeth 
^  along  with  a  temper  in 
fupport :  But  he,  who  hs 


of  itfelf. 


prefent 


In 


proper  command,  hath  got  the  finraeft 


temper 


for 


.<< 


liable 


“  Lot 
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remember,  that  if  any  one  fingle flute  among/I  tig  had 


about  a  frontier,  there  would  be 


it 


tt 


it 


it 


rc 


perseverance.  But 


the  Athenians 


a  match  for  us  all 


Strong  for 


Support  one  another 


lefs  every  nation  and  every  date  Unanirftottfly  combine  to  give  a 
check  to  thetf  ambition,  they  wlff  opprefs  us,  apart  and  diSonitedr 


ftfUggl 


the 


any 


end  in  nothing  elfe  but  plain  and  open  flavery.  To  hint  in  mere 
words  fo  bafe  a  doubf,  tllaf  fo  many  flates  may  be  enffavedf  by  one, 
is  difgraCe  to  PelopOnnefuS.  ^Irt  Such  a  plunge,  we  fhould  either 
be  thought  joffly  fo  have  deferved  it,  or  through  cowardice  to 
Suffer  it,  the  degenerate  offspring  of  thofe  anceffors  who  were  the 


“  deliverers  of  Greece. 


WO 


not  Spirit  enough  re¬ 


maining  to  defend  our  own  liberty.  We  Suffer  orte  /ingle flate  to 
ere<5t  itSelf  info  a  tyrant,  whilff  we  claim  the  glory  of  pulling 
down  monarchs  in  particular  focieties.  We  know  not  by  what 


**  methods 


from 


from 


For  exempt  from 


by  taking  up  the  plea  of  contempt 


Suffered.  The  many 
he  fenfe  of  the  word. 


Stand  for  arrant  folly 


<t 


cc 


cr 


cc 


it 


it 


tt 


<c  But  on  the  paff  what  neceffity  is  there  to  enlarge  ?  or,  to  blame 
any  farther  than  may  be  neceffary  for  the  prefent  ?  To  prevent 
worfe  events  for  the  future,  we  ought  by  immediate  efforts,  with 
toil  and  perfeverance,  to  feck  for  redrefs.  Through  toil  to  acquire 
virtues,  is  hereditary  to  Peloponncfians.  This  culfom  is  not  to  be 
dropped,  though  now  in  wealth  and  power  you  have  made  fome 
petty  advancements  :  For  it  never  can  become  you  to  let  go  in 
affluence  what  was  gained  in  want.  It  becomes  yon  rather,  upon 


if 


many 
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many  accounts,  with  manly  confidence  to  declare  for  war.  The 

oracle  of  a  God  prefcribeth  it ; - that  God  himfelf  hath  pro- 

mifed  his  affiftance  ;  — —  and  the  reft  of  Greece  is  ready  to  join 
you  in  the  conteft,  fome  from  a  principle  of  fear,  and  fome  from 
a  principle  of  intereft.  Neither  on  you  will  the  firft  breach  of 
the  peace  be  charged.  The  God,  who  advifeth  war,  plainly 
judgeth  that  to  be  already  broke:  You  will  only  aft,  to  redrefs 
its  violation.  For  the  breach  is  not  to  be  charged  on  thofe, 
who  arm  to  revenge  it ;  but  on  thofe,.  who  were  the  firft 
aggrefiors. 

“  Since  then  war,  confidered  in  every  light,  appears  honourable 
in  regard  to  you,  ye  Lacedaemonians ;  fince  we,  with  united 
voices,  encourage  you  to  it,  as  moft  ftrongly  requifite  for  our  ge¬ 
neral  and  feparate  interefts, - defer  no  longer  to  fuccour  the  Po- 

tidaeans,  Dorians  by  dcfcent,  and  befieged  by  lonians,  (the  reverfe 
was  formerly  the  cafe  !)  and  to  fetch  again  the  liberty  of  others. 
The  bufinefs  will  admit  of  no  longer  delay,  when  fome  already 

feel  the  blow  ;  and  others,  if  it  once  be  known  that  we  met  here' 
together,  and  durft  not  undertake  our  own  defence,  will  in  a  very 
little  time  befenfible  of  the  fame.  Refleft  within  yourfelves,  confe¬ 
derates,  that  affairs  arc  come  to  extremities,  that  we  have  fuggefted 

the  moft  advifeable  meafures,  and- - give  your  ballot  for  war. 

Be  not  terrified  at  its  immediate  dangers ;  but  animate  yourfelves 
with  the  hope  of  a  long  lafting  peace  to  be  procured  by  it.  For  a 
peace  produced  by  war  is  ever  the  moft  firm ;  but,  from  tranquillity 
and  eafe  to  be  averfe  to  war,  can  by  no  means  abate  or  diffipate  our 
danger.  With  this  certain  conclufion,  that  a  Jlate  in  Greece  is  ftarted 
up  into  a  tyrant,  and  aims  indifferently  at  the  liberty  of  us  all, 
her  arbitrary  plan  being  partly  executed  and  partly  in  agitation  — 
let  us  rufli  againft,  and  at  once  pull  her  down.  Then  fhall  we 
pafs  the  remainder  of  our  lives  exempt  from  dangers,  and  fhall 
immediately  recover  liberty  for  thofe  Grecians,  who  are  already 
enflaved.”  la 
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In  this  manner  the  Corinthians  fpoke  :  and  the  Lacedemonians,  A  war  voted- 
when  they  had  heard  them  all  deliver  their  feveral  opinions,  gave 
out  the  ballots  to  all  the  confederates  that  were  prefent,  in  regular  or¬ 
der,  both  to  the  greater  and  lefler  Jiates :  and  the  greateft  part  of  them 
ballotted  for  war.  But,  though  thus  decreed,  it  was  impoffible  for  Differed. 
them,  as  they  were  quite  unprepared,  immediately  to  undertake  it. 

It  was  agreed  therefore,  that  “  every  Jlate  fhould  get  in  readinefs 
“  their  feveral  contingents,  and  no  time  to  be  loft.’'  However,  in 
lefs  than  a  year,  every  thing  needful  was  amply  provided ;  and,  before 

its  expiration,  an  irruption  was  made  into  Attica,  and  the  war  openly 
on  foot.  But  even  this  interval  was  employed  in  fending  embafties  e mb  a  fie i. 
to  Athens  charged  with  accufations,  that  reafons  ftrong  as  poftible  for 
making  war  might  appear  on  their  fide,  if  thofe  fhould  meet  with 


difregard. 


BY  the  firft  embafladors  therefore  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  fent,  i. 


they  required  the  Athenians 


pollut 


“  theGoddefs.” 


the  pollution 


There  was  one  Cylon  an  Athenian,  who  had  been  vicftor  at  the  Cylon. 
Olympic  games,  a  perfon  of  noble  defcent,  and  of  great  confequence 


in  his  own  perfon. 


Mega 


rheagenes  a  Mega- 
This  Cylon,  afking 


advice  at  Delphi  about  a  fcheme  he  had  projected,  was  diredted  by 
the  God  —  “  To  feize  the  citadel  of  Athens  upon  the  greateft  feftival 
of  Jupiter.”  In  purfuance  of  this,  being  fupplicd  with  a  party  of 
men  by  Theagenes,  and  having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  his  own 
friends,  upon  the  day  of  the  Peloponnelian  Olympics  he  feized  the 
citadel  as  inftrumental  to  his  tyranny.  He  imagined  that  to  be  the 


O  ^  i 

felf,  who  had  been  an  Olympic  vidlor.  But  whether  the  greateft 
feftival  meant  was  to  be  held  in  Attica,  or  any  other  place,  he  had 
never  confidered,  nor  had  the  oracle  declared.  There  is  a  feftival  of 
Vol.  I.  O  Jove 


O 
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Jove  obferved  by  the  Athenians,  which  is  called  the  grcateft  fefival 
of  Jupiter  the  propitious.  This  is  celebrated  without  the  city,  in  full 
concourfe  of  the  people,  where  many  facrifices  are  offered,  not  of 
real  vidtims,  but  of  artificial  images  of  creatures  peculiar  to  the 
country.  Concluding  however,  that  he  had  the  true  fenfe  of  the 
oracle,  he  put  his  enterprize  in  execution.  The  Athenians,  taking 
the  alarm,  ran  out  of  the  country  in  one  general  confluence  to  put  a 
flop  to  thefe  attempts,  and  inverting  the  citadel  quite  blocked  them 
up.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  being  wearied  out  with  the  tedioufnefs 
of  the  blockade,  many  of  them  departed,  leaving  the  care  of  it  to 
the  nine  Archons,  with  a  full  power  of  “  adting  in  whatever  manner 
they  rtiould  judge  mort  expedient For,  at  that  time,  mofl:  parts 
of  the  public  adminiftration  were  in  the  management  of  the  Archons. 
The  party  with  Cylon,  thus  clofely  inverted,  were  reduced  very  low 
through  fcarcity  of  bread  and  water.  Cylon  therefore  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  privately  efcape.  But  the  reft,  reduced  to  extremities,  and 
fome  of  them  had  already  perifhed  by  famine,  fit  themfelves  down 
as  fuppliants  by  the  altar  in  the  citadel.  The  Athenian  guard,  having 
ordered  them  to  arife  as  they  faw  them  jurt  ready  to  expire  in  the 
temple,  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  profanation  led  them  out  and  flew 
them.  But  fome  of  the  number,  who  had  feated  themfelves  at  the 
' venerable  Goddejfes ,  at  the  very  altars,  they  murdered  in  9  the  adt 
of  removal.  And  for  this  adtion,  not  only  the  perfons  concerned  in 
it  but  their  defcendants  alfo  were  called  the  facrilegious  and  accurfed 
of  the  Goddefs.  The  Athenians  indeed  banifhed  thofe  facrilegious 
perfons  out  of  the  city  :  Cleomenes  the  Lacedemonian,  drove  them 

9  When  thefe  fuppliants  were  ordered  Minerva  had  thrown  them  out  of  her  pro¬ 
to  come  out,  they  tied  a  firing  round  the  te&ion.  Some  of  the  number  fat  inftant- 
altar  in  the  citadel,  and  keeping  hold  of  ]y  down  for  frefh  prote&ion  at  the  altars 
it  were  come  as  far  as  the  altars  of  the  of  the  venerable  Goddejfes :  It  was  an 
venerable  Goddejfes .  Juft  there  the  firing  unavailing  refource,  and  they  were  im me- 
happened  to  break,  upon  which  the  Ar-  diately  (lain  upon  the  fpot.  Plutarch  in 
chpus  milled  in  to  i«ize  them,  as  if  Solon. 


out 
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out  again,  when  he  was  at  Athens  on  account  of  a  fedition ;  nay, 
on  this  occafion  they  not  only  drove  away  the  living,  but  even  dug 
up  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and  cad  them  out :  Yet,  in  procefs  of 
time,  they  returned  again,  and  fome  of  their  pofterity  are  ftill  in 
Athens. 

This  was  the  pollution  which  the  Lacedaemonians  required  them 
to  drive  away ;  with  a  face  indeed  of  piety,  as  vindicating  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Gods ;  but  knowing  at  the  fame  time  that  Pericles  the 
fon  of  Xantippus  was  tainted  with  it  by  the  tide  of  his  mother  •  and 
thence  concluding  that,  if  he  could  be  removed,  the  Athenians 
would  more  eafily  be  brought  to  an  accommodation  with  them. 
They  could  not  carry  their  hopes  fo  far  as  actually  to  effcdt  his  ba- 
nifhment,  but  to  raife  againft  him  the  public  odium,  as  if  the  war 
was  partly  owing  to  the  misfortune  they  buffered  in  him.  For,  car¬ 
rying  with  him  the  greateft  fway  of  any  Athenian  then  alive,  and 
prefiding  entirely  in  the  adminiflration,  he  was  moft  fteddy  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  diiTuading  the  Athenians  from  any  con- 
ceffion,  and  exciting  them  to  war. 

The  Athenians  in  return  required  the  Lacedaemonians  “  to  drive 
away  th q  pollution  contracted  at  Taenarus,”  For  the  Lacedaemonians 
fome  time  ago,  having  caufed  their  fupplicant  Helots  to  rife  out  of 

Neptune’s  temple  at  Taenarus,  had  led  them  afide,  and  flew  them. 
And  to  this  aCtion  they  themfelves  impute  the  great  earthquake, 
which  happened  afterwards  at  Sparta. 

They  further  required  them  “  to  drive  away  the  pollution  of  the 
Chalciaecan  Pallas,”  the  nature  of  which  was  this: - 


When  Paufanias  the  Lacedemonian,  upon  his  being  hit l  recalled  (\uuV.n 
by  the  Spartans  from  his  command  in  Ilellclpont  and  brought  to  his 
trial  before  them,  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  malc-adminiflra- 
tion,  but  was  no  longer  intruded  with  the  public  conuniflion  5  fitting 
out  an  Hermionian  trireme  on  his  own  private  account,  lie  arriveth 
in  Hellefpont,  without  any  authority  from  the  Lacedaemonians.  He 


J 


O  2 
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gave  oat,  that  he  did  it  for  the  fervice  of  the  Grecian  war  ;  but  his 
intention  was,  to  carry  on  his  negotiations  with  the  king ,  which, 
afpiring  to  the  monarchy  of  Greece,  he  had  begun  before.  He  had 
formerly  conferred  an  obligation  upon  the  king ,  from  which  the 
whole  of  his  project  took  its  date.  When,  after  the  return  from  Cy¬ 
prus,  during  his  firft  appearance  there,  he  took  Byzantium  which 
was  poffeffed  by  the  Medes,  and  in  it  fome  favourites  and  relations  of 
the  king  were  made  his  prifoners,  he  releafeth  them  all,  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  king,  without  the  privity  of  the  other  confederates, 
giving  it  out  in  public  that  they  had  made  their  efcape.  He  tranf- 
adled  this  affair  by  means  of  Gongylus  the  Eretrian,  to  whofe  keep¬ 
ing  he  had  intrufted  Byzantium  and  the  prifoners.  He  alfo  difpatched 
Gongylus  to  him  with  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which,  as  was  after¬ 
wards  difcovered,  were  thefe ; 

“  PAUSANIAS,  general  of  Sparta,  defirous  to  oblige  you, 
“  fends  away  thefe  his  prifoners  of  war.  And  by  it  I  exprefs  my 
“  inclination,  if  you  approve,  to  take  your  daughter  in  marriage, 
“  and  to  put  Sparta  and  the  reft  of  Greece  into  your  fubjeftion.  I 
“  think  I  have  power  fufftcient  to  effe&uate  thefe  points,  could  my 
“  fcheme  be  communicated  with  you.  If  therefore  any  of  thefe 
“  propofals  receive  your  approbation,  fend  down  to  the  coaft  fome 
“  trufty  perfon,  through  whom  for  the  future  we  may  hold  a  cor- 
“  refpondence.” 

Thus  much  was  contained  in  the  letter;  and,  on  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  it,  Xerxes  was  delighted,  and  fends  away  Artabazus  the  fon 
of  Pharnacus  down  to  the  coaft,  with  an  order  to  take  upon  him  the 
government  of  Dafcylis,  having  firft  difmiffed  Megabates  who  was 
the  governor.  To  him  he  intrufted  a  letter  for  Paufanias  at  Byzan¬ 
tium,  with  an  injunction  to  forward  it  with  all  poftible  expedition, 
and  to  let  him  fee  his  fignet ;  and  that,  if  Paufanias  ftiould  charge 

him 
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him  with  any  affairs,  he  fhould  execute  them  with  all  'pofiible  dili¬ 
gence  and  fidelity.  Artabazus  being  arrived,  obeyed  all  the  other  in¬ 
junctions  with  exadlnefs,  and  forwarded  the  letter,  which  brought 
this  anfwer - 

t 

“  THUS  faith  king  Xerxes  to  Paufanias.—  The  kindnefs  done 
“  me  in  thofe  perfons,  whom  from  Byzantium  you  delivered  fafe 
“  on  the  other  fide  the  fea,  fhall  be  placed  to  your  account  in  our 
“  family,  eternally  recorded :  and,  with  the  other  contents  of  your 
“  letter  I  am  delighted.  Let  neither  night  nor  day  relax  your  earned: 

“  endeavors  to  effe&uate  thofe  points  you  promife  me:  Nor  flop  at 
“  any  expence  of  gold  or  filver  or  greatnefs  of  military  force,  if 
“  fuch  aid  be  any  where  requilite.  But  confer  boldly  with  Artabazus, 
"  a  trufty  perfon,  whom  I  have  fent  to  you,  about  mine  and  your 
“  own  concerns,  that  they  may  be  accomplished  in  the  mod:  lionour- 
“  able  and  mod  advantageous  manner  for  us  both.” 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Paufanias,  who  before  had  been 
in  high  credit  with  the  Grecians,  through  the  ludre  of  his  command 
at  Plataea,  was  elevated  much  more  than  ever,  and  could  no  longer 
adjuft  his  demeanor  by  the  modes  and  cudoms  of  his  native  country. 
He  immediately  deeded  himfelf  up  in  Perfian  attire,  and  quitting  By¬ 
zantium  travelled  through  Thrace,  attended  with  Perfian  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  guards  j  and  refined  his  table  into  Perfian  elegance.  His  ambi¬ 
tion  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  conceal,  but  by  ffiort  sketches  ma- 
nifeded  too  foon,  what  greater  fchemes  he  had  formed  in  his  mind 
for  future  accomplifhment.  He  then  diewed  himfelf  difficult  of  ae- 
cefs,  and  let  his  anger  loofe  fo  violently  and  fo  indifcriminatcly  upon 
all  men,  that  no  one  could  approach  him.  And  this  was  not  the  lead 
motive  to  the  confederacy  for  going  over  to  the  Athenians.  But  the 
Lacedaemonians,  informed  of  this,  recalled  him  the  fird  time  upon 
the  account  of  fuch  behavior;  and,  when  he  was  returned  again  in 

the 
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the  Hermionian  veffel  without  their  permiffion,  he  plainly  appeared 
to  have  re-affumed  his  former  practices.  And  when  forced  to  remove 
from  Byzantium  by  the  oppofition  raifed  againft  him  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  he  went  not  back  to  Sparta ;  but  withdrawing  to  Colon®  of 
Troas,  information  was  given  that  “  he  was  negotiating  with  the  Bar- 
“  barians,  and  had  fixed  his  refidence  there  for  very  bad  defigns.” 
Upon  this  they  could  no  longer  be  patient,  but  the  Ephori  difpatched 

him  a  herald  and  the  Scytale  \  with  an  order - ‘  ‘  Not  to  flay  be- 

,{  hind  the  herald;  if  he  did,  war  was  proclaimed  againft  him  by 
*c  the  Spartans.”  And  he,  defirous  to  clear  himfelf  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  from  fufpicion,  and  confident  that  with  money  he  could  baffle 
any  accufation,  returned  the  fecond  time  to  Sparta.  The  firft  treat¬ 
ment  he  met  with  there  was,  to  be  thrown  into  prifon  by  order  of 
the  Ephori :  For  the  Ephori  have  fo  large  an  authority  even  over  a 
king.  But  afterwards,  by  fome  private  management,  he  procured 
his  enlargement,  and  offers  to  fubmit  to  a  trial  againft  any  who  were 
willing  to  accufe  him.  The  Spartans  indeed  had  no  pofitive  evidence 
againft  him,  not  even  his  private  enemies,  nor  the  general  com¬ 
munity  — -  none,  to  fupport  them  in  proceeding  capitally  againft  a 
perfon  of  the  royal  defeent,  and  at  that  time  inverted  with  the  regal 


i  The  Scytale  is  a  famous  inflrunient 
peculiar  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  ufed 
by  them  for  the  clofe  conveyance  of  orders 
to  their  minifters  abroad.  It  was  a  long 
black  flick,  and  the  contrivance  was  this-- 
44  When  the  magiftrates  gave  commifiion 
44  to  any  general  or  admiral,  they  took  two 
“  round  pieces  of  wood  exa&ly  equal  to 
44  one  another  ;  one  of  thefe  they  kept, 
44  and  the  other  was  delivered  to  the  com- 
44  mander ;  to  whom  when  they  had  any 
44  thing  of  moment  to  communicate,  they 
44  cut  a  long  narrow  fcroll  of  parchment, 
44  and  rolling  it  about  their  own  flaff,  one 

44  fold  clofe  upon  another,  they  wrote  their 


44  bufmefs  upon  it  \  then  taking  it  off,  dif- 
44  patched  it  away  to  the  commander,  who 
44  applying  it  to  his  own  flaff,  the  folds  ex- 
44  a£Uy  fell  in  one  with  another,  as  at  the 
44  writing;  and  the  characters,  which,  be- 
44  fore  it  was  wrapped  up,  were  confufedly 
44  disjoined  and  unintelligible,  appeared  very 
44  plain.”  Potter  s  Archaologia ,  Vol.  II. 

c.  13. 

if  it  be  asked  (fays  the  Scholiaft)  how 
Paufanias  came  to  have  the  Scytale  with 
him  now,  ns  lie  was  abroad  without  the 
public  commifiion  ?  the  anfwer  is,  He  had 
kept  it  ever  fince  his  former  employments. 


dignity  ; 
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dignity :  For,  being  uncle  to  Pleiftarchus  the  fon  of  Leonidas,  their 
king  though  yet  in  minority,  he  was  regent-guardian.  But,  by  hia 
difregard  of  the  laws,  and  his  affectation  of  the  Barbarian  manners, 

ft 

he  afforded  them  ftrong  reafons  to  fufpeCl,  that  he  would  never  con¬ 
form  to  the  equality  then  in  vogue.  They  called  to  remembrance 
tliofe  other  paflages  of  his  behavior,  in  which  he  had  at  any  time 
deviated  from  the  inflitutions  of  his  country;  and  that  further  upon 
the  tripod  at  Delphi,  which  the  Grecians  offered  as  the  choicefl  part 
of  the  Perfian  fpoils,  he  had  formerly  prefumed,  by  his  own  autho¬ 
rity,  to  place  this  infcription - ■ 


For  Perfia’s  hofls  o’erthrown,  and  Graecia  freed, 
To  Phoebus  THIS  Paufanias  hath  decreed. 
Who  led  the  Grecians  to  the  glorious  deed. 


Thefe  verfes  indeed  the  Lacedemonians  immediately  defaced  from 
the  tripod,  and  placed  in  their  fled  the  names  of  the  feveral  Jiates , 
which  had  joined  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Barbarian  and  in  making 
this  oblation.  This  therefore  was  now  recolleded  to  the  prejudice  of 
Paufanias ;  and,  in  his  prefent  lituation,  it  was  interpreted,  from  the 
circum fiances  of  his  late  behavior,  as  an  argument  that  he  had  been 
equally  guilty  long  before.  They  had  moreover  got  an  information, 
that  he  was  tampering  with  the  Helots,  which  in  faCl  was  true  :  For 
he  promifed  them  their  liberty  and  the  privilege  of  citizens  of  Sparta, 
if  they  would  rife  at  his  command  and  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
whole  of  his 

dained  to  place  fo  much  confidence  in  the  informations  given  by  He¬ 
lots,  as  to  run  into  irregularities  to  punifli  him.  They  adhered  to 
the  cuflom  ever  obferved  amongfl  them,  never  to  be  hafly  in  form¬ 
ing  a  fentence  never  to  be  recalled  againfl  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  without 
unqueflionable  evidence.  At  length,  they  obtained  the  fullefl  con¬ 
viction,  as  it  is  Laid,  by  means  of  an  Argyllian,  an  old  minion  of  his. 


ijeCl.  But  even  this  would  not  prevail :  They  dif- 
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and  the  perfon  mod  in  his  confidence,  who  was  to  convey  to  Arta- 
bazus  the  laft  letters  he  wrote  to  the  king.  This  man,  alarmed  by 
the  recollection  that  no  perfon  fent  on  thefe  errands  before  him  had 
ever  returned  again,  having  already  counterfeited  the  feal,  to  the  end 
that  if  he  was  deceived  in  his  fufpicions,  or  Paufanias  fhould  demand 
them  again  to  make  any  alteration,  he  might  avoid  difcovery,  breaks 
open  the  letters.  He  found  by  them,  that  he  was  going  on  the  er¬ 
rand  his  fears  foreboded,  and  that  his  own  murther  was  exprefiy  in- 
joined.  He  carried  upon  this  the  packet  to  the  Ephori,  who  were 
now  more  than  ever  convinced,  but  ftill  were  defirous  to  hear  them-' 
felves,  from  the  mouth  of  Paufanias,  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth.  They  therefore  contrived,  that  this  perfon  fhould  go  to 
fan&uary  at  Tsnarus  as  a  fuppliant,  and  refuge  in  a  cell  built  double 
by  a  partition.  In  the  inner  part  of  this  cell  he  hid  fome  of  the 
Ephori  :  And,  Paufanias  coming  to  him  and  demanding  the  reafon 
of  his  j 'application ,  they  heard  diftin&ly  all  that  pafled.  The  man 
complained  bitterly  to  him  about  the  claufe  in  the  letters  relating  to 
himfelf,  and  expoflulated  with  him  about  every  particular  —  “  why 
“  he,  who  had  been  fo  trufty  to  him  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
“  negotiations  with  the  king ,  fhould  now  be  fo  highly  honoured,  as  to 
“  be  murthered  upon  an  equal  rank  with  the  mcanefl  of  his  tools?” 
Paufanias  confefied  the  truth  of  all  that  he  alledged  ;  begged  him, 
“  not  to  be  exafperated  with  what  at  prefent  appeared;”  allured 
him,  “  he  fhould  not  be  hurt  if  he  would  leave  his  fandtuary  ;  ”  and 
earneflly  intreated  him,  “  with  all  pofiible  fpeed  to  go  the  journey, 
“  and  not  to  obftruft  the  fchemes  that  were  then  in  agitation.”  The 
Ephori ,  having  exadtly  heard  him,  withdrew  :  And  now,  beyond  a 
fcruple  convinced,  they  determined  to  apprehend  him  in  the  city. 
But  it  is  reported,  that  at  the  inftant  fixed  for  his  arreft,  as  he  was 
walking  along,  and  beheld  the  countenance  of  one  of  the  Ephori  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  him,  he  immediately  difcovercd  his  bufinefs;  and 
another  of  them  out  of  kindnefs  intimating  the  matter  by  a  nod,  he 

took 
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took  to  his  heels,  and  fled  away  farter  than  they  could  purfue  him.  The 
Chalcicecan  happened  to  be  near,  and  into  a  little  houfe  within  the 
verge  of  that  temple  he  betook  himfelf,  and  fat  quietly  down  to 
avoid  the  inclemency  of  the  outward  air.  They,  who  had  loft  the 
ftart,  came  too  late  in  the  purfuit.  But  afterwards,  they  ftripped  the 
houfe  of  its  roof  and  doors ;  and,  watching  their  opportunity  when  he 
was  within,  they  encompafled  him  round  about,  2  immured  him 
within,  and  placing  a  conftant  guard  around  kept  him  befet  that  he 
might  perifti  with  hunger.  When  he  was  ready  to  expire,  and  they 
found  in  how  bad  a  ftate  he  lay  within  the  houfe,  they  led  him  out 
of  the  verge  yet  breathing  a  little ;  and,  being  thus  brought  out,  he 
immediately  died.  They  next  intended  to  caft  his  body  into  the 
Caeada,  where  they  are  ufed  to  throw  their  malafadtors ;  but  after¬ 
wards  changed  their  minds,  and  put  him  into  the  ground  fomewhere 
thereabouts.  But  the  God  at  Delphi  warned  the  Lacedaemonians  af¬ 
terwards  by  an  oracle  “  to  remove  his  body  to  the  place  where  he 
“  died  :  ”  —  And  now  it  lies  in  the  area  before  the  temple,  as  the 
infcription  on  the  pillars  fheweth  — —  “  and,  as  in  what  they  had 
“  done  they  had  violated  the  laws  of  fandtuary,  to  reftore  two  bodies 
“  to  the  Chalcicecan  for  that  one.”  To  this  they  fo  far  conformed, 
as  to  dedicate  there  two  ftatues  of  brafs,  as  atonements  for  Pau- 
fanias. 

(The  Athenians,  upon  the  principle  that  the  God  himfelf  had 
judged  this  a  pollution,  required  of  the  Lacedemonians,  by  way  of 
retaliation,  to  clear  themfelves  of  it.) 

The  Lacedemonians  at  that  time  fent  embafladors  to  Athens,  to  Themirtock*. 
accufe  Themiftocles  alfo  of  carrying  on  the  fame  treafonable  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  Mede  as  Paufanias,  which  they  had  difcovered 
from  the  papers  which  had  been  evidence  againft  Paufanias,  and  de¬ 
manded  that  <c  he  fhould  be  equally  punifhed  for  it.”  The  Athc- 

2  Alcithea,  the  mother  of  Paufanias,  is  occafion :  Such  was  the  fpirit  of  the  ladies 
faid  to  have  brought  the  firft  ftone  on  this  at  Lacedxmon. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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nians  complied  with  this  demand.  But,  as  he  then  happened  to  be 
under  the  ojiracifm  3,  and  refiding  chiefly  at  Argos,  though  he  fre¬ 
quently  vilited  other  parts  of  Peloponnefus,  they  fend  a  party  along 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  readily  joined  in  his  purfuit,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  feize  him  wherever  they  could  find  him.  Themiftocles,  ad- 
vifed  in  time,  flieth  out  of  Peloponnefus  into  Corcyra,  to  which 
people  he  had  done  a  fignal  kindnefs  +.  The  Corey reans  exprefling 
their  fear  of  giving  him  refuge,  left  it  might  expofe  them  to  the  re- 
lentment  both  of  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  he  is  conveyed  away 
by  them  to  the  oppofite  continent.  Now,  purfued  by  thofe  who  were 
appointed  to  do  it,  and  who  had  by  enquiry  difeovered  his  route,  he 
is  compelled  by  mere  diftrefs  to  turn  in  to  Admetus  king  of  the  Mo- 
loflians  5,  who  was  by  no  means  his  friend.  It  happened  that  Ad¬ 
metus  was  not  at  home ;  and,  Themiftocles  the  fuppliant  addrefling 


3  The  Ojiracifm  was  a  compliment  of 
an  extraordinary  kind  paid  by  the  people  of 
Athens  to  fuperior  merit  W  hen  a  perfon 
had  done  them  great  fervices,  and  they  grew 
apprehenfivc  they  might  poffibly  fhew  him 
too  much  gratitude,  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
own  liberties,  they  baniflied  him  for  ten 
years.  On  fome  particular  day,  each  citi¬ 
zen  gave  in  the  name  of  a  perfon,  wrote 
upon  an  ojiracum  (a  {hell,  or  piece  of  tile), 
whom  be  defired  (hould  be  fent  into  retire¬ 
ment.  Six  thoufand  of  thefe  votes  carried 
the  point ;  and  he,  who  had  thus  a  legal 
number  of  votes,  was  obliged  to  quit  Athens 
within  ten  days.  The  moft  difinterefted 
patriot,  and  moft  fuccefsful  commander  re¬ 
ceived,  for  the  moft  part,  this  public  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  their  fervices.  At  leugth, 
a  fcoundrel  fellow,  one  Hyperbolus,  was 
thus  honourably  diftinguiftied  by  the  public 
voice.  The  Athenians  thought  afterwards 
they  had  profaned  the  oftracifm  by  treating 
him  like  a  Themiftocles,  an  Ariftkics,  or  a 


Cimon,  and  therefore  abolifhed  this  ftrangc 
injurious  privilege,  by  which  wanton  liberty 
was  enabled  to  triumph  over  its  beft  friend 
public  fpirit.  Other  republics  in  Greece  had 
fomething  of  theiame  nature  amongft  them* 
Authors  vary  much  about  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  oftradfmy  I  have  mentioned 
thofe  points  only  which  are  univerfally 
agreed. 

4  At  the  time  of  the  Perfian  invafion, 
the  Corcyrcans  had  refufed  to  join  in  the 
common  caufe  of  Greece.  The  Grecian* 
therefore  had  afterwards  a  defign  to  fall  upon 
and  deftroy  them.  But  Themiftocles  in- 
terpofed,  and  faved  them  by  remonftrating, 
that  by  fuch  proceedings  Greece  would  be 
plunged  into  greater  calamities,  than  it 
would  have  {uffered  under  the  dcfpotic  power 
of  Xerxes. 

5  Admetus  had  formerly  negotiated  an 
alliance  at  Athens,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
influence  of  Themiftoclc* 


himfelf 
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himfelf  to  the  wife,  is  by  her  directed  to  take  their  child  in  his 
hand,  and  fit  himfelf  down  upon  the  hearth.  Admetus  returning 
foon  after,  he  tells  him  who  he  was,  and  conjures  him—  “  though 
“  he  had  formerly  oppofed  him  in  a  fuit  he  had  preferred  to  the 

t£  people  of  Athens,  not  to  take  revenge  upon  an  exile - To  make 

“  him  fuffer  now,  would  be  taking  thofe  advantages  over  a  man  in 
“  diflrefs,  which  he  ought  to  difdain  —  The  point  of  honour  con- 
“  filled  in  equals  revenging  themfelves  upon  equal  terms  —  He  had, 
“  it  is  true.  Hood  in  oppolition  to  him,  but  merely  in  a  point  of  in- 
u  terell,  and  not  where  life  was  at  Hake  —  But  if  he  now  gave  him 
“  up”  (telling  him  by  whom,  and  why  he  was  perfecuted)  “  hede- 
“  prives  him  of  the  only  refource  he  had  left  to  preferve  his  life.” 
Admetus,  having  heard  him,  bids  him  'rife  together  with  the  child 
whom  he  held  as  he  fat  down :  For  this  was  the  mod;  pathetic 
form  of  fupplication.  And  when,  not  long  after,  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  arrived,  and  prelfed  him  earneflly  to  do  it,  he  refufeth 
to  give  him  up,  and  fends  him  under  a  guard,  as  he  had  declared  his 
intention  to  go  to  the  king,  to  the  other  fea  by  a  journey  over  land, 
as  far  as  Pydne,  a  town  belonging  to  Alexander.  He  here  met  with 
a  trading-veflel  bound  to  Ionia;  and  going  on  board,  is  driven  by  a 
Horm  into  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  then  lay  before  Naxos.  Alarmed 
at  his  danger,  he  difeovereth  himfelf  to  the  mailer  (for  not  one  per- 
fon  on  board  fufpe&ed  who  he  was)  and  telleth  him  the  occafion  of 
his  flight ;  and,  unlefs  he  will  undertake  his  prefervation,  threatens 
<f  to  inform  againll  him,  as  one  who  had  been  bribed  to  further  his 
“  efcape ;  —  preferved  he  Hill  might  be,  provided  no  perfon  was  fuf- 
“  fered,  during  the  voyage,  to  Hir  out  of  the  veflei :  If  he  would 

“  comply,  the  favour  Ihould  be  acknowledged  with  effeflual  grati- 

“  tude.” - The  mafler  of  the  veflei  promifeth  his  fervice,  and 

keeping  out  at  fea  a  day  and  a  night  to  windward  of  the  fleet,  he  af¬ 
terwards  landeth  him  at  Ephcfus.  Themiflocles,  to  recompence  hi» 

care,  made  him  a  handfome  prefent  in  money  (for  there  he  re- 

P  2  ceived 
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ceived  thofe  fums,  which  he  had  ordered  fecretly  to  be  conveyed 
thither  from  his  friends  at  Athens,  and  from  Argos  j)  and,  travelling 
upwards  from  thence,  in  company  with  a  Perfian  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  he  gets  a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  king  Artaxerxes  the  fon 
of  Xerxes,  who  had  lately  mounted  the  throne,  the  purport  of 

which  was  this :  —  - 

“  I  T  HEM  IS  TO  CL  ES  am  coming  to  you,  who  of  all  the  Gre- 

“  cians  have  done  the  greateft  mifchiefs  to  your  family,  fo  long  as  I  was 
“  obliged  by  necelfity  to  refill  the  invafion  of  your  father.  Yet  the 
“  good  fervices  I  did  him  were  much  more  numerous,  when  my  own 
*c  prefervation  was  fecured,  and  his  retreat  became  full  of  hazards. 

“  My  former  generofity  calls  for  a  requital  ■”  (here  he  inferted  the 
mefifage  he  had  fent  to  Xerxes  about  the  retreat  from  Salamis j  and, 
that  out  of  regard  to  him,  he  had  prevented  the  breaking  down  of 
the  bridges,  which  was  mere  fidlion  ;)  “  and  now,  able  to  perform 
“  great  fervices  for  you,  I  am  near  at  hand,  having  been  perfecuted 
“  by  the  Grecians  for  my  friendlhip  to  you.  I  beg  only  a  year’s 
“  refpite,  that  I  may  notify  to  you  in  perfon  thofe  points  which  are 
“  the  fubjedl  of  my  journey  hither.” 

‘ The  king ,  it  is  faid,  was  furprized  at  the  6  fpirit  of  the  man, 
and  ordered  him  to  ad  as  he  delired.  The  time  of  refpite  he  had 

thus 


6  The  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  of  The- 
miftocles  hath  been  the  fubjeft  of  admira¬ 
tion,  in  throwing  himfelf  on  the  protc&ion 

of  the  Perfian  monarch,  who  had  fixed  a 

price  on  his  head.  And  yet  he  was  fo 

high  in  his  eftcem,  that  the  night  after  firft 

giving  him  audience,  he  cried  aloud  thrice 
in  his  fieep,  “  I  have  got  Themiffocles  the 

Athenian; ”  He  afterwards  acknowledg’d 

himfelf  two  hundred  talents  (near  40000  /. 


Sterling)  in  his  debt  ;  “  For  fo  much  I 
promifed  the  man  that  brought  you  to  me.” 
Themiftocles  foon  gave  him  a  fpecimen  of 
his  fine  underffanding.  He  was  defired  by 

the  king  to  fpeak  his  mind  freely  in  relation 
to  the  affairs  of  Greece  :  He  anfwered  by 
his  interpreter,  that  “  difeourfe  like  a  Per¬ 
fian  carpet  had  in  it  a  variety  of  figures, 
which  never  appeared  to  advantage  unlefs  it 
was  quite  unfolded,  but  were  not  to  be  appre¬ 
hended, 
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thus  obtained  he  fpent  in  making  all  poflible  progrefs  in  the  Perfian 
language,  and  in  learning  the  manners  of  the  country.  When  the 
year  was  elapfed,  appearing  at  court,  he  became  a  favourite  with  the 
king ,  a  greater  than  any  Greek  had  ever  been  before,  as  well  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  former  luftre  of  his  life,  as  the  hope  he  fuggefted  to 
him  of  enflaving  Greece  ;  but  above  all,  by  the  fpecimens  he  gave 

of  his  fine  underftanding. - For,  in  Themiftocles  the  ftrength  of 

nature  was  moll;  vigoroully  fhewn ;  and  by  it,  he  was  fo  highly  dii- 
tinguiihed  above  the  bulk  of  mankind,  as  to  deferve  the  greateft  ad¬ 
miration.  By  the  mere  force  of  his  natural  genius,  without  any  im¬ 
provement  from  ftudy  either  in  his  youth  or  more  advanced  age,  he 
could  give  the  bed  advice  upon  fudden  emergencies  with  the  lead 
hefitation,  and  was  happy  in  his  conjectures  about  the  events  of 
the  future.  Whatever  he  undertook,  he  was  able  to  accompliih ; 
and  wherein  he  was  quite  unexperienced,  he  had  fo  prompt  a  difcern- 
ment  that  he  never  was  midaken.  In  a  matter  of  ambiguity,  he 
forefaw  with  extraordinary  acutencfs  the  better  and  the  worfe  fide  of 
the  quedion.  Upon  the  whole,  'by  the  force  of  natural  genius,  he 
was  mod  quick  at  all  expedients,  and  at  the  fame  time  excellent,  be¬ 
yond  competition,  at  declaring  indantly  the  mod  advifeable  meafurea 

of  afting  upon  every  occurrence.- - But,  being  feized  with  a  fit  of 

deknefs,  his  life  is  at  an  end.  Some  indeed  report,  that  he  put  an 


hended,  when  wrapped  up  in  the  Ipiece.” 
By  this  ingenious  plea  he  obtained  a  year’s 
refpite  to  learn  the  Perfian  language,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  todeliver  explicitly  hisown 
fentiments  to  the  king  in  his  own  words  and 
method.  He  became  afterwards  fo  great  a 
favouiite,  that  the  mod  engaging  promife 
in  future  times,  that  the  Perfian  monarch 
could  make  to  a  Greek  whom  he  had  a 
mind  to  inveigle  into  his  fcrvicc,  was,  that 

4t  he  fliould  live  with  him  as  Themifto¬ 


cles  did  with  Artaxerxes.”  And  yet,  no 
attachment  to  his  royal  friend  ever  made 

him  an  enemy  to  his  country  ;  nor  did 
his  difnterefted  patriotifm,  of  which  ne¬ 
ver  man  had  more,  ever  rentier  him  un¬ 
grateful  to  his  benefactor.  Through  his 
bounty,  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  pomp  and  affluence,  and  was  ufcJ  to 
fay  humouioufly  to  his  children,  c‘  We 
had  been  undone,  my  children,  it  we  had 
not  been  undone/’ 
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end  to  his  own  life  by  taking  poifon,  when  he  judged  it  impoffible  to 
perform  what  he  had  promifed  the  king.  His  monument  however  11 
at  Magnefia  in  Alia,  in  the  forum.  Of  this  province  he  was  gover¬ 
nor  through  the  bounty  of  the  king ,  who  afligned  him  Magnefia, 
(which  yielded  him  *  fifty  talents  yearly,)  for  his  bread,  Lampfacus 
for  his  wine,  (which  place  was  in  the  greateft  repute  for  wine,) 
and  Myus  for  his  meat.  His  bones  are  faid  to  have  been  conveyed 
home  by  his  relations,  in  purfuance  of  his  own  defire,  and  to  have 
been  interred  in  Attica  without  the  privity  of  the  Athenians.  For 
it  was  againft  law  to  bury  him  there,  as  he  had  been  out-lawed  for 
treafon  7 . 

Such  an  end  had  the  lives  of  Paufanias  the  Lacedaemonian,  and 
Themiftocles  the  Athenian,  who  in  their  own  age  made  the  greateft 
figure  of  any  Grecians. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  by  their  firft  embafly,  had  injoined,  what 
was  as  amply  in  turn  required  of  them,  to  do  as  hath  been  above 
recited,  concerning  the  expulfion  of  the  facrilegious.  But,  coming 


7  Some  authors  have  related,  that  his 
countrymen  afterwards  honoured  him  with 
a  cenotaph  in  the  Pirseus.  Plutarch  how¬ 
ever  disbelieves  the  fa£t,  and  thinks  it 
merely  a  prefumption  formed  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  verfes  of  Plato  the  comic  poet. 


I  cannot  end  this  note  about  Themiftocles, 
without  begging  the  reader  to  accept  a 
tranflation  of  an  epigram  in  the  jtntho- 
logia,  which  appears  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  with  fpirit  worthy  of  this  illuftrious 
Athenian. 


To  thee,  Themiftocles,  a  tomb  is  due, 
Plac’d  in  the  mod  confpicuous  point  of  view; 
Merchants  from  every  port  with  juft  acclaim 
Should  ftiout  thy  honour,  and  confefs  thy 
fame  ; 

Each  fleet  return’d  or  fetting  out  fhould  join 
In  owning  all  the  naval  glory  thine  ; 

It  fhould  command,  high  rais’d,  yon  watry 
plain. 

And  point  that  fight  which  gave  us  all  the 
jnain. 


Be  Greece  the  monument ;  and  crown 
the  height 

With  all  the  trophies  of  the  naval  fight. 

Let  Perfia’*  Mars  and  Xerxes  fwell  the  bafe; 

Such  forms  alone  Themiftocles  can  grace. 

Next,  like  a  column  of  majeftic  fize. 

His  a£h  inferib’d,  let  Salamis  arife. 

Swell  every  part,  and  give  the  hero 
room. 

For  nothing  fmall  flxould  fcandalizc  the 
tomb. 
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a  fecond  time  to  the  Athenians,  they  commanded  them  —  “  to  quit 
the  blockade  of  Potidsea;”  and—  <c  to  permit  Angina  to  govern  itfelf 
at  its  own  difcretion  and,  above  all  other  points  infill  upon  this, 
declaring  moll  exprefly  that  in  this  cafe  war  Ihould  not  be  made. 

—  “  If  they  would  revoke  their  decree  concerning  the  Megareans, 
in  which  they  had  been  prohibited  from  entering  any  harbour  what¬ 
ever  in  the  dominion  of  Athens,  and  from  the  Attic  markets.” 

But  the  Athenians  liflened  to  none  of  thefe  demands,  nor  would 
revoke  the  decree,  but  reproached  the  Megareans  for  tilling  land 
that  was  lacred,  land  not  mark’d  out  for  culture,  and  for  giving 
Ihelter  to  runaway  flaves. 

At  laft,  the  final  embafiadors  arrived  from  Lacedasmon,  namely,  III. 
Ramphias  and  Melefippus  and  Agefander,  who,  waving  all  other 
points  which  they  had  formerly  required,  faid  thus —  “  The  Lace- 
“  daemonians  are  defirous  of  peace,  and  peace  there  may  be,  if  you 
“  will  permit  the  Grecians  to  govern  themlelves  at  their  own 

difcretion.” 

The  Athenians  fummoned  an  aflembly,  where  every  one  was  in-  Confutation  « 
vited  to  deliver  his  opinion.  They  determined,  after  deliberate  con-  Athcns' 
fultation  on  all  the  points  in  conteft,  to  return  one  definitive  anfwer. 

Several  others  fpoke  on  this  occafion,  and  were  divided  in  their  fen- 
timents;  fome  infilling  on  the  neceffity  of  a  war  ;  others,  that 
peace  Ihould  not  be  obflru&ed  by  that  decree,  which  ought  to  be 
repealed.  At  length,  Pericles  the  fon  of  Xantippus  Handing  forth, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  leading  man  at  Athens,  and  a  perfon  of 
the  greateft  abilities  both  for  adiion  and  debate,  ad vi fed  them. 


“  I  FIRMLY  perfevere,  Athenians,  in  the  fame  opinion  that  I  fyw of 

“  have  ever  avowed - to  make  no  concellions  to  the  Lacedamo- 

“  nians  —  though  at  the  fame  time  fenfible,  that  men  never  execute 

“  a  war  with  that  warmth  of  fpirit  through  which  they  are  firft  im- 

“  pclled 
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“  pelled  to  undertake  it,  but  fink  in  their  ardor  as  difficulties 
‘  increafe.  3  perceive  it,  however,  incumbent  upon  me,  to  perfift 
c  in  the  fame  unvaried  uniform  advice  :  and  I  require  thofe  amongft 
c  you  who  are  influenced  by  it,  as  they  concur  in  the  meafures, 
c  either  to  unite  their  efforts  for  redrefs,  if  any  finifter  event  fhould 
*  follow  ;  or  elfe,  upon  a  feries  of  fuccefs,  to  make  no  parade  of 
‘  their  own  difcernment.  It  is  ufual  enough  for  incidents  unfore- 
‘  feen  to  baffle  the  beft-concerted  fchemes  -y  fince  human  intentions 
‘  are  by  nature  fallible.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  whatever 
‘  falls  out  contrary  to  our  expe&ations,  we  are  accuflomed  to  throw 
f  all  the  blame  upon  fortune. 

“  The  treacherous  defigns  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  formerly, 

‘  againft  us  were  viflble  to  all ;  nor  are  they,  this  very  moment,  lefs 
c  clear  than  ever.  For,  notwithftanding  that  exprefs  ftipulation  — 
c  That,  upon  controverfies  between  us,  we  fhould  reciprocally  do 
c  and  fubmit  to  juftice,  each  party  remaining  in  their  prefent  pof™ 
1  feffions  —  yet,  they  have  never  demanded  juftice,  nor  accept  the 
‘  offer  of  it  from  us.  Their  allegations  againft  us  they  are  deter- 
c  mined  to  fupport  by  arms,  and  not  by  evidence:  And  here  they 
‘  come,  no  longer  to  remonftrate,  but  adually  to  give  us  law. 
1  They  command  us  —  to  quit  the  blockade  of  Potidaea,  to  permit 
‘  iEgina  to  govern  itfelf  by  its  own  model,  And  to  repeal  the  decree 

‘  againft  the  Megareans - Nay,  this  their  laft  and  peremptory 

‘  embaffy  authoritatively  injoins  us  —  to  reftore  the  Grecians  to  their 
‘  former  independence.  But,  let  not  one  of  you  imagine  that  we 
'  excite  a  war  for  a  trifling  concern,  if  we  refufe  to  repeal  that 
‘  decree  againft  the  Megareans,  The  ftrefs  they  lay  upon  it,  that, 

‘  if  it  be  repealed,  a  war  fhall  not  enfue,  is  nothing  but  a  colour  : 

‘  Nor  think  there  will  be  any  ground  for  felf-accufation,  though  for 
'  fo  trifling  a  concern  you  have  recourfe  to  arms ;  fince  that  con¬ 


cern,  trifling  as  it  is,  includes  within  it  the  full  proof  and  demon- 
ftration  of  Athenian  fpirit,  If,  for  inftance,  you  condefcend  to 
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“  this  demand,  you  will  immediately  be  injoined  fome  other  conde- 
“  fcenfion  of  greater  confequence,  as  if  this  your  compliance  was 
“  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  your  fear.  But,  if  at  once  you  flre- 
“  nuoufly  refufe  to  hearken  to  them,  you  will  convince  them  in  a 
“  manner  clearly  to  be  underflood,  that  they  muft  treat  with  you 
“  for  the  future,  as  with  men  who  are  their  equals. 

“  From  the  prefent  crilis  I  exhort  you  therefore  to  form  a  refolu- 
c<  tion,  either  timely  to  make  your  fubmifllon  before  you  begin  to 
“  fuffer;  or,  if  we  fhall  determine  for  war  (which  to  me  feemeth 
“  moil  expedient),  without  regarding  the  pretext  of  it,  be  it  impor- 
“  tant  or  be  it  trifling,  to  refufe  every  the  leaft  conceflion,  nor  to 
“  render  the  tenure  of  what  we  now  poflefs  precarious  and  uncertain. 

“  For  not  only  the  greateft,  but  the  molt  inconfiderable  demand,  if 
“  authoritatively  injoined  by  equals  upon  their  neighbours,  before  ju- 
“  flice  hath  decided  the  point,  hath  the  very  fame  tendency  to  make 
“  them  flaves.  But,  from  the  pofture  in  which  the  affairs  of  both 
“  parties  are  at  prefent,  that  we  may  risk  a  war  with  a  profpedt  of 

“  fuccefs  as  fine  and  as  inviting  as  our  rivals  can - fuffer  me  di- 

‘c  flin&ly  to  fet  the  reafons  before  you,  and  be  convinced  of  their 
“  weight. - 

“  The  Peloponnefians  are  a  people,  who  fubfifl  by  their  bodily  la- 
“  bour,  without  wealth  either  in  the  purfes  of  individuals,  or  in  any 
“  public  fund.  Again,  in  wars  of  long  continuance,  or  wars  by  fea, 

“  they  are  quite  unpraitifed ;  fince,  the  hoftilities  in  which  thev 
“  have  been  embroiled  with  one  another  have  been  fhort  and  tran- 
“  fient,  in  confequence  of  their  poverty.  Such  people  can  neither 
“  compleatly  man  out  a  fleet,  nor  frequently  march  land-armies 
“  abroad,  abandoning  the  care  of  their  domeftic  concerns,  even 
“  whilft  from  thefe  they  muft  anfwer  a  large  expence,  and  more 

“  than  this,  are  excluded  the  benefit  of  the  fea.  Funds  of  money 

“  are  a  much  furer  fupport  of  war,  than  contributions  exacted  by 

“  force.  And  men,  who  fubfifl;  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  arc 

Vol.  I.  “more 
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11  more  ready  to  advance  a  fervice  with  their  bodies  than  with  their 
“  money ;  fince,  the  former  though  expofed  they  ftrongly  prefume 
“  will  furvive  the  danger,  but  the  latter  they  apprehend  muft  be  too 
“  fpeedily  exhaufted,  efpecially  if  the  war  run  out  into  a  greater 
“  length  than  they  expedt,  which  will  probably  be  the  cafe.  In  a 
“  fingle  battle,  it  is  true,  the  Peloponnefians  and  their  confederates 
“  are  able  to  make  head  againft  united  Greece ;  but  they  are  not 
“  able  to  fupport  a  war  of  continuance  againft  an  enemy  in  all  re- 
“  fpedls  provided  better  than  themfelves;  fince,  by  one  general  coun- 
“  cil  they  are  not  guided,  but  execute  their  momentary  fchemes  in 
“  fudden  and  hafty  efforts;  fince  farther,  having  all  of  them  an 
“  equality  of  fuffrage,  and  being  of  different  defcents,  each  of  them 
“  is  intent  on  the  advancement  of  a  feparate  intereft.  In  fuch  cir- 
“  cumftances  no  grand  defign  can  ever  be  accomplifhed.  Some  of 
“  them  are  eager  to  obtain  a  fpeedy  vengeance  on  a  foe ;  others  are 
“  chiefly  intent  on  preferving  their  fubftance  from  unneceffary  wade. 
“  It  is  long  before  they  can  meet  together  to  confult ;  and  then,  with 
“  great  precipitancy  they  form  their  public  determinations,  as  the 
“  largeft  part  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  domeftic  concerns.  Each 
“  thinks  it  impoffible,  that  the  public  welfare  can  be  prejudiced  by 
,c  his  own  particular  negligence,  but  that  others  are  intent  on  wateh- 
“  ing  for  himfelf  to  (hare  the  benefit ;  and,  whilft  this  error  univer- 
“  fally  prevaileth  amongft  all  the  feveral  members,  the  general  wel- 
“  fare  infenfibly  drops  to  ruin.  But  the  greateft  obftrudtion  t<*  them 
“  will  be  a  fcarcity  of  money,  which  as  they  can  but  {lowly  raife, 
“  their  fteps  muft  needs  be  dilatory;  and  the  urgent  occaflons  of  war 
“  can  never  tarry. 

“  As  for  any  forts  they  can  eredt  within  our  territory,  or  their  ap- 
“  plication  to  a  navy,  it  is  beneath  us  to  form  any  apprehenfions 
“  from  thence.  To  effedtuate  the  former,  would  be  difficult  for  a 
“  people  of  equal  ftrength,  in  a  feafon  of  tranquillity:  Much  more 
“  fo  muft  it  be,  upon  the  lands  of  an  open  enemy,  and  when  we 

“  are 
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“  arc  impowered  to  put  the  fame  expedients  in  execution  againft 
“  them.  And,  if  they  fhould  fix  a  garrifon  in  Attica,  they  might 
“  by  excurfions  or  defertions  from  us  annoy  fome  part  of  our  ter- 
“  ritory ;  but,  whatever  works  they  can  raife  will  be  infufficient  to 
“  block  us  up,  to  prevent  our  defcents  upon  their  coafts,  and  making 
“  reprizals  upon  them  by  our  fleets,  wherein  we  are  fuperior.  For, 
“  we  are  better  qualified  for  land-fervice  by  the  experience  we  have 

“  gained  in  that  of  the  fea,  than  they  for  fervice  at  fea  by  their  ex- 
“  perience  at  land.  To  learn  the  naval  fldll  they  will  find  to  be  by 
“  no  means  an  eafy  talk.  For  even  you,  who  have  been  in  conftant 
“  exercife  ever  fince  the  Perfian  invafion,  have  not  yet  attained  to  a 
“  maftery  in  the  fcience.  How  then  lhall  men,  brought  up  to  til  - 
“  lage  and  flrangers  to  the  fea,  whofe  practice  farther  will  be  ever  in- 
“  terrupted  by  us,  through  the  continual  annoyance  which  our  larger 
“  number  of  fhipping  will  give  them,  eflfeft  any  point  of  eclat? 
“  Againft  fmall  fquadrons  they  might  indeed  be  fometimes  adven- 
“  turous,  emboldening  their  want  of  fkill  by  multiplying  their  num- 
“  bers  :  But,  when  awed  by  fuperior  force,  they  will  of  neceflity 
“  defift  j  and  fo,  by  practice  interrupted  the  growth  of  their  /kill 
“  will  be  checked,  and  in  confequence  of  it  their  fears  be  increafed. 
“  The  naval,  like  other  fciences,  is  the  effect  of  art.  It  cannot  be 
“  learned  by  accident,  nor  ufefully  exercifed  at  ftarts ;  or  rather, 
there  is  nothing  which  fo  much  requireth  an  uninterrupted 
“  application. 

“  If,  farther,  they  fhould  fecrete  the  funds  laid  up  at  Olympia 

and  Delphi,  and  endeavour  by  an  increafe  of  pay  to  feduce  from 

<c  our  fervicc  the  foreigners,  who  are  on  board  our  fleets;  — in  cafe 

%  ^ 

“  we  were  not  their  equals  in  ftrength,  and  they  themfclvcs  and  fuch 
“  foreigners  could  entirely  apply  thcmfclves  to  the  wTork  :  - —  Tin’s 
“  then  might  be  terrible  indeed.  But  nought  would  it  avail  them 
“  now,  whilft  —  what  is  our  peculiar  advantage  —  we  have  com- 

“  manders  Athenian-born  and  feamcn  to  man  our  fleets,  in  larger 

Q  2  “  number 
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“  number  and  of  greater  {kill  than  all  the  reft  of  Greece  together. 
“  Befides,  in  fo  dangerous  a  crifis,  not  one  of  thefe  foreigners 
“  would  think  of  bartering  an  exile  from  his  own  fettlement,  and 
“  a  defertion  to  that  fide  where  the  profpedt  of  vidtory  is  not  near 
“  fo  inviting,  for  an  enlargement  of  his  pay  of  few  days  con- 
“  tinuance. 

“  The  ftate  of  the  Peloponnefians  I  judge  to  be  fuch,  or  very  nearly 
“  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  it ;  whereas,  our  own  is  exempt  from 
“  thofe  defe&s  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  them,  and  enjoys  other 
“  great  advantages  far  beyond  their  competition.  Grant,  that  they 
“  may  invade  our  territories  by  land:  We  too  {hall  make  defcents 
“  upon  theirs.  And  - —  whether  is  the  greateft  damage,  only  fome 
“  part  of  Peloponnefus,  or  all  Attica  put  to  fire  and  fword  will 
“  admit  of  no  comparifon.  In  the  former  cafe,  they  will  have  no 
“  other  land  to  repair  the  damage,  but  what  they  muft  earn  by  dint 
“  of  arms :  Whilft  we  have  large  tradls  already  in  our  power,  both 

“  in  the  iflands  and  on  the  main. - Of  vaft  confequence  indeed  is 

“  the  dominion  of  the  fea.  But  —  confider  it  with  attention.  For, 
“  were  we  feated  upon  an  ifland,  which  of  us  would  be  fubdued 

‘‘  with  greater  difficulty  ? - And  now,  you  ought  to  think,  that 

“  our  prefent  fituation  is  as  nearly  as  poffible  the  fame  ;  and  fo,  to 
4  evacuate  your  lands  and  houfes  here,  to  confine  your  defence  to 
the  fea,  and  to  Athens  itfelf  ;  and  not,  exasperated  againft  the  Pe- 
“  loponnefians  for  the  fake  of  thofe,  to  hazard  a  battle  againft  fupe- 

“  rior  numbers.  Should  we  be  thus  victorious,  we  muft  fight  it  over 
“  again  with  another  body  not  inferior;  and  ffiould  we  be  vanquiffi- 
“  e<k  at  that  inftant  we  lofe  all  our  dependents,  the  very  efience 
“  of  our  ftrength.  For,  the  moment  we  ceafe  to  be  able  to  awe 
them  by  our  forces,  they  will  be  no  longer  obedient  to  our  com¬ 
mands.  We  ought  not  to  wail  and  lament  for  the  lofs  of  our 
“  houfes  or  our  lands,  but  for  the  lives  of  our  people :  Becaufe  lands 
“  and  houfes  can  never  acquire  men,  but  are  by  men  acquired, 

“  Durft 
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“  Durlt  I  prefume  on  a  power  to  perfuade,  I  would  exhort  you, 
to  march  out  yourfelves,  with  your  own  hands  to  execute  the 
walie,  and  let  the  Peloponnefians  fee  that  for  things  of  fuch  va¬ 
lue  you  will  never  think  of  compliance.  I  have  many  other  in¬ 
ducements  to  hope  for  vidory,  if,  intending  this  war  alone,  you 
will  forbear  the  ambition  of  enlarging  your  dominions,  and  not 
plunge  into  voluntary  fuperfluous  hazards.  For,  in  truth,  I  am 
more  afraid  of  our  own  indifcretions  than  the  fchemes  of  the 


enemy.  But  the  explanation,  of  what  at  prefent  I  only  hint  at, 
{hall  be  referved  till  due  occafions  offer  in  the  courfe  of  adion. 
Let  us  now  difmifs  the  embafladors  with  the  following  anfwer  — 

“  That,  we  will  open  our  market  and  harbours  to  the  Megareans, 
provided  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their 
except  us  and  our  confederates :  For  neither  was  that  ad  in  us, 

nor  will  this  in  them  be  contrary  to  treaty. - 

“  That,  we  will  fuffer  the Jiates  to  govern  themfelves  at  their  own 

difcretion,  if  they  were  polfeffed  of  that  right  when  the  treaty 
was  made,  and  fo  foon  as  ever  they  relax  the  neceffity  they  lay 
upon  the  Jiates  in  their  own  league,  of  governing  themfelves  by 
that  model,  which  fuits  beft  the  Lacedaamonian  intereft,  and  allow 
them  the  choice  of  their  own  polity. - 

“  That,  farther,  we  are  willing  to  fubmit  to  a  judicial  determina¬ 


prohibitions  of  foreigners  will 


tion,  according  to  treaty 
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That,  a  war  {hall  not  begin,  but  will  retaliate  upon  thofe 


that  do. 

“  Such  an  anfwer  is  agreeable  to  juftice,  and  becomes  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Athenian  Jlate.  But  you  ought  to  be  informed,  that 
a  war  unavoidably  there  will  be  ;  that,  the  greater  alacrity  we 
{hew  for  it,  the  more  lhall  we  damp  the  fpirits  of  our  enemies  in 
their  attacks ;  and,  that  the  greateft  dangers  are  ever  the  rcfource 
of  the  greateft  honours  to  communities  as  well  as  individuals.  It 

was  thus,  that  our  fathers  withltood  the  Medes,  and  ru filing  to 

“  arms 
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“  arms  with  refources  far  inferior  to  ours,  nay  abandoning  all  their 
“  fubftance,  by  refolution  more  than  fortune,  by  courage  more  than 
“  real  ftrength,  beat  back  the  Barbarian,  and  advanced  this  State  to 
u  its  prefent  fummit  of  grandeur.  From  them  we  ought  not  to  de- 
“  generate,  but  by  every  effort  within  our  ability  avenge  it  on  our 
foes,  and  deliver  it  down  to  pofterity,  unblemifhed  and  un- 
“  impaired.” 


In  this  manner  Pericles  fpoke ;  and  the  Athenians,  judging  that 
what  he  advifed  was  mod  for  their  intereft,  decreed  in  conformity  to 
his  exhortation.  They  returned  a  particular  anfwer  to  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  according  to  his  directions,  nay  in  the  very  words  of  his 
motion  ;  and  in  fine  concluded  —  that  “  they  would  do  nothing  upon 
command,  but  were  ready  to  fubmit  the  points  in  conteft  to  a  judi¬ 
cial  determination,  according  to  treaty,  upon  a  fair  and  equal  foot¬ 
ing”.  Upon  this,  the  embaffadors  departed;  and  here  all  negotiations 
came  to  a  conclulion. 

Such  were  the  the  pretexts  and  difienfions  on  both  fides  previous 
to  the  war,  and  which  took  their  firfi:  rife  from  the  bufinefs  of  Epi- 
damnus  and  Corcyra.  Thefe  however  never  interrupted  their  com¬ 
mercial  dealings  nor  mutual  intercourfe,  which  ftill  were  carried  on 
without  the  intervention  of  heralds,  but  not  without  fufpicions. 
For  fuch  incidents  manifeftly  tended  to  a  rupture,  and  mull  infal¬ 
libly  end  in  war.  8 


8  As  the  Athenians  were  a  free  people, 
they  made  ufe  of  their  liberty  on  all  occa- 
fions  to  afperfc,  calumniate,  and  ridicule 
the  great  men  amongft  them.  They  were 
at  this  time  exhibited  on  the  flage  by  name; 
and  Ariffophanes,  whofe  plays  were  afted 
during  the  Peloponncfian  war,  hath  ridi¬ 
culed  the  cotemporary  ftatefmen  and  com¬ 
manders  with  the  utmoft  pctulancy  and  vi¬ 
rulence.  The  Athenians  afterwards  thought 


proper  to  reftrain  this  licentioufnefs  of  their 
comic  poets ;  but  it  may  not  be  amifs  in  the 
courfe  of  the  notes  to  quote  occafionally 
fome  paflages  from  him*  to  fhey/  my  coun¬ 
trymen,  how  much  writing  libels  differs 
from  writing  hiftory ;  and,  that  where  li¬ 
berty  is  abufed,  no  public  merit  nor  private 
worth  can  defend  its  owners  from  the  ma¬ 
lice  of  faction,  tr  the  petulance  of  buffoons. 

Our 
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✓ 

Our  hiftorian  hath  laid  open  the  true  and 
pretended  caufes  of  the  Peioponnefian  war. 
Let  us  now  fee,  how  affairs  were  reprefen  t- 
ed  on  the  ftage  of  Athens.  His  comedy  of 
7 he  A  char  mans  was  exhibited  by  Ariftopha- 
nes  at  Athens  in  the  fixth  year  of  this  war, 
after  the  death  of  Pericles.  The  decree 
again  ft  Megara  is  the  ground-work  of  it: 
One  Dic&opolis  of  the  borough  of  Acharnx 
is  the  droll  of  the  play,  and  amply  ridi¬ 
cules  it  to  a  fet  of  his  neighbours - 

4‘  Do  not  be  angry,  fays  he ,  if  though  a 

44  beggar  I  prefume  to  talk  to  Athenians 

44  about  affairs  of  ftate,  and  for  once  play 

44  the  tragedian.  It  is  the  province  of  tra- 

44  gedy  to  give  a  juft  reprefen  tat  ion  of 

41  things;  and  I  am  going  to  fpeak  in  a. 

44  very  juft  manner  of  very  fad  things  in- 

44  deed.  Cleon  will  not  be  able  to  catch 

44  me  this  bout,  for  traducing  my  country- 

44  men  in  the  hearing  of  ftrangers.  We  are 

44  here  by  ourfelves,  and  to-day  is  the  fefti- 
44  val  of  Bacchus.  The  ftrangers  are  not 

44  yet  come,  nor  the  tributes,  nor  the  con- 
44  federates  from  other  ftates:  We  are  here 
44  fnug  by  ourfelves,  all  of  us  true-blooded 
44  Athenians.  Thofe  odd  creatures  the  fo- 
44  journers  I  look  upon  as  the  chaff  of 
44  Athens.  And  now  to  fpeak  fincerely,  I 
44  hate  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  bot- 
44  tom  of  my  foul;  and  I  heartily  wifhthat 
44  Neptune,  the  God  adored  at  Taenarus, 

41  would  give  them  an  earthquake,  and 
44  tumble  down  all  their  houfes  upon  their 
44  beads.  They  have  made  fad  work  with 
44  me,  all  my  vineyards  are  quite  deflroycJ 
44  by  the  rogues.  But,  my  dear  fi  lends  and 
44  countrymen  here  prefent,  why  do  wc 
44  blame  the  Laccdiemonians  for  this  ?  And 
,c  mind,  Sirs,  I  caft  no  afper/ions  upon  our 
“  own  Jiatc ;  1  aim  at  no  body  employed 
44  in  the  affairs  of  the  admmiihatioii,  but 


n  e  s  i  an  War. 

“  at  a  parcel  of  fad  rafeals,  {curvy,  low, 
“  infamous  fcoundrels,  who  are  eternally 
“  bringing  informations  againft  a  Me<ra- 
“  r£an  pair  of  paniers.  If  they  once  fet 
eye  but  on  a  cucumber,  a  leveret,  a  fuck- 
“  ing-pig,  a  fprigof  parlley,  or  a  grain  of 
11  b*b>  they  fwear  at  once  they  belonged  to 
“  Megarcans,  and  were  fold  that  very  day. 
**  Thefe  things  however,  though  tire  ge- 
“  nera]  praflice,  are  of  fmall  fignification. 
“  A  parcel  of  jolly  fellows,  deep  in  their 
“  cups,  Hole  away  from  Megara  that  jade 
“  Simaetha.  The  Megardans,  exafperated 
“  at  the  lofs  of  their  wench,  made  repri- 
“  za!s  by  carrying  off  a  brace  of  ftrum- 
“  pets,  that  belonged  to  Afpafia.  And  thus 
“  this  curfed  war,  which  plagues  all  Greece, 
“  took  its  rife  from  three  trumpets.  Ay, 
“  on  account  of  three  whores  Olym- 
“  plan  Pericles  began  to  {form,  he  light¬ 
en  d,  thunder  d,  rous’d  all  Greece  to 
“  arms ;  he  made  new  laws  as  fall  as  fo 
many  ballads,  that  the  poor  degs  of  Me- 

“  ptfa  mud  be  found  neither  in  the  field?, 
“  nor  the  markets,  nor  by  fea,  nor  by 

“  land-  Upon  this,  being  juft  ready  to 
“  ftart'e.  away  they  go  to  Lacedtemon,  to 
“  get  the  decree  reverfed  which  had  been 
“  made  on  account  of  three  whores.  It 
“  would  not  do,  emteffy  after  embaffy  had 

“  no  avail,  and  then  immediately  refe  all 
“  this  clattering  of  ftiields.” 

Calumny  hath  a  dart  always  left  in  her 
quiver,  and  in  another  comedy  of  Aiifto- 
phenes  we  find  (mother  let  flv  at  Pericles. 
This  was,  his  being  an  accomplice  with 
Phidias  in  fee  reting  foment  the  gold  iffucJ 
fiom  the  public  treafury  for  the  ftatue  of 
Minerva  in  the  citadel,  the  workmanlliip 

of  that  celebrated  artift.  In  |)js  conualv 

called  ’The  Peace,  Meicury  fays _  “  y  0 

“  wde  husbandmen  attend  to  mv  \uul-, 
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<c  if  you  have  a  mind  to  know  how  things 
ct  came  into  this  fad  confufion.  Phidias 
4t  was  the  firft  caufe  of  it  by  cheating  the 
public.  Then  Pericles  helped  it  for- 
44  wards,  for  fear  he  fhould  (hare  the  fate 
“  of  Phidias,  He  (food  in  awe  of  your 
tempers;  he  was  afraid  of  falling  under 
“  your  cenfure ;  fo,  to  prevent  his  own 
«  perfonal  danger,  he  fet  the  whole  com- 

<c  munity  in  a  flame,  by  lighting  up  firft 
“  that  little  fpark  of  the  decree  againft 
€(  Megara.  He  then  blew  up  that  fpark 
4(  into  this  mighty  war,  the  fmoke  of 
"  which  hath  fetched  tears  from  all  the 
eyes  of  Greece,  from  Grecians  on  both 
<c  fides.” 

Pericles  had  employed  Phidias  in  adorn¬ 
ing  Athens.  The  fine  tafte  of  the  patron 
and  fine  execution  of  the  artift  have  been 

univerfally  acknowledged.  An  accufation 
however  was  preferred  againft  Phidias  by 
one  of  his  workmen,  that  he  had  fecreted 
fome  gold.  By  the  advice  of  Pericles  he 
had  laid  it  on  fo  artfully,  that  it  might  be 
taken  off  without  prejudicing  the  ftatue. 
The  trial  accordingly  was  made,  and  the 
gold  found  to  anfwer  weight.  It  feems 
however  that  Phidias  was  banifhed ;  be- 
caufe,  as  the  enemies  of  Pericles  attacked 
him  at  the  fame  time,  for  impiety  in  the 


perfons  of  his  beloved  Afpafia  and  his  pre¬ 
ceptor  in  philofophy  Anaxagoras,  and  for 
a  cheat  in  that  of  his  favourite  artift,  he 
had  only  influence  enough  to  fave  the  for¬ 
mer,  by  pleading  earneftly  for  her  and  foft- 
ening  his  plea  with  abundant  tears. 

Both  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  have 
recorded  a  third  ftory  of  Pericles  in  relation 
to  this  war.  It  is  this  — Alcibiades,  then  a 
youth,  faw  him  in  a  very  penfiveand  melan¬ 
choly  mood,  and  demanded  the  reafon  of  it, 
Pericles  told  him,  u  great  fums  of  public  mo* 
“  ney  had  pafled  through  his  hands,  and  he 
46  knew  not  how  to  make  up  his  accounts/’ 
“  Contrive  then,  replied  Alcibiades,  to  give 
*c  no  account  at  all.”  And  in  purfuance 
of  this  advice  he  is  faid  to  have  involved 
the  Jlate  in  the  Peloponnefian  war.  But 
is  not  Thucydides  more  to  be  depended 
upon  than  a  whole  hoft  of  writers  of  fcan- 
dal,  memoirs,  private  hiftory  and  fatire  ? 
If  we  liften  to  the  latter,  there  never  was 
and  never  will  be  any  truth  in  hiftory  ; 
there  never  was,  nor  is  there  this  moment 
any  true  worth  or  merit  in  the  world.  A 
buffoon  can  degrade  a  hero,  a  fpiteful  fa- 
tirift  cloud  every  good  quality  in  others, 
and  the  ears  and  hearts  of  men  will  be 
filled  with  nothing  but  detra&ion  and 
(lander. 
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ENCE  inftantly  commenceth  the  War  between  the  Pelo-  Before  Chrift, 

~  •  4*3  ^  • 

ponnefians  and  Athenians,  and  the  Confederates  on  both  ^  '  . 

7 be  war  begin - 
netb . 

one  another  without  the  herald  j  and  now,  once  engaged,  carried  it 
on  without  intermiffion.  The  particular  incidents  of  it  are  orderly 
related  by  the  Summer  and  the  Winter . 

The  Thirty-years  Peace,  which  was  made  after  the  conqueft  of  Piatra  >/•- 
Euboea,  had  now  lafted  fourteen  :  But  in  the  fifteenth  year,  when  Thebans ^ 
Chryfis  had  been  forty-eight  years  Priejiefs  at  Argos,  when  /Enefias 
was  Ephorus  at  Sparta,  and  Pythodorus  ten  months  Archon  at  Athens, 
in  the  fixth  month  after  the  battle  at  Potidaea,  and  in  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fpring  — —  a  body  of  Thebans,  Ibmewhat  above  three 

R  2  hundred. 


fides  — -  during  which,  they  had  no  kind  of  intercourfe  with 


\ 
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hundred,  under  the  command  of  Pythangelus  the  fon  of  Phylidas 
and  Diemporus  the  fon  of  Onetoridas,  two  of  the  rulers  of  Boeotia, 
about  the  firft  fleep  got  into  1  Plataea  of  Boeotia  with  their  arms, 
which  place  was  then  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  They  were  in¬ 
duced  to  this  attempt,  and  had  the  gates  opened  to  them  by  Nau- 
clides  and  affociates,  citizens  of  Plataea,  who  had  formed  a  defign, 
for  the  fake  of  aggrandizing  themfelves,  to  deftroy  all  their  fellow- 
citizens,  averfe  to  their  fchemes,  and  to  gain  the  city  for  the  The¬ 
bans.  But  the  affair  was  managed  by  Eurymachus  the  fon  of  Leon- 
tiades  a  perfon  of  the  greateft  authority  amongft  the  Thebans.  For 
the  Thebans,  forefeeing  a  war  unavoidable,  had,  even  now  while 
peace  was  adually  fubfifting  and  the  war  not  yet  declared,  a  ftrong 
defire  to  get  pofTeffion  of  Plataea,  which  had  been  at  eternal  enmity 
with  them.  No  regular  watch  was  as  yet  kept  in  it,  which  was  a 
means  of  facilitating  their  entrance.  When  they  had  gained  admif- 
fion,  they  drew  themfelves  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  public  forum, 
contrary  to  the  fcheme  propofed  by  the  confpirators,  of  marching 
immediately  to  the  houfes  of  their  enemies,  and  putting  them  to  the 
fword.  Their  own  deiign  was,  publickly  to  offer  fome  fair  propo- 
fals,  and  gain  the  city  by  an  amicable  compofition.  With  this  view, 
their  herald  proclaimed  aloud ;  that  —  “  All  who  were  willing  to  en- 
“  ter  into  league,  according  to  the  ancient  cullom  of  all  Boeotians  % 

“  fhould 


i  Plataea  was  a  city  and  petty  ftate  in 
Boeotia,  on  the  confines  of  Attica.  The 
inhabitants  of  it  had  ever  been  fo  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  liberties  of  Greece,  that  it 
drew  upon  them  the  lading  rancour  of  the 
Thebans,  who  had  joined  the  Perfians 
when  they  invaded  Greece,  and  perfuaded 
them  to  burn  down  Plataea.  The  Plata?ans 
engaged  with  the  Athenians  on  the  fide  of 
Greece,  in  the  famous  battle  fought  within 
their  own  territory.  The  Athenians,  to 


lhew  their  gratitude,  gave  them  a  place  in 
the  fine  battle-piece  painted  in  the  Paecilc 
in  honour  of  the  vi&ory,  made  them  all  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Athens,  and  ever  after  concluded 
their  religious  folemnities  with  a  prayer  for 
the  profperity  of  the  Plataeans. 

2  Boeotia  was  one  large  republic  formed 
by  the  union  of  feveral  little  ftates.  The 
fovereignty  (as  Thucydides  informs  us,  book 
the  fifth)  was  lodged  in  four  councils ,  com- 

pofed  of  deputies  fent  from  every  city  in 

the 
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iC  fhould  come  and  join  their  arms  with  them.”  By  this  method, 
they  thought  the  city  would  eafily  be  brought  to  an  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

The  Platteans,  when  they  found  that  the  Thebans  were  already  77,  Platans 
got  in  and  had  furprized  the  town,  being  in  great  confternation,  and  ^  "g 
thinking  the  enemy  more  numerous  than  they  really  were,  for  the  fa-nct, 
night  prevented  a  view  of  them,  came  foon  to  a  compofition  ;  and 
accepting  what  terms  they  offered,  made  no  refinance ;  efpecially,  as 
they  found  that  violence  was  offered  to  no  man.  Yet,  by  means  of 
the  parley,  they  had  difeovered  that  the  Thebans  were  few  in  num¬ 
ber;  and  judged,  fhould  they  venture  an  attack,  they  might  eafily 
overpower  them :  — for  the  bulk  of  the  Platzeans  had  not  the  lead 
inclination  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  It  was  at  length  con¬ 
cluded,  that  this  point  fhould  be  attempted,  after  having  conferred 
together,  by  digging  thro’  the  partition- walls  of  one  another’s  houfes, 
to  avoid  the  fufpicion  which  going  through  the  ftreets  might  have 
occafioned.  Then  along  the  ftreets  they  ranged  carriages  without 
the  oxen,  to  ferve  them  inftead  of  a  rampart,  and  made  a  proper  dif- 
pofition  of  every  thing  neceffary  for  immediate  execution.  When 
they  had  got  every  thing  ready  in  the  beft  manner  they  were  able, 
watching  till  night  began  to  vanifh  and  the  fir  ft  dawn  appear,  they 
marched  from  their  houfes  towards  the  Thebans,  that  they  might 
fall  upon  them  before  the  full  light  fhould  embolden  their  refiftance, 
and  give  them  equal  advantages  in  the  fight,  and  that  they  might 
be  more  intimidated  by  being  charged  in  the  dark,  and  fenfible  of 
difadvantage  from  their  ignorance  of  the  city.  The  attack  was  im¬ 
mediately  begun,  and  both  fides  foon  came  to  a  ft  ion.  The  Thebans, 

the  union.  Thefe  were  thz  flat es- general,  and  at  the  battle  of  Delium  Fagondas  was  in 
fat  at  Thebes,  the  principal  city  of  Bceotia.  the  chief  command,  in  right  of  Thebes. 

The  executive  and  military  powers  were  Flatrea  had  no  (hare  in  this  union,  but  was 
lodged  in  eleven  perfons,  chofen  annually,  and  clofely  allied  with  and  under  the  prote&ion 
fliled  Rulers  of  Bceotia,  in  whofe  e  led  ion  of  Athens, 
each  city  had  a  fhare.  They  rolled,  and 
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when  they  found  themfelves  thus  circumvented,  threw  themfelves 
into  an  oval,  and  wherever  affaulted,  prevented  impreffion.  Twice 
or  thrice  they  beat  them  back  with  fuccefs ;  but,  when  the  affaults 
were  again  with  a  loud  noife  repeated,  when  the  very  women  and 
menial  fervants  were  fhouting  and  fcreaming  from  the  houfes  all 
around,  and  throwing  Hones  and  tiles  amongft  them,  incommoded 
further  by  the  rain  which  had  fallen  plentifully  that  night,  they  were 
feized  with  fear,  and  abandoning  their  defence  fled  in  confuflon 
about  the  city.  The  greateft  part  of  them  running  in  the  dark  and 
the  dirt,  knew  not  any  of  the  paflages  by  which  they  could  get  out 
(for  this  affair  happened  upon  the  change  of  the  moon)  and  were 
purfued  by  men  who  knowing  them  all  prevented  their  efcape,  fo 
that  many  of  them  perifhed.  The  gates  by  which  they  entered,  and 
which  only  had  been  opened,  one  of  the  Plataeans  had  barr’d  faft  by 
thrufting  the  point  of  a  fpear  into  the  ftaple  inftcad  of  a  bolt,  fo  that 
they  could  not  poflibly  get  out  there.  Thus  purfued  about  the  city, 
fome  of  them  got  upon  the  walls,  and  threw  themfelves  over,  but 
mod  of  thefe  were  killed  by  the  fall :  Some  of  them  found  a  gate 
unguarded,  and  a  woman  fupplying  them  with  a  hatchet,  they  cut 
the  bolt  in  pieces  un perceived,  tho’  few  only  efcaped  by  this  means, 
for  they  were  foon  difcovered.  Others  were  feparately  flain  in  the 
different  quarters  of  the  city.  But  the  greateft  part,  and  chiefly  thofe 
who  had  kept  in  a  body,  threw  themfelves  into  a  great  houfe  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  walls,  the  doors  of  which  happened  to  be  open,  ima¬ 
gining  the  doors  of  this  houfe  to  be  the  city-gates  and  a  certain  paf- 
fage  to  a  place  of  fafety.  When  the  Plataeans  faw  them  thus  fhut 
up,  they  confulted  together,  whether  they  fhould  fire  the  houfe  and 


burn  them  all  in  their  inclofure,  or  referve  them  for  fome  other  pu- 
nilhment.  But  at  laft,  thefe  and  all  the  other  Thebans  yet  fur- 


viving,  who  were  fcattered  about  the  city, 


agreed  to  give  up  their 


arms,  and  furrendcr  themfelves  to  the  Plataeans  prifoners  at  diferetion. 
Such  was  the  iffue  of  this  attempt  on  Plata'a. 


The 
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The  other  Thebans,  who  ought  during  night  to  have  come  up 
with  ail  their  ftrength  to  reinforce  the  firft  body,  in  cafe  they  mif- 
carried,  and  were  ftill  upon  the  march,  when  the  news  of  this  defeat 
met  them,  advanced  with  all  poffible  expedition.  Plataea  is  diftant 
from  Thebes  about  *  feventy  fiadia,  and  the  rain  which  fell  that  night 
had  retarded  their  march  ;  for  the  river  Afopus  was  fo  much  fwelled 
by  it  that  it  was  not  eaiily  fordable.  It  was  owing  to  the  march  in 

fuch  a  heavy  rain  and  the  difficulty  of  paffing  this  river,  that  they 
came  not  up  till  their  men  were  either  flain  or  made  prifoners.  When 
the  Thebans  were  convinced  of  that  event,  they  call  their  attention 
towards  the  Plataeans,  who  were  iiill  'without :  For  the  people  of 
PI  at®  a  were  fcattered  about  the  adjacent  country  with  their  imple¬ 
ments  of  hufbandry,  becaufe  annoyance  in  time  of  peace  was  quite 
unexpected.  They  were  defirous  to  catch  fome  of  thefe  as  exchange 
for  their  own  people  within  the  city,  if  any  were  yet  living  and  pri¬ 
foners  there.  On  this  they  were  fully  bent ;  but,  in  the  midfl  of 
their  project,  the  Plataeans,  who  fufpeCted  the  probability  of  fome 
fuch  dehgn,  and  were  anxious  for  their  people  yet  without ,  dif- 
patched  a  herald  to  the  Thebans,  reprefenting  to  them  —  “  the  in- 
juftice  of  the  attempt  already  made ;  fince,  treaties  fubfifting,  they 
had  endeavoured  to  furprize  the  city;”  and  then  warned  diem,  “  to 
defift  from  any  violence  to  thofe  without.  If  not,  they  pofitively 
declared,  they  would  put  all  the  prifoners  yet  alive  to  the  fword ; 
whereas,  in  cafe  they  retired  peaceably  out  of  their  territory,  they 
would  deliver  them  up  unhurt.”  This  account  the  Thebans  give, 
and  fay  farther,  it  was  fworn  to.  The  Plataeans  difown  the  promife 
of  an  immediate  difeharge  of  the  prifoners,  which  was  referved  for 
terms  to  be  agreed  upon  in  a  fubfequent  treaty,  and  flatly  deny  that 
they  fwore.  The  Thebans  however  retired  out  of  their  territory, 
without  committing  any  violence.  Btrt  the  Plataeans,  when  they  had 
with  expedition  fetched  into  the  city  all  their  effe&s  of  value  that 
were  out  in  the  fields,  immediately  put  aU  their  prifoners  to  the 

(word. 


Platara  reco¬ 
vered  and 
fecured. 


*  About  7  Eng- 
lifh  miles. 
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fword.  The  number  of  thofe  that  were  taken  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty.  Eurymachus  was  amongft  them,  with  whom  the  traitors 
had  concerted  the  furprize.  And  this  done,  they  difpatched  a  mef- 
fenger  to  Athens ;  and  reftored  to  the  Thebans  their  dead  under 
truce.  And  then,  they  regulated  the  affairs  of  th£  city  in  the  man¬ 
ner  mold  fuitable  to  their  prelent  fituation. 

The  news  of  the  furprizal  of  Plataea  had  foon  reached  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  immediately  apprehended  all  the  Boeotians  then  in  Attica, 
and  difpatched  a  herald  to  Plataea  with  orders, —  “  to  proceed  no  far¬ 
ther  again  Id  the  Theban  prifoners,  till  they  Ihould  fend  their  deter¬ 
mination  about  them;” - for  they  were  not  yet  informed  of  their 

having  been  actually  put  to  death.  The  firfl  meffenger  had  been 
lent  'away,  immediately  upon  the  irruption  of  the  Thebans — the 
l'econd,  fo  loon  as  they  were  defeated  and  made  prifoners  —  as  to 
what  happened  afterwards,  they  were  utterly  in  the  dark.  Thus  ig¬ 
norant  of  what  had  fince  been  done,  the  Athenians  difpatched  away 
their  herald,  who  upon  his  arrival  found  them  all  deftroyed.  Yet, 
after  this  the  Athenians,  marching  a  body  of  troops  to  Plataea,  carried 
thither  all  neceflary  provilions,  left  a  garrifon  in  the  place,  and 
brought  away  all  the  hands  that  would  be  ufelels  in  a  fiege,  with  the 
women  and  children. 

>,.•  r n  After  this  bufinefs  of  Plataea,  and  fo  manifeft  a  breach  of  peace, 

ir  the  Athenians  made  ail  neceffary  preparations  for  immediate  war. 
The  Lacedaemonians  alfo  and  their  confederates  took  the  fame  mea- 
i.cr^mar.u!!'  lures-  Nay,  both  lides  were  intent  on  difpatching  3  embaffies  to  *  the 

> 

i  By  this  means  the  inteftinc  quarrels  of  balance  of  power  refted  at  laft  in  his  hands, 
Greece  were  going  to  throw  a  power  into  and  he  became  for  a  time  fupreme  arbiter 
the  hands  of  the  Perfian  monarch,  which  of  Greece.  Ariftophanes,  in  his  comedy 
he  could  not  obtain  by  force.  Each  party  of  The  Acarniam ,  hath  deferibed  thefe  em- 
could  cringe  to  the  common  enemy,  in  or-  baflies  and  the  Perfian  monarch  too  with 
Jct  to  obtain  fubfidies  from  him  to  enable  exceflive  buffoonry,  but  quite  too  low  and 
them  to  diftrefs  each  other.  And  thus  the  ridiculous  to  quote.  He  bears  hard  upon 

the 
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king,  and  to  feveral  other  Barbarian  powers ,  wherever  they  had  hope 
of  forming  forne  effectual  intereft  for  themfelves,  and  fpared  no  pains 
to  win  thofe  Jlates  over  to  their  alliance,  which  had  hitherto  been  in¬ 
dependent.  In  the  Lacedemonian  league,  befides  the  fhips  already 
furnifhed  out  for  them  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  confederates  there  were 
ordered  to  prepare  a  new  quota,  proportioned  to  the  abilities  of  the 
feveral  Jlatest  that  the  whole  number  of  their  fhipping  might  be 
mounted  to  five  hundred. — They  were  farther  to  get  a  certain  fum  of 
money  in  readinefs ;  but  in  other  refpefts  to  remain  quiet ;  and  till 
their  preparations  could  be  compleated,  never  to  admit  more  than  one 
Athenian  veffel  at  a  time  within  their  ports. — The  Athenians  made 
a  careful  furvey  of  the  flrength  of  their  own  alliance,  and  fent  pref- 
fing  embaflies  to  the  places  round  about  Peloponnefus,  to  Corcyra,  to 
Cephallene,  to  the  Acarnanians,  and  to  Zacynthus  plainly  feeing, 
that  if  thefe  were  in  their  interefl,  they  might  fecurely  attack  Pelo¬ 


ponnefus  on  all  fides. 


The  minds  of  both  parties  were  not  a  little 


elated,  but  were  eager  after  and  big  with  war.  For  it  is  natural  to 
man,  in  the  commencement  of  every  important  enterprize,  to  be 
more  than  ufually  alert.  The  young  men,  who  were  at  this  time 
numerous  in  Peloponnefus,  numerous  alfo  at  Athens,  were  for  want 
of  experience  quite  fond  of  the  rupture.  And  all  the  reft  of  Greece 
ftood  attentively  at  gaze  on  this  contention  between  the  two  principal 
Jlates.  Many  oracles  were  tolled  about,  the  foothfayers  fung  abun¬ 
dance  of  predictions,  amongft  thofe  who  were  upon  the  point  to 
break,  and  even  in  the  cities  that  were  yet  neutral.  Nay,  Delos  had 
been  lately  fhook  with  an  earthquake,  which  it  had  never  been  be- 


the  Athenian  embafladors  for  lengthening  either  avarice,  or  public  rapine  this 

out  the  time  of  their  employ  as  much  as  exorbitant  falary  of  15  d.  a  day  to  an 

poflible  for  the  lucre  of  the  falary  paid  embaflador  from  the  republic  of  Athens  to 

them  by  the  ftate,  which  is  there  menti-  the  great  king  of  Perfia  ? 
oned  at  two  drachmas  a  day.  Was  it 

Vol.  I,  S  fore 
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fore  in  the  memory  of  the  Greeks, 
that  this  was  a  p 
and  all  other  acci 
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faid  and 


ognoftic  of  fomething  extraordinary  to  happ 


nature  whatever 


to  be  wrefted  to  the  lame  meaning. 


Greece  in  gt 

Kfral  btji  af 
fc'ie.i  to  tht 

Lacedaemo- 


The  generality  of  Greece  was  indeed  at  this  time  much  the  beft 
affedted  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  gave  out  the  fpecious  pre- 


n;  ans. 


fence,  that  “  they  were  going  to  recover  the  liberty  of  Greece.” 
Every  one  made  it  both  his  private  paffion  and  his  public  care, 

them  all  pofiible  fuccour  both  in  word  and  adt ;  and 


to 


give 


League  cf 

Spaita. 


every  one  thought,  that  the  bufinefs  certainly  flagged  in  thofe 

places  where  he  himfelf  was  not  prefent  to  invigorate  proceedings. 
So  general  an  averflon  was  there  at  this  time  formed  againft  the 
Athenians,  when  fome  were  paflionately  defirous  to  throw  off 
their  yoke,  and  others  apprehenfive  of  falling  under  their  fubjec- 
tion.— —  With  i'uch  preparations  and  i'uch  difpofitions  did  they  run 
into  the  war. 

The  Jlatcs  in  league  with  either  party,  upon  the  breaking  out  of 

the  war,  were  thefe.  — ■  In  confederacy  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 

were  all  Peloponnefians  within  die  Ifthmus,  except  the  Argives  and 
Achacans,  for  thefe  had  treaties  fubflfling  with  both  parties.  But  of 
the  Achaeans,  the  Pellenians  flngly  were  the  fir  ft  who  went  over, 
tho’  they  were  afterwards  joined  by  all  the  reft.  Without  Pelopon- 
nefus,  were  the  Megareans,  Locrians,  Bceotkns,  Phocians,  Ambra- 
ciots,  Leucadians,  Anactorians.  Of  thefe  they  were  fupplied  with 
flapping  by  the  Corinthians,  Megareans,  Sicyonians,  Pellenians, 
Eleans,  Ambraciots,  Leucadians ;  with  horfc  by  the  Bceotians,  Pho- 
cians,  Locrians :  and  the  other  gates  furnifhed  them  with  foot.  This 
Of  Athens,  was  the  confederacy  of  the  Lacedasmonians.  —  With  the  Athenians, 


were  the  Chians,  Leibians,  Plataeans,  the  Meffenians  of  Naupac- 
tus,  mod  of  the  Acarnanians,  the  Corcyreans,  Zacynthians,  and 
odier  ftates  tributary  to. them  in  fo  many  nations:  Namely,  the 


•  • 


maritime 
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maritime  people  of  Caria,  the  4  Dorians  that  border  upon  the  Cari- 
ans,  Ionia,  Hellefpont,  the  cities  on  the  coaft  of  Thrace,  all  the 
iflands  fituated  to  the  eaft  between  Peloponnefus  and  Crete,  and  all 
the  Cyclades,  except  Melos  and  Thera.  Of  thefe,  they  were  fup- 
plied  with  fhipping  by  the  Chians,  Lefbians,  Corcyreans;  the  reft 
fupplied  them  with  foot  and  with  money.  This  was  the  alliance  on 

both  Tides,  and  the  ability  for  the  war. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  immediately  after  the  attempt  on  Plata?a,  n,  jormer 
fent  circular  orders  to  the  ftates  both  within  and  without  Pelopon-  take  the  field. 

nefus,  to  draw  their  quotas  of  aid  together,  and  get  every  thing  in 
readinefs  for  a  foreign  expedition,  as  intending  to  invade  Attica. 

When  all  was  ready,  they  afiembled  on  the  day  appointed,  with 
two  thirds  of  the  force  of  every  ft  ate ,  at  the  Ifthmus.  When  the 
whole  army  was  thus  s  drawn  together,  Archidamus  king  of  the  La¬ 
cedemonians,  who  commanded  in  the  expedition,  convened  the 
commanders  from  all  the  auxiliary  jlates,  with  all  thofe  that  were 
in  authority,  and  moft  fitting  to  be  prefent,  and  addrefied  them, 

as  follows - - 

<<  PELOPONNESIANS  and  allies,  many  are  the  expedi- 
“  tions  in  which  our  fathers  have  been  engaged  both  within  and  Archidanws, 

without  Peloponnefus.  Even  fome  of  us,  who  are  more  advanced 
((  in  years,  are  by  no  means  unexperienced  in  die  bufinefs  of  war. 

“  Yet,  never  before  did  we  take  the  field  with  a  force  fo  great  as 
«  the  prefent.  But,  numerous  and  formidable  in  arms  as  we  may 
“  now  appear,  we  are  however  marching  againft  a  moft  powerful 
“  ft ate.  Thus  is  it  incumbent  upon  us,  to  /hew  our/elves  not  inferior 
“  in  valour  to  our  fathers,  nor  to  fink  below  the  expectations  of  the 

4  Thefe  were  the  Dorians,  who  were  5  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  tbe  number 
feated  in  the  iflands  of  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  amounted  to  fixty  thoufand  men. 

Cnidus,  according  to  the  Scholfafi. 

S  2  “  world. 
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world.  The  eyes  of  all  Greece  are  fixed  attentively  on  our  mo- 

Their  good-will  to  us,  their  hatred  of  the  Athenians, 


tions. 


them 


It  is 


therefore  our  bufinefs,  without  placing  too  great  a  confidence  in 
fuperior  numbers,  or  trufting  to  the  prefumption  that  our  enemies 
dare  not  come  out  to  fight  us  —  for  no  reafons  like  thefe,  to  relax 
our  difcipline,  or  break  the  regularity  of  our  march  —  but,  the 
commander  of  every  confederate  body  and  every  private  foldier 
ought  to  keep  within  himfelf  the  conftant  expectation,  of  being 
engaged  in  aCtion.  Uncertain  are  the  turns  of  war  ;  great  events 
ftart  up  from  a  fmall  beginning,  and  aflaults  are  given  from  indig¬ 
nation.  Nay,  frequently  an  inferior  number  engaging  with  cau¬ 
tion  hath  proved  too  hard  for  a  more  numerous  body,  whom 
contempt  of  their  enemy  expofeth  to  attacks  for  which  they  are 
not  prepared.  Upon  hoftile  ground,  it  is  always  the  duty  of  fol- 
diers  to  be  refolutely  bold,  and  to  keep  ready  for  aCtion  with  pro¬ 
per  circumfpeCtion.  Thus,  will  they  be  always  ready  to  attack 
with  fpirit,  and  be  moft  firmly  fecured  againfl  a  furprize. 
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fend  themfelves,  but  excellently  well  qualified  for  it  in  every 
refpeCt;  fo  that  we  may  certainly  depend  upon  their  advancing 
againfl  us  to  give  us  battle  ;  —  not  yet  perhaps  in  motion,  fo  long 
as  no  enemy  appears ;  but  mofl  affuredly  fo,  when  once  they  fee 
us  in  their  territory,  wafting  and  deftroying  their  fubftance.  AH 
men  muft  kindle  into  wrath,  when  uncommon  injuries  are  unex¬ 
pectedly  done  them,  when  manifeft  outrage  glares  before  them. 
Reflection  then  may  indeed  have  loft  its  power,  but  refentment 
moft  ftrongly  impels  them  to  refiftance.  Something  like 
this  may  more  reafonably  be  looked  for  from  Athenians,  than 
from  other  people.  They  efteem  themfelves  worthy  to  command 
others,  and  their  fpirit  is  more  turned  to  make  than  to  fuffer  depre¬ 
dations.  Againfl  fo  formidable  a  people  are  we  now  to  march  ; 

and 
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*f  and  by  the  event,  whatever  it  be,  fhall  we  acquire  the  greateft 
**  glory  or  difgrace,  for  our  anceftors  and  ourfelves.  —  Let  it  therefore 
“  be  the  bufinefs  of  every  man  to  follow  his  commander,  obfervant 
“  in  every  point  of  difcipline  and  the  rules  of  war,  and  obeying  with 
“  expedition  the  orders  you  receive.  The  fined:  fpedtacle  and  the 
u  ftrongeft  defence  is  the  uniform  obfervation  of  difcipline  by  a  nu- 

“  merous  army.” 


When  Archidamus  had  finished  his  oration  and  difmified  the  af- 
fembly,  the  firft  thing  he  did  was  fending  to  Athens  Melefippus  a 
Spartan  the  fon  of  Diacritus,  to  try,  whether  the  Athenians  were 
grown  any  thing  more  pliant,  fince  they  found  an  army  upon  the 
march  againft  them.  But  they  would  not  allow  him  to  come  into 
the  city,  nor  grant  him  a  public  audience.  For  the  advice  of  Pe¬ 
ricles  had  before  this  gained  the  general  affent,  that  “  no  herald  or 
embafly  fhould  be  received  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  fo  long  as 
they  were  in  the  field  againft  them/’  They  fend  him  back  there¬ 
fore  unheard,  and  ordered  him  “  to  quit  their  territories  that  very 
day  j  that  further,  the  Lacedaemonians  fhould  retire  within  their 
own  frontier  ■  and  then,  if  they  had  any  thing  to  tranfaft  with 
them,  fhould  fend  their  embafladors  for  the  purpofe.”  They  even 
commiffion  fome  perfons  to  guard  Melefippus  back,  that  he  might 
have  no  conference  with  any  perfon  whatever.  When  he  was 
brought  to  the  borders  and  received  his  difmiftion,  he  parted  from 

them  with  thefe  words - “  This  day  is  the  beginning  of  great 

**  woes  to  the  Grecians.”  Upon  his  return  to  the  camp,  Archida¬ 
mus  was  convinced  that  the  Athenians  were  inflexible  as  ever,  fo 
that  he  immediately  diflodged  and  advanced  with  his  army  into 
their  territories. - 


A  fruitlefs 
mejfage  to 

Athens. 


The  Boeotians  fent  their  quota  of  foot  and  their 
horfe  to  join  the  Peloponnefians  in  this  expedition,  but  with  the  reft 
of  their  forces  they  marched  towards  Plata?a,  and  laid  the  country 

wafte. 

Whilft 
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The  behaviour 
rf  Fericles, 
and  advice , 


Whilft  the  Peloponnefians  were  yet  sdfembKug  at  the  Ifthfituas,  or 
yet  on  the  march,  before  they  ha-d  entered  Attica,  Pericles  the  fon  of 
Xantippus,  who  with  nine  others  had  been  appointed  to  command 
the  Athenian  forces,  when  he  faw  an  irruption  from  the  Peloponne- 
fians  unavoidable,  had  conceived  a  fufpicion  that  Archidamus,  whpm 
the  hofpitable  6  intercourfe  had  made  his  friend,  from  a  principle  of 
good-nature  willing  to  oblige  him,  would  leave  his  lands  untouched, 
or,  might  be  ordered  to  do  fo  by  the  policy  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
as  they  had  already  demanded  an  excommunication  on  his  account;  by 
which  means  he  mud  certainly  incur  the  public  jealoufy.  He  de¬ 
clared  therefore  to  the  Athenians,  in  a  general  affembly  of  die 
—  That,  “  tho’  Archidamus  was  his  friend,  he  iliould  not  be 
“  fo  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jlate ;  and  that,  if  the  enemy  fpared  his 
“  lands  and  houfes  in  the  general  ravage,  he  made  a  free  donation  of 
them  to  the  public;  fo  that  for  any  accident  of  that  nature  he 
“  ought  not  to  fall  under  their  ccnfure.”  He  then  exhorted  all  who 

were  prefent,  as  he  had  done  before - “  to  prepare  vigoroully  for 

“  war,  and  to  withdraw  all  their  effe&s  from  out  of  the  country, — 
“  by  no  means  to  march  out  againft  the  enemy,  but  keep  within  the 

“  walls  and  mind  only  the  defence  of  the  city  ;  - to  fit  out  their 

“  navy,  in  which  their  ftrength  principally  confifted,  and  keep  a 
cc  tight  rein  over  all  their  dependants.  By  the  large  tributes  levied 


6  The  tie  of  kofpitality  was  facred  and 
inviolable  amongft  the  Ancients.  It  was  a 
neceflary  exertion  of  humanity  at  fir  ft  from 
the  want  of  inns  and  lodging-houfes,and  was 
frequently  improved  into  friendfhip  and  en¬ 
dearment.  This  between  Pericles  and  Ar¬ 
chidamus  was  merely  of  a  private  nature, 
between  the  royal  family  of  Sparta,  and  a 
principal  one  in  the  republic  of  Athens. 
The  family  of  Aldbiades  was  the  public 
hoft  of  the  Spartan  ftate,  and  entertained 
their  embafTadors  and  public  miniflers.  The 


ftate  of  Athens  had  likewife  in  all  places  a 
public  hoft  who  lodged  their  minifters. 
Yet  amongft  private  perfons  it  was  a  frank 
dlfinterefted  tie;  when  once  they  had  eat 
lalt  together,  or  fat  at  the  fame  table,  they 
regarded  themfclves  as  under  mutual  obliga¬ 
tions,  which  final]  points  ought  not  to  abo¬ 
lish-  They  who  fwerved  from  this  lauda¬ 
ble  cuftom  through  caprice  or  ingratitude 

were  looked  upon  as  infamous  execrable 
perfons. 

(c 


upon 
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“  upon  thofe,  he  faidy  their  power  was  chiefly  to  be  fupported,  fince 
“  fuccefs  in  war  was  a  conftant  refult  from  prudent  meafures  and 
“  plentiful  fupplies.  —  7  He  exhorted  them  by  no  means  to  let  their 
«*  fpirits  droop,  fince  befides  their  certain  revenue,  fix  hundred  talents 
“  were  annually  paid  them  by  their  tributary  fktes,  and  they  had  fiill  in 
“  the  citadel  fix  thoufand  talents  of  filver  coined.”  Their  primary  fund 
was  nine  thoufand  feven  hundred  talents  out  of  which  had  been  taken 
what  defrayed  the  expence  of  refitting  the  gates  of  the  citadel,  of  other 
public  works, and  the  exigencies  of  Potidtea.—  “That,  befides  this,  they 
had  gold  and  filver  uncoined  both  in  public  and  private  repoiirories, 
<c  many  valuable  vafes  deftined  for  religious  ufes  and  their  public  fo- 
“  lemnities,  and  the  Perfian  fpoils,  the  whole  value  of  which  would 
“  not  amount  to  lefs  than  five  hundred  talents.”— He  mentioned  further, 
“  the  great  wealth  that  was  ftored  up  in  other  temples,  which  they 
«  had  a  right  to  ufe ;  and  if  this  right  fhould  be  denied  them,  they 
“  might  have  recourfe  to  the  golden  ornaments  of  the  Goddcfs  her- 
“  felf.”  He  declared,  “  that  her  image  had  about  it  to  the  weight 
“  of  forty  talents  of  gold  without  alloy,  all  which  might  be  taken  off 
“  from  the  fiatue.  —  That,  for  the  prefervation  of  their  country,  it 

“  might 

“  wards  to  be  amply  replaced.”  In  this  manner  did  he  render  them 

confident  that  their  funds  of  money  would  fufiice. - He  told  them 

further,  that  “  they  had  thirteen  thoufand  men  that  wore  heavy  ar- 
“  mour,  exclufive  of  thofe  that  were  in  garrifons,  and  the  fixteen 
“  thoufand  on  the  guard  of  the  city,”— for  fo  large  a  number,  draughted 
from  the  youngefl  and  oldefl  citizens  and  fojourners,  who  wore  the 

7  The  account  here  given  fheweth  Athens  public  works  3700  talents  which  is  equal 
at  this  time  to  have  been  a  very  opulent  to  716875  /.  fterling.  The  weight  of  the 
(late.  Reduced  to  Englifti  money  it  ftands  gold  on  the  fiatue  of  Minerva  was  40  ta- 

thus. - The  tribute  paid  them  annually  lents,  which,  computing  the  talent  only  at 

amounted  to  1 16250/.  fterling.  The  fund  65/.  Troy,  to  avoid  fra&ions,  and  the 
yet  remaining  in  the  citadel  was  1,162500/.  gold  at  4/.  fterling  an  ounce,  amounts  in 
fterling.  They  had  expended  lately  on  their  value  to  12^00  /.  fterling. 

Jui'iivy 
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heavy  armour,  was  employed  in  this  fervice  upon  the  firlt  invafion  of 
their  enemies.  For  the  length  of  the  Phalerian-wali  to  the  place 

*  Alout  ji  where  it  joined  the  circle  of  the  city  was  *  thirty  five  ftadia,  and  that 
^l11^  part  of  the  circular- wall  which  was  guarded  was  -f- forty  three  in  length; 
miles.  but  that  which  lay  between  the  long-wall  and  the  Phalerian  had  no 

*  About  4  guard.  The  long-walls  continued  down  to  the  Pirseus  are  *  forty  fta- 
Enghih  miles,  hut  the  outermoft  of  them  only  was  guarded.  The  whole  com- 

t  About  6  pafs  of  the  Piraeus,  including  Munichia,  is  -J>  fixty  ftadia,  but  then 
Enghfc  mila.  oniy  one  half  0f  this  had  a  guard. 8 - He  then  allured  them,  that 

“  they  had,  including  the  archers  that  were  mounted,  twelve  hun- 
“  dred  horfemen,  fixteen  hundred  archers,  and  three  hundred  tri- 

“  remes  fit  for  fea.”  - So  great  in  general,  and  no  lefs  in  any  one 

article,  were  the  military  provifions  of  the  Athenians,  when  the  Pe- 
loponnefians  had  formed  the  defign  of  invading  them,  and  both  fides 

began  the  war. - Thefe,  and  fuch  ^like  arguments,  was  Pericles 

continually  employing,  to  convince  them  that  they  were  well  able  to 


Regarded  hy  tie 
Athenians. 


carry  on  a  fuccefsful  war. 

The  Athenians  heard  him  with  attention,  and  followed  his  advice. 
They  withdrew  from  the  country  their  children,  their  wives,  all  the 
furniture  of  their  houfes  there,  pulling  down  with  their  own  hands 
the  timber  of  which  they  were  built.  Their  flocks  and  their  labour¬ 
ing  cattle  they  fent  over  into  Euboea  and  the  adjacent  iflands.  But 
this  removal  was  a  very  grievous  bufinefs  to  them,  fxnce  it  had  been 

the  ancient  cuftom  of  many  of  the  Athenians  to  refide  at  large  in  the 
country. 

This  method  of  living  had  been  more  habitual  to  the  Athenians, 
than  to  any  other  Greeks,  from  their  firft  commencement  as  a  people. 
From  the  time  of  Cecrops  and  their  firft  feries  of  Kings  down  to 
Thefeus,  Attica  had  been  inhabited  in  feveral  diftindt  towns,  each  of 


8  The  whole  compafs  of  the  walls  of  whereas  the  Englifh  is  1056.'  Hence,  the 
Athens  was  178  ftadia,  or  above  22  Attic  compafs  of  Athens  appears  to  have  been 
miles.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  about  17  Englifh  miles, 
the  Attic  mile  confifted  of  but  805  paces, 

which 
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which  had  its  own  Archons  9  and  its  own  Prytaneum ;  and,  unlefs  in 
times  of  danger,  had  feldom  recourfe  to  the  regal  authority,  fince 
juftice  was  adminiftred  in  every  feparate  borough,  and  each  had  a 
council  of  its  own.  Sometimes  they  even  warred  againft  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  for  inftance,  the  Eleufinians,  when  they  fided  with  Eumolpus 
againft  Eredlheus.  But  when  the  regal  power  devolved  upon  The- 
feus,  a  man  of  an  extenfive  underftandiiig,  and  who  knew  how  to 
govern,  in  feveral  refpe&s  he  improved  the  whole  territory ;  and  be- 
fides,  diflolving  all  the  councils  and  magiftracies  of  the  petty  bo¬ 
roughs  he  removed  them  to  the  metropolis,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  and 
conftituting  one  grand  Senate  and  Prytaneum,  made  it  the  point  of 
union  in  which  all  concentred.  Their  private  properties  he  left  to 
them  entire,  but  made  them  reft  contented  with  Athens  alone  for 
their  city;  which,  when  all  its  fubjedts  were  now  jointly  contributing 
to  its  fupport,  was  quickly  enlarged,  and  delivered  fo  by  Thefeus  to 
the  fucceeding  Kings.  In  memory  of  this,  from  the  days  of  The¬ 
feus  quite  down  to  the  prefent  time,  the  Athenians  have  held  an  an¬ 
niversary  folemnity  to  the  Goddefs ,  which  they  call  the  Syncecia  or 
Cohabitation.  Before  this,  that  which  is  now  the  Citadel ,  and  that 
part  which  lies  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  citadel,  was  all  the  city. 
The  temples  built  either  within  the  citadel  or  without  fufficiently 
Ihew  it.  For  in  the  fouth-part  of  the  city,  particularly,  ftand  the 
Temples  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  of  Terra, 
and  of  Bacchus  in  Limnae,  in  honour  of  whom  the  old  Bacchanalian- 
feafts  are  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  Anthefterion 1 : 

which 


9  That  is  —  Magiftrates  of  its  own,  and 
a  common-hall,  in  which  thofe  Magiftrates 
performed  the  duties  of  their  office  in  admi- 
niftring  juftice,  and  offering  facrifices,  and 
where  they  had  their  diet  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pence. 

i  The  number  of  the  boroughs  in  At¬ 
tica  was  one  hundred  feventy  four. 

Vo  i.  1. 


2  The  Englifh  reader  may  perhaps  call 
this  a  hard  word,  but  I  hope  will  not  be 
frightned.  The  names  of  other  Atti$ 
months  will  occur  in  the  fequel,  which  J 
{hall  leave  as  I  find  them,  becaufe  no  exaft 
correfpondence  hath  been  found  out  be¬ 
tween  the  Attic  months  which  were  lunar 
and  thofe  now  in  ufe.  Monficur  Tourrril \ 
T  the 
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which  euftoua  iaftill  retaiped  to  tbis&y  by  the  loflkos,  of  At  do  de¬ 
cent.  AU  the  ©jth^y  %B,qient  temples  arq  tea  ted  in  the  fame  quarter. 
Near  it  alio  W  the  fountain,  bow  called  the  Enwakrwms  ©r  Nine- 
*  The  Pifi-  pip^  dom  the  manner  in  which  it  was  em  belli  died  by  the  *  Ty- 

idx  • 

ranta  j  but  formerly,  when  all  the  fprings  were  open,  called.  CaU 
lixrhoe  j  and  which,  as  near  at  hand,  they  preferred  on  the  mod  fo- 
temn  occafioas.  And  that  ancient  cu fto*  n  is  to  this  day  preferred,  by 
making,  ufe  of  the  fame  water,  in  connubial  and  many  other  religious 
rites.  And  further,  it  is  owing  to  fuch  their  asejent  refdence  in  the 
citadel,  that  it  is  eminently  called  by  the  Athenians  to  this  very  day, 
“Eht  City  . 

In  the  manner  above-mentioned,  were-  the  Athenians  for  a  long 


the  celebrated  French  trapC^or  of  De-  “  ear,  qo  fef*  than  to  theirs,,  the  French 
mofthenes,  ^th  made  it  a  very  ferious  cc  name  of  the  word  would  be  more  p]eaf- 
point.  u  I  have  long  doubted  (fays  ho)'  **  ing  and  would,  found  better.  But  neither 
*  whether  in  my  translation  I  Should  give  u  felfe*  delicacy  nor  vicious*  complaifancc 
“  the  months  their  old  Gsqek  names*  or  “  hath  been  able  to  prevail  with  me  tq  ex* 

“  fuch  as  thqy  haye  in  our  language.  The  “  pofe  myfqff  to  reproaches,  for  knowingly 
**  reafon  that  made  me  balance  is  the  im-  il  leading  others  into  miftake,  and  ufing 
**  poflibiiity  of  computing  the*  months  fi>  u  words  appropriated  to  Roman  and  folar 
*}  th^t  they  lhaU  anfwer  exaftly  to  our  lu  mouthy  which,  h^vc  no  correfpondence 
41  French.-^ — My  firft  determination  was  a  with  the  lunar  and  Attic.”  He  fays  a 
to  date  in  our  own  manner  ;  I  ehofe  to  deal  on  the  fubjedt  fo  little  affe&ing  his  coun- 

**  be  left  exa#,  rather  than  frighten  the  trymqn  *  that  fince  his  death  they  have  again  •* 
4‘  greateft  part  of,  n*y  readers  by  words  to  thrown  all  the  greefc  tcrips  into  the  mar* 

4C  which  they  are  not  accuftoraed.  For  gin,  and  placed  in  the  text  the  incongruous 
“  what  French  ears  would  not  be  appalled  modern  ones  for  the  fake  of  familiar  founds. 
a  at  the  words,  Tharfeliw,  Bcedr0mimi  If  the  Engl ifh  reader  be  as-  delicate he- may 
41  Elapbebolion  ”  &c?  He  then  gives  rea-  read  April  or  May  at  his  option.  Theableft 
fpns  for  retaining  the  Greek  ones,  and  chronologers  are  unable  to  exchange  them 
adds,  u  I  declare  then. once  for  all,  that  I  into  currency  with  any  tolerable  exa&neft. 

41  am  far,  from  pedantically,  affecting  the  A  great  deaf,  of  learning  might  be  alfo  dif- 
terips  of  an  old  calendar  conceived  in  a  played  about  the  day*  of  the  month  and  the 

“  language  barbarous  to, numbers  of  people  Grecian  method  of  counting  them.:  But, 

41  who,  (hocked  at  the  fyund,  would  per-  as  it  is  exceeding  eafy  to  tranflate  thefe 
haps  impute  to  me  a  tafte,  whicji  thank  right,  learning  may  be  excufed  in  *  ppint 
^  Qod,I  have  nob  I  proteft.  that  tq  my  where  no  light  is  wanting* 
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feries  of  time  fcattered  about  the  country,  in  towns  and  communities 
at  their  own  difcretion.  And,  as  not  only  the  more  ancient,  but  even 
the  latter  Athenians  quite  down  to  the  prefent  war,  had  ftill  retained 
the  cuftom  of  dwelling  about  the  country  with  their  families,  the 
general  removals  into  the  city,  after  they  Were  formed  into  one  body, 
were  attended  with  no  fmall  embarafifnent  •,  and  particularly  noit\ 
when  they  had  been  refitting  their  houfes,  and  refettling  thenifelves 
after  the  Perfian  invafion.  It  gave  them  a  very  fenfible  grief  and  con¬ 
cern  to  think,  that  they  muft  forfake  their  habitations  and  temples, 
which,  from  long  antiquity,  it  had  been  their  forefathers  and 
their  own  religious  care  to  frequent ;  that  they  muft  quite  alter  their 
fcene  of  life,  and  each  abandon  as  it  were  his  native  home.  When 
they  were  come  into  the  city,  fome  few  had  houfes  ready  for 
their  reception,  or  fheltered  themfelves  with  their  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions.  The  greater  part  were  forced  to  fettle  in  the  lefs  frequented 

quarters  of  the  city,  in  all  the  buildings  facred  to  the  Gods  and  He¬ 
roes,  except  thofe  in  the  citadel,  the  Eleufinian,  and  any  other  from 
whence  they  were  excluded  by  religious  awe.  There  was  indeed  a 
fpot  of  ground  below  the  citadel,  called  the  Pelafgic ,  which  to  turn 
into  a  dwelling-place,  had  not  only  been  thought  profanenefs,  but 
wa6  exprefly  forbid  by  the  clofe  of  a  line  in  a  Pythian  oracle, 
*  which  faid, 

— —  tl  Beft  is  Pelafgic  empty.” 

Yet  this  fudden  urgent  neceffity  conftrained  them  to  convert  it  ta 
fuch  an  ufe.  To  me,  I  own,  that  oracle  feems  to  have  carried  a  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning  from  what  they  gave  it.  For  the  calamities  of  Athens 
did  not  flow  from  the  profane  habitation  of  this  place,  but  from  the 
war  which  laid  them  under  a  neceffity  of  employing  it  in  fuch  a 
manner.  The  oracle  makes  no  mention  of  the  war,  but  only  hints 

that  its  being  fome  time  inhabited  would  be  attended  with  public 

T  2  misfortune. 
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Slow  achance 

of  the  enemy 

into  Attica. 


Archidamu* 

cenfured. 


misfortune.  Many  of  them,  further,  were  forced  to  lodge  them- 
felves  within  the  turrets  of  the  walls,  or  wherever  they  could  find  a 
vacant  corner.  The  city  was  not  able  to  receive  fo  large  a  conflu* 
of  people.  But  afterwards,  the  Long-walls ,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Piraeus,  were  portioned  out  to  them  for  little  dwellings.  At  the  fame 
time  they  were  bufied  in  the  military  preparations,  gathering  together 
the  confederate-forces,  and  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  fhips  to 
infeft  Peloponnefus.  In  affairs  of  fuch  great  importance  were  the 
Athenians  engaged. 

The  Peloponnefian  army,  advancing  forwards,  came  up  firft  to 
Oenoe,  through  which  they  defigned  to  break  into  Attica.  En¬ 
camping  before  it,  they  made  ready  their  engines  and  all  other  ne- 
ceffaries  for  battering  the  walls.  For  Oenoe,  being  a  frontier-town 
between  Attica  and  Bceotia,  was  walled  about,  fince  the  Athenians 
were  ufed,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  war,  to  throw  a  garrifon  into 
it.  The  enemy  made  great  preparations  for  aflaulting  it,  and  by  this 
and  other  means  fpent  no  little  time  before  it. 

This  delay  was  the  occafion  of  drawing  very  heavy  eenfures  on 
Archidamus.  He  had  before  this  been  thought  too  dilatory  in  ga¬ 
thering  together  the  confederate-army,  and  too  much  attached  to 
the  Athenians,  becaufe  he  never  declared  warmly  for  the  war.  But 
after  the  army  was  drawn  together,  his  long  flay  at  the  Ifthmus,  and 
the  flow  marches  he  had  made  from  thence,  expofed  him  to  ca¬ 
lumny,  which  was  ftill  heightened  by  the  length  of  the  fiege  of 
Oenoe :  For,  in  this  interval  of  delay,  the  Athenians  had  without 
moleftation  withdrawn  all  their  effedls  from  the  country,  tho’  it  was 
the  general  opinion,  that,  had  the  Peloponnefians  advanced  with  ex¬ 
pedition,  they  might  undoubtedly  have  feized  them,  were  it  not  for 
thefe  dilatory  proceedings  of  Archidamus.  Under  fuch  a  weight  of 
refentment  did  Archidamus  ftill  lie  with  his  army  before  Oenoe. 
His  remiifnefs  was  faid  to  be  owing  to  his  prefumption,  that  the 
Athenians,  if  their  territory  was  fpared,  would  make  fome  concef- 

fions, 
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lions,  and  that  they  dreaded  nothing  more  than  to  fee  it  de- 
ftroyed.  But  after  their  aflault  on  Oenoe,  and  the  fucceffive  mif- 
carriage  of  all  the  methods  employed  to  take  it,  the  Athenians  fliil 
I'efolutely  refraining  from  the  lead:  fhew  of  fubmiffion,  they  broke 
up  the  fiege  and  marched  into  Attica,  in  the  height  of  fummer, 
when  the  harvelt  was  ripe,  about  eighty  days  after  the  Thebans  had 
mifcarried  in  the  furprize  of  Platan.  They  were  hill  commanded  by 
Archidamus  fon  of  Zeuxidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
having  formed  their  camp  began  their  devaluations.  They  firft  of 
all  ravaged  Eleufis  and  the  plain  of  Thrialia.  Near  Rheiti  they  en¬ 
countered,  and  put  to  flight  a  party  of  Athenian  horfe.  Then  they 
advanced  further  into  the  country  through  Cecropia,  leaving  mount 
iEgaleon  on  their  right,  till  they  came  to  Acharnae,  the  greatefl  of 
all  thofe  which  are  called  The  Boroughs  of  Athens.  They  fat  down 
before  it,  and  having  fortified  their  camp,  continued  a  long  time 


there,  laying  all  the  adjacent  country  wafle. 

The  defign  of  Archidamus  in  flopping  thus  before  Acharna?, 


keeping  there  his  army  ready  for  battle,  and  not  marching  down 
this  firll  campaign  into  the  plains,  is  faid  to  be  this. - He  pre¬ 


fumed  that  the  Athenians  who  flourifhed  at  that  time  in  a  numerous 


youth,  and  who  never  before  had  been  fo  well  prepared  for  war, 
would  probably  march  out  againfl  him,  and  would  not  fit  quiet, 
whilft  their  lands  were  ravaged  before  their  eyes.  But  when  he  had 
advanced  to  Eleufis  and  the  plain  of  Thrialia  without  any  refillance, 
he  had  a  mind  to  try  whether  laying  fiege  to  Acharn®  would  pro¬ 
voke  them  to  come  out.  This  place  feemed  further  to  him  a  conve¬ 


nient  fpot  for  a  long  encampment.  Befides,  he  could  not  perfuade 
himfelf,  that  the  Acharnians,  fo  confiderable  a  body  amongll  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Athens  (for  three  thoufand  of  them  now  wore  the  heavy  ar¬ 
mour)  could  fee  with  patience  their  own  properties  ruined  by 
hoftile  devallation,  without  inciting  all  their  fellow-citizens  to  rulh 

out  to  battle.  And  if  the  Athenians  would  not  come  out  againfl 

them 
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Vh?  Atheni¬ 
an  b  Infe  their 
tewj  er. 


them  this  campaign,  he  might  another  campaign  with  greater  fecu- 
rity  extend  his  devaftation  even  to  the  very  wails  of  Athens.  He 
thought  it  not  likely  that  the  Acharnians,  when  all  their  lands  had 
been  ruined  in  this  manner,  would  chearfully  run  into  hazards  to 
prevent  the  lofles  of  others,  and  that  hence  3  much  diflenfion  might 
be  kindled  up  amongfi:  them.  Of  thefe  imaginary  fchemes  was  Ar- 
chidamus  full,  whilft  he  lay  before  Acharnre. 

The  Athenians,  fo  long  as  the  enemy  remained  about  Eleufis  and 

v 

the  plain  of  Thriafia,  conceived  fome  hopes  that  they  would  advance 
no  farther.  They  put  one  another  in  mind,  that  Pleiftoanax  fon  of 

Paufanias  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  fourteen  years  before 
this  war  he  invaded  Attica  with  an  army  of  Peloponnefians,  came 
only  as  far  as  to  Eleufis  and  Thrias,  and  then  retreated  without  pene¬ 
trating  any  farther  —  that,  upon  this  account  he  had  been  banilhed 
Sparta,  becaufe  it  looked  as  if  he  had  been  bribed  to  fuch  an  unfea- 
fonable  retreat.  But  when  they  faw  the  enemy  advanced  to  Achar- 


3  Ariftophanes  wrote  his  comedy  of  TJ)e 
Acharnians  upon  this  plan,  and  abundantly 
ridiculed  the  public  conduit  as  injurious  to 
the  citizens  of  Athens.  Though  it  was 
not  brought  upon  the  flage  till  the  fixth 
year  of  the  war,  it  amply  fhews  us,  how 
the  Acharnians  refented  their  being  thu9 
expofed  to  the  ravage  of  the  enemy  \  and 
how  the  wits,  that  lived  upon  the  public 
paflxons,  helped  ftill  more  to  exafperate 
them,  and  mif-reprefented  the  meafures  of 
the  ableft  politicians,  and  who  perfedlly  well 
underftood  and  aimed  at  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  whole  community,  as  weak, 
corrupt,  and  mifehievous.  No  care  to 
redrefs,  and  no  commifcration  for  the 
Acharnians,  as  Dicaeopolis  hints,  who  was 
one  of  that  borough  —  “  And  what  ?  it 
44  will  be  faid.  Can  this  poffibly  be  help- 
u  ed  ?  Be  helped,  do  you  fay  !  why  not  ? 


u  Tell  me,  if  you  can.  Suppofe  only, 
“  that  a  Lacedaemonian  had  flood  acrofs 
**  in  his  skiff  to  Seriphus,  and  after  kii- 

44  ling  a  favourite  lap-dog  got  off  again 
4‘  fafe: — -Would  ye  now  in  this  cafe 
44  fit  ftill  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  You 

44  would  immediately  be  putting  out  to  fea 
44  with  three  hundred  fai)  of  (hips ;  Athena 
4i  would  roar  with  the  tumult  of  foldiers; 
4‘  the  captains  of  veffels  would  be  fhout- 
44  ing,  pay  delivering,  and  our  gold  flying 

“  about.  What  a  buftle  would  there  be  in 
“  the  long  portico  !  what  diftributing  of 
44  provifions,  skins,  thongs,  casks  full  of 
44  olives,  onions  in  nets,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
4‘  all  the  decks  would  be  crowded  with 
41  feamen.  What  a  dafhing  of  oars,  mufic 
44  founding,  boatfwains  bawling  ;  nothing 
“  but  hurry  and  confufion  !  Such,  I  am 
well  affured,  would  then  be  the  cafe.” 

na\ 
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na?,  which  was  diftarrt  but  *  fix ty  ftadta  from  Athens,  they  thought  E* 
their  i®curHous  were  no  longer  to  be  endured'.  It  appeared,  as  it 
reasonably  might,  a  heavy  grievance 


vaged  within  their  fight 


a  fcene  like  this  the  younger  fort  never 


had  beheld,  nor  the  elder  but  once  —  in  the  Perfian  war.  The  bulk 
of  the  people  but  efpecially  the  younger  part  were  for  Tallying  out 
and  fighting,  and  not  to  Hand  tamely  looking  upon  the  infult. 


N  umbers 


of  them  aflembled  together  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
which  was  the  rife  of  great  confufion,  fbme  loudly  demanding  to 
march  out  againfi;  the  enemy,  and  others  retraining  them  from  it. 
The  foothfayers  gave  out  all  manner  of  predi&ions,  which  every 
hearer  interpreted  by  the  key  of  his  own  paffions.  The  Acharnians, 


themfelves 


mot 


upon  a  fally.  The  whole  city  was  in  a  ferment,  and  all  their  refent-  inveigh 


ments  centred  on  Pericles. 


conduit 


planned 


of 


They  reproached  him  as  a 
them  againt  their  enemies,  and  regarded 


Pericles,  feeing  their  minds  thus  chagrined  by  the  prefent  tate  of  Hu  conduit  .<* 
their  affairs,  and  in  confequence  of  this  intent  upon  unadvifeable  s'AS 
meafures,  but  affined  within  himfelf  of  the  prudence  of  his  own 
conduct  in  thus  retraining  them  from  action,  called  no  general  af- 
fembly  of  the  people,  nor  held  any  public  confutation,  Jet  paffion 
which  was  more  alive  than  judgment  fhould  throw  them  into  indis¬ 
cretions.  He  kept  ffrift  guard  in  the  city,  and  endeavoured  as  much 
as  poffible  to  preferve  the  public  quiet.  Yet  he  was  always  fending 
out  fmall  parties  of  horfe,  to  prevent  any  damage  that  might  be  done 
near  the  city,  by  adventurous  ffragglers  from  the  army.  By  this 
means,  there  happened  once  at  Phrygii  a  fkirmifh  between  one  troop 
of  the  Athenian  horfe  accompanied  by  fome  Theffalians,  and  the 


Athenians  and  Thefialians 


tained 
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tained  their  ground,  till  fome  heavy-armed  foot  reinforced  the  Boeo¬ 
tian  horfe.  Then  they  were  forced  to  turn  about,  and  fome  few 
both  Theffalians  and  Athenians  were  (lain.  However  they  fetched 

off  their  bodies  the  fame  day  without  the  enemy’s  leave,  and  the 
next  day  the  Peloponnefians  eredted  a  trophy.  —  The  aid  fent  now  by 
the  Theffalians  was  in  confequence  of  an  ancient  alliance  between 
them  and  the  Athenians.  Thefe  auxiliaries  confifted  of  Larifleans, 
Pharfalians,  Parafians,  Cranonians,  Peirafians,  Gyrtonians,  Pherceans. 
Thofe  from  Lariffa  were  commanded  by  Polymedes  and  Ariftonous, 

each  heading  thofe  of  his  own  fadtion  j  thofe  from  Pharfalus  by 
Menon  ;  and  thofe  from  the  reft  of  the  cities  had  their  refpedtive 
commanders. 

The  Peloponnefians,  when  the  Athenians  made  no  fhew  of  coming 
out  againft  them,  broke  up  from  Acharnae,  and  kid  wafte  fome  other 

of  the  Athenian  boroughs ,  which  lay  between  the  mountains  Parne- 
thus  and  Briliffus. 

v 

During  the  time  of  thefe  incurfions,  the  Athenians  fent  out  the 
hundred  (hips  they  had  already  equipped,  and  which  had  on  board  a 
thoufand  heavy-armed  foldiers  and  four  hundred  archers,  to  infeft 
the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus.  The  commanders  in  the  expedition  were 
Carcinus  fon  of  Xenotimus,  Proteas  fon  of  Epicles,  and  Socrates  fon 

of  Antigenes.  Under  their  orders,  the  fleet  fo  furnifhed  out  weighed 
anchor  and  failed  away. 

The  Peloponnefians,  continuing  in  Attica  till  provifions  began  to 

Thi  tnitny  e*va-  .«  «  •  j  i  i  /•  t  ® 

cuatti  Attica,  tail  them,  retired  not  by  the  fame  route  they  came  in,  but  marched 

away  through  Baeotia.  And  palling  by  Oropus,  they  wafted  the 
trad  of  ground  called  Pira'ice,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Oropians, 

who  were  fubjedt  to  Athens.  On  their  return  into  Peloponnefus,  the 
army  was  difperfed  into  their  feveral  cities. 

M'nfurts  taken  After  their  departure,  the  Athenians  fettled  the  proper  ftations  for 
at  At  lens.  their  guards  both  by  Iand  and  in  the  fame  difpofition  as  they 

were  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  war.  They  alfo  made  a 

decree, 


I 
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decree,  that  “  a  thoufand  talents  fhould  be  taken  from  the  fund  of 
treafure  in  the  citadel  and  laid  up  by  itfelf ;  that  this  fum  fhould  not 
be  touched,  but  the  expence  of  the  war  be  defrayed  from  the  re¬ 
mainder and,  that  if  any  one  moved  or  voted  for  converting  this 
money  to  any  other  ufe,  than  the  neceflary  defence  of  the  city,  in 
cafe  the  enemy  attacked  it  by  fea,  he  fhould  fuffer  the  penalty  of 
death."  Befide  this,  they  feledted  conftantly  every  year  an  hundred 
of  their  bed  triremes,  with  the  due  number  of  able  commanders. 

Thefe  alfo  they  made  it  capital  to  ufe  upon  any  other  occafion,  than 
that  extremity  for  which  the  referve  of  money  was  deftined. 

The  Athenians  on  board  the  fleet  of  one  hundred  fail  on  the  coafls  The  Athenians 
of  Peloponnefus,  being  joined  by  the  Corcyreans  in  fifty  fhips  and  “atjfaf™1* 
by  fome  other  of  their  confederates  in  thofe  parts,  hovered  for  a 

time  and  infefled  the  coalt,  and  at  length  made  a  defcent  and  af- 
faulted  Methone  a  town  of  Laconia,  whofe  walls  were  but  weak  and 
poorly  manned.  It  'happened  that  4  Brafidas  the  fon  of  Tellis  a 
Spartan  had  then  the  command  of  a  garrifon  fomewhere  near  Me- 

a 

thone.  He  was  fenfible  of  the  danger  it  was  in,  and  fet  forwards 
with  one  hundred  heavy-armed  to  its  relief.  The  Athenian  army 
was  then  fcattered  about  the  country,  and  their  attention  directed 
only  to  the  walls ;  by  which  means,  making  a  quick  march  through 
the  midft  of  their  quarters,  he  threw  himfelf  into  Methone,  and 
with'  the  lofs  of  but  a  few  who  were  intercepted  in  the  palfagc. 


4  Here  the  name  of  BrafiJas  firft  oc¬ 
curs,  and  I  mud  beg  the  reader  to  note 
him,  as  one  who  is  to  make  no  ordinary 
figure  in  the  feque).  Trained  up  through 
the  regular  and  fevere  difcipline  of  Sparta, 
he  was  brave,  vigilant,  and  aftivc.  He 
was  fecond  to  none  of  his  countrymen,  in 
thofe  good  qualities  which  did  honour  to 
the  Spartans ;  and  was  free  from  all  the 
blemifhes,  which  their  peculiarity  of  edu¬ 


cation  was  apt  to  throw  upon  them,  fuch 
as  haughtinefs  of  carriage,  ferocity  of 

temper,  and  an  arrogance  which  ftudied  no 
deference  or  condefcenfion  to  others,  fie 
ferves  his  country  much  by  his  valour  and 
military  conduit,  and  more  by  his  gentle, 
humane,  and  engaging  behaviour.  In  a 
word,  the  diftinguifhing  excellencies  both 
of  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  characters 
feem  to  have  been  united  in  this  Brafulas. 

effectually 


VOL.  I. 
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effectually  fecured  the  town.  For  this  bold  exploit,  he  was  the  firft 
man  of  all  who  fignalized  themfelves  in  this  war,  that  received  the 
public  commendation  at  Sparta.  Upon  this  the  Athenians  re-em¬ 
barked  and  failed  away,  and  coming  up  to  Pheia,  a  town  of  Elis,  they 
ravaged  the  country  for  two  days  together.  A  body  of  picked  men 
of  the  lower  Elis,  with  feme  other  Eleans,  that  were  got  together 
from  the  adjacent  country,  endeavour’d  to  ftop  their  devaluations,  but 
coming  to  a  Ikirmifh  were  defeated  by  them.  But  a  ftorm  arifing, 
and  their  Ihips  being  expofed  to  danger  on  the  open  coaft,  they  went 
immediately  on  board,  and  failing  round  the  cape  of  Jcthys,  got  into 
the  harbour  of  Pheia.  The  Mefienians  in  the  mean  time,  and  fome 
others  who  had  not  been  able  to  gain  their  drips,  had  marched  over¬ 
land  and  got  poffeffion  of  the  place.  Soon  after  the  fhips,  being  now 
come  about,  ftood  into  the  harbour,  took  them  on  board,  and  quit¬ 
ting  the  place  put  out  again  to  fea.  By  this  time  a  great  army  of 
Eleans  was  drawn  together  to  fuccour  it,  but  the  Athenians  were 
failed  away  to  other  parts  of  the  coaft,  where  they  carried  on  their 

About  the  fame  time,  the  Athenians  had  fent  a  fleet  of  thirty  fail 
to  infeft  the  coaft  about  Locris,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  guard  Eu¬ 
boea.  This  fleet  was  commanded  by  Cleopompus  the  fon  of  Clinias, 
who  making  feveral  defeents,  plundered  many  maritime  places,  and 
took  Thronium.  He  carried  from  thence  fome  hoftages,  and  at 

Alope  defeated  a  body  of  Locrians,  who  were  marching  to  its 
relief. 

The  fame  fummer,  the  Athenians  tranfported  from  fEgina  all  the  in- 

reproach- 

ing  them  as  the  principal  authors  of  the  prefent  war.  And  judging 
they  might  fecurely  keep  pofieffion  of  fEgina,  which  lay  fo  near  to 
Peloponnefus,  if  they  peopled  it  with  a  colony  of  their  own  —with 
this  view,  not  long  after,  they  fixed  fome  of  their  own  people  in 
pofiefflon  of  it.  The  Lacedemonians  received  the  fEginetae  on  their 

expulfion. 


habitants,  not  only  the  men  but  the  children  and  the  women. 


e'xpulfion,  and  affigned  them  Thyraea  for  their  place  of  refidence, 
and  the  country  about  it  for  their  fubfiftence,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  own  enmity  to  the  Athenians,  but  the  particular  obligations 
they  lay  under  to  the  iEginetae,  for  the  fuccour  they  had  given  them 
in  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  the  infurredlion  of  the  Helots. 

The  diftridt  of  Thyraea  lies  between  Argia  and  Laconia,  declining 
quite  down  to  the  fea.  Here  fome  of  them  fixed  their  refidence,  but 
the  reft  were  difperfed  into  other  parts  of  Greece. 

The  fame  fummer,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  lunar  month,  at  which  EeUpfi  of  the 
time  alone  it  can  pofiibly  fall  out,  there  was  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  in^' 
the  afternoon.  The  fun  looked  for  a  time  like  the  crefcent  of  the 
moon,  and  fome  ftars  appeared,  but  the  full  orb  ftione  out  afterwards 
in  all  its  luflre. 

The  fame  fummer  alfo,  the  Athenians,  who  had  hitherto  regarded  Sitalces. 
as  their  enemy  Nymphodorus  the  fon  of  Pythes  of  Abdera,  whofe 
lifter  was  married  to  Sitalces,  and  who  had  a  great  influence  over 
him,  made  him  their  public  friend  and  invited  him  to  Athens. 

by  this  to  gain  over  Sitalces  the  fon  of  Teres  king  of  Thrace 
to  their  alliance.  This  Teres,  father  of  Sitalces,  was  the  firft  who 
made  the  kingdom  of  Odryfa  the  largeft  in  all  Thrace :  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  Thracians  are  free  and  governed  by  their  own  laws. 
ButthisTeres  was  not  in  the  leaft  related  to  Tereus,who  married  from 
Athens  Procne  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  nor  did  they  both  belong 
to  the  fame  part  of  Thrace.  Tereus  lived  in  Daulia  a  city  of  that 
province,  which  is  now  called  Phocis,  and  which  in  his  time  was  in¬ 
habited  by  Thracians.  Here  it  was  that  the  women  executed  the 


tragical  bufinefs  of  Itys ;  and  many  poets  who  make  mention  of  the 


Daulian 


And  it  is  more 


Pandion 


mutual 


r  - 

feated  at  Odryfae,  which  is  many  days  journey  further  off.  But  Te¬ 
res,  whofe  name  is  not  the  fame  with  Tereus,  was  the  firft  king  of 


U  2 


Od  ry  fa;. 
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'Ihc  Athenians 
invade  Me- 
jar  a. 


Odryfe,  and  compaffed  the  regal  power  by  violence.  This  man’s 
fon  Sitalces  the  Athenians  admitted  into  their  alliance,  hoping  he 
might  gain  over  to  their  fide  the  cities  of  Thrace  and  Perdiccas. 
Nymphodorus  arriving  at  Athens  finilhed  the  alliance  with  Sitalces, 
and  made  his  fon  Sadocus  an  Athenian.  He  alfo  undertook  to  bring 
the  war  now  in  Thrace  to  an  end,  and  to  perfuade  Sitalces  to  fend 
to  the  Athenians  a  body  of  Thracian  horfemen  and  targeteers.  He 
alfo  reconciled  Perdiccas  to  the  Athenians  by  procuring  for  him  the 
reftitution  of  Therme  :  Immediately  after  which,  Perdiccas  joined 
the  Athenians  and  Phormio  in  the  expedition  againfl  the  Chalcideans. 
Thus  was  Sitalces  the  fon  of  Teres  a  Thracian  king,  and  5  Perdiccas 
the  fon  of  Alexander  a  Macedonian  king,  brought  into  the  Athenian 

f 

league. 

The  Athenians  in  the  fleet  of  one  hundred  fail,  ftill  continuing 
their  cruize  on  the  coafl  of  Peloponnefus,  took  Solium  a  fort  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Corinthians,  and  delivered  the  place  with  the  diftridt  of 
land  belonging  to  it  to  the  Palirenfians,  exclufively  of  other  Acarnani- 
ans.  They  took  alfo  by  ftorm  Aj^acus  of  which  Evarchus  was  tyrant, 
whom  they  forced  to  fly  away,  and  added  the  town  to  their  own 
aflociation.  Sailing  from  hence  to  the  ifland  Cephallene,  they  re¬ 
duced  it  without  a  battle.  Cephallene  lies  towards  Acarnania  and 
Leucas,  and  hath  four  cities ;  the  Pallenlians,  Cranians,  Samaeans, 
Pronaeans.  Not  long  after  this  the  fleet  failed  back  to  Athens. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  fummer,  the  Athenians  with  all  their  forces, 
citizens  and  fojourners,  made  an  incurlion  into  the  territories  of 


5  Macedonia  at  this  time  was  not  reck¬ 
oned  a  part  of  Greece,  and  both  king  and 
people  were  regarded  as  Barbarians.  Alex¬ 
ander,  father  of  this  Perdiccas,  was  obliged 
to  plead  an  Argivc  pedigree,  in  order  to 
affift  at  the  Olympic  games.  And  Per¬ 
diccas  now  himfelf,  whofe  fucccflor  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  not  many  years  after, 


was  leader  of  Greece  and  conqueror  of  Afia, 
was  at  this  time  balancing  between  the 
Lacedemonians  and  Athenians,  important 
to  either  merely  as  a  neighbour  to  their  co¬ 
lonies  in  Thrace.  The  Greek  generals 
will  be  fometimes  feen  in  this  hiftory  to 
ufe  the  monarch  of  Macedonia  very  ca¬ 
valierly. 

Megara, 
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Megara,  under  the  command  of  Pericles  the  fon  of  Xantippus. - 

Thofe  alfo,  who  had  been  cruizing  about  Peloponnefus  in  the  fleet 
of  one  hundred  fail  (for  they  were  now  at  Angina)  finding  upon  their 
return  that  all  their  fellow-citizens  were  marched  in  the  general  ex¬ 
pedition  againft  Megara,  followed  them  with  the  fleet,  and  came  up 
to  them.  By  this  means,  the  army  of  the  Athenians  became  the 
largefl:  they  had  ever  at  any  time  got  together,  the  city  being  now 
in  its  moft  flourifhing  ftate,  and  as  yet  uninfedted  with  the  plague: 
For  there  were  of  Athenian  citizens  only  no  lefs  than  ten  thoufand 
heavy-armed,  exclufive  of  the  three  thoufand  who  were  now  at  Po- 
tidsea :  The  fojourners  of  Athens  who  marched  out  along  with  them, 
were  not  fewer  than  three  thoufand  heavy-armed  :  They  had  befides 
a  very  large  number  of  light-armed  foldiers.  They  laid  wafte  the 
greatefl:  part  of  the  country,  and  then  returned  to  Athens.  Every  fuc- 
ceeding  year  of  the  war,  the  Athenians  conftantly  repeated  thefe  in- 
curfions  into  the  territory  of  Megara,  fometimes  with  their  cavalry, 
and  fometimes  with  all  their  united  force,  till  at  laft  they  made  thern- 

felves  matters  of  Nifasa. 


In  the  clofe  alfo  of  the  Summer,  Atalante,  an  ifland  lying  near 
the  Locrians  of  Opus,  ’till  now  uninhabited,  was  fortified  and  gar- 
rifoned  by  the  Athenians,  to  prevent  the  pirates  of  Opus  and  other 

parts  of  Locris,  from  annoying  Euboea.  - - Thefe  were  the  tranf- 

adtions  of  the  Summer,  after  the  departure  of  the  Peloponnefians  out 


Take  ffkfoi 
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of  Attica. 


The  Winter  following,  Evarchus  the  Acarnanian,  who  had  a  great 
defire  to  recover  Aftacus,  prevailed  with  the  Corinthians  to  carry  him 


thither,  with 


fleet  of  forty  fliips,  and  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred 


heavy-armed,  and  endeavor  to  re-ertablifh  him.  He  himfelf  alfo 
hired  fome  auxiliaries  for  the  fame  purpofe.  This  armament  was 
commanded  by  Euphamidas  fon  of  Ariflonymus,  Timoxenus  fon  of 
Timocrates,  and  Eumachus  fon  of  Chryfis ;  who  failing  thither  exe¬ 
cuted  their  bufinefs.  They  had  a  mind  to  endeavor  the  redudtion  of 
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fome  others  of  the  maritime  towns  of  Acarnania,  but  mifcarrying  in 
every  attempt  they  made,  they  returned  home.  But  in  their  pafiage 
touching  at  Cephallene,  and  debarking  upon  the  lands  of  the  Cra- 
nians,  they  were  treacheroufly  inveigled  into  a  conference,  where  the 
Cranians  falling  fuddenly  upon  them,  kill  fome  of  their  men.  It  was 
not  without  difficulty,  that  they  drew  the  others  fafely  off,  and  gained 
their  own  ports. 

But  the  fame  Winter,  the  Athenians,  in  conformity  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  cuftom  of  their  country,  folemnized  a  public  funeral  for  thofe 
who  had  been  fir  ft  killed  in  this  war,  in  the  manner  as  follows - 

The  bones  of  the  flain  are  brought  to  a  tabernacle  ere&ed  for  the 
purpofe  three  days  before,  and  all  are  at  liberty  to  deck  out  the  re¬ 
mains  of  their  friends  at  their  own  difcretion.  But  when  the  grand 

proceffion  is  made,  the  cyprefs-coffins  are  drawn  on  carriages,  one 
for  every  tribe,  in  each  of  which  are  feparately  contained  the  bones 
of  all  who  belonged  to  that  tribe.  One  fumptuous  bier  is  carried 
along  empty  for  thofe  that  are  loft,  whofe  bodies  could  not  be  found 
amongft  the  flain.  All  who  are  willing,  both  citizens  and  ftrangers, 
attend  the  folemnity ;  and  the  women  who  were  related  to  the  de- 
ceafed,  ftand  near  the  fepulchre  groaning  and  lamenting.  They  de- 
polit  the  remains  in  the  public  fepulchre,  which  ftands  in  the  fineft 
fuburb  of  the  city  ;  — —  for  it  hath  been  the  conftant  cuftom  here 
to  bury  all  who  fell  in  war,  except  thofe  at  Marathon,  whole  extra¬ 
ordinary  valour  they  judged  proper  to  honour  with  a  fepulchre  on  the 
field  of  battle.  As  foon  as  they  are  interred,  fome  one  fele&ed  for 
the  office  by  the  public  voice,  and  ever  a  perfon  in  great  efteem  for 
his  underftanding,  and  of  high  dignity  amongft  them,  pronounces 

over  them  the  decent  panegyric - and  this  done,  they  depart. 

Through  all  the  war,  as  the  occafions  recurred,  this  method  was  con- 
ftantly  obferved.  But  over  thefe,  the  firft  victims  of  it,  Pericles  fon 
of  Xantippus  was  appointed  to  fpeak.  So,  when  the  proper  time 
was  come,  walking  from  the  fepulchre,  and  mounting  a  lofty  pulpit 

erected 
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ere&ed  for  the  purpofe,  from  whence  he  might  be  heard  more  di- 
ftindtly  by  the  company,  he  thus  began  — — 

“  MANY  of  thofe,  who  have  fpoken  before  me  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  have  commended  the  author  of  that  law  which  we  are  now 
<c  obeying,  for  having  inftituted  an  oration  to  the  honour  of  thofe 
“  who  facrifice  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country.  For  my  part, 
<(  I  think  it  fufficient,  for  men  who  have  approved  their  virtue  in 
t(  a&ion,  by  action  to  be  honoured  for  it  —  by  fuch  as  you  fee  the 

“  public  gratitude  now  performing  about  this  funeral ;  and - that 

“  the  virtues  of  many  ought  not  to  be  endangered  by  the  manage- 
*'  ment  of  any  one  perfon,  when  their  credit  muft  precarioufly  de- 
“  pend  on  his  oration,  which  may  be  good  and  may  be  bad.  Difli- 
‘‘  cult  indeed  it  is,  judicioufly  to  handle  a  fubjedt,  where  even  pro- 
,c  bable  truth  will  hardly  gain  aftent.  The  hearer,  enlightned  by  a 
**  long  acquaintance,  and  warm  in  his  affedtion,  may  quickly  pro- 
“  nounce  every  thing  unfavourably  expreffed,  in  refpedt  to  what  he 
“  wilhes  and  what  he  knows,  —  whilft  the  ftranger  pronounceth  all 
*c  exaggerated,  through  envy  of  thofe  deeds,  which  he  is  confcious 
“  are  above  his  own  atchievement.  For  the  praifes  bellowed  on 
“  others  are  then  only  to  be  endured,  when  men  imagine  they  can 
“  do  thofe  feats  they  hear  to  have  been  done  :  They  envy  what  they 
cannot  equal,  and  immediately  pronounce  it  falfe.  Yet,  as  this 
“  folemnity  hath  received  its  fandtion  from  the  authority  of  our  an- 
“  ceftors,  it  is  my  duty  alfo  to  obey  the  law,  and  to  endeavor  to 
“  procure,  fo  far  as  I  am  able,  the  good-will  and  approbation  of  all 

“  my  audience. 

“  I  fhall  therefore  begin  firft  with  our  forefathers,  fince  both  juftice 
M  and  decency  require  we  fhould  on  this  occafion  beftow  on  them 
“  an  honourable  remembrance.  In  this  our  country  they  kept  them- 
“  felves  always  firmly  fettled,  and  through  their  valour  handed  it 
“  down  free  to  every  fince  fucceeding  generation.  Wordiy  indeed 

“  of 
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of  praife  are  they,  and  yet  more  worthy  are  our  immediate  fa- 
“  thersj  fince  enlarging  their  own  inheritance  into  the  extenlive  ern- 
“  pire  which  we  now  poftefs,  they  bequeathed  that  their  work  of 
*£  toil  to  us,  their  Tons.  Yet  even  thefe  fucceffes,  we  ourfelves  here 
“  prefent,  we  who  are  yet  in  the  ftrength  and  vigor  of  our  days  have 
t(  nobly  improved,  and  have  made,  fuch  provifions  for  this  our 
“  Athens,  that  now  it  is  all-fufficient  in  itfelf  to  anfwer  every  exi- 
“  gence  of  war  and  of  peace.  I  mean  not  here  to  recite  thofe  mar- 
“  tial  exploits  by  which  thefe  ends  were  accomplifhed,  or  the  refo- 

"  lute  defences  we  ourfelves  and  our  fathers  have  made  againft  the 

% 

“  formidable  jnvafions  of  Barbarians  and  Greeks  —  your  own  know- 

“  ledge  of  thefe  will  excufe  the  long  detail.  But - by  what  me- 

“  thods  we  have  rofe  to  this  height  of  glory  and  power;  by  what 
“  polity  and  by  what  conduct  we  are  thus  aggrandized,  I  fhall  firft 
“  endeavor  to  fhew;  and  then  proceed  to  the  praife  of  the  deceafed. 
“  Thefe,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  no  impertinent  topics  on  this  occa- 
“  lion;  the  difcuffion  of  them  mud  be  beneficial  to  this  numerous 
“  company  of  Athenians  and  of  ftrangers. 

<4  We  are  happy  in  a  form  of  government  which  cannot  envy  the 
“  laws  of  our  neighbors;  —  for  it  hath  ferved  as  a  model  to  others, 

“  but  is  original  at  Athens.  And  this  our  form,  as  committed  not 
<c  to  the  few,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  is  called  a  de- 
“  mocracy.  How  different  foever  in  a  private  capacity,  we  all  enjoy 
<(  the  fame  general  equality  our  laws  are  fitted  to  preferve ;  and  fu- 
“  perior  honours,  juft  as  we  excel.  The  public  adminiftration  is 
“  not  confined  to  a  particular  family,  but  is  attainable  only  by  merits 
“  Poverty  is  not  an  hindrance,  fince  whoever  is  able  to  ferve  his 
u  country,  meets  with  no  obftacle  to  preferment  from  his  firft  ob- 
“  feurity.  The  offices  of  the  fate  we  go  through  without  obftruc- 
<£  tions  from  one  another ;  and  live  together  in  the  mutual  endear- 
ments  of  private  life  without  fufpicions;  not  angry  with,  a  neighbor 
“  for  following  the  bent  of  his  own  humour,  nor  putting  on  that 

“  countenance 
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countenance  of  difcontent,  which  pains  tho’  it  cannot  punifh - 

fo  that  in  private  life  we  converfe  together  without  diffidence  or 
damage,  whilft  we  dare  not  on  any  account  offend  againft  the 
Public  through  the  jjsverence  we  bear  to  the  magifiratcs  and  the 
laws,  chiefly  to  thofe  enabled  for  redrefs  of  the  injured,  and  to 
thofe  unwritten ,  a  breach  of  which  is  allowed  difgrace.  Our 
laws  have  further  provided  for  the  mind  moft  frequent  intermif- 
fions  of  care  by  the  appointment  of  public  recreations  and  facri- 
fices  6  throughout  the  year,  elegantly  performed  with  a  peculiar 
pomp,  the  daily  delight  of  which  is  a  charm  that  puts  melancholy 
to  flight.  The  grandeur  of  this  our  Athens  caufeth  the  produce  of 
the  whole  earth  to  be  imported  here,  by  which  we  reap  a  familiar 
enjoyment,  not  more  of  the  delicacies  of  our  own  growth,  than  of 
thofe  of  other  nations. 

**  In  the  affairs  of  war  we  excel  thofe  of  our  enemies,  who  ad¬ 
here  to  methods  oppolite  to  our  own.  For  we  lay  open  Athens 
to  general  refort,  nor  ever  drive  any  Arranger  from  us  whom  either 
improvement  or  curiofity  hath  brought  amongft  us,  left  any  enemy 
fliould  hurt  us  by  feeing  what  is  never  concealed.  We  place  not 
fo  great  a  confidence  in  the  preparatives  and  artifices  of  war,  as  in 
the  native  warmth  of  our  fouls  impelling  us  to  adfion.  In  point 
of  education,  the  youth  of  fome  people  are  inured  by  a  courfe  of 
laborious  exercife,  to  fupport  toil  and  hardfhip  like  men  ;  but  we, 
notwithftanding  our  eafy  and  elegant  way  of  life,  face  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  war  as  intrepidly  as  they.'  This  may  be  proved  by  fluffs, 
fince  the  Lacedaemonians  never  invade  our  territories,  barely  with 
their  own,  but  with  the  united  Arength  of  all  their  confederates. 
But,  when  we  invade  the  dominions  of  our  neighbours,  for  the 
moft  part  we  conquer  without  difficulty  in  an  enemy’s  country 

6  Befide  the  vafl  number  of  feftivals,  times  public  games,  the  prefidents  in  courfc 
which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  with  pom-  offered  up  facrifices  every  morning  conftant- 
pous  proceffions,  cofllr  facrifices,  and  fome-  ly  for  the  public  welfare. 
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of  our  whole  force  no  enemy  yet  hgffi  ever,  experienced,  hecaiife 
it  is  divided  by  out  naval,  e^pedipons,  or  engaged  ift  th$  different 
quarters  of  our  fervice  by  laud.  Bgt  if  any  where,  they .  engage 
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and  defeat  a  lmall  party 
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a  total  defeat ;  and  if  t>hey  are  beaL  they  y/cic  c^ta^ly  over- 
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powered  by  our  united,  ftrengjh.  What,  tho!-  from.  a.  ftate.  of  in¬ 
activity  rather  than,  laborious  exercife,  or  with  a  na.tpral  rather 
than  an  acquired  valouf,  we  learn  to  eppppnter  danger  ?  --this  good 
at  lea  ft  we  receive  fjrqra,  it,  tdraf  we  never  drppp 
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pofliblp  misfortunes,  and  \yhen  wp  hazard 


courageous  than,  thofe  who 


“  to  it. 


deferves 
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admired,  and  in  many  we  have  yet  to  mention, 

living  we  ftae.w  an  elpgn 
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not  in  the  vanity  of  difcourfp.  A  confefiipn  of  poverty  is  dif- 
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is  vifibly  in  the  fame  perfons  an  attention  to  their  own  private 
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And  yet,  we  pafs,  the  founded:  judgments,  and  are  quick 


ing 


thinking 


prejudicial  to  adtions,  but  rather  the  not  being  dply  prepared  by 

^bate,  before  we  are  objiged  tQ  prpqeed  to  execution, 
fiftp  opr  diftinguifhing  excellence,  that  in  the.  hour  of 

action  we  fliew  the  greateft  courage,  and  yet  debat4beforehand  the 


expediency  of  our  meafures. 


deliberation  makes  them 


courage  of  others  is  the 
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doubtedly  mull  be  owned  to  have  the  greateft  fouls,  who,  moft 
acutely  fenfible  of  the  miferies  of  war  and  the  fweets  of  peace, 
are  not  hence  in  the  led.il  deterred  from  facing  danger. 
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preferve  friends,  not  by  receiving  but  by  conferring  obligations. 
For  be,  tfcho  does  a  kindnefs,  hath  the  advantage  over  him,  who 
by  the  law  of  gratitude  becomes  a  debtor  to  his  benefactor.  The 
perfon  obliged  is  compelled  to  aft  the  more  infipid  part,  confcious 
that  a  return  of  kindnefs  is  merely  a  payment  and  not  an  obliga¬ 
tion.  And  we  alone  are  fplendidly  beneficent  to  others,  not  fo 

much  from  interefted  motives,  as  for  the  credit  of  pure  liberality. 

*  % 

I  fhall  film  up  what  yet  remains,  by  only  adding -  that  our 

Athens  in  general  is  the  fchool  of  Greece  ;  and,  that  every  fingle 
Athenian  amo'ngft  us,  Is  excellently  formed  by  his  perfonal  qua¬ 
lifications,  for  all  the  various  feenes  of  active  life,  afting  with  a 
moft  graceful  demednor,  and  a  mod  ready  haiait  of  difpatch. 

“  That  I  have  not  on  this  occafion  made  ufe  of  a  pomp  of  words, 
bilt  the  truth  of  faffs,  that  height  to  which  by  fuch  a  conduft 
this  State  hath  rofe,  is  an  undeniable  proof.  For  we  are  now  the 
only  pfeople  of  the  world  who  are  found  by  experience  to  be 
greater  than  in  report - the  only  people  who,  repelling  the  at¬ 

tacks  of  an  ihvaaing  enerhy,  exempts  their  defeat  from  the  blufh 
of  indignation,  and  to  their  tributaries  yields  no  dilcontent,  as  if 
fubjedt  to  men  unworthy  to  command.  That  we  deferve  our 

.  %  I 

power,  we  need  no  evidence  to  manifefl.  We  have  great  and 
fignal  proofs  of  this,  which  intide  us  to  the  admiration  of  the  pre- 
fent  and  of  future  ages.  We  want  no  Homer  to  be  the  herald  of 
our  praife ;  no  poet  to  deck  off  a  hidory  with  the  charms  of 
verfe,  where  the  opinion  of  exploits  mud;  fuffer  by  a  drift  rela- 


tioh.  Every -^a  hath  been  opened  by  our  fleets,  and  every  land  been 
pfenetrated  by  our  armies,  which  have  every  wfierc  left  behind  them 
eternal  monuments  of  our  enmity  and  our  friendmlp. 
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“  In  the  juft  defence  of  fuch  a  Stale,  thefe  vi&ims  of  their  own 
valour,  fcorning  the  ruin  threatned  to  it,  have  valiantly  fought  and 
bravely  died.  And  every  one  of  thofe  who  furvive  is  ready,  I  am 
perfuaded,  to  facrifice  life  in  fuch  a  caufe.  And  for  this  reafon  have 
I  enlarged  fo  much  on  national  points,  to  give  the  cleareft  proof 
that  in  the  prefent  war  we  have  more  at  ftake  than  men  whofe 
public  advantages  are  not  fo  valuable,  and  to  illuftrate  by  adtual 
evidence,  how  great  a  commendation  is  due  to  them  who  are  now 
my  fubjedt,  and  the  greateft  part  of  which  they  have  already  re¬ 
ceived.  For  the  encomiums  with  which  I  have  celebrated  the 
State,  have  been  earned  for  it  by  the  bravery  of  thefe,  and  of  men 
like  thefe.  And  fuch  compliments  might  be  thought  too  high  and 
exaggerated,  if  pafled  on  any  Grecians,  but  them  alone.  The  fa¬ 
tal  period,  to  which  thefe  gallant  fouls  are  now  reduced,  is  the 
fureft  evidence  of  their  merit  — an  evidence  begun  in  their  lives 
and  compleated  in  their  deaths.  For  it  is  a  debt  of  juftice  to  pay 
fuperior  honours  to  men,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  in  lighting 
for  their  countrey,  tho’ inferior  to  others  in  every  virtue  but  that  of 
valour.  Their  laft  fervice  effaceth  all  former  demerits,  —  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  public  ;  their  private  demeanors  reached  only  to  a 
few.  Yet,  not  one  of  thefe  was  at  all  induced  to  fhrink  from 
danger  through  fondnefs  of  thofe  delights  which  the  peaceful  afflu¬ 
ent  life  beftows,  —  not  one  was  the  lefs  lavilh  of  his  life,  through 
that  flattering  hope  attendant  upon  want,  that  poverty  at  length 
might  be  exchanged  for  affluence.  One  paffion  there  was  in  their 


it 


minds  much  ftronger  than  thefe. 


the  defire  of  vengeance  on 


<  t 


4  C 


4  ( 


(  C 
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their  enemies.  Regarding  this,  as  the  moft  honourable  prize  of 
dangers,  they  boldly  rufhed  towards  the  mark,  to  glut  revenge, 
and  then  to  fatisfy  thofe  fecondary  paflions.  The  uncertain  event 
they  had  already  fecured  in  hope  ;  what  their  eyes  fhewed  plainly 
muft  be  done  they  trufted  their  own  valour  to  accomplilh, 
thinking  it  more  glorious  to  defend  themfelves  and  die  in  the  at¬ 
tempt. 
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tempt,  than  to  yield  and  live.  From  the  reproach  of  cowardice 
indeed  they  fled,  but  prefented  their  bodies  to  the  /hock  of  battle ; 
when,  infenfible  of  fear,  but  triumphing  in  hope,  in  the  doubt¬ 
ful  charge  they  inftantly  dropt  —  and  thus  difcharged  the  duty 
which  brave  men  owe  to  their  country. 

“  As  for  you,  who  now  furvive  them  —  it  is  your  bufinefs  to  pray 

for  a  better  fate - but,  to  think  it  your  duty  alfo  to  preferve  the 

fame  fpirit  and  warmth  of  courage  againfl  your  enemies;  not  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  expediency  of  this  from  a  mere  harangue  —  where  any 
man  indulging  a  flow  of  words  may  tell  you,  what  you  your- 
felves  know  as  well  as  he,  how  many  advantages  there  are  in  fight¬ 
ing  valiantly  again/l  your  enemies  —  but  rather,  making  the  daily— 
increaflng  grandeur  of  this  community  the  objedl  of  your  thoughts 
and  growing  quite  enamoured  of  it.  And,  when  it  really  appears 
great  to  your  apprehenfions,  think  again,  that  this  grandeur  was 
acquired  by  brave  and  valiant  men ;  by  men  who  knew  their  duty, 
and  in  the  moments  of  action  were  fenfible  of  fhame  ;  who, 
whenever  their  attempts  were  unfuccefsful,  thought  it  di/honour 
their  country  fhould  /land  in  need  of  any  thing  their  valour 
could  do  for  it,  and  fo  made  it  the  mod  glorious  prefcnt.  Bellow¬ 
ing  thus  their  lives  on  the  public,  they  have  every  one  received  a 
praife  that  will  never  decay,  a  fepulchre  that  will  always  be  moft 

illuftrious - not  that  in  which  their  bones  lie  mouldering,  but 

that  in  which  their  fame  is  preferred,  to  be  on  every  occafion, 
when  honour  is  the  employ  of  either  word  or  a<5t,  eternally  re¬ 
membered.  This  whole  earth  is  the  fepulchre  of  illu/lrious  men  j 
nor  is  it  the  infcription  on  the  columns  in  their  native  foil  alone 
that  /hews  their  merit,  but  the  memorial  of  them,  better  than  all 
infcriptions,  in  every  foreign  nation,  repolited  more  durably  in 
univerfal  remembrance,  than  on  their  own  tomb.  From  this  very 
moment,  emulating  thefe  noble  patterns,  placing  your  happine/s 


in  liberty,  and  liberty  in  valour,  be  prepared  to  encounter  all  the 
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dangers  of  war.  For,  to  be  lavifh  of  life  is  not  fo  noble  in  thofe 
whom  misfortunes  have  reduced  to  mifery  and  defpair,  as  in  men 
who  hazard  the  lofs  of  a  comfortable  fubfiftence,  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  the  bleffings  this  world  affords,  by  an  unfuccefsful  en- 
terprize.  Adverfity  after  a  feries  of  eafe  and  affluence  finks 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  a  man  of  fpirit,  than  the  ftroke  of  death 
infenfibly  received  in  the  vigor  of  life  and  public  hope. 


C  £ 


parents 


I  fhall  ra- 


of  them  may  be  attending  here,  I  do  not  bewail, 
ther  comfort.  It  is  well  known  to  what  unhappy  accidents  they 
were  liable  from  the  moment  of  their  birth  j  and,  that  happinefs 
belongs  to  men  who  have  reached  the  mod:  glorious  period  of  life, 


as  thefe  now  have  who  are  to  you  the  fource  of  forrow, 


thefe. 


whofe  life  hath  received  its  ample  meafure,  happy  in  its  conti¬ 
nuance,  and  equally  happy  in  its  conclufion.  I  know  it  in  truth 
a  difficult  tafk,  to  fix  comfort  in  thofe  breads,  which  will  have 
frequent  remembrances  in  feeing  the  happinefs  of  others,  of  what 
they  once  themfelves  enjoyed.  And  forrow  flows  not  from  the  ab- 
fence  of  thofe  good  things  we  have  never  yet  experieric«h  but 

from  the  lofs  of  thofe  to  which  we  have  been  accudomed.  They 
who  are  not  yet  by  age  exempted  from  idiie,  fhoidd  be  comforted 


the  hope 


The  children  yet  to  be  born  will  be 


a  private  benefit  to  fome,  in  caufing  them 
longer  are,  and  will  be  a  double 


fueh 


benefit 


venting  its  defolation,  and  providing  for  its  feCurity.  For  thofe 


be 


value  to  the  public,  who  have  no  children  to  expofo  to  danger  for 


its  fafety. 


But  you,  whofe  age  is  already  far  advanced,  com¬ 


pute  the  greater  fhare  of  happinefs  your  longer  time  hath  afforded 
for  fo  much  gain,  perfuaded  in  yourfelves,  the  remainder  will  be 
but  fliort,  and  enlighten  that  fpace  by  the  glory  gained  by  thefe. 
It  is  greatnefs  of  foul  alone  that  never  grows  old  ;  nor  is  it  wealth 

11  that 
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“  that  delights  in  the  latter  ftage  of  life,  as  fome  give  out,  fo  much 
“  as  honour. - 

“  To  you,  the  Jons  and  brothers  of  the  deceafed,  whatever  num- 
“  bpr  of  yop.  qm  here,  a  fi.eld  of  hardy  contention,  is  opened.  For 
“  h/m,  who  no  longer  is,  every  one  is  ready  to  commend,  fo  that  to* 
“  whatever  height  you  pufh  your  deferts,  you  will  fcarce  ever  be 
“  thought  to  equal,  but  to  be  fomewhat  inferior  to  thefe.  Envy 
“  will  exert  itfelf  againft  a  competitor,  whilft  life  remains  ;  but 
“  when  death  hops  the  competition,  affedion  will  applaud  without 
“  reftraint. 

4 

“  If  after  this  it  be  expeded  from  me  to  fay  any  thing  to  you,  who 
“  are  now  reduced  to  a  hate  of  widowhood  about  female  vir- 

“  tue,  I.  fball  exprefs  it  all  in  one  fhort  admonition  ; - -  It  is  your 

“  greateft:  glory  not  to  be  deficient  in  the  virtue  peculiar  to  your  fex, 
“  and  to  give  the  men  as  little  handle  as  poffible  to  talk  of  your  be- 
“  haviour,  whether  well  or  ill. 

“  I  have  now  difcharged  the  province  allotted  me  by  the  laws, 
<(  and  faid  what  I  thought  molb  pertinent  to  this  aifembly.  Our 
“  departed  friends  have  by  fads  been  already  honoured.  Their 
“  children  from  this  day  till  they  arrive  at  manhood  {hall  be 
“  educated  at  7  the  public  expence  of  the  State,  which  hath  appointed 
“  fo  beneficial  a  meed  for  thefe  and  all  future  relids  of  the  public 
“  contefts.  For  wherever  the  greateft  rewards  are  propofed  for 
<(  virtue,  there  the  beft  of  patriots  are  ever  to  be  found.  — - — 
“  Now,  let  every  one  refpedively  indulge  the  decent  grief  for  his 
“  departed  friends,  and  then  retire.” 

Such  was  the  manner  of  the  public  funeral  folemnized  this  winter, 
and  with  the  end  of  which,  the  firft  year  of  this  war  was  alfo  ended. 

7  The  law  was,  that  they  fhould  be  of  armour,  and  honoured  with  the  firft 
inltru&ed  at  the  public  expence,  and  when  feats  in  all  public  places, 
come  to  age  prefen  ted  with  a  com  pleat  fuit 
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Attica  again 
• invaded 


T hr  plague  of 

Athens. 


I  N  the  very  beginning  of  fummer,  the  Peloponnefians  and  allies 

with  two  thirds  of  their  forces,  made  an  incurfion  as  before  into 

% 

Attica,  under  the  command  of  Archidamus  fon  of  Zeuxidamus  king 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  having  formed  their  camp,  ravaged  the 
country.  — — 

They  had  not  been  many  days  in  Attica  before  a  8  ficknefs  began 
hrfl  to  appear  amongft  the  Athenians,  fuch  as  was  reported  to  have 

raged 


B  The  hiftorian  in  the  funeral  oration 
hath  given  us  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the 
Athenian  fate,  and  the  diftinguifhing  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  that  humane  and  polite  people. 
The  plague,  which  now  broke  out,  enables 
him  to  contrafte  his  pieces,  and  give  his 
hi  (lory  a  mod  agreeable  variety.  It  is  now 
going  to  be  exceeding  folemn,  ferious,  and 
pathetic,  It  is  as  an  hforian  and  not  as  a 
phyfician  that  he  gives  us  the  relation  of  it : 
A  relation,  which  in  general  hath  been 
efteemed  an  elaborate  and  compleat  per¬ 
formance.  He  profefleth  to  give  an  accurate 
detail  of  it.  The  accuracy  hath  generally 
been  allowed,  but  it  hath  been  blamed  as  too 
minute.  Lucretius  however  hath  transfer¬ 
red  all  the  circumftances  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  into  his  own  poem,  1.  6.  en¬ 
larging  dill  more  minutely  upon  them  ; 
and  yet,  this  is  the  greateft  ornament, 
and  certainly  the  lead  exceptionable  part, 
of  his  poem.  Lucretius,  an  excellent  poet, 
affe&ed  to  write  with  the  prccifion  of  a 
philofopher;  and  Thucydides,  the  hiftor[- 

an,  always  compofed  with  the  fpirit  of  a 
poet.  Hippocrates  hath  left  fome  cafes  of 


the  plague,  which  he  hath  recited  as  a 
phyfician  ;  but  not  one  of  them  is  dated 
at  Athens.  Thucydides  hath  mentioned 
nothing  of  his  pradtifing  there,  much  lefs 
of  his  pra&ifing  with  fuccefs.  He  fays  on 
the  contrary  that  u  all  human  art  was 
totally  unavailing  f  and  his  follower  Lu* 
cretius,  that  “  Muffabat  tacito  medicina 
timore.”  The  letters  of  Hippocrates, 
which  mention  this  affair  are  certainly  fpu- 
rious :  The  fails  they  would  eftablifh  are 

without  any  grounds,  as  Le  Clerc  hath 
proved  to  conviilion  in  his  Hifloire  de  la 

rncdecine ,  1.  3.  They  make  the  plague  to 
have  broke  out  firft  in  Europe,  and  to  have 
fpread  from  thence  into  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Perfia.  This  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  account  of  Thucydides,  and  to  the 
experience  of  every  age.  All  plagues  and 
infectious  ditfempers  have  had  their  rife  in 
Africa.  Need  I  fay  more  than  that  Dr. 
Mead  hath  proved  it?  But  whether  his 
account  of  this  plague  at  Athens  be  duly 
fuccinit,  not  too  minute,  ferious, 
ing  y  and,  whether  Thucydides  hath  well 
managed  the  opportunity  it  gave  him  to 

jnoralize 
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raged  before  this  in  other  parts,  as  about  Lemnos  and  other  places. 
Yet  a  plague  fo  great  as  this,  and  fo  dreadful  a  mortality,  in  human 
memory  could  not  be  parallel’d.  The  phyficians  at  fird  could  ad- 
minider  no  relief,  through  utter  ignorance  ;  nay,  they  died  the  faded, 
the  clofer  their  attendance  on  the  dck,  and  all  human  art  was  totally 
unavailing.  Whatever  fupplications  were  offered  in  the  temples, 
whatever  recourfe  to  oracles  and  religious  rites,  all  were  infignificant ; 
at  lad,  expedients  of  this  nature  they  totally  relinquifhe'd,  overpow¬ 
ered  by  calamity.  It  broke  out  fird,  as  it  is  faid,  in  that  part  of 
./Ethiopia  which  borders  upon  Egypt ;  it  afterwards  fpread  into  Egypt 
and  Lybia,  and  into  great  part  of  the  king's,  dominions,  and  from 
thence  it  on  a  fudden  fell  on  the  city  of  the  Athenians.  The  con¬ 
tagion  diewed  itfelf  fird  in  the  Piraeus,  which  occafioned  a  report 
that  the  Peloponnefians  had  caufed  poifon  to  be  thrown  into  the 
wells,  for  as  yet  there  were  no  fountains  there.  After  this  it  fpread 
into  the  upper  city,  and  then  the  mortality  very  much  increafed.  Let 
every  one,  phyfician  or  not,  freely  declare  his  own  fentiments  about  it } 
let  him  adign  any  credible  account  of  its  rife,  or  the  caufes  drong 
enough  in  his  opinion  to  introduce  fo  terrible  a  fcene - I  fhall  only 

relate  what  it  a&ually  was;  and,  as  from  an  information  in  all  its 
fymptoms ,  none  may  be  quite  at  a  lofs  about  it,  if  ever  it  fhould 

again 

of  it  myfelf,  and  feen  many  others  afflidted  with  it. 

This  very  year,  as  is  univerfally  allowed,  had  been  more  than  any 
other  remarkably  free  from  common  diforders ;  or,  whatever  difcafes 
had  already  feized  the  body,' they  ended  at  length  in  this,  hut  thole, 
who  enjoy’d  the  mod  perfedf  health,  were  fuddenly,  without  any 
apparent  caule,  feiz’d  at  fird  with  head-rfths  extremely  violent,  with 
inflammations  and  fiery  rednefs  in  the  eyes.  Within  —  the  throat 


,  I  fhall  give  an  exadt  detail  of  them ;  having  been  fick 


moralize  like  a  man  of  virtue  and  good- 
fen  fe,  every  reader  muft  judge,  as  every 
reader  will  judge  for  himfelf.  The  tranj- 

VOL.  I. 


la  tor  hath  chiefly  cndeavoureJ  to  pro- 
ferve  that  folcmn  aiF,  whic^^Bfcoiight 
the  prime  diftinflion  of  the  original, 

Y  anti' 
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and  tongue  began  toftantly  to  be  red  as  blood ;  the  breath  was  drawn 
with  ditficuky  and  had  a  noifome  fmell.  The  fyrapfcoms  that  fec- 
ceeded  thefe  were  fneezing  and  hoarfeoefs  j  and  not  long  after,  the 
malady  descended  to  the  breaft,  with  a  violent  cough  t  But  when 
once  fettled  in  the  ftomach,  it  excited  vomitings,  in  which  was 


thrown  up  all  that  matter  phyficians  call  dif charges  of  bile,  attended 


with  exceffive  torture.  A  great  part  of  the  infe&ed 


fubjeft  to 


fijch  yioleot  hiccups  without  any  difcharge,  as  brought  upon  them  a 


ftrong  convuifion,  to  fome  but  of  a  fliort,  to  others  of  a  very  long 
continuance.  The  body,  to  the  outward  touch  was  neither  exceed¬ 


ing  hot,  nor  of  a  pallid  hue,  bat  reddilh,  livid,  marked  all  over  with 


little  puftules  and  fores.  Yet  inwardly  it  was  fcorched  with  fuch  ex- 


ceffive  heat,  that  it  could  not  bear  the  lighteft  covering  or  the  fined 
linen  upon  it,  but  muft  be  left  quite  naked.  They  longed  for  no¬ 
thing  fo  much  as  to  be  plunging  into  cold  water ;  and  many  of  thofe 
who  were  not  properly  attended,  threw  themfclves  into  wells,  hur¬ 
ried  by  a  third  not  to  be  extinguiflied  ;  and  whether  they  drank 
much  or  little,  their  torment  ftitl  continued  the  fame.  The  reftlefs- 


nefs  of  their  bodies  and  an  utter  inability  of  compofing  themfelves 
by  deep  never  abated  for  a  moment.  And  the  body,  fo  long  as  the 
diftemper  continued  in  its  height,  had  no  vifible  wafte,  but  with- 


ftood  its  rage  to  a  miracle,  fb  that  moft  of  them  perifhed  within  nine 

or  feven  days,  by  the  heat  that  fcorched  their  vitals,  tho*  their 
tfrength  was  not  exhaufted ;  or,  if  they  continued  longer,  the 
diftemper  fell  into  the  belly,  caufing  violent  ulcerations  in  the 
bowels,  accompanied  with  an  inceffant  flux,  by  which  many,  re¬ 
duced  to  an  exceflive  weaknefs,  were  carried  off.  For  the  malady 
beginning  in  the  head,  and  fettling  firfl  there,  funk  afterwards  gra¬ 
dually  down  the  whole  body.  And  whoever  got  fafe  through  all 
its  moft  dangerous  ftages,  yet  the  extremities  of  their  bodies  (till  re¬ 


tained  the  marks  of  itc  violence.  For  it  fhot  down  into  their  privy- 
members,  into  their  fingers  and  toes,  by  lofing  which  they  efcaped 
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with  life.  Some  there  were*  who  loft  their  eyes ;  ait d  fomev  who 
being  quite  recovered,*  had  at  once  totally  loft  all  memory,  and  quite 
forgot,  not  only  their  moft  intimate  friends,  but  even  their  own 
ielves.  For  as  this  diftemper  was  in  general  virulent  beyond  expref- 
fion,  Mid  its  every  part  more  grievous  than  yet  had  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  human,  nature,  fo,  in  one  particular  inftance,  it  appeared  to  be 
none  of  the  natural  infirmities  of  man,  fince  the  birds  and  beafts  that 
prey  on  human  flefh,  either  never  approached  the  dead  bodies,  of 
which  many  lay  about  uninterred  ;  or  certainly  periftied,  if  they  ever 
tafted.  *  One  proof  of  this  is  the  total  difappearance  then  of  fuch 
birds,  for  not  one  was  to  be  feen,  either  in  any  other  place,  or  about 
any  one  of  the  carcafes.  But  the  dogs,  beeaufe  of  their  conftant 
familiarity  with  man,  afforded  a  more  notorious  proof  of  this  event. 

The  nature  of  this  peftilentiai  diforder  was  in  general  — for  I  have 
purpofely  omitted  its  many  varied  appearances,  or  the  circumftances 
particular  to  fame  of  the>  infedted  in  contradiftindtion  to  others — fuch 
as  hath  been  described.  None  of  the  common  maladies  incident  to 


9  This  paflage  is  tranflated  clofe  to  the 
letter  of  the  original.  It  was  intended  by 
the  Author  to  Qsew  the  exceffive  malignancy 
of  the  plague,  as  the  very  flelh  of  the  dead 
bodies  was  fo  fatally  peftilentiai  to  carnivo¬ 
rous  animal;  — *  “Either,  they  never  taft- 
ed;  or,  if  they  tafted,  died.”  One-proof 
of  this  is  prefumptivc,  arifmg  from  the  dif¬ 
appearance  of  all  birds  of  prey.  The  fe- 
cond  was  certain,  and  atrobjett  of  fenfiblc 
obfervation.  Every  body  could  fee  that  dogs, 
thofe  familiar  animals  who  live  with  and 
accompany  men  abroad,  either  never  tafted  ; 
or,  if  hunger  at  any  time  forced  them  to 
it,  they  certainly  loft  their  lives.  Lucre¬ 
tius  literally  tranflates  the  arcumjlance  itfelf, 
blit  hath  enlarged  in  the  prosfs>  and  inti¬ 
mates  that  the  diftemper  raged  amongft 


of  the  dead,  and  was  general  to  every  living 

fpecies. 

Multaque  humi  cum  inhumata  jacerent  cor¬ 
pora  fupra 

Corporibus,  tamen  alituum  genus  atque  fc~ 
rarum 

Aut  procul  abfiliebat,  ut  acrem  exiret  odo- 
rem: 

Aut,  ubi  guftlrat,  languebat  morte  propin- 
qu§. 

Nec  tamen  omnino  temere  illis  folibus  ulla 

Comparebat  avis,  nec  no&ibu*  fzecla  fera- 
rum 

Exibant  fylvis:  languebant  pleraque  morbo, 

Et  moriebantur:  cum  primis  fida  canum  vis 

Strata  viis  animam  ponebat  in  omnibus 
xgram ; 

Extorquebat  enim  vitam  vis  morbida  mem- 
bris. 

human 


thof«  animals,  even  without  eating  the  flelh 


Y 


2 
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human  nature  prevailed  at  that  timej  or,  whatever  diforder  any 
where  appeared,  it  ended  in  this.  Some  died,  merely  for  want  of  care  j 
and  fome,  with  all  the  care  that  could  poflibly  be  taken ;  nor  was 
any  one  medicine  difcovered,  from  whence  could  be  promifed  any 
certain  relief,  fince  that  which  gave  eafe  to  one,  was  prejudicial  to 
another.  Whatever  difference  there  was  in  bodies,  in  point  of 
ftrength  or  in  point  of  weaknefs,  it  availed  nothing;  all  were  equally 

fwept  away  before  it,  in  fpite  of  regular  diet  and  ftudied  prefcriptions. 

■ 

Yet  the  mod  affe&ing  circumftances  of  this  calamity  were  —  that  de¬ 
jection  of  mind,  which  conftantly  attended  the  firft  attack ;  for  the 
mind  finking  at  once  into  dcfpair,  they  the  fooner  gave  themfelves 
up  without  a  ffruggle  — -  and,  that  mutual  tendernefs  in  taking  care 
of  one  another,  which  communicated  the  infection,  and  made  them 
drop  like  flieep  '.  This  latter  cafe  caufed  the  mortality  to  be  fo  great. 
For  if  fear  withheld  them  from  going  near  one  another,  they  died 
for  want  of  help,  fo  that  many  houfes  became  quite  defolate  for  want 
of  needful  attendance :  And,  if  they  ventured,  they  were  gone. 
This  was  mod  frequently  the  cafe  of  the  kind  and  compaffionate. 
Such  perfons  were  afliamed,  out  of  a  felfifh  concern  for  themfelves, 
entirely  to  abandon  their  friends,  when  their  menial  fervants,  no 
longer  able  to  endure  the  groans  and  lamentations  of  the  dying,  had 
been  compelled  to  fly  from  fuch  a  weight  of  calamity.  But  thofe 
efpecially,  who  had  fafely^gone  through  it,  took  pity  on  the  dying  and 
the  fick,  becaufe  they  knew  by  experience  what  it  really  was,  and 
were  now  fecure  in  themfelves ;  for  it  never  feized  any  one  a  fecond 

i  This  paffage  is  thus  tranfiated  upon  the  turesdie;  and  he  hath  put  before  it  what 
authority  of  Dr.  Mead,  in  his  treatife  on  follows  a  little  after  in  Thucydides, 
the  Plague,  which  convinced  me,  that  the 

comma  fhould  be  omitted  in  the  original  af-  Nam  quicunque  fuos  fugitabant  vifere  ad 
ter  tTif*,  and  be  governed  of  regros, 

atal.  Lucretius  hath  given  it  a  different  Vital'  nimium  cupidi,  mortirque  timentes, 
turn,  as  if  the  refemblance  to  fheep  was  Poenibat  paul6  p6(l  turpi  morte  malique 
not  in  their  dying  faff,  but  to  the  forlorn  Defertos,  opis  experte*,  incuria  maiStans, 

and  folitary  manner  in  which  thofe  crea-  Lanigcras  tanquam  pecudes,  ct  bucera  fa-cla. 

time 
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time  fo  as  to  be  mortal.  Such  were  looked  upon  as  quite  happy  by 
others,  and  were  themfelves  at  firft  overjoyed  in  their  late  efcape,  and 
the  groundlefs  hope  that  hereafter  no  diftemper  would  prove  fatal  to 
them.  Befide  this  reigning  calamity,  the  general  removal  from  the 
country  into  the  city,  was  a  heavy  grievance,  more  particularly  to 

thofe  who  had  been  neceflitated  to  come  thither*  For  as  they  had  no 

# 

houfes,;  But  dwelled  all  the  fummer-feafon  in  booths,  where  there 
was  fcarce  room  to  breathe,  the  peftilence  deftroyed  with  the  utmoft 
diforder,  fo  that  they  lay  together  in  heaps,  the  dying  upon  the  dead, 
and  the  dead  upon  the  dying.  -  Some  were  tumbling  one  over  another 
in  the  public  ftreets,  or  lay  expiring,  round  about  every  fountain, 
whither  they  had  crept  to  afluage  their  immoderate  third.  The 
temples,  in  which  they  had  erected  tents  for  their  reception,  were 
full  of  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  had  expired  there.  For  in  a  cala¬ 
mity  fo  outrageoufly  violent  and  univerfal  defpair,  things  facred  and 
holy  had  quite  loft  their  diftindtion.  Nay,  all  regulations  obferved 
before  in  matters  of  fepulture  were  quite  confounded,  fince  every 
one  buried  wherever  he  could  find  a  place.  Some,  whole  fepulchres 


were  already  filled  by  the  numbers  which  had  perifhed  in  their  own 
families,  were  fhamefully  compelled  to  feize  thofe  of  others.  They 


furprized  on  a  fudden  the  piles  which  others  had  built  for  their  own 
friends,  and  burned  their  dead  upon  them;  and  fome,  whilft  one 


body  was  burning  on  a  pile,  tolled  another  body  they  had  dragged 

thither  upon  it,  and  went  their  way. 

Thus  did -the -peftilence  give  their  firft  rife  to  thofe  iniquitous  adds 

which  prevailed  more  and  more  in  Athens.  For  every  one  was  now 
more  eafily  induced  openly  to  do  what  for  decency  they  did  only  co¬ 
vertly  before.  They  faw  the  ftrange  mutability  of  outward  condi¬ 
tion,  the  rich  untimely  cut  off,  and  their  wealth  pouring  fuddenly 
on  the  indigent  and  neceflitous;  fo-that  they  ,  thought  it  prudent  to 
catch  hold  of  fpeedy  enjoyments  arid  quick  gulls  of  :  pleafure;  per- 
fuaded,  that  their  bodies  arid  their  wealth  might  be  their  own  merely 
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for  the  day;  Nat  any  one  continued  refolute  enough  to  form,  any  ho¬ 
ned  oj?  generous  de%»,  when  fo>  uncertain  whether  he  fhould  live  to 
effect  it.  Whatever  he  knew  could  improve  the  pleafure  or  fatis- 
faftion  of  the  prefent  moment,  that  he  determined  to,  be  honour 
and  ipterefh  Reverence  o£  the  Gads  or  the  laws;  of  foeiety  laid  no 
reftraints  upon  theme  either,  judging  that  piety  and  impiety  were 
things  quite  indifferent,  fmce  they  fkw  that  all  men  per.ifhed  alike  ; 
or  throwing  away  every  apprehenfion  of  being  called  to  account  for 
their  enormities,  fmce  jufliee  might  he  prevented  by  death ;  or  rather, 
as  the  heavieft  of  judgments  to  which  man  could  be- doomed,  was  al¬ 
ready  hanging  over  their  heads,  {hatching  this  interval  of  life  for  plea¬ 
fure,  before  it  fell. 

With  fuch  a  weight  of  calamity  were,  the  Athenians  at  this  time 
on  all  Tides  oppreffed.  Their  city  was  one  fcene  of  death,  and  the 
adjacent  country  of  ruin  and  dev-aftatioa.  In  this  their  affli&ion 
they  called  to  mind,  as  was  likely  they  fhould,  the  following  pre¬ 
diction,  which  perfons  of  foe  greatefe  age  informed,  them  had  been 
formerly  made, 

Two  heavy  judgments,  will  at  once,  befall,. 

A  Doric  war  without.,  a  plague  within  your  walk 

There  had  indeed  been  a  difpute  before,  whether  their  aaceflors 
in  this  prediction  read  M ijx©*  a  plague,  or 7\ifd&  a  famine.  Yet  in 
their  prefent  circumftances  all  with  probability'  agreed  that  AoZji*©.,  a 
plague,  was  the  right  r  For  they  adapted  the  interpretation  to,  what 

they  now  fuffered. - But  in  my  fentiments,  fhould  they  ever  again 

be  engaged  in  a  Doric  war,  and  a  famine  happen  at  the  fame  time, 
they  will  have  recourfe  with  equal  probability  to  the  other  interpre¬ 
tation.  It  was  further  rcmembreddy  thofe  who  knew  of  the  oracle 
given  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  when  they  inquired  of  the  God, 
u  whether  they  fhould  engage:  in  this,  war,”  his  anfwtx  was,  that— 

“  if 
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It  raged  dae  raoft  and  for 


**  if  they  carried  it  on  with  all  their  ftrength,  they  foould  "be  vi&o- 

fkxiE,  and  he  himfolf  would  light  on  their  fide;  ”  —  and  therefore 
they  concluded,  that  what  now  feefel  was  the  completion  of  the 

ora de. - The  peftilence  broke  out  immediately  upon  die  irruption 

of  the  Pelopoane&ans,  and  never  extended  itfelf  to  Pelopormefus,  a 
circum llancc  which  ought  to  be  related, 
the  longed  time  in  Athens,  but  afterwards  fpread  into  the  other  towns, 
e/pecially  the  mod  populous.  —  And  this  is  an  exadt  account  of  the 

plague. 

The  Peloponnefians,  after  they  had  ravaged  the  inland-parts,  ex¬ 
tended  their  devadations  to  tliofe  which  are  call 
as  mount  Lauriom  \  where  the  Athenians  had  filver-mines.  And 
here,  they  fird  ravaged  the  part  which  looks  towards  Peloponnefus, 
and  afterwards  that  which  lies  towards  Euboea  and  Andros.  But  Pe- 


Peloponrre- 
fian  sjhliin 

The  Coaft,  as  far  Attica, 


who  was  then 


fame 


as  before  in  the  former  incurfion,  that  “  the  Athenians  ought  not  to 


march  out  again  d 


Yet,  whild  the  enemy  was  up  in  the 


country,  before  they  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  coad 
a  fleet  of  an  hundred  fliips  to  invade  Peloponnefus  -  a 
thing  was  ready,  he  put  to  lea 


3 


board  tbefe 


barked 


x  The  filver-mines  at  Laurium  originally 
belonged  to  private  perfons,  but  were  united 
to  the  public  domtdne  by  Themiftodes.  A 
great  number  of  flaves  were  employed  in 
working  them,  and  the  produce  paid  amply 
for  all  the  labour  bellowed  upon  them. 
Whether  the  Jlate  was  much  enriched  by 
them  is  a  queftion;  the  undertakers  and 
proprietors  of  the  flaves  who  wrought  them 
drew  great  wealth  from  them,  as  we  are 
told  by  Xenophon  in  his  treatife  of  revtnut. 

3 

that  on  this  occafion,  when  all  was  ready, 
44  when  the  forces  were  {hipped,  and  Peri- 


Plutarch  relates,  in  the  life  of  Pericles, 


44  dcs  himfelf  was  juft  got  on  board  his  tn- 
4<  reme,  the  fun  was  edipfed.  It  foon 
*4  grew  fo  dark,  that  all  men  were  afto- 
44  nifhed  at  fo  dreadful  a  prodigy.  Pericles, 
14  feeing  his  own  pilot  quite  terrified  and 
<4  confounded,  threw  a  doke  over  his  face. 


and  wrapping  him  up  in  it,  asked,  Whe¬ 
ther  he  faw  any  thing  dreadful,  or  any 

The 


tiling  that  portended  danger  P 


P»- 


negatiut)  "What 


Terence  then  (he  went  on)  between  this 
affair  and  that,  unkrfs  that  what  hath 


bigger 


is  precept©* 
Anaxagoras. 
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jfrls  of  the 

Athenians. 


barked  four  thoufand  heavy-armed  Athenians  ;  and  in  veffels  for 
tranfporting  horfe,  now  firft  fitted  up  for  this  fervice  out  of  old  (hips, 
three  hundred  horfemen,  The  Chians  and  Lesbians  joined  in  the 
expedition  with  fifty  fail.  At  the  very  time  this  fleet  went  to  fea 
from  Athens,  they  left  the  Peloponnefians  on  the  coaji  of  Attica: 

9 

When  they  were  arrived  before  Epidaurus,  a  city  of  Peloponnefus, 
they  ravaged  great  part  of  the  country  about  it,  and  making  an  af- 
fault  on  the  city  itfelf,  had  fome  hopes  of  taking  it,  but  did  not  fuc- 
ceed.  Leaving  Epidaurus,  they  ravaged  the  country  about  Trcezene, 
Halias,  and  Hermione;  all  thefe  places  are  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft 
of  Peloponnefus.  But  failing  from  hence,  they  came  before  Prafite, 
a  fort  of  Laconia  fituated  upon  the  fea,  around  which  they  laid  the 
country  wade ;  and  having  taken  the  fort  by  affault,  demolifhed  it. 

After  thefe  performances  they  returned  home,  and  found  the  Pe- 

# 

loponnefians  no  longer  in  Attica,  but  retired  within  their  own  do¬ 
minions. 

The  whole  fpace  of  time  that  the  Peloponnefians  were  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athenians  employed  in  their  fea- 
expedition,  the  plague  was  making  havoc  both  in  the  troops  of  the 
Athenians,  and  within  the  city.  This  occafioned  a  report,  that  the 
Peloponnefians,  for  fear  of  the  infection,  as  having  been  informed 
by  deferters  that  it  raged  in  the  city,,  and  been  witnefies  themfelves 
of  their  frequent  interments,  retired  out  of  their  territory  with  fome 
precipitation.  Yet  they  perfever'd  in  this  incurfion  longer  than  they 
had  ever  done  before,  and  had  made  the  whole  country  one  con¬ 
tinued  devaftation  >  for  the  time  of  their  continuance  in  Attica  was 


about  forty  days. 

The  fame  fumrner,  fEgon  the  fon  of  Nicias,  and  Cleopompus  the 
fon  of  Clinius,  joined  in  the  command  with  Pericles,  fetting  them- 


Anaxagoras  how  to  account  for  cclipfcs.  Thucydides,  who  is  exa£t  in  thefe  things. 
But  whether  Plutarch  hath  placed  this  in-  mentions  no  eclipfe  of  the  fun  this  fummer, 
cident  in  right  time,  is  a  queftion  :  For 

felves 
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felves  at  the  head  of  the  force  which  he  had  employed  before,  car¬ 
ried  them  without  lofs  of  time  againft  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace. 

But  when  they  were  come  up  to  Potidaea,  which  was  ftill  befieged, 
they  play’d  their  engines  of  battery  againft,  and  left  no  method  unat¬ 
tempted  to  take  it.  But  the  fuccefs  in  this  attempt  did  not  anfwer 
expectation,  nor  indeed  was  the  event  in  any  refpeCt  the  leaft  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  great  preparations :  For  the  plague  followed  them  even 

hither,  and  making  grievous  havoc  among  the  Athenians,  deftroyed 
the  army;  fo  that  even  thofe  foldiers  who  had  been  there  before, 
and  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiege  been  in  perfect  health, 

caught  the  infection  from  the  troops  brought  thither  by  Agnon. - 

Phormio,  and  the  body  of  fixteen  hundred  men  under  his  command, 
had  before  this  quitted  Chalcidica,  fo  that  Agnon  failed  back  with  the 
Blips  to  Athens,  of  his  four  thoufand  men  the  plague  having  fwept 
away  one  thoufand  and  fifty  in  about  forty  days :  But  the  foldiers  who 
were  there  before,  were  left  to  carry  on  the  fiege  of  P otidaea. 

After  the  fecond  incurfion  of  the  Peloponnefians,  the  Athenians,  Saiftateoftht 

whofe  lands  were  now  a  fecond  time  laid  wafte,  who  felt  the  double 
affliction  of  peftilence  and  war,  had  entirely  changed  their  fentiments 
of  things.  The  blame  was  univerfally  thrown  on  Pericles,  as  if  at 
his  inftigation  they  had  engaged  in  this  war,  and  by  him  had  been 
plunged  in  all  thefe  calamities.  They  defired  with  impatience  to 
make  up  the  breach  with  the  Lacedaemonians;  but,  tho’  they  dif- 
patched  an  embaffy  for  this  purpofe,  no  terms  could  be  agreed  on. 

Thus  grievoufly  diftrefled,  and  no  method  of  refource  occurring  to 
their  minds,  their  refentments  fell  ftill  heavier  on  Pericles.  lie,  fee¬ 
ing  them  quite  difpirited  with  their  prefent  misfortunes,  and  intent 
on  fucli  projects  as  he  had  reafon  to  expeCt  they  would,  called  a  ge¬ 
neral  aflembly  of  the  people,  which  by  ftill  continuing  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  he  was  authorized  to  do.  He  had  a  mind  to  en¬ 
courage  them,  tofooth  the  hot  refentments  fermenting  in  their  breads 

Vol.  I.  Z  and 
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and  bring  them  into  a  more  calm  and  confident  temper.  He  presented 
himfelf  before  them,  and  fpoke  as  follows — — 

“  I  FULLY  expected,  I  freely  own  it,  to  become  the  objeft  of 
“  your  refentments.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  caufes  of  it ;  and  for 
“  this  purpofe  have  convened  this  affembly,  to  expoflulate  with, 
C£  nay  even  to  reprimand  you,  if  without  any  reafon  you  make  me 
“  the  mark  of  your  difpleafure,  or  cowardly  fink  under  the  weight 

“  of  your  misfortunes :  For  it  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  by  the  full 
<£  health  and  vigor  of  a  jiate  the  happinefs  of  its  conftituents  is  bet- 
“  ter  fecnred,  than  when  each  feparate  member  is  thriving  whilft 
“  the  public  welfare  totters.  Be  the  fituation  of  any  private  perfon 
<c  profperous  and  fine  as  his  heart  can  wilh  —  if  his  country  be  ruin- 
“  ed,  he  himfelf  mud  neceffarily  be  involved  in  that  ruin.  But  he 
<e  that  is  unfortunate  in  a  fiourifhing  community,  may  foon  catch 
“  hold  of  expedients  of  redrefs.  When  therefore  your  country  is 
“  able  to  fupport  the  misfortunes  of  its  every  member,  and  yet  each 
“  of  thofe  members  mull  needs  be  inveloped  in  the  ruin  of  his 

u  country,  why  will  you  not  join  and  unite  your  efforts  to  prevent 
“  that  ruin - and  not  (as  you  are  now  going  to  do,  becaufe  con- 

*'£  founded  with  your  domeftic  misfortunes)  bafely  defert  the  public 
“  fafety,  and  call  the  moll  unjuft  of  cenfures  upon  me  who  ad- 
£C  vifed  this  war,  upon  your  own  felves  alfo  who  approved  this  ad¬ 
vice?  What —  I  am  the  man  that  muft  fingly  ftand  the  florin 

of  your  anger  ! - I  am  indeed  the  man,  who  I  am  confident  is 

not  inferior  to  any  one  amongft  you  in  knowing  what  ought  to 
11  be  known,  and  in  fpeaking  what  ought  to  be  fpoke,  who  fincerely 
“  loves  his  country,  and  is  fuperior  to  all  the  fordid  views  of  in- 
tereft.  For  he,  who  thinks  aright,  and  yet  cannot  communicate 
“  his  own  thoughts,  is  juft  as  infignificant  as  if  he  could  not  think 

at  all.  He  that  enjoys  both  thefe  faculties  in  perfe&ion,  and  yet 
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i(  is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  will  in  like  manner  never  fay  any 
“  thing  for  his  country’s  good :  Or,  tho’  he  love  his  country,  and 

“  be  not  proof  againft  corruption,  he  may  proftitute  every  thing  to 

* 

ft  his  own  avarice.  If  therefore  you  judged  my  qualifications  in  all 
<c  thefe  refpedts  to  be  in  fome  moderate  degree  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
“  other  men,  and  were  thus  drawn  into  a  war  by  my  advice,  there 
“  can  certainly  be  no  reafon  why  I  fhould  be  accufed  of  having  done 

Thofe  indeed,  who  are  already  in  the  fail  pofiefiion 


you  wrong 


if  of  all  the  ends  attainable  by  war,  muft  make  a  foolifh  choice  if 
“  they  run  to  arms :  But,  if  once  under  a  neceffity,  either  through 
<c  tame  fubmiflion  to  be  inflaved  by  a  neighbour-power,  or  by  a  brave 
“  refiftance  to  get  the  mattery  over  them  — -  he  who  flies  danger  in 
<c  fuch’  a  cafe,  is  much  more  worthy  of  reproach  than  he  who  meets 
ct  it  with  bold  defiance. 

“  I  indeed  am  the  man  I  was,  and  of  the  mind  I  was.  It  is 
«  you,  whofe  refolutions  have  wavered ;  —  you,  who  whilft  unhurt 
“  through  my  perfuafion  refolved  on  war,  and  repent  fo  foon  as  you 
feel  its  flrokes —  who  meafure  the  foundnefs  of  my  advice  by^the 
“  weaknefs  of  your  own  judgments,  and  therefore  condemn  it,  be- 
“  caufe  the  prefent  dilatters  have  fo  entirely  engaged  the  whole  of 
your  attention,  that  you  have  none  left  to  perceive  the  high  im¬ 
portance  of  it  to  the  Public.  Cruel  indeed  is  that  reverfe  of  for¬ 
tune  which  hath  fo  fuddenly  afflidted  you,  dejedting  your  minds 
«  and  difpiriting  your  former  refolutions !  Accidents  fudden  and  un- 
“  forefeen,  and  fo  oppofite  to  that  event  you  might  reafonably  have 
«  expedted,  inflave  the  mind ;  —  which  hath  been  your  cafe  in  all 
<l  the  late  contingencies,  and  more  particularly  fo  in  this  grievous  pe¬ 
te  flilence.  Yet  men,  who  are  the  conflituents  of  fuch  a  mighty 
State,  and  whofe  manners  have  been  by  education  formed  for  its 
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fupport,  ought  never  to  want  that  inward  fortitude  which  can  Item 
“  the  greatefl:  of  afflidtions,  nor  by  felf-defertion  utterly  to  efface 
“  their  native  dignity.  The  world  will  always  have  equal  reafon 
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“  to  condemn  the  perfon,  who  finks  from  a  height  of  glory  by  his 
“  own  pufillanimity,  and  to  hate  the  perfon  who  impudently  pre- 
“  tends  to  what  he  never  can  deferve.  It  mu  ft  be  therefore  your 
“  duty  to  fupprefs  this  too  keen  a  fenfibility  of  your  own  private 
“  lofles,  and  with  united  fortitude  to  a£t  in  the  defence  of  the  public 
“  fafety.  Let  us  therefore  bravely  undergo  the  toils  of  this  war  ; 
“  and,  if  the  toil  increafeth,  let  our  refolution  increafe  with  it.  And 
“  let  thefe,  added  to  all  thofe  other  proofs  of  my  integrity  I  have 

“  exhibited  on  other  occafions,  fuffice  to  convince  you,  that  your 
“  prefent  cenfures  and  fufpicions  of  me  are  ralh  and  groundlefsv 

“  I  fliall  now  lay  before  you  a  point ,  which,  fo  far  as  I  can  judge, 
<c  you  have  as  yet  never  properly  confidered,  nor  have  I  in  any  for- 

“  mer  difcourfe  infilled  upon - -  “  the  means  within  your  reach  of 

“  rifing  to  fupreme  dominion.”  Nor  Ihould  I  meddle  even  now  with 
“  4  a  point,  pompous  beyond  poetic  vifions,  did  I  not  lee  you  beyond 
“  ineafure  fearful  and  dejedled.  You  think  you  are  only  mafters  of 
“  your  own  dependents ;  but  I  loudly  aver,  that  you  are  greater 
<c  mafters  now  both  at  land  and  fea,  thofe  neceflary  fpheres  for  ear- 
“  rying  on  the  fervices  of  life,  than  any  other  power  ;  and  may  be 
“  greater  yet,  if  fo  inclined.  There  is  riot  now  a  king,  there  is  not 

“  any  nation  in  the  univerfal  world,  able  to  withftand  that  navy, 

“  which  even  at  this  jundure  you  can  lanch  out  to  fea.  Why  is  not 

4  Pericles  here  is  about  to  convince  very  faint  and  imperfeQ:.  I  was  foon 

the  Athenians,  that  they  may  rife  to  fu-  convinced  of  it  by  the  greateft  Genius  of 
preme  dominion  in  confequence  of  their  the  age,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  read 
naval  fuperiority.  It  was  his  ambition  to  over  this  fpeech  in  manufcript,  and  who,  as 
execute  the  grand  extenfive  plan  which  he  thinks  and  fpeaks  like  Pericles,  could 
was  formed  originally  by  Themiftocles.  not  endure  that  any  of  his  words  ihould  be 
And  the  words,  in  which  he  introduceth  depreciated.  I  hope  now  I  have  exprefled 
this  topic,  are  fo  full  of  energy,  that  they  all  the  ideas  which  the  orginal  words  in¬ 
bear  hard  upon  a  tranflator.  He  calls  it  a  elude.  Mr.  Hobbes  hath  entirely  dropped 

powt  —  Ko pmAriptf?  iyofli  tW  nrf o<r.  them  in  his  tranflation. 
voitunv.  My  firft  attempts  at  them  were 
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“  this  extenfive  power  regarded  in  ballancing  the  lofs  of  your  houfes 
“  and  lands,  thofe  intolerable  damages  which  you  think  you  have 
“  fuffered  ?  —  It  is  not  fo  reafonable,  to  grieve  and  defpond  under 
“  fuch  petty  Ioffes,  as  to  defpife  them  from  the  thought,  that  they 
“  are  merely  the  trappings  and  embellilhments  of  wealth  ;  to  fix  the 
“  firm  remembrance  within  us,  that  liberty,  in  defence  of  which  we 
“  are  ready  to  hazard  our  all,  will  ealily  give  us  thofe  trifles  again; 
“  and,  that  by  tamely  fubmitting  to  our  enemies,  the  poffeflion  of 
“  all  we  have  will  be  taken  from  us.  We  ought  not  in  either  of 
“  thefe  relpedts  to  degenerate  from  our  fathers.  By  toil  and  toil  alone 
“  they  gained  thefe  valuable  acquifitions,  defended  themfelves  in 
“  the  poffeflion,  and  bequeathed  the  precious  inheritance  to  us. 
“  And  to  lole  the  advantages  we  have  pofleffed,  will  be  much  more 
“  difgraceful  than  to  have  mifcarried  in  their  purfuit.  But  we  ought 
«  to  encounter  our  enemies,  not  with  valour  only  but  with  confi- 
“  dence  of  fuccefs.  Valour  ftarts  up  even  in  a  coward,  if  he  once 
“  prevails  through  lucky  ignorance ;  but  fuch  a  confidence  muft  be 
“  in  every  mind,  which  is  lerioufly  convinced  of  its  own  fuperiority, 
“  as  is  now  our  cafe.  Nay  even  when  the  match  is  equal,  the 
“  certainty  of  what  mufl;  be  done  arifing  from  an  inward  bravery, 

<c  adds  the  greater  fecurity  to  courage.  Confidence  then  is  not  built 
“  on  hope  which  a&s  only  in  uncertainty,  but  on  the  fedate  deter- 
“  mination  of  what  it  is  able  to  perform,  an  aflurance  of  which  is 

“  more  guarded  again  ft  difappointments. 

“  It  is  further  your  duty  to  fupport  the  public  character,  (as  in  it 

“  to  a  man  you  pride  yourfelves,)  with  which  its  extenlive  rule  in- 
“  vefts  our  community,  and  either  not  to  fly  from  toils,  or  never  to 
“  aim  at  glory.  Think  not  you  have  only  one  point  at  ftake,  the 
“  alternative  of  flavery  inftead  of  freedom  ;  but  think  alfo  of  the 
“  utter  lofs  of  fovereignty,  and  the  danger  of  vengeance  for  all  the 
“  offences  you  have  given  in  the  pra&ice  of  it.  To  refign  it  is  not 

“  in  your  power, ——and  of  this  let  him  be  affured,  who  refines 

“  through 
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“  through  fear  and  hopes  to  earn  indemnity  by  exerting  it  no  longer. 
“  In  your  hands  it  hath  run  out  into  a  kind  of  tyranny.  To  take 
“  it  up  fecms  indeed  unjuft,  but  to  lay  it  down  is  exceeding  danger- 
“  ous.  And  if  fuch  daftardly  fouls  could  perfuade  others,  they 
,c  would  foon  bring  this  ft  ate  to  utter  ruin,  or  indeed  any  other 
“  where  they  were  members  and  enjoy’d  the  chief  adminiftration  of 
“  affairs.  For  the  undifturbed  and  quiet  life  will  be  of  fhort  conti- 
“  nuance  without  the  interpofition  of  a  vigilant  activity.  Slavery  is 

“  never  to  be  endured  by  a  ft  ate  that  once  hath  governed - fuch 

a  fttuation  can  be  tolerable  only  to  that  which  hath  ever  been 


<c  dependent. 

“  Suffer  not  yourfelves  therefore  to  be  feduced  by  men  of  fuch 
“  mean  and  groveling  tempers,  nor  level  your  refentments  at  me 
fince  tho’  I  advifed  the  war,  it  was  not  begun  without  your  appro¬ 
bation —  if  the  enemy  hath  invaded  you  in  fuch  a  manner  as  you 
“  could  not  but  expeCt  from  your  own  refolutions  never  to  be  de- 
“  pendent.  What  tho’  beyond  our  apprehenfions  we  have  fuffered 

Such  misfortunes  no  human 

tho’  I  know,  that  even  this 
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“  the  fad  vifitation  of  peftilence  I 
“  forefight  will  be  able  to  prevent 


“  hath  in  fome  meafure  ferved  to  fharpen  your  averfion  to  me.  But 
“  if  this  be  juft,  I  claim  as  my  lawful  right,  the  glory  of  all  thofe 

9 

happy  contingencies,  which  may  ever  befal  you  beyond  your  ex¬ 
pectation.  The  evils  inflicted  by  heaven  muft  be  born  with  patient 
refignation  ;  and  the  evils  by  enemies  with  manly  fortitude.  Such 
rational  behaviour  hath  hitherto  been  habitual  in  Athens ;  let  it 
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not  now  be  rcverfed  by  you  j 


by  you,  who  know  to  what  a 


pitch  of  excellence  this  State  hath  rofe  in  the  efteem  of  the  world, 
“  by  not  yielding  to  adverfity ;  but,  by  braving  all  the  horrors  of  war 
and  pouring  forth  its  blood  in  the  glorious  caufe,  hath  reached  the 
highcft  fummit  of  power,  and  ever  fince  retained  it.  The  memory 
of  this,  time  itfelf  will  never  be  able  to  efface,  even  tho’  we  may 

as  what  is  human 

“  muft 
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fuftlr  it  to  droop  and  perifli  in  our  hands 
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u  muft  decline  — —  Our  memory  I  /ay,  who,  tho'  Grecians  our- 
“  felves,  gave  laws  to  all  other  Grecians,  flood  the  fhock  of  mod: 
“  formidable  wars,  refilled  them  all  when  combined  againfl  us,  con- 
quered  them  all  when  feparately  engaged,  and  maintained  our- 
“  felves  in  pofiefiion  of  the  mofl  flourifhing  and  mod:  powerful  State 
“  in  the  world.  Thefe  things  let  the  indolent  and  fluggifh  foul  con- 
“  denan,  but  thefe  let  the  adlive  and  induflrious  flrive  to  emulate,  for 
“  thefe  they  who  cannot  attain  will  envy. 

“  To  be  cenfured  and  maligned  for  a  time,  hath  been  the  fate  of 
“  all  thofe,  wliofe  merit  hath  railed  them  above  the  common  le- 
“  vel  3  —  but  wife  and  judicious  is  the  man,  who  enjoying  the  fupe- 
“  riority,  defpifeth  the  envy.  An  averfion  fo  conceived  will  never 
“  laft.  His  merit  foon  breaks  forth  in  all  its  fplendor,  and  his  glory 
“  is  afterwards  handed  down  to  poflerity  never  to  be  forgot.  You, 
“  who  have  fo  clear  a  profped  before  you,  both  of  what  will  be 
“  fome  time  glorious  and  of  what  at  prelent  is  not  difgraceful,  re- 
“  colled!  your  own  worth  and  fecure  both.  Sink  not  fo  low  as  to 
“  petition  terms  from  the  Lacedaemonians 5  nor  let  them  imagine, 
“  that  you  feel  the  weight  of  your  prefent  misfortunes.  The  man, 
“  whofe  refolution  never  finks  before  it,  but  flrives  by  a  brave  oppo- 
“  fition,  to  repel  calamity,  fuch  —  whether  in  a  public  or  private 
“  capacity  — mull  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  worthiefl  man." 


By  arguments  like  thefe  did  Pericles  endeavour  to  mollify  the  re-  Pericles  a  good 
fentments  of  the  Athenians  againfl  himfelf,  and  to  divert  their  minds  fjf 
from  their  public  calamities.  In  regard  to  the  public,  they  feemed 
to  be  fatisfied  with  all  that  he  had  urged  3  they  defifled  from  foli- 


citing  an  accommodation  with  the  Lacedasmmonians  3  and  were  more 
hearty  than  ever  for  continuing  the  war.  Yet,  in  their  own  private 
concerns,  they  were  grievoufly  dejedted  under  their  prefent  misfor¬ 
tunes.  The  poor  citizens,  who  had  but  little,  could  not  bear  with 

patience  the  lofs  of  that  little.  The  rich  and  the  great  regretted  the 

lofs 
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lofs  of  their  effates,  with  their  country-feats  and  fplendid  furni¬ 
ture  ;  —  but  worft  of  all,  that  inftead  of  peace  they  had  the  fad  al¬ 
ternative  of  war.  However  neither  poor  nor  rich  abated  their  dif- 
pleafure  to  Pericles,  till  they  had  laid  upon  him  a  pecuniary  fine.  * 
And  yet,  no  long  time  after  —  fo  unfteddy  are  the  humours  of  the 
people  —  they  eledted  him  general  again,  and  intruded  him  with  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs.  The  keen  fenfe  they  had  at  firff;  of  their 
own  private  Ioffes  foon  grew  blunt  and  unaffedting,  and  they  could 
not  but  allow  him  the  mod  capable  perfon  to  provide  for  all  the  ur¬ 
gent  neceflities  of  the  public.  For  the  fupreme  authority  he  enjoyed 
in  times  of  peace  he  had  exercifed  with  great  moderation  ;  he  was 
vigilant  and  adtive  for  the  good  of  the  community,  which  never 
made  fo  great  a  figure  as  under  his  adminiftration ;  and  after  war 
broke  out  it  is  plain  he  bed:  knew  the  reach  of  its  ability  to  carry  it 
on.  He  lived  two  years  and  fix  months  from  its  commencement : 
and  after  his  6  death,  his  judicious  forefight  in  regard  to  this  war  was 

more 

5  Plutarch  ( in  the  life  of  Pericles)  fays  The  eldeft  of  them  proved  a  great  vexation 
authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  quantity  to  his  father,  who  was  unable  to  fupport 
of  the  fine  at  this  time  laid  upon  Pericles  him  in  his  expenfive  way  of  living.  Pe- 
Some  lower  it  to  fifteen  talents,  others  rides  had  no  large  eftate,  and  he  was  not 
mount  it  up  to  fifty.  The  demagogue,  richer  for  fingering  the  public  money.  He 
who  incited  the  people  to  fine  him,  is  alfo  laid  it  all  out  in  adorning  his  Athens,  and 
faid  by  fome  to  have  been  Cleon,  with  was  rewarded  for  it  by  giving  fo  many 
whofc  genius  and  character  the  reader  will  magnificent  and  lafting  proofs  of  his  fine 
foon  become  acquainted.  ta^e  m  painting,  fculpture,  and  building. 

For  the  city  of  Rome  received  not  fo  much 
As  theHiftorian  is  here  going  to  take  decoration  from  her  foundation  till  the  tin\e 
his  leave  of  Pericles,  he  adjoins  a  true  re-  of  the  Gefars,  as  Athens  did  from  Pericles 
presentation  of  his  patriot  fpirit,  his  great  alone.  Yet  oeconomy  was  his  paffion  at 
abilities,  his  judicious  forefight,  and  fucccfs-  home,  as  that  of  his  fon  Xantippus  was 
ful  adminiftration.  And  here,  the  reader  luxury.  This  fon  however  was  taken  off 
may  be  informed  of  fome  points,  which  by  the  plague,  as  was  afterwards  a  After  of 
Thucydides  either  thought  needlefs  when  Pericles,  mod  of  his  intimates  and  relations, 
he  wrote,  or  foreign  to  his  fubjed.  • — -  and  his  other  fon  Paralus.  This  laft  was 
Pericles  had  two  fons  by  his  former  wife,  the  hcavieft  blow;  he  felt  it  deeply:  And 
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jnore  and  more  acknowledged.  For  he  had  allured  them  they 
could  not  fail  of  fuccefs,  provided  they  would  not  meddle  by  land, 
but  apply  themfelves  folely  to  their  navy,  without  being  folicitous 
to  enlarge  their  territories  in  this  war,  or  expofing  Athens  itfelf  to 
danger.  But  they  had  recourfe  to  fchemes  quite  oppofite  to  thefe, 
nay  even  to  fome  that  had  no  connexion  at  all  with  this  war,  wherein 
private  ambition  or  private  intereft  pufhed  them  to  fuch  manage¬ 
ment  as  was  highly  prejudicial  to  themfelves  and  their  allies.  When¬ 
ever  thefe  politic  fchemes  fucceeded,  private  perfons  carried  off  all 
the  honour  and  advantage ;  —  whenever  they  milcarried,  the  hard- 
Blips  of  the  war  fell  more  levercly  on  the  State.  The  reafon  was 

Pericles,  a  man  of  acknowledged  worth  and  ability,  and 
whofe  integrity  was  undoubtedly  proof  againft  corruption,  kept  the 

all  Athens  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to 
comfort  him,  fince,  contrary  to  a  law  of 
Pericles’  own  making,  they  enrolled  his 

fon  Pericles,  whom  he  had  by  Afpafia,  an 
Athenian  of  the  full  blood.  At  length, 

he  was  feized  himfelf  by  the  plague  ;  and,  bulent  Athenian,  had 

I  '  *  -  *  T  •  *  »  *  *  O  *  » 

after  languilhing  a  long  time,  in  a  manner 
di  lie  rent  to  mod:  others,  died  of  it.  In 

his  laft  moments,  he  flrewed  to  a  friend  ferves,  he  in  fome  mcafure  dtfcivcd  the 

who  was  vifitins  him  a  charm  which  the  lofty  title  of  Olympian,  too  arrogant  in 

women  had  lmng  about  his  neck,  as  if  he  any  other  light  for  man  to  wear ;  fince 

gentlenefs  of  manners  and  the  habits  of 

mercy  and  fordvenefs  raife  men  to  the 


u  my  chara&er,  that  no  citizen  of  Athens 

ever  put  on  mourning  through  me/' 
The  wonderful  man,  though  engaged  for 
forty  years  in  bufinefs,  and  confiantly  at¬ 
tacked  by  every  furious,  fetli  lions  ami  tur¬ 
nover  arnid/l  all 
his  power  given  way  to  the  fpirit  of  re- 
venae.  For  this,  as  Plutarch  finely  ob- 


was  f*ck  indeed,  when  he  could  fubmit  to 
fuch  foolery.  When  feveral  of  them  were 
fitting  round  his  bed,  and,  thinking  he  did  neareft  rcfcmblance  of  the  Gods.  Plu- 
not  hear  them,  were  enumerating  the  great  tarch  adds,  that  the  Athenians  never  re¬ 
exploits  of  his  life,  the  Alining  incidents  of  1 

his  adminiftration,  his  victories,  and  the 
nine  trophies  he  had  credted,  he  interrupted 
them  with  thefe  words,  “  1  wonder  you 
j.ay  flrefs  upon  fuch  adtions,  in  which 

«  fortune  claims  a  fliarc  along  with  me, 
and  which  many  others  have  pei formed 
as  well  as  myfelf,  and  yet  pafs  over  the 
liighcft  glory  and  molt  valuable  part  of 


u 
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greeted  any  man  fo  much,  and  with  lb 
much  reafon.  • — -  If  the  reader  he  willing; 

C3 

to  hear  any  more  of  Afpafia,  the  fame 
writer  tells  us,  that  after  the  death  of 
Pericles,  file  married  one  Lyficlcs,  a  low 
and  obfeure  man  and  a  dealer  in  cattle, 
whom  however  flic  improved  into  an 
Athenian  of  the  iirit  dais. 
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people  in  order  by  a  gentle  management,  and  was  not  fo  much  di¬ 
rected  by  them  as  their  principal  director.  He  had  not  worked  him- 
felf  into  power  by  indirect  methods,  and  therefore  was  not  obliged 
to  footh  and  honour  their  caprices,  but  could  contradict  and  difre- 
gard  their  anger  with  peculiar  dignity.  Whenever  he  faw  them  bent 
on  projects  injurious  or  unreafonable,  he  terrified  them  fo  by  the  force 
of  his  eloquence,  that  he  made  them  tremble  and  defift  ;  and  when 
they  were  difquieted  by  groundlefs  apprehenfions,  he  animated  them 
afrelh  into  brave  refolution.  The  State  under  him,  tho’  fliled  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  was  in  faCt  a  monarchy.  His  fucceflors  more  on  a  level 
with  one  another,  and  yet  every  one  affeCting  to  be  chief,  were  forced 
to  cajole  the  people,  and  fo  to  negleCt  the  concerns  of  the  public.  This 
was  the  fource  of  many  grievous  errors,  as  muft  unavoidably  be  the 
cafe  in  a  great  community  and  poflefled  of  large  dominion  —  but  in 
particular  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily  ;  the  ill-conduft  of  which  did  not 
appear  fo  flagrantly  in  relation  to  thofe  againft  whom  it  was  under¬ 
taken,  as  to  the  authors  and  movers  of  it,  who  knew  not  how  to 
make  the  proper  provifion  for  thofe  who  were  employed  in  it.  For 
engaged  in  their  own  private  contefts  for  power  with  the  people,, 
they  had  not  fufficient  attention  to  the  army  abroad,  and  at  home 
were  embroiled  in  mutual  altercations.  Yet,  notwithftanding  the 
mifcarriage  in  Sicily  in  which  they  loft  their  army  with  the  greater 
part  of  their  fleet,  and  the  fedition  which  inftantly  broke  out  in 
Athens,  they  bravely  refilled  for  three  years  together,  not  only  their 
firft  enemies  in  the  war,  but  the  Sicilians  alfo  m  conjunction  with 
them,  the  greater  part  of  their  dependents  revolted  from  them,  and 
at  length  Cyrus  the  s  fon,  who  favouring  the  Peloponnefians 
fup plied  them  with  money  for  the  fervice  of  their  fleet;  —  nor  would 
at  lafl  be  conquered,  till  by  their  own  inteftine  feuds  they  were  ut¬ 
terly  difabled  from  refilling  longer.  So  much  better  than  any  other 
perlon  was  Pericles  acquainted  with  their  ilrength,  when  he  marked 
out  fuch  a  conduCl  to  them  as  would  infallibly  have  enabled  the 
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Athenian  State  to  have  continued  the  war  longer  than  the  Pelopone- 
fians  could  poflibly  have  done. 

The  Lacedaemonians  in  jun&ion  with  their  allies,  the  fame  lum- 
mer  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  flips  againft  the  ifland  Zacyn- 
thus  wlflch  lies  over-againft  Elis.  They  are  a  colony  of  the  Achaeans 
of  Peloponnefus,  and  were  then  in  league  with  the  Athenians.  On 
board  this  fleet  were  a  thoufand  heavy-armed  Lacedaemonians ;  and 
Cnemus  the  Spartan  commanded  in  the  expedition.  Making  a 
defcent  upon  the  ifland  they  ravaged  great  part  of  the  country,  — 
but  finding  the  entire  reduction  of  it  impracticable,  they  re-embarked 
and  returned  home. 

In  the  clofe  of  the  fame  fummer,  Arifleus  the  Corinthian,  Ane- 
riflus,  Nicolaus,  Protodemus  and  Timagoras  of  Tegea,  embafladors 
from  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Polis  the  Argive  without  any  public 
character,  travelling  into  Afia,  to  engage  the  Perfian  king  to  fupply 
them  with  men  and  money  for  carrying  on  the  war,  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  flop  firft  in  Thrace  and  addrefs  themfclves  to  Sitalces  the  fon  of 
Teres.  They  had  a  mind  to  try  if  they  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
quit  the  Athenian  alliance,  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Potidaea  now  be- 
fieged  by  the  Athenians,  to  defift  for  the  future  from  giving  the  lat¬ 
ter  any  affiftance,  and  to  obtain  from  him  a  fafe  conduCt  through  his 
territory  for  the  continuance  of  their  journey  beyond  the  Hellefpont 
to  Pharnaces  fon  of  Pharnabazus,  who  would  afterwards  conduCt  them 
in  fafety  to  the  royal  court.  Learchus  the  fon  of  Callimachus,  andAmei- 
niadesthe  fon  of  Philemon,  happening  at  that  time  to  be  with  Sitalces, 
on  an  embafly  from  Athens,  perfuade  Sadocus  the  fon  of  Sitalces, 
who  had  been  made  a  citizen  of  Athens,  to  feizc  and  deliver  them 
up  to  them,  that  they  might  not  go  forwards  to  the  king ,  to  the 
prejudice  of  that  community  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He 
hearkening  to  their  advice  arrefls  them  juft  as  they  were  going  on 
fhip-board  to  crofs  the  Hellefpont,  after  they  had  travelled  through 
Thrace  to  the  fpot  marked  for  their  embarkation.  He  executed  this 
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by  means  of  fome  trufty  perfons  difpatched  purpofely  after  them  along 
with  Learchus  and  Ameiniades,  and  exprefly  ordered  to  deliver  them 
up  to  the  latter  :  They,  fo  foon  as  they  had  got  them  in  their  power, 
carried  them  to  Athens.  Upon  their  arrival  there,  the  Athenians 
/landing  in  great  fear  of  Arifteus,  left  upon  efcape  he  might  do  them 
further  mifchief,  ftnce  before  this  he  had  been  the  author  of  all  the 
projects  to  their  prejudice  both  at  Potidsea  and  in  Thrace,  put  them 
to  death  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival,  unjudged  and  fuing  in  vain 
to  be  heard,  and  call  them  into  pits.  This  cruel  ufage  of  them  they 
juftifled  from  the  example  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  in  the 
fame  manner  put  to  death  and  caft  into  pits  the  Athenian  merchants 
and  thofe  of  their  allies,  whom  they  had  feized  in  the  trading-veffels 
upon  the  coafts  of  Peloponnefus.  For,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  put  to  death  as  enemies,  all  thofe  whom 
they  could  take  at  fea  —  not  thofe  only  who  belonged  to  the  States  in 
alliance  with  the  Athenians,  but  even  fuch  as  were  of  the  yet  neutral 

communities. 

About  the  fame  time  in  the  end  of  fummer,  the  Ambraciots  in 

conjunction  with  many  of  the  Barbarians,  whom  they  had  excited  to 
take  up  arms,  invaded  Argos  of  Amphilochia,  and  made  excurfions 

over  all  its  dependent  territory.  Their  enmity  againft  the  Argives 

took  its  original  from  hence. - This  Argos  was  firft  built,  and  this 

province  of  Amphilochia  firft  planted  by  Amphilochus  the  fon  of 
Amphiaraus  immediately  after  the  Trojan  war,  who  on  his  return 
home,  being  diffatisfied  with  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  that  other  Argos, 
founded  this  city  in  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  and  gave  it  the  fame  name 
with  the  place  of  his  nativity.  It  foon  became  the  largeft  city  of 
Amphilochia,  and  the  inhabitants  were  moft  powerful  of  any  there¬ 
abouts.  Yet  many  generations  after,  being  funk  by  misfortunes,  they 
prevailed  upon  the  Ambraciots  bordering  upon  Amphilochia  to  unite 
with  them.  This  community  of  refidence  brought  them  to  their 
prefent  ufe  of  one  common  language,  the  Greek:  But  the  reft  of  the 

Amphilochianr. 
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Amphilochians  are  ftill  Barbarians.  Yet  in  procefs  of  time,  the 
Ambraciots  drive  the  Argives  from  amongft  them,  and  keep  poffef- 
fion  of  the  city  for  themlelves.  Upon  this  event,  the  Amphilochians 
threw  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Acarnanians,  and  both 
together  implored  the  fuccour  of  the  Athenians,  who  fent  thirty 
fhips  to  their  affiftance  under  the  command  of  Phormio.  Upon 
Phormio’s  arrival,  they  take  Argos  by  ftorm,  made  all  the  Ambra¬ 
ciots  flaves,  and  then  both  the  Amphilochians  and  Acarnanians  fettle 
themfelves  together  in  the  city.  To  thefe  incidents  was  firft  owing 
the  league  offenfive  and  defentive  between  the  Athenians  and  Acar¬ 
nanians.  The  chief  caufe  of  the  inveteracy,  which  the  Ambraciots 
bore  to  the  Argives,  was  their  having  made  them  in  this  manner 
flaves ;  and  which  afterwards  impelled  them,  in  the  confulion  of  this 
war,  to  form  this  invafion  with  the  junction  of  the  Chaonians  and 
fome  other  neighbouring  Barbarians.  Advancing  up  to  Argos,  they 
were  entire  mailers  of  the  whole  territory,  but  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  take  the  town  by  a  {fault ;  upon  which  they  again  returned  home 

and  difperfed  to  their  refpeCtive  nations.  —  Such  were  the  transactions 
of  the  fummer. 

On  the  fir  ft  approach  of  winter,  the  Athenians  fent  out  twenty 
fhips  to  cruize  on  the  coaits  of  Peloponnefus,  under  the  command  of 
Phormio  ;  who,  fixing  his  ftation  before  NaupaClus,  kept  fo  itriCt  a  Pliorm 
guard,  that  nothing  durft  pafs  in  or  out  from  Corinth  and  the  gulf 
of  Criifa.  —  Six  other  fhips  they  fend  to  C'aria  and  Lycia,  under  the 
command  of  Melefander,  to  levy  contributions  there,  and  to  Hop  Mdcf.i 
the  excurfions  of  the  Peloponncfian  privateers,  harbouring  in  thofe 
parts,  from  molefting  the  courfc  of  their  trading  vcflcls  from  Phafe- 
lis,  Phoenicia,  and  the  adjacent  continent.  Melefander,  with  the 
Athenian  and  confederate  force  he  had  on  board  his  lliips,  landed  in 
Lycia,  and  was  defeated  in  the  firft  battle,  in  which,  he  loft  part 
of  his  army  and  his  own  life. 
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The  fame  winter,  the  Potidasans,  as  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
hold  out  the  fiege ;  and  as  befides,  the  irruptions  of  the  Peloponneft- 
ans  into  Attica,  had  not  induced  the  Athenians  to  raife  it  ;  their  pro- 
vifions  being  quite  fpent ;  and  amongft  other  calamities  to  which 
their  extremities  had  reduced  them,  having  been  forced  to  feed  upon 
one  another  j  they  held  a  parley  about  their  furrender  with  the  Athe¬ 
nian  officers,  who  7  commanded  in  the  ffege,  Xenophon  the  fon  of 
Euripides,  Heftiodorus  the  fon  of  Ariftoclides,  and  Phanomachus  the 
fon  of  Callimachus.  They,  fenfible  of  the  hardfhips  their  troops 
fuffered  by  long  lying  abroad  in  the  winter-feafon,  and  that  the  car¬ 
rying  on  of  the  fiege  had  already  coft  Athens  *  two  thoufand  talents, 
granted  them  a  compofition.  The  terms  agreed  on  were  thefe  - — « 
“  That  they  ftiould  quit  the  place  with  their  wives,  their  children, 
“  and  auxiliaries,  every  man  with  one  fuit  of  clothing,  but  the 
“  women  with  two  3  and  with  a  certain  fum  of  money  to  defray  the 

“  expence  of  their  departure.” - By  virtue  of  this  compofition, 

they  went  away  to  Chalcis,  where  every  one  fhifted  for  himfelf. 
But  the  Athenians  called  their  generals  to  account  for  their  condudt. 


7  I11  this  fiege  of  Potidaea,  two  perfons 
ferved  amongft  the  heavy-armed  as  private 
foldiers,  one  of  whom  was  the  glory  of 
human  nature;  and  the  other  the  glory 
and  bane  of  his  country  :  I  mean,  the 
•divine  Socrates,  and  at  this  time  young 
Akibiades.  Plutarch  ( in  the  life  of  Alci- 
biades)  fays,  they  lay  in  the  fame  tent  and 
fought  always  fide  by  fide.  Once,  in  a 
(harp  skirmifli,  both  of  them  diftinguiftied 
thcmfclves  above  all  their  felluw-foldiers. 
Akibiades  at  length  was  wounded  and 
dropped  ;  Socrates  ftood  over  and  defended 
him,  and  faved  both  him  and  his  arms 

from  the  enemy.  Sociates  therefore  had 
the  jufteft  right  to  the  public  reward,  as 

the  perfon  who  had  behaved  beft  in  this 


action.  But  when  the  generals,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Akibiades  his  quality,  (hewed  a 
great  defire  to  confer  honour  upon  him, 

Socrates,  willing  alfo  to  increafe  his  ardor 
for  gallant  actions,  turned  witnefs  in  his 
favour,  and  procured  him  the  wreath 
and  the  public  prefent  of  a  compleat  fuit 

of  armour.  Socrates  coveted  no  recom- 
pence  for  brave  exploits  but  the  confci- 
oufncfs  of  having  performed  them,  and 
young  Akibiades  was  to  be  nurfed  up  to 
virtue.  He  was  capable  of  every  decree 
either  of  virtue  or  vice  :  And  Socrates  al¬ 
ways  endeavoured  to  encourage  him  in  the 
former,  and  give  his  eager  and  enterprizing 
foul  tlie  juft  diredlion. 


becaufc 
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becaufe  they  had  flgned  this  compofition  without  their  privity,  (for 
they  thought  it  in  their  power  to  have  made  them  furrender  at  dif- 
cretion,)  and  afterwards  fent  to  Potidasa  fome  of  their  people  whom 
they  fettled  in  a  colony  there. - -Thefe  things  were  done  this  win¬ 

ter,  and  fo  ended  the  fecond  year  of  this  war,  the  hiftory  of  which 
hath  been  compiled  by  Thucydides, 


YEAR  III, 


Chrifl 


EARLY  the  next  fummer,  the  Peloponnefians  and  their  allies,  s:‘’?e  rf 
omitting  the  incurfion  as  before  into  Attica,  marched  their  forces 
againfl  Plataea.  Archidamus  fon  of  Zeuxidamus  king  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  commanded,  who  having  encamped  his  army,  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  ravage  the  adjacent  country.  He  was  interrupted  by  an  em- 
bafly  from  the  Plataeans,  who  addrefled  themfelves  to  him  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner , - 
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The  war,  O  Archidamus  and  Lacedaemonians,  you  are  now  Ie-  Piatxans  aj. 

drefs  1 

vying  on  Plataea,  is  a  flagrant  breach  of  common  juftice,  a  ble-  da'mus! 
midi  on  your  honour  and  that  of  your  fathers.  Paufanias  the 
Lacedaemonian  fon  of  Cleombrotus,  when  —  aided  by  thofe  Greci¬ 
ans,  who  chearfully  expofed  themfelves  with  him  to  the  dangers  of 
that  battle  which  was  fought  on  our  land 
Greece  from  Perfian  flavery,  at  a  public 

deliverer  folemnized  by  him  on  that  occafion  in  the  public  forum 
of  Plataea,  called  all  the  confederates  together,  and  there  confer’d 


he  had  delivered 

J 


thefe  privileges  on  the  Plataeans  — 


<  C 


That  they  fliould  have  free 


poflldion  of  the  city  and  territory  belonging  to  it,  to  be  governed 

at  their  own  diferetion  ;  —  that  no  one  fliould  ever  unjuftly  make 

war  upon  them,  or  endeavour  to  inflave  them  ;  and  in  cafe  of  inch 

attempts,  all  the  confederates  then  prefent  fliould  avenge  it  to  the 

“  utmoft 
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ufmoft  of  their  power.” 


Such  grateful  returns  did  your  fa¬ 


thers  make  us  in  recompence  of  our  valour,  and  the  zeal  we  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  common  dangers.  Yet  their  generofity  you  are  now 
C(  reverfmg  —  you,  with  the  Thebans  our  inveterate  foes,  are  come 
“  hither  to  inflave  us.  But  by  the  Gods  who  were  then  witneffes  to 
the  oath  they  fwore,  by  all  the  tutelary  Deities  both  of  your  own. 
and  of  our  community,  we  adjure  you  to  do  no  damage  to  Plata'an 
ground  nor  to  violate  your  oaths,  but  to  retire  and  leave  us  in  that 
hate  of  independence,  which  Paufanias  juftly  eftablifhed  for  us.” 
To  thefe  words  of  die  Plataeans  Archidamus  made  this  reply 


4 


aujvxr. 


“  What  you  have  urged,  ye  men  of  Plataea,  is  juft  and  reafon- 
“  able,  if  it  be  found  agreeable  to  your  addons.  Let  the  declarations 
“  of  Paufanias  be  obierved  ;  be  free  and  independent  yourfelves, 
“  and  at  the  fame  time  vindicate  their  own  freedom  to  others,  to 
“  thofe  who,  after  participation  of  the  fame  common  dangers,  made 
“  that  oath  in  your  favour,  and  yet  are  now  inflaved  by  the  Atheni- 
“  ans.  To  refeue  them  and  others  from  that  flavery  have  our  pre- 
“  parations  been  made,  this  war  hath  been  undertook.  You  who 
“  know  what  liberty  is,  and  are  fuch  advocates  for  it,  do  you  abide 
“  firmly  by  your  oaths ;  at  leaft,  as  we  heretofore  advifed  you,  keep 
“  at  quiet,  enjoying  only  what  is  properly  your  own  ;  fide  with 
“  neither  party ;  receive  both  in  the  way  of  friendship,  in  the  way 
“  of  enmity,  neither.- — —To  a  conduct  like  this  we  never  fhall 
“  objed,” 


jRrpfv  of  tie 

Plaucaipj. 


When  the  Plataian  embaftadors  had  heard  this  reply  of  Archida¬ 
mus,  they  returned  into  the  city,  and  communicating  what  had 
paflcd  to  the  body  of  the  citizens,  they  carried  back  in  anfwcr  to 

him  * - “  That  they  could  not  poflibly  comply  with  his  propofals, 

“  without  the  confcnt  of  tlie  Athenians,  bccaufe  their  wives  and 

“  children  were  in  their  power - that  they  were  apprehenfive  a 

“  compliance 
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“  compliance  might  endanger  their  whole  community,  fince  in  fuch 
“  a  cafe,  either  the  Athenians  might  not  confirm  the  neutrality,  or 
<c  the  Thebans  who  were  comprehended  in  the  fame  neutral  oath  to 
<c  the  two  principal  powers,  might  again  attempt  to  feize  their  city.” 
—  Archidamus  to  remove  their  apprehensions  Spoke  as  follows  — — 
“  Deliver  up  your  city  and  your  houfes  to  us  Lacedaemonians ;  let  us 
“  know  the  bounds  of  your  territory  and  the  exadt  number  of  your 
**  trees,  and  make  as  true  a  calculation  as  you  poflibly  can  of  all 
“  that  belongs  to  you.  Depart  yourfelves,  and  refide  wherever  you 
“  pleafe  fo  long  as  the  war  continues ;  at  the  end  of  it  we  will  reftore 
<l  every  thing  again.  In  the  mean  time,  we  will  make  the  belt  ufe 
**  of  every  thing  intruded  to  us,  and  pay  you  an  annual  equivalent 
“  for  your  fubfiftence.”  Upon  hearing  this,  they  again  returned  into 
the  city,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  affifting  at  a  general 
confultation,  they  returned  for  anfwer  * —  “  That  they  defired  only 
“  to  communicate  the  propofals  to  the  Athenians,  and  then  with 
“  their  approbation  would  accept  them.  In  the  mean  time  they 
“  begged  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  and  to  have  their  lands  fpared  from 

depredation.”  He 

receive  an  anfwer,  and  forbore  ravaging  the  country. 

The  embafladors  of  Platsea,  having  been  at  Athens  and  con  Suited 

with  the  Athenians,  return  again  with  this  anfwer  to  their  city. - 

“  The  Athenians  fay,  that  in  no  preceding  time,  ever  fince  we  en- 
“  tered  into  confederacy  with  them,  did  they  ever  Suffer  us  in  any 
“  refpedl  to  be  injured  ;  that  neither  will  they  negledl  us  now,  but 
“  fend  us  a  powerful  aid.  And  you  they  Solemnly  adjure  by  the 
“  oaths  which  your  fathers  have  Sworn,  to  admit  no  change  or  in- 
“  novation  in  the  league  fubfifling  between  you  and  them.”  • —  When 
the  embafladors  had  thus  delivered  the  anfwer  of  the  Athenians,  after 
Some  confultation  the  Plata;ans  refolved,  “  never  to  defert  them,  tube,  r 


“  any  devaflation  of  their  lands,  nay  if  fuch  muft  be  the  cafe,  to 
“  behold  it  with  patience,  and  to  Suffer  any  extremities,  to  which 


VOL.  I. 


B  b 


their 
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“  their  enemies  might  reduce  them; - that,  further,  no  perfon 

“  fhould  ftir  out  of  the  city,  but  an  anfwer  be  given  from  the 
“  walls,  —  “  That  it  was  impoflible  fox  them  to  accept  the  terms 

“  propofed  by  the  Lacedemonians.” 

This  was  no  fooner  heard  than  Archidamus  the  king  made  this  fb- 

lemn  appeal  to  all  their  tutelary  Heroes  and  Gods. - *l  Ye  Gods 

“  and  Heroes,  J'aid  be,  who  protect  this  region  of  Plataea,  bear  wit- 
tc  nefs  to  us,  that  it  was  not  till  after  a  violation  of  oaths  already 
“  fworn,  that  we  have  marched  into  this  country,  where  our  fathers 
“  through  the  ble  flings  you  lent  down  upon  their  prayers  overcame 
the  Medes,  and  which  you  then  made  that  fortunate  field  whereon 
“  the  arms  of  Greece  were  crowned  with  victory  —  and  that  what- 
“  ever  we  fhall  here  undertake,  our  every  flep  lhall  be  agreeable  to 
“  juflice.  We  have  offered  many  honourable  conditions  to  them, 
“  which  are  all  rejected.  Grant  therefore  our  fupplications,  that  the 


“  fir  ft  tranfgreflors  of  juftice  may  receive  their  punilhment,  and 
“  that  thofe  who  fight  with  equity,  may  obtain  revenge.”  After 


this  folemn  addrefs  to  the  Gods,  he  roufed  up  his  army  into 


adion. 


Conduit  of  the  He  firft  of  all  formed  an  inclofure  round  about  them  with  the 
f-!Ze-  trees  they  had  fell’d,  fo  that  no  one  could  get  out  of  the  city.  In 

the  next  place,  they  raifed  a  mount  of  earth  before  the  place,  hoping 
that  it  could  not  long  hold  out  a  fiege  againft  the  efforts  of  fo  large 
an  army.  Having  felled  a  quantity  of  timber  on  mount  Cithaeron, 
with  it  they  framed  the  mount  on  either  fide,  that  thus  cafed  it 
might  perform  the  fervice  of  a  wall,  and  that  the  earth  might  be 
kept  from  mouldering  away  too  faft.  Upon  it  they  heaped  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter,  both  ftones  and  earth,  and  whatever  elfe  would  ce¬ 
ment  together  and  increafe  the  bulk.  This  work  employed  them  for 

feventy  days  and  nights  without  intermiflion,  all  being  alternately 
employed  in  it,  fo  that  one  part  of  the  army  was  carrying  it  on, 
whilft  the  other  took  the  neceffary  refrefhments  of  food  and  fleep. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  Lacedaemonians  who  had  the  command  over  the  hired  troops 
of  the  other  States ,  had  the  care  of  the  work,  and  obliged  them  all 
to  aflift  in  carrying  it  on.  The  Plataeans,  feeing  this  mount  raifed  to 
a  great  height,  built  a  counterwork  of  wood,  clofe  to  that  part  of 
the  city-wall  againft  which  this  mount  of  earth  was  thrown  up,  and 
{Lengthened  the  infide  of  it  with  bricks,  which  they  got  for  this  ufe 
by  pulling  down  the  adjacent  houfes.  The  wooden  cafe  was  de- 
figned  to  keep  it  firm  together,  and  prevent  the  whole  pile  from  be¬ 
ing  weakned  by  its  height.  They  farther  covered  it  over  with 
fheep-fkins  and  hides  of  hearts,  to  defend  the  workmen  from  miflivc 
weapons,  and  to  preferve  the  wood  from  being  fired  by  the  enemy: 
This  work  'within  was  raifed  to  a  great  height,  and  the  mount  was 
raifed  with  equal  expedition  ‘without .  Upon  this,  the  Plataeans  had 
recourfe  to  another  device.  They  broke  a  hole  through  the  wall, 
clofe  to  which  the  mount  was  raifed,  and  drew  the  earth  away  from 
under  it  into  the  city.  But  this  being  difcovered  by  the  Peloponnefi- 
ans,  they  threw  into  the  hole  hurdles  made  of  reeds  and  fluffed 
with  clay,  which  being  of  a  firm  confidence  could  not  be  dug  away 
like  earth.  By  this  they  were  excluded,  and  fo  defirted  for  a  while 
from  their  former  practice.  Yet  digging  a  fubterraneous  paffage  from 
out  of  the  city,  which  they  fo  luckily  continued  that  it  under¬ 
mined  the  mount,  they  again  withdrew  the  earth  from  under  it. 
This  practice  long  efcaped  the  difcovery  of  the  befiegers,  who  ff ill 
heaping  on  matter,  yet  the  work  grew  rather  Iefs,  as  the  earth  was 
drawn  away  from  the  bottom,  and  that  above  fell  in  to  fill  up  the 
void.  However  ftill  apprehenfive,  that  as  they  were  few  in  number, 
they  fhould  not  be  able  long  to  hold  outagainft  fo  numerous  befiegers, 
they  had  recourfe  to  another  projcdl.  They  defirted  from  carrying 
on  the  great  pile  which  was  to  counterwork  the  mount,  and  begin¬ 
ning  at  each  end  of  it  where  the  wall  was  low,  they  run  another 
wall  in  the  form  of  a  crcfcent  along  the  infide  of  a  city,  that  if 

the  great  wall  fhould  be  taken  this'  might  afterwards  hold  out,  might 

B  b  2  lay 
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lay  the  enemy  under  a  neceffity  of  throwing  up  a  frefh  mount  again  ft 
it,  and  that  thus  the  further  they  advanced  the  difficulties  of  the 
fiege  might  be  doubled,  and  be  carried  on  with  increafe  of 

danger. 

When  their  mount  was  compleated,  the  Peloponnefians  play  d 
away  their  battering-engines  againft  the  wall ;  and  one  of  them  they 
worked  fo  dextroufly  from  the  mount  againft  the  great  pile  within, 
that  they  (hook  it  very  much,  and  threw  the  Platasans  into  con fterna- 
tion.  Others  they  applied  in  different  parts  againft  the  wall,  the  force 
of  which  was  broke  by  the  Platzeans,  who  threw  ropes  around  them  j 
they  alfo  tied  large  beams  together,  with  long  chains  of  iron  at  both 
ends  of  the  beams,  by  which  they  hung  downwards  from  two  other 
tranfverfe  beams  inclined  and  extended  beyond  the  wall;  — thefethey 
drew  along  obliquely,  and  againft  whatever  part  they  faw  the  engine 
of  battery  to  be  aimed,  they  let  go  the  beams  with  a  full  fwing  of 
the  chains,  and  fo  drop’d  them  down  diredtly  upon  it,  which  by  the 
weight  of  the  ftroke  broke  off  the  beak  of  the  battering  machine. 
Upon  this  the  Peloponnefians,  finding  all  their  engines  ufelefs,  and 
their  mount  effectually  counterworked  by  the  fortification  within, 
concluded  it  a  bufinefs  of  no  little  hazard  to  take  the  place  amidft  fo 
many  obftacles,  and  prepared  to  draw  a  circumvallation  about  it. 

But  firft  they  were  willing  to  try  whether  it  were  not  poffible  to 
fet  the  town  on  fire,  and  burn  it  down,  as  it  was  not  large,  by  help 
of  a  brisk  gale  of  wind ;  for  they  caft  their  thoughts  towards  every 
expedient  of  taking  it  without  a  large  expenee  and  a  tedious  blockade. 
Procuring  for  this  purpofe  a  quantity  of  faggots,  they  tofied  them 
from  their  own  mount  into  the  void  fpace  between  the  wall  and  the 
inner  fortification.  As  many  hands  were  employed  in  this  bufinefs, 
they  had  foon  filled  it  up,  and  then  proceeded  to  tofs  more  of  them 
into  the  other  parts  of  the  city  lying  beyond,  as  far  as  they  could  by 
the  advantage  which  the  eminence  gave  them.  Upon  thefe  they 
threw  fiery  balls  made  of  fulphur  and  pitch,  which  caught  the  faggots, 

and 
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ft 

and  Toon  kindled  fuch  a  flame  as  before  this  time  no  one  had  ever 
feen  kindled  by  the  art  of  man.  It  hath  indeed  fometimes  happened, 
that  wood  growing  upon  mountains  hath  been  fo  heated  by  the  at¬ 
trition  of  the  winds,  that  without  any  other  caufe  it  hath  broke  out 
into  fire  and  flame.  But  this  was  exceeding  fierce ;  and  the  Plataeans, 
who  had  baffled  all  other  efforts,  were  very  narrowly  delivered  from 
perifhing  by  its  fury:  For  it  cleared  the  city  to  a  great  difiance  round 
about,  fo  that  no  Plutaean  durfi  approach  it :  And  if  the  wind  had 
happened  to  have  blown  along  with  it,  as  the  enemy  hoped,  they 
muft  all  unavoidably  have  perilhed.  It  is  now  reported,  that  a  heavy 
rain  falling  on  a  fudden,  attended  with  claps  of  thunder,  extinguiflied 
the  flames,  and  put  an  end  to  this  imminent  danger. 

The  Peloponnefians,  upon  the  failure  of  this  project,  marched 
away  part  of  their  army;  but,  continuing  the  remainder  there,  raifed 
a  wall  of  circumvallation  quite  round  the  city,  the  troops  of  every 
confederate Jiate  executing  a  determinate  part  of  the  work, 
fide  and  outfide  of  this  wall  was  a  ditch,  and  by  firft  digging  thefe 


Both 


111- 


they 
the 


This  work  being  compleated  about 


half  of  the  wall,  the  other  half  being  left  to  the  care  of  the  Boeotians ;  SePtember- 
then  marched  away  with  the  main-army,  and  difmiffed  the  auxiliary 


forces  to  their  refpedlive  cities. 


The  Plataeans  had  already  fent 


away  to  Athens  their  wives,  their  children,  their  old  people,  and  all 
the  ufelefs  crowd  of  inhabitants.  There  were  left  only  in  the  town 
during  this  fiege  four  hundred  Plataeans,  eighty  Athenians,  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  women  to  prepare  their  food.  This  was  the  whole 
number  of  them  when  the  fiege  was  firff  formed  ;  nor  was  there  any 
other  perfon  within  the  wall,  either  Have  or  free.  —  And  in  this  man¬ 
ner  was  the  city  of  Plataea  befieged  in  form. 

The  fame  fummer,  and  about  the  time  that  the  army  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Plataea,  the  Athenians,  with  a  body  of  their  own  people,  con- 


fifting 


two  thoufand  heavy-armed,  and  two  hundred  horfe- 


men 
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men,  invaded  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace  and  the  Bottiaeans.  The 
corn  was  in  the  ear,  when  this  army  was  led  againft  them  under 
the  command  of  Xenophon  the  fon  of  Euripides  and  two  coliegues. 
Coming  up  to  Spartolus,  a  town  in  Bottiaea,  they  deftroyed  the  corn, 
and  hoped  to  get  pofleflion  of  the  place  by  the  management  of  a  fac¬ 
tion  they  had  within.  But  a  contrary  party,  having  fent  in  good  time 
to  Olynthus,  had  procured  from  thence  an  aid  of  heavy-armed  and 
other  force  for  their  prote&ion.  Thefe  even  made  a  fally  out  of  Spar¬ 
tolus,  and  forced  the  Athenians  to  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  the 
town.  The  heavy- armed  Chalcideans,  with  fome  of  their  auxilia¬ 
ries,  are  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and  retire  into  Spartolus.  The 
horfe  and  light-armed  Chalcideans  get  the  better  of  the  horfe  and 
light-armed  Athenians ;  but  they  had  with  them  a  fmall  number  of 
targeteers  from  the  province  called  Crufis.  On-  the  firft  joining  of 
battle  other  targeteers  came  to  their  afliftance  from  Olynthus.  The 
light-armed  of  Spartolus  feeing  this  reinforcement  juft  come  up,  and 
reflecting  that  they  had  received  no  lofs  before,  with  reanimated  cou¬ 
rage  again  charge  the  Athenians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chalcidean 
horfe,  and  the  freih  reinforcement.  The  Athenians  retire  to  the  two 
companies  which  they  had  left  to  guard  the  baggage.  Here  they 
drew  up  again,  and  whenever  they  thought  proper  to  charge,  the 
enemy  fell  back ;  when  they  retreated  from  the  charge,  the  enemy 
prefled  upon  and  infefted  them  with  miflive  weapons.  The  Chalci¬ 
dean  horfe  rode  up  where  they  thought  they  could  break  them,  and 

falling  in  without  fear  of  a  repulfe,  put  the  Athenians  to  flight,  and 
purfued  them  to  a  great  diftance.  The  Athenians  fly  for  refuge  to 
Potidaea  ;  and  afterwards,  obtaining  a  truce  to  fetch  off  their  dead, 
return  with  their  fluttered  army  to  Athens.  In  this  aCtion  they  loft 
four  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  all  their  commanders.  The  Chal¬ 
cideans  and  Bottiaeans  eredled  a  trophy,  and  having  taken  proper  care 
®f  their  dead,  feparated  to  their  own  cities. 


Not 
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Not  long  after  this, 
Chaonians.  who  aimed 


ftrmmer.  the 


ipafs  a  general  defedtion  there  from  the  Athenians,  prevailed 
Lacedaemonians  to  fhpply  them  with  fhipping  from  their  c 


derate 


cities,  and  to  fend  a  thoufand  heavy-armed  into  Acarnania. 
They  told  them,  that  —  “  if  they  would  join  them  with  a  land  and  a 
“  naval  force  at  the  fame  time, .  it  would  be  impoffible  for  the  Acar- 
“  nanians  to  fuccour  one  another  by  fea ;  that  hence  they  might  eafily 


it 


it 


they 


come 


“  be  made  to  the  Athenian  cruizes  on  the  coafts  of  Peloponnefus  . 
“  nay,  that  there  was  even  a  hope  of  reducing  Naupadtus.”  —  This 
fcheme  was  pleafing  to  the  Lacedemonians,  who  ordered  Cnemus 
(yet  their  admiral)  to  fail  thither  with  a  few  fhips,  having  on  board 


'-armed ;  and  circulated  orders  t( 

# 

fhips,  and  repair  with  all  expedit 


their  confederates  to  fit 
\  to  Leucas.  The  Co¬ 


rinthians  were  thofe  who  fhewed  moil  zeal  for  the  Ambraciots,  a 
colony  of  their  own ;  and  the  fhipping  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the 


pared 


poflible  expedition  ;  but  that 
was  already  at  Leucas.  and 


waiting  for  the  reft.  Cnemus  and  the  thoufand  heavy-armed  per¬ 
formed  their  voyage  undifcovered  by  Phormio,  who  commanded  the 
Athenian  fleet  of  twenty  fail,  ftationed  round  Naupadtus,  and  imme¬ 
diately  landed  his  men  for  the  deftined  fervice.  Befides  the  thoufand 
Peloponnefians  he  brought  with  him,  he  was  now  joined  by  the 

Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  Anadtorians,  of  the  Grecians ; - -  of  the 

Barbarians,  by  a  thoufand  Chaonians  not  fubjedt  to  a  regal  govern¬ 
ment,  but  commanded  by  Photius  and  Nicanor,  men  of  thofe  fami¬ 
lies  which  had  a  right  to  command  by  annual  cledtion.  With  the 
Chaonians  came  the  Thefprotians,  who  alfo  had  no  king.  Sabylin- 
thus,  guardian  of  their  king  Tharyps,  yet  a  minor,  led  the  McloC- 
fians  and  Antitanians.  The  Paravaeans  were  headed  by  their  own  king 

Orcvdus, 
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Ordoeus,  who  had  alfo  the  command  of  a  thoufand  Oreftians,  fubjedls 
of  Antjochus,  which  ferved  with  his  troops  by  the  permiflion  of  An- 


tiochuS. 


Macedonians 


Athenians  were  ignorant,  but  thefe  were  not  yet  come  up 


With  thefe  forces  Cnemus  began  his  march,  without  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  fhips  from  Corinth,  and  pafling  through  Argia  they  de- 
ftroyed  Limnsa,  a  village  unfortified.  They  march  next  for  Stra¬ 
tus,  the  capital  city  of  Acarnania,  judging  that  if  they  firft  took  this, 
all  other  places  would  readily  fubmit.  The  Acarnanians,  finding  a 
large  army  broke  in  amongft  them  by  land,  and  more  enemies  com¬ 
ing  to  attack  them  by  fea,  gave  up  all  view  of  fuccoitring  one  ano- 

and  flood  feparately  on  their  own  defence.  They  fent  informa- 


ther,  and  flood  feparately  on  their  own  defence 
tion  to  Phormio,  and  requefled  him  to  come  up  to  their  relief, 
fent  them  word,  “  he  could  not  poffibly  leave 


He 


Naupadlus 


“  guard,  when  a  fleet  was  ready  to  fail  from  Corinth.”  The  Pelo- 
ponnefians  and  their  allies,  dividing  themfelves  into  three  bodies,  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  city  of  the  Stratians,  with  a  defign  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  if  it,  did  not  furrender  at  once,  to  florm  it  without  lofs 
of  time.  The  Chaonians  and  the  reft  of  the  Barbarians  marched  in 
the  middle  ;  to  the  right  were  the  Leucadians,  Anaftorians,  and 
their  auxiliaries  j  to  the  left  Cnemus  with  his  Peloponnefians,  and  the 
Ambraciots ;  each  body  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  reft,  that 
fometimes  they  were  out  of  one  another’s  fight.  The  Grecians,  in 
their  march,  kept  firm  within  ranks,  and  guarded  all  their  motions, 
till  they  came  up  to  the  fpot  fit  for  their  incampment.  But  the  Chao¬ 
nians,  confident  of  their  own  bravery,  and  valuing  themfelves  as  the 
mod  martial  people  in  that  part  of  the  world,  could  not  bear  the 
delay  of  incamping,  but  with  the  reft  of  the  Barbarians  rufliing  ea¬ 
gerly  forwards,  thought  to  take  the  town  at  a  fhout,  and  carry  all  the 


The  Stratians  finding  them  thus  advanced,  thought,  that 


honou 

could  they  mafter  them  thus  detached,  the  Grecians  would^ become 
more  averfe  to  attack  them.  With 


ij» 
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in  the  approaches  of  the  city  ;  and  when  the  enemy  was  near,  rufh 
up  at  once  from  the  places  of  ambufh,  and  out  of  the  city,  charg¬ 
ing  them  on  all  Tides.  The  Chaonians  are  thrown  into  confterna- 
tion,  and  many  of  them  are  flain.  The  reft  of  the  Barbarians,  when 
they  faw  them  give  way,  durft  not  keep  their  ground,  but  fled  im¬ 
mediately.  Neither  of  the  Grecian  bodies  knew  any  thing  of  this 
engagement,  fo  haftily  had  thofe  advanced,  and  were  fuppofed  to 
have  done  it  only  to  encamp  with  greater  expedition.  But  when  the 
Barbarians  came  running  back  to  them  in  diforderly  rout,  they  re¬ 
ceived  them  into  flhelter,  and  all  doling  firm  together  flood  quiet 
the  reft  of  the  day.  The  Stratians  durft  not  diredly  aflault  them, 
becaufe  the  other  Acarnanians  were  not  yet  come  up  to  their  aflif- 
tance,  but  were  continually  flinging  at  them  from  a  diftance,  thus 
harafling  them  abundantly,  but  unable,  without  better  weapons,  to 
make  them  diflodge :  The  Acarnanians  only  could  have  attacked  them 
with  effedual  vigour. 

By  the  favour  of  a  dark  night,  Cnemus  withdrew  his  army  by  a 
quick  march  to  the  river  Anapus,  which  is  eighty  ftadia  *  diftant  *  About  eight 

from  Stratus.  The  next  day  he  obtains  a  truce  to  fetch  off  the  dead. 

And  the  Oeniadae  coming  up  in  a  friendly  manner  to  his  relief,  he 
went  to  take  refuge  amongft  them,  before  the  Acarnanians  could 
draw  their  fuccours  together,  and  from  thence  the  forces  which  com- 
pofed  his  army  marched  to  their  own  homes.  But  the  Stratians 

ereded  a  trophy  on  account  of  their  vidory  over  the  Barbarians. 

# 

The  fleet  of  Corinth  and  the  other  confederate  ftates,  that  was  to  Battle  at  fm 
fail  from  the  gulf  of  Crifla,  to  attend  the  orders  of  Cnemus,  and  pre-  ^  ^aui'aau5 
vent  the  Acarnanians  on  the  coaft  from  fuccouring  thofe  within  the 
land,  never  arrives :  For  about  the  time  of  the  adion  at  Stratus,  they 
had  been  compelled  to  fight  the  Athenian  fquadron  of  twenty  fliips, 
ftationed  at  Naupadus  under  the  command  of  Phormio.  Phormio 
had  watched  their  coming  out  of  the  gulf,  intending  to  attack  fo  foon 
as  ever  they  got  out  to  fea.  The  Corinthians  and  their  allies  failed 


Vox.  I. 


C  c 


out 
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tout  indeed,  yet  not  fo  well  prepared  to  fight  by  fea,  as  to  forward 
the  land-expedition  on  Acarnania.  They  never  imagined  that  the 
Athenians  with  their  twenty  fhips  durfl  prefume  to  attack  them  who 
'had  forty  feven.  Yet  when  they  faw  them  fleering  the  fame  courfe 
on  the  oppofite  fhore,  they  kept  firfl  along  their  own  coaft,  and  af¬ 
terwards  from  Patras  of  Achaia  flretched  over  to  the  oppofite  fide  in 
Order  to  make  for  Acarnania.  But  now  again  they  defcried  them 
Handing  diredtly  againfl  them  from  Chalcis  and  the  river  Evenus, 
and  found  they  had  obferved  their  anchoring  the  night  before.  Thus 
are  they  compelled  to  come  to  an  engagement  in  the  midft  of  the 
open  fea  8.  The  fhips  of  every  Jlate  were  under  the  command  of 
thofe  who  had  been  appointed  by  their  principals :  Over  the  Corin¬ 
thians  were  Machon,  Ifocrates,  and  Agatharchidas.  The  Pelopon- 
nefians  drew  up  their  fhips  in  form  of  a  circle,  as  large  as  they  pof- 
fibly  could,  without  leaving  open  a  paffage  for  the  fhips  of  the 
enemy.  The  heads  of  the  fhips  flood  to  fea,  the  fterns  were  turned 
inwards.  Within  were  ranged  the  fmall  veffels  that  attended  the 
fleet,  and  five  fhips  that  were  prime  failors,  which  were  to  ftart  out 

at  narrow  paffages,  wherever  the  enemy  fhould  begin  the  attack. 
The  Athenians  drawing  up  their  fhips  in  a  line,  and  failing  quite 
round  them,  brufhed  along  by  them  in  their  paffage,  and  making 
fucceffive  feints  of  engaging,  forced  them  to  draw  into  a  fmaller 
compafs.  Phormio  had  beforehand  given  flridt  orders  not  to  engage 


S  Phormio  was  watching  to  catch  them 
in  the  open  fea,  iv  tm  iv  pvycoei cl,  as  Thu¬ 
cydides  words  it  above.  They  were  now 
out  of  the  gulf,  ftretching  acrofs  the  fea, 
in  the  midft  of  which  Phormio  came  up  to 
them,  and  engaged,  aa.ro.  pioov  %  'wopfl/x  ov. 
The  fea  without  the  capes  that  form  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Crifla,  is  indeed  a 
narrow  fea,  or  ^r6p0//of,  but  then  it  was 
open  fea  in  regard  to  the  gulf  within  the 

wpes,  and  gave  Phormio  all  the  advantages 


which  more  expert  feamen  knew  how  to 
ufe.  As  the  Peloponnefian  fleet  flood  out 
from  Patrse  in  Achaia,  and  the  Athenian 
from  Chalcis  in  -flitolia,  the  fituation  of 
thofe  two  places  eafily  guides  to  the  place 
of  the  engagement.  Phormio  got  a  deal 
of  honour  by  this  adtion,  which  Pkitarch, 
in  his  piece  about  the  glory  of  the  Athenians > 
reckons  up  amongft  the  moft  remarkable 
exploits  related  by  out  Hiftorian. 


without 
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without  the  fignal :  For  he  hoped  the  enemy  could  not  long  pre- 
ferve  that  order  of  battle  like  a  land-army,  but  that  the  flaps  mud 
fall  foul  upon  one  another,  and  the  fmall  veflels  within  give  them  no 
little  embarraffment  j  that  further,  the  wind  would  blow  out  of  the 
gulf,  as  was  ufual  every  morning ;  in  expectation  of  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  fail  round  about  them,  and  then  they  could  not  pofiibly 
keep  firm  in  their  ftations  for  any  time.  He  thought  farther,  that 
the  time  of  engagement  was  intirely  in  his  own  power,  as  his  flaps 
were  befl  failors,  and  that  it  was  mod  advifeable  to  begin  at  fuch  a 
juncture.  As  foon  as  that  wind  began  to  rife,  and  the  greater  flaps, 
now  contracted  into  a  narrow  circle,  were  difordered  both  by  the 
wind  and  the  fmaller  veflels  within,  one  falling  foul  upon  another, 
the  poles  applied  to  pufli  them  off  again  ;  amidfl  the  noife  caufed  by 
this  confufion,  calling  out  to  take  care ,  and  curfxng  one  another, 
they  could  no  longer  hear  the  orders  of  their  commanders  or  their 
matters ;  and  the  fea  beginning  to  run  fo  high  as  to  render  ufelefs 
the  oars  of  unexperienced  mariners,  as  they  were,  they  left  the  un¬ 
manageable  flaps  to  the  pilots  art.  ExaCtly  at  this  juncture  Phormio 
gives  the  fignal.  Tire  Athenians  engage,  and  at  the  firft  fhock  fink 

one  of  the  admiral-flaps,  and  feveral  more  afterwards  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  engagement.  They  purfued  their  fuccefs  with  fo  much 
fury,  that  amidfl;  the  general  diforder  not  one  durft  think  of  refilling, 
but  all,  with  the  greateft  precipitation,  fled  towards  Patrte  and  Dyme 
of  Achaia.  The  Athenians  purfuing,  and  taking  twelve  of  their 
fhips,  and  having  fiaughtered  mott  of  the  crews,  draw  off  to  Moly- 
ch.ri.um ;  and  having  ereCted  a  trophy  on  the  promontory,  and 
confecrated  a  ihip  to  Neptune,  returned  to  their  ffation  at  Nau- 

paCtus. 

The  Peloponnefians,  without  lofs  of  time,  crept  along  tire  coaft 

with  the  remnant  of  their  fleet  faved  at  Pa  me  and  Dyme,  to  Cyl- 
lene  a  dock  belonging  to  the  Elcans ;  whither,  after  the  battle  of 
Stratus,  arrive  alfo  from  Leucas,  Cnemus  and  the  fliips  of  that  flation. 


C  c  2 
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Preparations 
/or  a  fecond  en¬ 
gagement  . 


which  ought  to  have  been  joined  by  thefe  other.  The  Lacedemo¬ 
nians  fend  thither  Timocrates,  Brafidas  and  Lycophron  to  affift  Cne- 
mus  in  his  naval  conduct,  ordering  him  to  get  ready  for  a  more  fuc- 
cefsful  engagement,  and  not  to  leave  the  dominion  of  the  fea  to  fuch 
a  fmall  number  of  (hips.  For  their  late  defeat  appeared  to  them 
quite  unaccountable,  efpecially  as  this  was  the  firft  trial  they  had  of 
an  engagement  at  fea ;  nor  could  they  think  it  fo  much  owing  to 
their  want  of  skill  in  naval  affairs,  as  to  a  want  of  courage,  never  ba¬ 
lancing  the  long  experience  of  the  Athenians  with  their  own  fhort 
application  to  thefe  matters.  Thefe  perfons  therefore  they  fent  away 
in  anger,  who,  coming  to  Cnemus,  iffued  their  circular  orders  to  the 
Jlates  for  pew  quota’s  of  (hipping,  and  refitted  what  was  already 
there  for  another  engagement.  Phormio  alfo  fends  meflengers  to 
Athens  with  an  account  of  thefe  preparations,  and  to  report  the  vic¬ 
tory  they  had  already  gained  ;  requefting  a  further  reinforcement  of 
as  many  (hips  as  they  could  expeditioufly  difpatch,  fince  he  was  in 
daily  expectation  of  another  fight. 

Twenty  (hips  were  the  number  they  agree  to  fend  him,  but  they 
ordered  him  who  was  to  carry  them  to  touch  by  the  way  at  Crete. 
For  Nicias  a  Cretan  of  Gortys,  a  public  friend  of  the  Athenians, 
had  perfuaded  them  to  appear  before  Cydonia,  alluring  them  that 
this  place,  which  had  been  an  enemy  to  them,  (hould  foon  be  their 
own.  This  he  infinuated  merely  to  gratify  the  Polychnitae,  who  bor¬ 
dered  upon  the  Cydonians.  The  commander  therefore  with  thefe 
fhips  went  to  Crete,  and  joining  the  Polychnita;,  ravaged  the  territory 
of  the  Cydonians ;  by  which,  together  with  adverfe  winds  and  wea¬ 
ther  unfit  for  fea,  no  little  time  was  unfeafonably  wafted  away. 

The  Peloponnefians  at  Cyllene,  during  the  time  that  the  Athenians 
lay  weather-bound  in  Crete,  having  got  every  thing  in  readinefs  for 
another  engagement,  (ailed  along  the  coaft  to  Panormus  of  Achaia, 
where  the  land-forces  of  the  Peloponnefians  were  come  to  forward 
their  attempts.  Phormio  likewife,  with  the  twenty  (hips  which  had 
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fought  the  former  battle,  failed  up  to  cape  Molychrium,  and  lay  at 
anchor  juft  without  it.  This  cape  belonged  to  the  Athenian  alli¬ 
ance,  but  9  the  other  cape  over-againft:  it  belonged  to  the  Peloponne- 
fians.  The  arm  of  fea  which  divides  them  is  abcut  *  feven  ftadia  *  About  three 

over)  and  this  is  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Criffa.  The  Pelopon  -  miu'f' *  “ 
nefians  with  a  fleet  of  feventy-feven  fhips  rode  alfo  at  anchor  under 
the  cape  of  Achaia,  which  is  not  far  diftant  from  Panormus,  where 
their  land-forces  lay.  When  they  had  here  a  fight  of  the  Athenians, 
both  parties  lay  for  fix  or  feven  days  over-againft  each  other,  intent 
on  the  needful  preparations  for  engaging.  The  fcheme  on  each  fide 

The  Peloponnefians,  ftruck  with  their  former  defeat, 

- The 


was  this : 

would  not  fail  from  without  the  capes  into  the  open  fea : 

Athenians  would  not  enter  into  the  ftraits,  judging  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  enemy  to  fight  in  a  narrow  compafs.  At  length 
Cnemus,  Brafidas,  and  the  other  Peloponnefian  commanders,  defirous 
to  come  foon  to  an  engagement,  before  the  Athenian  fquadron 
fliould  receive  a  reinforcement,  called  firft  their  foldiers  together, 
and  feeing  fome  of  them  not  yet  recovered  from  the  terror  occafi- 
oned  by  the  former  defeat  and  by  no  means  eager  to  fight  again. 


mo- 


harangue 


“IF  the  former  engagement,  ye  men  of  Peloponnefus,  affefts  any  Speech  of  the 
“  of  you  with  fad  apprehenfions  about  the  event  of  another,  know 
“  that  it  by  no  means  affords  you  any  reafonable  ground  for  fuch  de- 
“  fponding  thoughts.  That  was  owing,  as  you  well  know,  to  a  de- 
"  ficiency  in  all  needful  preparations ;  for  you  were  not  then  fitted 
“  out  for  fervice  of  fea,  but  for  the  fervice  of  land.  We  then  were 
“  diftreffed  in  feveral  refpe&s  by  the  adverfe  turns  of  fortune  ;  and 
“  in  fome,  we  who  fought  for  the  firft  time  at  fea  run  into  errors 

9  The  cape  on  the  Peloponnefian  fide  was  the  oppofitc  cape  Antirrhium,  or  Mo 

called  Rhium,  or  the  Rhium  of  Achaia  j  lychriuni. 

“  through 
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through  want  of  ikill.  It  thus  happened  that  we  were  defeated, 

but  not  through  any  cowardice  of  our  own.  There  can  be  no 
reafon  for  men,  who  were  not  conquered  by  fuperior  courage, 

but  who  can  explicitly  account  for  the  means  of  their  defeat,  to 
let  their  fpirits  be  funk  by  a  calamity  merely  accidental ;  but  they 
ought  to  reflect,  that  though  fortune  may  difconcert  the  human 
enterprizes,  yet  that  men  can  never  be  deferted  by  their  own  va¬ 
lour  ;  and  where  true  valour  is,  they  ought  not  to  catch  a  plea 
from  want  of  experience  to  palliate  what  figns  of  cowardice  they 
betray.  Inferior  dull  in  you  is  by  no  means  a  balance  for  your  fu¬ 
perior  valour.  The  expertnefs  of  your  enemies  which  you  fomuch 
dread,  if  it  be  accompanied  with  valour,  will  indeed  diredt  them 
in  a  performance  of  their  duty,  amidft  all  the  hazards  of  war; 
but  if  it  wants  true  valour,  thofe  hazards  will  be  too  hard  for  all 
human  art.  For  fear  banifheth  the  remembrance  of  what  ought 
to  be  done ;  and  art  without  ftrength  is  quite  unavailing.  Place 
therefore  your  own  fuperior  valour  in  the  balance  againft  their  fu¬ 
perior  fkill 

feat  by  the  recolledlion  that  you  were  not  prepared  to  fight.  You 
have  now  the  advantage  of  a  larger  number  of  fhips,  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  fighting  on  your  own  coafts,  in  fight  of  a  land-army 
of  your  own.  Vidiory  is  generally  obtained  by  thofe,  who  are 
moft  in  number  and  heft  provided.  So  that,  upon  clofe  exami¬ 
nation,  no  reafon  appears  why  we  fhould  dread  the  event.  Our 
former  mifcarriages  make  not  againft  us ;  nay,  the  paft  commif- 
fion  of  them  will  inflrudt  us  now.  Let  every  mafter  therefore 
and  every  mariner  adt  his  part  with  manly  refolution  ;  let.eachtake 


;  and  remove  the  appreheniions  flowing  from  your  de¬ 


ed.  We 
manner  i 


poll  to  which  he  is  appoint 


'£>  C> 


no 


any  reafon  to  excufe  his  cowardice.  Yet  —  if  any  one  will  be  a 


coward,  he  fiiall  certainly 


the  punifhment 
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“  but  the  valiant  {hall  be  honoured  with  rewards  proportioned  to 
“  their  merit.” 

In  fuch  terms  did  their  commanders  animate  the  Peloponnefians. 

But  Phormio,  —  who  began  to  apprehend  a  deprefiion  of  fpirits  in 
his  own  men,  fince  he  plainly  faw  that  by  keeping  their  Blips  clofe  to¬ 
gether  they  were  afraid  of  the  numerous  Blips  of  the  enemy  —  had  a 
mind  by  calling  them  together,  to  reinfpire  them  with  courage,  and 
give  them  an  exhortation  fuitable  to  their  prefent  condition.  He  had 
hitherto  in  all  his  difcourfes  infifled,  and  induced  them  to  give  him 
credit,  that  —  “  no  number  of  Blips  could  be  got  together  large 
enough  to  make  head  againft  them.”  And  his  feamen  had  long 
fince  been  elated  with  this  prefumption,  that  “  as  they  were  Athe¬ 
nians,  they  ought  not  to  avoid  any  fleet  of  the  Peloponnefians,  how¬ 
ever  numerous.”  But,  when  he  faw  them  intimidated  by  the  formi¬ 
dable  objedt  before  their  eyes,  he  thought  it  high  time  to  endeavour 
to  revive  their  finking  courage.  The  Athenians  being  gathered 
round  him,  he  harangued  them  thus . — --- 

“  I  HAVE  obferved,  my  fellow-foldiers,  that  the  number  of  speed  cf 
“  your  enemies  hath  Brack  you  with  fear.  —  I  have  therefore  called  Phormic- 
“  you  together,  as  I  cannot  bear  to  fee  you  terrified  with  what  is  by 

“  no  means  dreadful.  Thefe  enemies  of  yours,  whom  you  have 
already  conquered,  who  in  no  wife  think  themfelves  a  match  for 
“  you,  have  got  together  a  great  number  of  Blips  and  a  fuperior 
force.  In  the  next  place  they  come  confidently  to  attack  you 
with  the  vain  prefumption,  that  valour  is  only  peculiar  to  them- 
“  felves.  Their  confidence  is  occafioned  by  their  Bull  in  the  fervice 
*l  of  the  land.  Their  frequent  fuccefies  there  induce  them  to  fup- 
pofe  that  they  muft  alfo  for  certainty  be  vidtorious  a!  fea.  If  they 
“  have  any  reafon  to  prefume  fo  far  upon  their  excellence  at  land, 
u  you  have  more  to  form  prefumptions  in  your  own  favour,  fince  in 

“  natural 
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«  natural  courage  they  are  not  in  the  leaft  fuperior  to  us,  and  if  larger 
“  degrees  of  fkill  give  either  fide  an  advantage,  we  have  hence  an 
“  argument  to  be  more  confident  of  fuccefs.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
“  now  at  the  head  of  their  league,  merely  to  preferve  their  own 
reputation,  have  dragged  numbers  hither  to  fight  againft  their  will ; 
“  otherwife,  they  durfi  never  have  attempted  to  engage  us  a  fe- 
“  cond  time,  after  receiving  fo  fignal  a  defeat.  Frighten  not  your- 

”  felves  with  extravagant  fufpicions  of  their  courage - but  rather 

“  Arike  a  panic  into  them  ;  a  panic,  for  which  they  have  more  am- 
“  pie  reafon,  as  you  have  already  gained  a  vidtory  over  them,  and  as 
they  are  certain  you  would  not  give  them  another  opportunity  to 
<£  fight,  unlefs  you  had  fome  grand  defign  to  execute.  An  enemy, 
“  that  like  them  exceeds  in  number,  in  adtion  depends  more  on  their 
“  Arength  than  on  their  conduct.  They  who  are  far  inferior  in 
“  Arength  of  numbers,  and  dare,  tho’  uncompelled,  to  fight,  muftdo 
“  it  through  the  prevalence  of  fomeextenfive  views.  This  they  can- 
“  not  but  know,  and  hence  dread  more  this  our  diminutive  than  they 
“  would  an  equal  force.  Large  armies  defeated,  through  dqfedt  of  fkill 
c<  or  fometimes  through  defedt  of  courage,  by  an  inferior  force,  are 
“  cafes  that  have  often  happened.  Yet  neither  of  thefe  defedts  can 
“  be  imputed  to  us.  For  my  own  part,  I  Aiall  not  willingly  hazard 
“  the  event  within  the  gulf,  nor  will  I  fail  into  it.  For  I  am  not 
“  ignorant  that  want  of  fea-room  is  very  improper  for  a  few  fhips 
“  that  fail  befi  and  are  beA  managed,  againA  a  number  which  thofe 
“  on  board  them  know  not  how  to  govern.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  no 
“  one  can  pour  down  to  an  attack  in  the  proper  manner  for  want  of 
“  having  a  clear  view  of  the  enemy ;  nor,  if  he  is  forced  to  Aiecr 
ofi',  can  he  do  it  with  fafety.  There  is  no  room  to  break  through, 
“  or  to  tack  at  pleafure,  which  is  the  bufinefs  of  fiiips  that  are  better 
“  bailors ;  but  the  fight  muA  of  neceflity  be  the  fame  with  a  battle 
“  at  land,  and  in  this  cafe  the  greater  number  of  fiiips  mufi  have 
“  the  advantage.  I  Aiall  tak?  the  greateA  care  I  am  able  to  pre- 

“  vent 
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“  vent  thefe  inconveniences.  And  you  I  expedt  to  ftand  regularly 
“  to  your  ports  on  board  every  fhip.  Receive  your  orders  with  ala- 
<c  crity,  efpecially  as  we  lie  fo  near  our  enemy ;  and  above  all  things 
“  when  we  come  to  adtion,  obferve  the  rules  of  difcipline  without 
<{  hurry  and  noife  :  For  thefe  are  matters  of  great  importance  in 
cc  every  fcene  of  war,  and  of  not  the  leart  in  a  naval  engagement ;  — 
“  and  charge  your  enemies  with  a  fpirit  w’orthy  of  your  former  at- 
“  chievements.  Great  indeed  are  the  points  you  are  now  to  decide, 
“  the  hopes  of  the  Peloponnefians  of  making  a  figure  at  fea  are  now 
“  either  to  be  totally  demolifhed,  or  the  power  of  the  fea  murt  be- 
“  come  precarious  to  the  Athenians,  even  near  their  own  homes. 
“  Once  more  I  call  to  your  remembrance,  that  great  part  of  thefe 
“  enemies  you  have  already  conquered  —  and  the  courage  of  ene- 
“  mies  once  conquered  is  feldom  equal  to  what  it  was,  when  un~ 
£C  confcious  of  defeat.” 


In  this  manner  Phormio  encouraged  his  men. —  But  the  Pelopon- 
nefians,  when  they  found  that  the  Athenians  would  not  fail  into  the 
gulf  and  ftraits,  had  a  mind  to  compel  them  to  it  againft  their  in¬ 
clinations.  At  break  of  day  they  began  to  move,  their  fhips 
being  ranged  in  lines  confirting  of  four,  and  flood  along  their  own 
coafts  within  the  gulf,  the  right  wing  leading  the  courfe  in  the  fame 
order,  as  they  had  lain  at  anchor.  In  this  wing  they  had  ranged 
twenty  of  their  beft  failors,  with  a  view  that  if  Phormio  fhould  ima¬ 
gine  they  had  a  defign  upon  Naupadtus,  and  he  himfelf  fhould  haften 

to  its  fuccour,  the  Athenians  might  not  be  able  to  outfiil  them  and 
efcape  their  outermort  fquadron  which  compofed  the  right  wing,  but 
be  furrounded  on  all  fides.  lie,  juft  as  they  expedted,  being  alarmed 
for  that  place,  which  he  knew  was  defencelefs,  no  fooncr  jaw  them 
under  fail,  than  againft  his  will  and  in  no  little  hurry  he  got  on  hoard, 
and  failed  along  his  own  court  —  the  land-forces  of  the  Meflenians 
marching  along  the  adjacent  fhore  to  be  ready  with  their  afliflance. 


Second  engage 
mint  at  fea . 


Vot.  i. 


D  d 


Th 
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The  Peloponnefians  feeing  them  move  along  in  a  line  fhip  after  fhip, 
and  that  they  were  now  within  the  gulf  and  near  the  fhore,  which 
was  what  they  chiefly  wanted, -on  a  fignal  given  at  once  altered 
their  courfe,  pouring  down  diredtly  upon  the  Athenians,  all  as  faft  as 
their  fhips  could  advance,  in  full  expectation  of  intercepting  the 
whole  fleet.  Eleven  of  the  Athenian  (hips,  which  were  a-head  of 
the  refl,  being  too  quick  for  the  wing  of  the  Peloponnelians  and  their 
fliifting  of  their  courfe  towards  the  open  fea,  ran  fafely  off.  1  Yet 
intercepting  all  the  reft,  they  run  them  aground  and  fo  difabled  them. 
The  Athenians  on  board,  who  could  not  efcape  by  fwimming,  were 
flaughtered  to  a  man :  Some  of  thefe  empty  fhips  they  got  off  again 
and  carried  away  in  tow  ;  and  one  they  had  already  took  with  the 
whole  crew  on  board.  The  Meflenians  got  down  to  the  fuccour  of 
foine  of  them.  They  waded  with  their  arms  through  the  water, 
and  climbing  on  board  and  fighting  from  the  decks  faved  fome  which 
were  already  in  tow.  —  In  this  manner  did  the  Peloponnefians  de¬ 
feat  and  deftroy  the  Athenian  fhips. 

Their  twenty  fhips  which  were  of  the  right  wing,  gave  chace  to 

the  eleven  Athenian,  which  on  the  fhifting  of  the  courfe,  had  ran 
off  amain.  But  all  thefe,  excepting  one  fhip,  out-failed  them  and 
got  fafe  into  Naupa&us.  Having  gained  their  harbour,  they  tack¬ 
ed  about  under  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  flood  ready  to  defend 
themfelves,  in  cafe  the  enemy  ftiould  make  an  attempt  upon  them 


i  The  Latin  tranflators,  whofe  chief  aim 
is  a  grammatical  conftruftion,  have  made  a 
flip  here  in  point  of  chorography ;  they  fay, 
Subterfugerunt  or  fugerunt  in  apertum 
mare”  But  it  is  furprixing  that  Mr.  Hobbes 

fhould  be  guilty  of  fo  much  inadvertence*  as 
to  make  eleven  Athenian  fhips  lc  get  out  in¬ 
to  open  fea.”  The  Peloponnefians  made  their 
tack  towards  the  open  fea,  on  purpofe  to 

prevent  them  from  getting  out  of  the  gulf* 


which  gave  opportunity  to  the  foremoft  fhips 
in  die  Athenian  line  to  run  away  up  the  gulf 
towards  Naupa&us,  for  the  fake  of  fecuring 
which  they  had  thought  themfelves  obliged, 
though  contrary  to  their  judgment  and 
inclination,  to  come  within  the  capes. 
Had  they  run  out  to  fea,  they  never  could 
have  reached  Naupaftus,  but  would  have 
run  directly  from  it. 


fo 
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fo  near  the  fliore.  Soon  after,  they  appeared,  failing  along  and 
finging  their  pasan,  as  having  gained  a  vidtory.  One  fhip  belonging 

to  Leucas  was  fhot  far  a-head  of  the  reft  giving  chace  to  that  only 
fhip  of  the  Athenians  which  was  left  behind.  It  happened  that  a  tradirg- 
vefiel  was  then  lying  out  at  anchor  before  the  harbour.  The  Athe¬ 
nian  fhip  came  up  firft  with  this  veflfel,  and  fetching  a  compafs 
round  her,  runs  diredrly  againft  the  Leucadian  that  was  chacing,  and 
inftantly  finks  her.  By  this  accident,  fo  hidden  and  unexpedted,  the 

Peloponnefians  are  thrown  into  confternation ;  and  having  befides  fol¬ 
lowed  the  chace  without  any  regular  order,  as  fecure  of  victory, 
fome  of  the  fhips  now  dropping  their  oars,  flopp'd  further  motion. 
This  was  an  unlucky  expedient  when  fo  near  the  enemy ;  but  their 
defign  was  to  wait  for  the  greater  number  of  fhips  that  were  yet  be¬ 
hind.  Some  of  them,  being  ignorant  of  the  coaft,  ran  upon  the 
fhelves  and  were  ftranded.  When  the  Athenians  faw  them  fuffer 


thefe  diftreflfes,  their  courage  began-  to  revive.  Shouting  out  aloud 


with  one  voice,  they  encouraged  one  another  to  attack.  The  mifcar* 
riages  of  which  they  were  this  moment  fenfible,  and  their  irrecover¬ 
able  diforder,  prevented  the  others  from  making  any  long  refiftance. 
And  they  foon  were  forced  to  run  back  again  towards  the  ftation  of 


Panormus,  from  whence  they  came. 


The  Athenians  chacing  them 
moft  behind,  and  recovered  their 


own,  which  were  in  the  enemy’s  hands  by  having  been  run  afhore. 


off 


killed1 


fome 


On 


who.  when 


the  flroke  that  funk  her,  immediately  flew  himfelf  2,  and  floated  af¬ 


terwards 


2  We  have  here  a  notable  proof  of  the  ref?  of  the  world.  And  yet  now  they  were 

peculiar  fpirit  and  genius  of  the  SpartdKr.  convinced!,  that  without  pra&ice  at  fea, 

They  regarded  the  land  as  their  own  ele-  they  fhould  never  be  able  to  pull  down  the 

ment,  in  which  they  were  fuperior  to  the  power  of  Athens.  Their  firft  attempts  arc 

Dd  2  aukward 
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Attempt  to  far - 

pr.^e  the  Pi¬ 
ta:  L  !> . 


terwards  into  the  harbour  of  Naupadtus.  The  Athenians,  returning 
thither  again,  ereded  a  trophy  near  the  place  from  whence  they  had 
purfued  this  vidory.  They  took  up  their  dead,  and  the  fhattered 
pieces  of  their  fillips,  whatever  they  found  on  their  own  coafts,  and 
by  a  truce  gave  permifiion  to  the  Peloponnefians  to  fetch  off  theirs. 

The  Peloponnefians  alfo  ereded  a  trophy,  in  token  of  a  vidory 
gained  by  forcing  afihore  and  damaging  fome  of  the  enemy’s  fhips. 
The  fillip  they  took  they  confecrated  on  the  Rhium  of  Achaia,  near 

their  trophy.  Yet,  after  this,  being  in  fome  dread  of  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  expeded  from  Athens,  all  of  them,  except  the  Leucadians, 
failed  away  by  favour  of  the  night  into  the  gulf  of  Criffa  and  Co¬ 
rinth.  The  Athenians,  in  the  twenty  fillips  from  Crete,  that  ought 
to  have  been  up  with  Phormio  before  the  engagement,  not  long  after 
the  above  retreat  of  the  other  fihips,  arrived  at  Naupadus.  And  here 
this  fummer  ended. 

Before  the  fieparation  of  the  fleet  that  withdrew  into  Corinth  and 
the  gulf  of  Crifla,  Cnemus,  Brafidas,  and  the  other  commanders  of 
the  Peloponnefians,  by  the  advice  of  the  Megareans,  formed  a  de- 
fign,  in  the  beginning  of  this  winter,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the 
Piraeus,  the  haven  of  the  Athenians.  It  was  not  guarded  or  fccured 
in  the  ufual  manner ;  nor  was  this  judged  requifite,  as  the  naval 
power  of  Athens  was  become  fo  extenfive.  Their  projed  was,  that 
every  mariner  carrying  with  him  an  oar,  a  cufihion,  and  a  leathern- 
thong,  filiould  march  over-land  from  Corinth,  to  the  fea  on  which 
Athens  is  fituated,  and  that  making  the  beft  of  their  way  to  Megara, 
and  drawing  out  the  forty  fillips  that  lay  there  in  the  Nifiean  dock, 
they  fihould  immediately  ftand  into  the  Piraeus.  For  there  was  not 


aukward  and  unfuccefsful.  The  art  fhewn 
by  the  Athenians  in  tacking  round,  dart¬ 
ing  out  again,  and  finking  a  fhip  at  one 
ftroke,  put  them  all  to  a  ftand  ;  and,  it 
feems,  made  To  fudden  and  ftrong  an  im- 
preflion  on  Timocrates,  whofe  paflion  it 


was  to  die  fighting,  and  with  wounds  all 
before ,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  pcrifhing  in  a  whole  skin,  and  therefore 
fnatched  the  moment,  and  killed  himfelf 
for  fear  he  fhould  be  drowned. 


fo 
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fo  much  as  one  flip  appointed  to  its  guard;  nor  was  there  the  lead 
fufpicion  at  Athens  that  the  enemy  would  attempt  in  this  manner  to 
furprife  them :  For,  openly,  and  in  a  regular  train,  they  durd  not 
attempt  it ;  nor  could  a  project  which  required  deliberate  procedure 
have  efcaped  difeovery.  But  no  fooner  had  they  refolved  upon,  than 
they  fet  out  to  execute  the  prefent  fcheme,  Arriving  in  the  night, 
they  drew  the  (hips  out  of  the  Nifasan  dock ;  but  indead  of  making 
diredtly  for  the  Piraus,  as  they  at  fird  intended,  difmayed  with  the 
danger  of  the  attempt,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  forced  by  a  contrary  wind 
to  deer  another  courfe,  they  went  over  to  that  promontory  *  of  Sa- 

lamis  which  faceth  Megara.  Upon  this  promontory  was  a  fort,  and 
three  diips  were  dationed  below  to  prevent  all  importation  and  ex¬ 
portation  at  Megara.  This  fort  they  adaulted,  and  carried  the  three 
Ihips,  tho’  empty,  away  with  them.  Other  parts  of  Salamis  they 
plundered,  as  the  inhabitants  never  dreamed  of  this  invafion. 

The  lights 3,  that  f gnify  the  approach  of  enemies,  were  however 
held  up  and  waved  towards  Athens,  which  caufed  as  great  a  con- 
dernation  there,  as  was  known  during  all  the  feries  of  the  war. 
Thofe  in  the  city  imagined  the  enemy  to  be  already  within  the  Pi¬ 
raeus.  Thofe  in  the  Piraeus  concluded  the  city  of  the  Salaminians  to 
be  taken,  and  that  the  enemy  was  only  not  within  their  port,  which 
indeed  they  might  eafily  have  been,  had  they  not  been  hindered  by 
their  own  fears  and  a  contrary  wind.  At  break  of  day,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ran  down  in  general  concourfe  to  the  Piraeus.  They  got  their 
flips  afloat,  and  leaping  on  board  with  the  utmod  expedition  and 

uncommon  tumult,  failed  away  for  Salamis,  but  left  what  land-forces 
tbev  bnH  to  vuard  the  Piraeus.  When  the  Peloponnefians  had  notice 


3  Thefe  (according  to  the  Scholia/})  tiling  was  alfo  done  at  the  approach  of 
were  lighted  torches,  which  perfons  on  the  friends,  to  notify  that  (uccour  was  at  hand, 
walls  reared  aloft  in  air,  to  notify  to  neigh-  In  the  latter  cafe,  they  held  the  lights 
bouring  and  confederate  places,  that  they  Ready  and  unmoved;  in  the  former,  they 
difeerned  the  approach  of  enemies,  in  or-  waved  them  to  and  fro,  as  an  indication  of 

der  to  put  them  on  their  guard.  The  fame  fear. 


Eudorus, 


of 
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Sitalces  with 

■*  <vafl  artny 

invades  Mace¬ 
donia. 


of  the  approach  of  this  fuccour,  having  now  over-run  great  part  of 
Salamis,  and  got  many  prifoners,  ajid  a  large  booty,  befide  the 
three  {hips  Rationed  at  Budorus,  they  made  the  beft  of  their  way 
back  to  Nifasa.  They  were  afraid  of  trufting  too  much  to  their 
fhips,  which  having  been  long  laid  up  were  become  leaky.  After 
thus  getting  back  to  Megara,  they  returned  again  over-land  to  Co¬ 
rinth.  The  Athenians,  finding  they  were  gone  from  Salamis,  failed 
home  again.  But  ever  after  this  they  guarded  the  Piraeus  in  a  ftridter 
manner,  barring  up  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  and  omitting  no  me¬ 
thod  of  fecuring  it  effectually  for  the  future. 

About  the  fame  time,  in  the  beginning  of  this  winter,  Sitalces  the 
Odryfian,  fon  of  Teres,  a  Thracian  king,  marched  an  army  againft 
Perdiccas,  the  fon  of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  Chal- 
cideans  bordering  on  Thrace,  to  inforce  the  execution  of  two  en¬ 
gagements,  one  made  to  and  the  other  by  himfelf.  For  Perdiccas, 


fome  engagement  to  him 


Athenians 


nciling 


for  not  re  Coring  his  brother  Philip,  then  at  enmity  with  him,  to  his 
throne,  had  not  yet  performed  that  engagement.  And  he  himfelf 


an  engagement  1 
.  defenfive  made 


counts. 


Chalcideans 
be  prefent  < 


both 


him  Amyntas  the  fbn  of  Philip,  to  reftore  to  him  the  kingdom  of 


Macedonia 


commiffioned'  to  attend 


him  on  this  occafion,  and  Agnon  an  Athenian  general :  Though  the 
Athenians  had  obliged  themfelves  by  treaty  to  accompany  the  expe¬ 
dition  with  a  fleet  by  fea,  and  a  numerous  land-army. 

Beginning  the  march  himfelf  from  Odryfae,  he  fummons  to  at- 


mountains 


Haemus  and  Rhodope,  quite  down  to  the  Hellefpont  and  Euxine 


na¬ 

tions 
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tions  as  lay  between  the  river  liter  and  along  quite  down  to  the 
Euxine.  The  Get®,  and  the  nations  fo  fituated,  border  upon  the 
Scythians,  wearing  the  fame  habiliments  of  war,  and  all  like  them 
drawing  the  bow  on  horfeback.  He  procured  alfo  to  join  him  many 
of  the  free  Thracians  that  live  upon  the  mountains,  and  make  ufe  of 
fcimetars,  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Dians,  and  dwell 
molt  of  them  about  Rhodope.  Some  of  thefe  he  took  into  pay,  but 
fome  of  them  voluntarily  attended.  He  had  levies  alfo  from  amongft 
the  Agrianians,  Leaeans,  and  the  other  nations  of  Pasonia  fubjedt  to 
himfelf.  Thefe  were  the  fiirtheft  people  in  his  dominions,  reaching 
up  to  the  Graaeans  and  Leaeans  of  Paeonia  and  the  river  Strymon, 
which  driving  its  fource  from  mount  Scomius  waters  the  Graaeans 
and  Leaeans,  and  is  the  boundary  of  his  empire  from  thofe  Paeonians 
who  ftill  are  free.  Towards  the  Triballians,  who  are  alfo  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Trerians  and  Tilatxans.  Thefe 
live  to  the  north  of  mount  Scomius,  and  reach  wefterly  as  far  as 
the  river  Ofcius,  which  rifeth  out  of  the  fame  mountain  with  the 
Neftus  and  the  Heber,  a  great  but  barren  mountain  adjoining  to 

the  Rhodope. 

The  kingdom  of  Odryfae  is  of  this  large  extent  along  the  coaft, 
reaching  from  the  city  of  Abdera  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ifter  in 
the  Euxine  fea.  The  fhorteft  cut  round  its  coaft  requireth  four  days 
and  as  many  nights  for  a  trading-velfel  of  the  round-built,  failing  di- 
redly  before  the  wind.  A  good  walker  will  alfo  be  eleven  days  in 
going  the  neareft  way  by  land  from  Abdera  to  the  Ifter.  So  large 
was  its  extent  along  the  coaft.  But  towards  the  continent,  to  go 
along  it  from  Byzantium  to  the  Leasans  and  the  Strymon,  for  fo  far 
does  it  run  upwards  from  the  fea,  would  coft  an  expeditious  walker 
thirteen  days  continued  journey.  The  yearly  tribute  exa&ed  from 
this  tradt  of  Barbaric  land,  and  his  cities  in  Greece,  by  Seuthes,  who 


fucceeding  Sitalces  in  thefe  dominions  very  much  improved  the  re¬ 
venue,  amounted  to  four  hundred  talents  of  filver  *,  tho’  it  might 

be 


*  7894GA 
fterltng . 
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be  paid  either  in  filver  or  gold.  The  prefents  conftantly  made  to  him 
either  of  gold  or  filver  were  not  lefs  in  value,  belides  gifts  of  veft- 
ments  both  figured  and  plain,  and  all  kinds  of  furniture,  which  were 
not  only  made  to  him,  but  to  all  his  officers  and  the  noble  Odrylians. 
The  cuftom  obferved  by  them  and  general  to  all  the  Thracians,  c<  of 
“  receiving  rather  than  bellowing, ”  was  contrary  to  that  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  Perfian  court,  where  it  was  a  greater  ffiame  to  be  asked 
and  to  deny,  than  to  ask  and  be  denied.  Yet,  as  their  power  was 
great,  this  practice  continued  long  in  vogue  amongll  them ;  for  no¬ 
thing  could  be  obtained  by  him  who  brought  no  prefent :  And  this 
afforded  a  large  increafe  of  power  to  his  kingdom.  It  had  the  greateft 
revenue,  and  was  in  other  refpedts  the  mod  flourifhing  of  all  the 
kingdoms  in  Europe  between  the  gulf  of  Ionia  and  the  Euxine  fea. 
But  in  military  ftrength  and  numerous  armies,  it  was  the  fecond, 
tho’  at  a  great  diffance  from  the  Scythians.  For  there  is  no  one  na¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  nor  even  in  Alia,  that  in  thefe  points  can  in  any  de¬ 
gree  be  a  match  for  them  ;  or  when  Handing  fingly,  nation  againll 
nation,  is  able  to  make  head  againll  the  Scythians,  united  and  in  good 
harmony  with  one  another.  Yet,  at  the  fame  time,  in  every  point  of 
conduit,  and  management  of  all  the  neceffary  affairs  of  life,  they 
fall  vallly  ffiort  of  other  people. 

Sitalces  therefore,  who  was  king  of  fo  large  a  country,  got  his 
army  together  ;  and,  when  every  thing  was  ready,  marched  againll 
Macedonia.  He  fir  ft  of  all  paffed  thro’  his  own  dominions ;  then 
over  Cercine  a  defert  mountain,  the  boundary  between  the  Sintians 
and  Pseonians.  lie  went  over  it  by  a  paftage  he  had,  by  cutting 
down  the  wood,  made  formerly  himfelf,  in  an  expedition  againll  the 
Peonians.  In  their  march  from  Odryfic  over  this  mountain,  they 
left  the  Pftonians  on  their  right,  but  on  their  left  the  Sintians,  and 
Medians.  On  their  defeent  from  it,  they  arrived  at  Doberus  a  city 
of  Paeonia.  He  loft  none  of  his  army  in  the  march,  but  by  fick- 
nefs  3  notwithftanding  which  it  was  very  much  increafed  :  For  many 

of 
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of  the  free  Thracians  came  daily  in  without  invitation,  and  followed 
for  the  fake  of  plunder ;  fo  that  the  whole  number  is  faid  at  laft  to 
have  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  Of  thefe,  the  greater 
part  were  foot,  but  about  a  third  of  them  were  horfe.  The  greateft 
/hare  of  the  horfe  was  provided  by  the  Odryfians,  and  next  to  them 
by  the  Getae.  Of  the  foot,  the  free  Thracians  that  came  from  about 
mount  Rhodope,  and  ufed  fcimitars,  were  the  moft  valiant :  All  the 
reft  that  followed  were  a  mixt  crowd,  formidable  only  in  their  num¬ 
ber.  All  thefe  therefore  were  got  together  at  Doberus,  and  preparing 
to  break  in  to  the  lower  Macedonia,  fubjed  to  Perdiccas,  under  the 
ridge  of  the  mountains.  For  in  the  general  name  of  Macedonians 
are  comprifed  the  Lynceftians  and  Helimiotians  and  other  nations  ly¬ 
ing  upwards,  allied  to  and  dependent  upon  the  reft,  yet  governed  as 
diftind  kingdoms.  The  dominion  over  the  maritime  Macedonia  was 
firft  obtained  by  Alexander,  father  of  Perdiccas,  and  his  anceftors  the 
Temenidse,  who  derived  their  original  from  Argos.  The/e,  by  a  fuc- 
cefsful  war,  had  driven  the  Pierians  out  of  Pieria,  who  afterwards 
fixed  their  refidence  at  Phagres  under  mount  Pangams,  on  the  other 
fide  the  Strymon,  and  at  other  places  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  trad  of 
ground  lying  under  Pangaeus  towards  the  fea  is  ftill  called  the  gulf  of 
Pieria.  From  the  region  called  Bottia  they  alfo  expelled  the  Bottke- 
ans,  who  now  live  upon  the  confines  of  the  Chalcideans.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  they  feized  in  Pasonia,  near  the  river  Axius,  a  narrow  trad;  of 
land  running  along  from  the  mountains  down  to  Pella  and  the  fea ; 
and  got  poffeftion  of  that  which  is  called  Mygdonia  lying  between  the 
Axius  and  the  Strymon,  by  driving  away  the  Edonians.  They  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Eordians  out  of  what  is  now  called  Eordia  (of  whom  the 
greateft  part  were  deftroyed,  but  a  fmall  number  dwell  now  about 
Phyfca) ;  and  out  of  Almopia,  the  Almopians.  Thefe  Macedonians 
alfo  conquered  other  nations,  of  which  they  are  ftill  in  poft'eftion,  -as 
Anthemus,  Greftonia  and  Bifaltia,  and  a  large  part  of  the  territories 
belonging  to  the  other  Macedonians.  But  this  whole  trad  of  country 
Vo  l.  I.  E  e  hath 
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hath  the  general  name  of  Macedonia,  and  Perdiccas,  fon  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  reigned  over  them  when  Sitalces  formed  this  invafion. 

The  Macedonians,  unable  to  make  head  againft  the  numerous,  army 
by  which  they  were  invaded,  retired  within  the  walled  and  fortified 
places  of  the  country,  which  at  this  time  were  not  many.  But  Ar- 
chelaus,  fon  of  Perdiccas,  fucceeding  his  father  in  the  kingdom,  built 
thofe  fortreffes  which  are  now  there,  opened  the  roads,  and  made 
many  other  regulations  both  in  the  military  way  about  borfcs  and  arms, 
and  in  other  public  matters,  more  than  all  the  eight  preceding  kings 
put  together.  The  Thracian  army  from  Doberus  broke  firft  into 
that  part  of  the  country,  which  was  formerly  in  the  poffeffion  of 
Philip.  They  took  Eidomene  by  ftorm;  and  got  Gortynia,  Ata- 
lante,  and  fome  other  places  by  compolition,  which  were  readily 
brought  to  capitulate,  out  of  their  regard  for  Amyntas,  whofe  fon 
Philip  now  appeared  amongft  them.  They  alfo  laid  fiege  to  Europus, 
but  were  not  able  to  reduce  it.  They  afterwards  advanced  into  the 

ing  to  the  left  of  Pella  and 

thefe,  they  did  not  advance  into  Bottiaea  and  Pieria ;  but  ravaged 
Mygdonia,  Greftonia,  and  Anthemus.  The  Macedonians  never  once 
thought  of  being  able  to  make  head  againft  them  with  their  foot  ;  but, 
fending  for  horfe  from  their  allies  in  the  upper  Macedonia,  wherever 
by  the  advantage  of  ground  a  few  could  encounter  with  many,  they 
made  frequent  attacks  upon  the  Thracian  army.  They  made  fo  ftrong 
an  impreflion,  that  nothing  could  refill  fuch  excellent  horfemen  and 
fo  completely  armed.  For  this  reafon,  the  enemy  inclofed  them  about 
with  their  numerous  forces,  and  thus  made  it  exceeding  hazardous  for 
them  to  fight  againft  fuch  manifold  odds  of  numbers ;  fo  that  at  laft 


Cyrrhus.  Within 


other  Macedonia,  ly 


they  were  forced  to  give  over  thefe  skirmifhes,  judging  it  imprudent  to 
run  any  hazards  againft  fo  large  an  inequality  of  ftrength. 

Sitalces,  at  a  parley  held  with  Perdiccas,  imparted  to  him  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  war.  And,  as  the  Athenians  were  not  yet  come  up  with 
their  fleet,  becaufe  diffident  of  his  pundluality  to  the  engagement  be¬ 
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tween  them,  and  had  only  fent  him  prefents  and  embafladors,  he  de¬ 
tached  part  of  his  army  againft  the  Chalcideans  and  Bottiseans ; 
where,  by  driving  them  into  their  fortrefles,  he  ravaged  the  country. 
During  his  ftay  in  thefe  parts,  the  fouthern  Thefifalians,  Magnetians, 
-  and  other  people  fubjeft  to  the  Theflalians,  and  the  Grecians  as  far  as 
Thermopylae,  grew  apprehenfive  that  his  army  might  be  turned  againft 

them,  and  prepared  for  their  defence.  Under  the  fame  apprehenfions 
were  the  northern  Thracians  beyond  the  Strymon  that  inhabit  the 
plains,  the  Pan$ans,  the  Odomantians,  the  Droans,  and  the  Der- 
fteans,  who  are  all  of  them  free  and  independent.  He  farther  gave 
occafion  for  a  rumour  that  fpread  amongft  the  Grecians,  enemies  to 
Athens,  that  this  army,  brought  into  Greece  by  virtue  of  an  alliance 
with  them,  would  invade  them  all  in  their  turns.  Yet,  without  ad¬ 
vancing  any  further,  he  was  at  one  and  the  fame  time  continuing  his 
ravage  upon  Chalcidica,  and  Bottiasa,  and  Macedonia.  But  unable 
to  execute  any  of  thofe  points  for  which  he  formed  this  invalion, 
when  his  army  began  to  want  provifions,  and  to  fuffer  by  the  rigor 
of  the  winter’s  cold,  he  is  perfuaded  by  Seuthes  the  fon  of  Spara- 
doxus,  and  his  own  coufin-german,  who  had  a  greater  influence  over 
him  than  any  other  perfon,  to  march  back  again  with  the  utmoft 
expedition.  This  Seuthes  had  been  fecretly  gained  by  Perdiccas, 
who  promifed  to  give  him  his  After,  and  a  large  dower  with  her.  Thus 
perfuaded,  after  a  ftay  upon  the  whole  of  but  thirty  days,  and  eight 
of  thefe  in  Chalcidica,  he  retired  precipitately  into  his  own  dominions. 
Perdiccas,  according  to  promife,  foon  after  gives  his  After  Stratonice  in 
marriage  to  Seuthes.  And  to  this  end  came  this  grand  expedition  of 
Sitalces  4. 

The 

((  baflador  to  Sitalces,  come  into  court. 
“  Einbaff.  Here.  Dicaopolis .  Oh!  here’s 
“  another  knave  fummoned  to  make  his 
<c  appearance.  Embaff.  We  fhould  not 

“  have  flay’d  fo  long  in  Thrace - * 

E  c  z  “  Ditf- 


4  Sitalces,  and  his  foil  Sadocus,  who,  as 
Thucydides  relates  above,  was  made  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Athens,  have  not  cfcaped  the  buf¬ 
foonery  of  Ariftophanes  in  his  comedy  of 
The  Acharnians.  A£t  I.  Sc.  4*  u  Crier.  Em- 
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Phormio. 


The  fame  winter,  the  Athenians  at  Naupadlus,  after  the  reparation 
of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet,  coafting  from  thence  under  the  command 
of  Phormio,  appeared  before  Aftacus.  Making  there  a  defcent,  they 
pierced  into  the  midland  parts  of  Acarnania  with  four  hundred  heavy¬ 
armed  Athenians  from  on  board  the  fleet,  and  four  hundred  Mefle- 
nians ;  and  expelled  from  Stratus,  Coronta,  and  other  places  the  dif- 
affeded  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  having  re-eftablifhed  at  Coronta 
Cynes  the  fon  of  Theolytus,  embarked  again  on  board  their  fhips. 
They  judged  it  not  advifeable,  in  the  winter-feafon,  to  undertake 
any  thing  againft  the  Oeniads,  the  only  people  of  Acarnania  who 
had  perfifted  in  continual  hoftilities  againft  them.  For  the  river  Ache- 
lous,  that  takes  its  rife  from  mount  Pindus,  and  runs  through  Dolo- 
pia,  the  provinces  of  the  Agraians  and  the  Amphilochians,  and  all 
the  plain  of  Acarnania,  pafling  above  by  the  city  of  Stratus,  and  dis¬ 
charging  itfelf  into  the  fea  near  the  Oeniadae,  renders  all  the  adjacent 
country  one  continued  morafs,  and  by  a  ftagnation  of  water  makes  it 
impracticable  for  an  army  in  the  winter-feafon.  Moft  of  the  ifles  of 
the  Echinades  lie  over-againft  the  Oeniadae,  not  greatly  diftant  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous;  infomuch  that  the  river,  being  great, 
caufeth  a  continual  afflux  of  fand,  and  by  it  fome  of  thefe  iflands  arc 
already  joined  to  the  main-land;  and  it  is  expedted  that  all  the  reft  in 
a  fhort  time  will  be  fo  too:  For  the  current  is  large  and  rapid,  and 
brings  down  with  it  great  quantities  of  fand.  The  ifles  ftand  thick  ; 
and  flopping,  bind  faft  together  from  farther  diflipation,  the  fands 


“  Dicaopolis.  I  believe  you,  unlefs  you  had 
44  been  well  paid  for  it.  Ernbajf,  Had  not 
44  a  great  fnow  fallen  and  covered  all  the 
44  country,  and  all  the  rivers  at  the  fame 
44  time  been  froze  over.  When  Theognis 
44  was  contending  here  for  glory,  we  were 
44  drinking  all  the  time  with  Sitalces.  He 
44  is  an  honeft  heart,  and  loves  Athenians 
41  dearly.  In  good  truth,  he  is  dotingly 
“  fond  of  you  all:  He  is  for  ever  writing 


“  upon  the  walls,  O  rare  Athenians  !  And 
cc  his  fon,  whom  we  made  an  Athenian, 
u  l°ngs  mightily  for  fome  of  your  dainty 
“  faufages,  and  hath  preflcd  his  father  to 
“  fuccour  his  dear  countrymen.  He,  at  a 
41  folemn  facrifice,  fwore  he  would;  and 
“  hath  got  fuch  a  numerous  army  at  his 
4C  heels,  that  the  Athenians  cry  out  ■  ■ 

44  What  a  vaft  fwarm  of  gnats  is  coming 
44  along  here !  ” 

brought 
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brought  down  by  the  current,  They  lie  not  in  a  line,  but  in  an  al¬ 
ternate  fituation  one  from  another,  preventing  the  ftrait  courfe  of  the 
waters  forwards  into  the  fea.  They  are  further  uncultivated,  and  of 

that  Apollo,  by  an  oracle, 


no  large  extent.  The  tradition  is 
made  a  grant  of  this  land  to  Alcmaeon  the  fon  of  Amphiaraus,  when 
a  vagabond,  after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  telling  him,  “  that  he 
“  never  fhould  be  freed  from  the  terrors  that  haunted  him,  till  he 
found  a  place  for  his  relidence,  which  at  the  time  he  flew  his  mo- 
“  ther  had  never  been  feen  by  the  fun,  and  then  was  not  landf’  be- 
caufe  every  other  part  of  the  earth  was  polluted  by  the  parricide. 
After  great  perplexities,  he  at  length,  as  it  is  faid,  difcovered  thefe 
riling  heaps  of  fand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  and  thought 
enough  call  up  to  fuffice  for  his  fupport,  after  the  long  courfe  of 
wandering  about  to  which  he  had  been  neceffitated  ever  fince  he  mur- 
dered  his  mother.  Fixing  therefore  his  refidence  in  the  parts  about 
the  Oeniadre,  he  grew  powerful,  and  left  to  the  whole  country  the 
name  of  Acarnania  from  his  fon  Acarnas.  This  account  of  Alcmason 
we  have  given  exadtly  as  we  have  received  it  from  tradition. 

The  Athenians  and  Phormio  weighing  from  Acarnania,  and  touch¬ 
ing  again  at  Naupadtus,  very  early  in  the  fpring  returned  to  Athens. 
Thither  they  brought  all  the  freemen  whom  they  had  made  prifoners 
in  the  late  naval  engagements  (thefe  were  afterwards  exchanged  man 
for  man),  and  the  Ihips  taken  from  the  enemy. 

And  thus  the  winter  ended,  and  with  it  the  third  year  of  the  war, 
the  hillory  of  which  hath  been  compiled  by  Thucydides. 
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YEAR 


IV. 


IN  the  fucceeding  fummer,  the  Peloponnefians  and  allies,  when 
the  com  was  full-grown,  made  incurfion  into  Attica  under 
the  command  of  Archidamus  fon  of  Zeuxidamus  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  having  fixed  their  camp  ravaged  the  country. 
The  Athenian  cavalry  at  all  convenient  places  Ikirmilhed  with  them 
as  ufual,  and  checked  the  greater  number  of  the  light-armed  from 
advancing  before  the  heavy-armed,  and  infefting  the  parts  adjacent  to 
the  city.  Having  continued  here  'till  provifions  began  to  fail,  they 
retired,  and  were  difbanded  to  their  refpedtive  cities. 

Upon  this  irruption  of  the  Peloponnefians,  Lefbos  immediately  re¬ 
volted  from  the  Athenians,  excepting  Methymne.  They  were  well 


Before  Chrift 
428. 

Attica  again 
invaded* 
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LcJbos 
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inclined 
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inclined  to  fuch  a  ftep  before  the  war  broke  out,  but  were  difcoun- 
tenanced  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  now  were  neceflitated  to  make 
their  revolt  fooner  than  they  intended.  They  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  deferred  it,  till  they  had  compleated  the  works  they  were 
about  for  fecuring  their  harbour,  perfecting  their  walls  arid  the  fhips 
then  upon  the  flocks  —  till  they  had  received  what  they  wanted  from 
Pontus,  both  archers  and  corn,  and  whatever  they  had  already  fent 
for  thither. 


The  reafon  was - "the  people  of  Tenedos  then  at  enmity  with 

them,  thofeof  Methymne,  and  even  fomeperfons  of  Mitylene  under¬ 
hand,  who  in  a  civil  broil  had  received  the  hofpitable  protection 
at  Athens,  had  fent  the  Athenians  advice-—  “  That  they  are  com- 


CC 
f  ( 


pellirfg  dll  Lefbos  to  go  Info  Mityldne*  £nd  getting  tvtrf  thing 
in  readinefs  for  a  revolt  by  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 


their  kindred  Boeotians ;  and  if  timely  prevention  be  not  given. 


“  Lefbos  will  be  loll;” 


The  Athenians,  at  prefent  miferably  diflrefled  by  the  plague  and 
a  war  now  grown  very  briflc  and  vigorous,  knew  that  the  acceffion 
of  Lefbos  to  their  enemies,  poffeffed  as  it  was  of  a  naval  force  and 
frefh  in  flrength,  muft  be?  a  tCrriblc  blow,  and  would  not  liflen  at 
firft  to  the  accufations  fent,  chiefly  from  the  earneftnefs  of  their  own 
wifhes,  fHat  they  might  be  grdundlefs.  But  whefi  they  had  in  vain 
difpatched  an  e  mb  a  fly  to  the  Mityieneans  to  put  a  ftep  to  the  forced 

refort  of  the  Lefbians  thither  and  their  other1  preparations,  theft  fears 
were  increafedj  and  they  becanie  inferit  on  forhe  expedient  of  timely 

prevention  and  order  thither  on  a  fudderl  forty  fail  that  lay1  ready 
fitted  out  for  a  cruize  on  Peloponnefus.  Cleippides  foil  of  Deiflias, 
with  two  collegues,  had  the  command  of  this  fleet.  Information 
had  been  given  them,  that  the  feftftal  ©f  Apollo  M&lbfeis  waS  foon 
to  be  celebrated  without  the  city,  at  which  folemnity  the  whole  peO* 
pie  of  Mitylene  are  obliged  to  afiift.^  Jt  Was  therefore  hoped,  that 
they  might  furprize  them  on  this  occafion,  and  by  one  hidden  aflault 

compleat 
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cpmplcat  the  work.  Should  it  fo  fall  out,5t  would  be  a  happy  turn ; 

But,  if  this  mifcarried,  they  were  to  order  the  Mityleneans  to  de¬ 
liver  up  their  flipping  and  demolish  their  works,  and  in  cafe  they 
refused,  to  make  inftant  war. 

With  thefe  inftruCtions  the  fleet  went  to  fea.  And  the  Athenians 
feized  ten  triremes  belonging  to  the  Mityleneans,  which  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  lying  in  their  port  as  an  auxiliary  quota  in  purfuance 
of  treaty,  and  caft  into  prifon  all  the  crews.  But  a  certain  perfon 
pacing  oyer  from  Athens  to  Euboea,  and  haftening  by  land  to  Ge- 
r^flus,  finds  a  veflel  there  ready  to  ppt  off,  on  board  of  which  he 
gets  a  qyick  paflfage  to  Mitylene,  and  on  the  third  day  after  his  fetting 
out  from  Athens,  gives  notice  to  the  Mityleneans  that  fuch  a  fleet 
was  coming  to  furprize  them.  Upon  this,  they  adjourned  their  fe- 
ftiyal,  and  patching  up  their  half-finiflied  walls  and  harbours  as  well 
as  they  could,  flood  ready  on  their  guard,  Not  long  after  the  Athe¬ 
nian  fleet  arrived,  and  finding  the  alarm  had  been  given,  the  com¬ 
manders  notified  to  them  the  injunctions  they  brought ;  with 
which  as  the  Mityleneans  refufed  to  comply,  they  ranged  them- 
felv.es  for  action. 

The  Mityleneans,  unprepared  as  they  were  and  thus  fuddenly  ne-  The  Athenian 

eeffitated  to  make  lb  me  refinance,  advanced  on  board  their  Jfhips  a  mitylene* 
ljtlfcle  beyond  the  mouth  of  their  harbour,  as  willing  to  engage. 

Bpt  b#i«g  forced  to  retreat  upon  t)ie  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
they  begged  a  parley  with  the  commanders,  from  a  view,  if  it  were 
poffibk  upon  eafy  conditions,  to  rid  tlienjfeives  of  that  fleet  for  the 
prefpnt.  And  the  Athenian  commanders  readily  accorded,  from  the 
apprefoenfion,  they  had  not  fufficient  flrength  to  fupport  the  war 
agftinft  all  Lefhos. 

flofUlities  having  thus  ceafed  for  a  time,  the  Mityleneans  dif- 
pfttched  their  agents  to  Athens,  and  sjnongfl  the  number  one  of 
thqfe  perfons  who  had  fent  intelligence  of  tlieir  motions,  but  had 
now  repented  of  the  ftep «—  to  procure  if  poflible  the  recalmcnt  of 

F  f  2  the 
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the  fleet,  by  alTurances,  tHfef?  they  were  not  bent  on  any  innovations. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  undifcovered  by  the  Athenian  fleet,  which 

lay  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Malea,  to  the  north  of  the  city,  they 

fend  away  a  trireme  to  carry  an  embafiy  to  Lacedaemon ;  for  they 

had  no  room  to  believe  they  fliould  fucceed  in  their  negotiation 

at  Athens.  This  embafly,  after  a  laborious  and  dangerous  voyage 

arriving  at  Lacedaemon,  began  to  folicit  a  fpeedy  fuccour. _ And 

when  their  agents  returned  from  Athens,  totally  unfuccefsful,  the 

Mityleneans  and  all  the  reft  of  Lefbos,  excepting  Methymne, 

prepare  for  war.  This  laft  place  fent  in  aid  to  the  Athenians,  as 

did  alfo  the  Imbrians  and  Lemnians,  and  fome  few  other  of 

their  allies. 

The  Mityleneans  once  indeed  made  a  general  fally  with  all  their 
people  againft  the  ftation  of  the  Athenians.  Hereupon  a  battle  en- 
i'ued,  after  which  the  Mityleneans,  tho’  by  no  means  worfted,  yet 
durft  not  continue  all  night  in  the  field,  but  diffident  of  their  own 
ftrength  retreated  behind  their  walls.  After  this  they  kept  themfelves 
quiet,  unwilling  to  run  any  more  hazards,  till  they  had  got  fome 
additional  ftrength  from  Peloponnefus,  and  were  in  other  refpedts 
better  provided.  By  this  time  Meleas  a  Lacedaemonian  and  Herma> 
ondas  a  Theban  are  arrived  among  them,  who  had  been  difpatched 
on  fome  bufinefs  before  the  revolt,  and  unable  to  compafs  their  return 
before  the  Athenian  fleet  came  up,  had  now  in  a  trireme  got  in  un¬ 
difcovered  fince  the  battle.  It  was  the  advice  of  thefe  to  difpatch 


ingly  done. 


company 


Mityle 


and 


quiet  a  pofture,  became  more  full  of  fpirits  than  before, 
fummons  of  aid  to  their  confederates,  who  came  in  with  more  than 


an  appearance 


fide  of  the  Lefbians.  Having  now 
of  the  city,  they  fortified  by  a  wall  two  camps,  which  inverted  the 
place  on  both  fides,  whilft  their  fhipping  was  fo  ftationed  as  to  fhut 
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up  both  the  harbours,  By  this  means  the  communication  by  fea 


Mityl 


Of  the  land  indeed  the 


Mityleneans  and  other  Lefb 
were  for  the  mod;  part  matters.  The  quantity  which  the  Athenians 
had  occupied  by  their  camps  was  but  inconfiderable,  as  the  ttation  of 


Malea 


Mityl 


Athenians 

cruize  or,  the 


About  the  fame  time  this  fummer,  the  Athenians  fend  out  thirty 
fail  of  fhips  againtt  Peloponnefus,  under  the  command  of  Afopius  p  ^ 
the  fon  of  Phormio,  in  purfuance  of  fome  folicitations  they  had  re- 
ceived  from  the  Acarnanians  to  fend  them  cither  a  fon  or  fome  relation 


of  Phormio  to  command  in  thofe 


parts 


Thefe  fhips  failing 


along  the  coafts  of  Laconia  ravaged  all  the  maritime  places.  After 
this,  Afopius  fends  back  the  greateft  part  of  his  fhips  to  Athens,  but 
with  a  referve  of  twelve  proceeds  himfelf  to  Naupadlus..  And  railing 
afterwards  the  whole  force  of  the  Acarnanians,  he  leads  them  againtt 
theOeniadse.  With  his  fhips  he  failed  up  the  Achelous,  and  the  ar¬ 
my  marching  by  land  laid  the  country  watte.  But  when  this  was 
found  ineffectual,  he  difmifleth  the  land-force,  and  ttretching  over 
himfelf  to  Leucas,  and  having  made  a  defeent  upon  Nericum,  was 
intercepted  in  his  retreat —  by  thofe  of  the  adjacent  country,  who 
ran  together  for  mutual  aid,  fupported  by  a  ttnall  party  that  lay  there 
for  guards,  —  with  the  lofs  of  his  own  life  and  a  part  of  his  army. 
After  this,  the  Athenians  flayed  only  to  take  up  their  dead  by  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  truce  obtained  from  the  Leucadians,  and  then  fleered 
homewards. 

The  embafladors  of  Mitylene,  who  were  fent  in  the  firfl  fliip, 


having  been  ordered  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  repair  to  Olympia, 


Mitylcncan 

ernbajjadors 
ref  air  to 

that  their  applications  might  be  addreffed,  and  refolutions  formed  Olympia, 
about  them,  in  the  grand  refort  of  their  whole  alliance,  arrive  at 
that  place.  It  was  that  Olympiad,  in  which  Dorieus  the  Rhodian 
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was  a  *  fecond  time  viftor.  So,  when  the  folemnky  was  ended,  and 
an  1  audience  was  granted  them,  they  fpoke  as  follows  -  *  - 

«  YE  men  of  Lacedsmon  and  you  their  Confederates,  we  are 
“  fenfible  of  that  method  of  procedure,  which  hath  hitherto  pre- 
“  vailed  amongft  the  Grecians  —  Revolters  whilft  a  war  is  on  foot, 
“  and  deferters  from  a  former  alliance,  they  readily  receive,  and  fo 
“  long  as  their  own  intereft  is  furthered  by  it,  abundantly  carefs 
“  them  :  Yet,  judging  them  traitors  to  their  former  friends,  they  rc~ 
“  gard  them  as  perfons  who  ought  not  to  be  trufted.  To  judge  in 
‘ «  this  manner  is  certainly  right  and  proper,  where  thofe  who  revolt 
« c  and  thofe  from  whom  they  break  afunder  happen  to  be  equal  to 
«  one  another  in  turn  of  principle,  in  benevolent  affe&on ,  and  well 
« !  patched  together  in  expedients  of  redrefs  and  military  ftrength, 
“  and  no  juft  reafon  of  revolt  fpbfifts.  — the  cafe  js  quite  dif- 
“  ferent  between  us  and  the  Athenians^  And  wp  ought  pot  to  be 


i  In  this  manner  for  private  ends,  and 
through  party- feuds,  was  a  moft  noble  *nd 
facred  inftitution  abufed.  All  Grecians  in 
general  paid  their  attendance  at  the  Olym. 


thing  from  the  prefeoqp  of  Mitylenf- 
ans,  who  were  equally  hound  in  duty  tp 
attend.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  allies 


aflembjing 


pic  Games;  and  were  obliged  by  all  the  gether  to  receive  coinplafot 
ties  of  honour  and  religion  to  fofpcnd  their  courage 


ger  of  fufpicions  or  a  deteftion  of  their 

,  till  they  were  ripe  for  execution. 
L^qed^emoBjans.  (jit  p  *  remark 


animofities  and  quarrels,  and  meet  toge¬ 
ther  as  countrymen  and  brethren  with 

frank  and  open  ingenuity.  And  yet,  in  ..... 

the  prefent  foftanse,  they  are  going  to  con-  “  which  will  afterwards  ^occur  fo  th[s  hif- 

trive  the  means  of  annoying  one  another,  u  tory,)  amongft  one  another  and  in  pay-* 

'  ®  •  hi  i  A  _  ^  l  _  | _  /•  »  • 

fo  foon  as  that  folemnity  is  over,  which 
was  calculated  to  teach  them  union  and 
concord  and  a  fteddy  atftyrhment  to  the 
intcreftsof  Grpecc  their  common  mother. 

The  policy  however  of  the  prefent  pro- 


laws 


^  country,  gpve  ample  prqofs  of  honour 
“  find  virtue,  gut  in  regard  to  f  he  xfft  of 
<c  mankind,  they  reputed  as  honourabje 
the  things  which  pleefod  them,  and  as 


aarkahle.  The  Athenians  “  juft  the  things  which  promoted  their 


games  could  fo/pe<2 


fofoTcti 


n 


treated 
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<<v  tfeated  with  cenfure  a  fid  reproach,  from  the  appearance  of  having 
“  defer  tdd  them  in  extremities,  after  having  been  honourably  re- 
“  girded  by  them  in  the  feafoii  of  tranquillity.  This  our  conduct  to 
<c  juftify  and  approve,  efpecially  as  we  come  to  requeft  your  alliance, 
“  owr  words  fhall  ftrft  he  employed,  as  We  know  that  friendftiip  can 
“  be  of  no  long  continuance  in  private  life,  nor  public  affociations 
“  have  any  lability,  unlefs  both  fides  engage  with  an  opinion  of  re- 
“  ciprocai  good-faith,  and  are  uniform  in  principle  and  manners. 
“  For  out  of  diflbflancy  of  temper,  diverftties  of  conduct  continually 
“  refult. 

“  An  alliance,  it  is  true,  was  formerly  made  between  us  and  the 
u  Athenians,  when  you  withdrew  yourfelves  from  the  Median  war, 
w  and  they  Hayed  behind  you,  to  compleat  what  was  yet  to  be 
“  done.  We  grant  it  we  made  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians  — 

not  to  infiave  the  reft  of  Greece  to  Athenians,  but  to  deliver 
“  Greece  from  the  Barbarian  yoke.  And  whilft  they  led  us  on  in 
“  juft  equality,  fo  long  with  alacrity  we  followed  their  guidance, 
“  But  when  once  we  perceived  that  they  relaxed  in  their  zeal  again  ft 
“  the  Mode,  and  were  grown  earned:  in  ri vetting  Jflavery  upon  al- 
“  lies,  we  then  began  to  be  alarmed.  It  was  impoffible,  where  fo 
“  many  parties  were  to  be  con  felted,  to  unite  together  in  one  body 
“  of  defence,  and  thus  all  the  alhtes  fell  into  flavery,  except  our- 
f‘  felVes  and  the  Chians.  We  indeed,  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  our 
“  own  laws  and  of  nominal  freedom,  continued  ftill  to  follow  them 
«*  to  war  :  But,  from  the  fpecinfiens  we  had  hitherto  fee n  of  their  bc- 
“  haviour,  could  no  longer  regard  thefe  Athenians  as  trufty  and 
“  faithful  leaders.  For  it  was  not  in  the  leaft  probable,  that  after 
“  inflaving  thofe  who  were  comprehended  in  the  fame  treaty  with 
“  ourfelves,  they  would  refrain  from  treating  fech  as  yet  were  free 
«  fe  the  fame  tyrannic  manner,  whenever  opportunity  ferved.  Had 
“  we  all  indeed  been  left  in  the  free  exercife  of  our  own  laws,  we 
<l  fliould  then  have  had  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  the  Athenians  a&cd 

‘k  upon 


\ 
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£<  upon  hone  ft  uninnovating  principles.  But  now,  when  they  have 
“  laid  their  yoke  upon  the  greater  number,  tho’  they  ftill  continue 
<c  to  treat  us  as  their  equals,  yet  undoubtedly  it  highly  grates  them  ; 
“  and  they  cannot  long  endure,  when  fuch  numbers  couch  beneath 
“  their  power,  that  our  State  alone  Ihould  ftand  up  and  claim  equa- 
“  lity.  No  j  it  cannot  be  !  For  the  more  their  power  hath  fwelled 
“  in  bulk  and  ftrength,  by  fo  much  are  we  become  more  defolate. 
“  The  only  fecure  pledge  of  a  lafting  alliance  is  that  mutual  awe, 
££  which  keeps  the  contracting  parties  in  proper  balance.  For  then, 
£C  if  any  be  difpofed  to  make  incroachments,  he  finds  he  cannot  aCt 
“  upon  advantage,  and  is  effectually  deterred.  Our  prefervation  hi- 
“  therto  hath  not  been  owing  to  their  honefty  but  their  cunning. 
“  Their  fcheme  hath  been  gradually  to  advance  their  empire  by  all 
“  the  fpecious  colourings  of  juftice,  by  the  road  of  policy  rather  than 
“  of  ftrength.  And  thus,  we  have  been  referved  to  juftify  their 
t£  violence,  and  to  be  quoted  as  a  proof,  that  unlefs  thofe  whom  they 
“  have  inflaved  haddeferved  their  fate,  a  State  upon  an  equal  footing 
“  with  themfelves  would  never  have  marched  in  conjunction  with 
“  them  to  execute  their  vengeance.  By  the  time  ftrain  of  policy, 
<£  their  firft  ftep  was  to  lead  out  thofe  that  were  ftrongeft  againft  the 
,c  weaker  parties,  defigning  to  finifh  with  them,  when  left  deftitute 
£<  of  any  outward  refource,  by  the  prior  reduction  of  the  reft. 
££  Whereas,  if  they  had  begun  with  us,  the  confederate  body  re- 
“  maining  yet  pofieffed  of  its  ftrength  and  able  to  make  a  ftand, 
“  their  inflaving  projeCt  could  not  have  equally  fucceeded.  They 
“  were  belidcs  under  fome  apprehenfion  of  our  naval  force,  left 
“  uniting  with  yours  or  any  other  State,  fuch  an  accefiion  might  have 
l<  endangered  the  whole  of  their  plan.  Some  refpite  alfo  was 

“  gained,  from  the  refpeCt  we  have  ever  fhewn  to  their  whole  com¬ 
munity  and  to  the  ferics  of  magiftrates  who  have  prefided 

among  ft  them.  We  knew  however  that  we  could  not  long 
hold  out,  had  not  this  war  come  timely  to  our  relief.  We 

“  fnv 
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<c 


faw  our  own  fate  in  the  examples  which  had  been  made 


<f  of  others. 


What  friendlhio  therefore,  what  a  flu  ranee 


CC 


u 


u 


(C 


lift,  when  receiving  each  other  with  the  open  countenance,  fufpi- 
cion  lay  lurking  within  ?  — -  when,  in  war  apprehenfive  of  our 


us 


ciple,  paid  our  court  to  them  in  the  feafon  of  tranquillity  ?  The 
“  bond  of  union,  which  mutual  good-will  cements  in  others,  was 
in  us  kept  fail  by  fear.  For  through  the  prevalence  of  fear  and 
not  of  friendfhip,  we  have  thus  long  perfifted  in  alliance.  And 
whichever  fide  fecurity  had  firft:  emboldened,  that  fide  would  firft 
have  began  incroachments  upon  the  other.  Whoever  therefore 
chargeth  us  with  injuftice  for  revolting,  whilft  they  were  only  me¬ 
ditating  our  "ruin  and  before  we  actually  felt  the  miferies  defigned 

that  perfon  chargeth  us  without  a  reafon.  For  had  our  fi- 


<C 


« 


<< 


CC 


a 


a 


it 


qyal 


“  their  prejudice  and  difconcerted  all  their  projects,  what  necefiity 
“  did  we  lie  under  to  refign  our  equality  and  receive  their  law? 


power 


we 


“  ought  certainly  to  lay  hold  of  every  proper  expedient  to  ward  off 


“  the  blow. 


«  Such  are  the  reafons,  ye  men  of  Lacedaemon  and  you  their 
«  confederates,  fuch  the  grievances  which  induced  our  revolt ; 

«  reafons  fo  clear,  that  all  who  hear  them  muft  juftify  our  con- 

grievances  fo  heavy,  that  it  was  time  to  be  alarmed,  and 


dudt 


“  to  look  for  fome  expedient  of  fafety. 


We 


inclination 


;ped 


during 


pea 


we 


“  fent  to  you  to  negotiate  a  revolt,  but  by  you  rejected  were  ob- 
<<  ftrudted  in  our  fcheme.  And  now,  no  fooner  did  the  Boeotians 
“  invite,  than  we  without  a  paufe  obeyed  the  call.  Now  we  have 
«  determined  to  make  a  double  revolt  —  one  from  the  Grecians,  no 
“  longer  in  concert  with  the  Athenians  to  force  the  load  of  oppref- 
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fion  upon  them,  but  with  you  to  vindicate  their  freedom 
another  from  the  Athenians,  that  we  may  not  in  the  train  of  af¬ 
fairs  be  undone  by  them,  but  timely  vindicate  our  own  fafety. 

“  Our  revolt,  we  grant  it,  hath  been  too  precipitate  and  unpre¬ 


pared. 


But  this  lays  the  ftronger  obligation  upon  you  to  admit 


us  to  alliance,  with  the  utmojft,  expedition  to  fend  us  fuccours, 
that  you  may  fhew  your  readinefs  to  red  ref  a  the  oppreffed,  and  at 
the  fame  inftant  annoy  your  foes.  Such  a  juncture  for  this  was 
never  known  before.  What  with  the  plague  and  the  exorbitant 
expence  of  the  war,  the  Athenians  are  quite  exhaufted.  Their 
fleet  is  divided,  feme  to  cruize  upon  your  coaft,  others  to  make 
head  againfl  us.  It  is  not  probable,  they  can  have  now  the  com¬ 
petent  referve  of  (hipping,  fhould  you  invade  them  a  fecond  time 
this  fummer  both  by  land  and  fea  ;  fa  that,  either*  they  mull:  be 
unable  thus  divided  to  make  head  againfl:  you,  if  you  flngly 
attack  them  ■,  or,  the  union  of  us  both  they  will  not  be  able 


“  to  face. 


eft  you  imagine,  that  this 


it 


it 


i  t 
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you  have  no  connexion.  For  tho 


fake  of  foreigners  with  whom 


✓ 

for  your  ferviee. 


the  conveniencies  of  it  will  lie  near  at  hand 
the  war  will  not  be  made  in  Attica,  as  fuch 


thofe  parts  whence  Attica 


revenue 


Jr  * 

fupport.  Their 
dependents.  And  that  revenue  will  be  increafed,  if  they 


compafs  the  reduction  of 
volt,  and  their  own  will 


For  then  not  a  foul  will  dare  to  re- 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  our 


and.  more  grievous  burdens  will  be  laid  upon  us,  &  being 


their 


the  other  hand,  if  with 


proper  alacrity  you.  undertake  our  fupport,  you  will  gain 


poflefled  of  a.  confiderable 
greatly  want  j  and  you  will 


avy,  that  acquifition  you  fo 
eaiily  be  enabled,  to  demoliih 

“  the 
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“  the  Athenians,  by  withdrawing  their  dependents  from  them  : 
“  For  then,  every  one  of  that  number  will  with  a ffurance  and  con- 
**  fidence  revolt  —  and  you  yourfelves  be  cleared  of  the  bad  impu- 
“  tation  you  at  prefent  lie  under,  of  rejecting  thofe  who  fly  to  you 
“  for  protection.  If  added  to  this,  you  manifefl:  your  views  to  re- 
“  efeabli/h  the  general  freedom,  you  will  fo  conflderably  Arengthen 
“  the  finews  of  war,  that  all  reliftance  will  be  unavailing. 

tc  Reverencing  therefore  as  you  ought,  thefe  hopes  which  Greece 
hath  conceived  of  you  j  —  Reverencing  further  Olympian  Jove,  in 
ft  whofe  temple  we  now  Aland,  like  fupplicants  diftreffed  and  fuing  for 
“  redrefs  — —  Grant  to  the  MitylenCans  the  honour  of  your  alliance, 
“  and  undertake  their  protection.  RejeCt  not  the  intreaties  of  men, 
“  who  have  now  indeed  their  lives  and  properties  expofed  to  dangers 
“  merely  their  own,  but  whofe  deliverance  from  their  prefent  plunge 

ct  will  refleCt  fecurity  and  advantage  upon  all  j  and  who,  if  you  now 
“  continue  to  be  deaf  to  their  intreaties,  mu/t  drop  into  fuch  a  ruin, 
“  as  will  at  length  involve  you  all.  At  this  erifis  /hew  yourfelves  to 
tc  be  the  men,  which  the  voice  of  Greece  united  in  your  praife  and 
“  our  dreadful  fituation  require  you  to  be.” 


In  this  manner  the  Mitylencans  urged  their  plea  ;  and  the  Lacedae-  jhey  are  ^ 
monians  and  confederates,  having  liftned  with  attention,  and  owned  int0  ^ 
them/elves  convinced,  admitted  the  Lefbians  into  their  alliance,  and  Uagui. 
decreed  an  incurfion  into  Attica.  To  put  this  in  execution,  orders 
were  iffued  to  the  confederates  then  prefent,  expeditioufly  to 


thirds  of  their 


The  Lace¬ 


daemonians  themfelves  arrived  there  firft,  and  got  machines  ready  at 
die  Jfthmus  to  convey  their  /hips  over-land  from  Corinth  to  the  fea  of 
Athens,  that  they  might  invade  them  at  the  fame  time  both  by  land 
and  fea.  indeed  were  eager  and  intent  on  the  enterprise  :  But  the 
other  confederates  were  very  flow  in  aflembling  together,  as  they  were 
bufy  in  getting  in  their  harveft,  and  began  to  be  fadly  tired  of  the  war. 

G  g  2  When 


« 

Tht Athenians  When  the  Athenians  found  that  fuch  preparations  were  made 

make  a  Jbenx)  of  ,  ,  ,  r 

thrir jinngtb.  againft  them,  as  an  avowed  intuit  on  their  imagined  weaknefs,  they 

had  a  mind  to  convince  their  foes  that  fuch  imaginations  were  erro¬ 
neous,  and  that  they  were  well  able,  without  countermanding  their 
fleet  from  before  Lelbos,  to  make  head  againft  any  force  that  could 
come  from  Peloponnefus.  Accordingly,  they  manned  out  an  hun¬ 
dred  fhips,  obliging  all  as  well  fojourners  as  citizens  (thofe  excepted 
of  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  clafs  *)  to  go  on  board.  Shewing  themfelves 
firft  before  the  Ifthmus,  in  great  parade  they  difplayed  their  force. 


2  The  original  is,  c‘  except  thofe  who 
were  worth  five  hundred  medimns ,  and  the 
Horjtmtn  or  Knights  f  The  Athenians  were 
ranged '  into  dalles  by  Solon.  Plutarch 
hath  defcribed  the  manner  in  the  life  of 
Solon,  as  thus  tranflated  in  Potter’s  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Greece,  v.  i.  p.  14. 

*  Solon  finding  the  people  varioufly  af¬ 
fected,  fome  inclined  to  a  monarchy,  others 
to  an  oligarchy,  others  to  a  democracy, 
the  rich  men  powerful  and  haughty,  the 
poor  men  groaning  under  the  burden  of 
their  oppreflion,  endeavoured  as  far  as  was 
poflibie  to  compofe  all  their  differences,  to 
eafe  their  grievances,  and  give  all  reafon- 
able  perfons  fatisfaftion.  In  the  profe- 
cution  of  this  defign  he  divided  the  Athe¬ 
nians  into  four  ranks,  according  to  every 
man’s  eftate  ;  thofe,  who  were  worth  five 
hundred  medimns  of  liquid  and  dry  commo¬ 
dities,  he  placed  in  the  firft  rank,  calling 
them  P entacofiomedimni .  The  next  were 
the  Horfemen,  or  Ippeisy  being  fuch  as  were 
of  ability  to  furnifh  out  a  horfe,  or  were 
worth  three  hundred  medimns .  The  third 
clafs  confided  of  thofe  that  had  two  hun¬ 
dred  medimns ,  who  were  called  Zeugit*. 
In  the  laft  he  placed  all  the  reft,  calling 
them  TheteSy  and  allowed  them  not  to  be 


capable  of  bearing  any  office  in  the  go* 
vernment,  only  gave  them  a  liberty  to  give 
their  votes  in  all  public  aflembfies ;  which, 
tho'  at  the  firft  it  appeared  inconfiderable. 


was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  very  important 
privilege ;  for  it  being  permitted  every  man 
after  the  determination  of  the  magiftrates 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  people  affembled 
in  convocation,  hereby  it  came  to  pafs, 
that  caufes  of  the  greateft  weight  and  mo¬ 
ment  were  brought  before  them.  And 
thus  he  continued  the  power  and  magiftracy 
in  the  hands  of  the  rich  men,  and  yet 
neither  expofed  the  inferior  people  to  their 
cruelty  and  oppreflion,  nor  wholly  de¬ 
prived  them  of  having  a  fhare  in  the  go* 
vernment.  And  of  this  equality  he  him- 
felf  makes  mention  in  this  manner : 


) 


What  power  was  fit  I  did  on  all  beftow. 
Nor  rais’d  the  poor  too  high,  nor  prefc’d  too 

low ; 

The  rich  that  rul’d  and  every  office  bore. 
Confin’d  by  laws  they  could  not  prefs  the 

poor : 

Both  parties  I  fecur’d  from  lawlefs  might, 
So  none  prevail’d  upon  another’s  right. 

Mr. Creech. 


and 
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and  then  made  defcents  at  pleafure  all  along  the  coaft.  The  Lace- 
dasmonians  feeing  them  thus  ftrong  beyond  what  they  had  imagined, 
concluded,  that  the  Leflbians  had  purpofely  amufed  them  with  ficftions ; 

0 

and  being  perplexed  how  to  a<ft,  as  their  confederates  were  not  yet 
come  up  to  join  them,  and  as  information  was  brought  them,  that 

the  firft  Athenian  fquadron  confiding  of  thirty  fail  was  laying 
wade  the  territory  round  about  their  city,  they  retired  to  their 
own  homes. 


Afterwards  they  fet  about  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  to  be  fent  to 
Lelbos ;  and  ordered  the  confederate-cities  to  fend  in  their  contin¬ 
gents,  the  whole  amounting  to  forty  fail ;  and  further  appointed  Al- 
cidas  to  be  admiral  in  chief,  who  was  ready  to  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  expedition.  The  Athenians  departed  off  the  coaft  with 
their  hundred  fail,  when  they  faw  their  enemies  had  retreated. 

During  the  time  this  fleet  was  out  at  fe a,  tho’  the  Athenians  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  had  as  large  if  not  a  larger  number  of 
fhips,  yet  they  never  had  their  whole  navy  fo  compleatly  fitted  out 
for  fervice  and  with  fo  much  pomp  as  now.  One  hundred  of  their 
fhips  were  ftationed  for  guards  round  Attica  and  Euboea  and  Salamis ; 
and  another  hundred  were  coafting  all  along  Peloponnefus,  befide 
thofe  that  were  at  Potidrea,  and  in  other  parts, - infomuch 


that  the  whole  number  employed  this  fummer  amounted  to  two 


fifty 


The  expence  of  this,  with  that  of  Potidaea, 


% 

quite  exhaufted  their  treafure.  For  the  pay  of  the  heavy-armed  who 
were  ftationed  at  Potida;a,  was  two  drachmas  a  day,  each  of  them 
receiving  a  *  drachma  for  himfelf  and  another  for  his  fervant.  The 
number  of  the  firft  body  fent  thither  was  three  thoufand,  and  not 
fewer  than  thofe  were  employed  during  the  whole  fie ge  j  —  but  the 


came 


its  conclufion.  The  whole  fleet  alfo  had  the  fame  pay.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  was  their  public  treafure  now  for  the  firft  time  exhaufted  — and 
fuch  a  navy,  the  largeft  they  ever  had,  compleatly  manned. 


The 


?3° 

Proceedings  in 

Lefbos. 


The  Athenians 

Jend  a  rein¬ 
forcement  un¬ 
der  Paches. 


Blockade  of 
Mitylenc. 


A  tax  at 
Athens. 
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Mityleneans,  during  the  time  the  Lacedemonians  lay  at  the 
s,  with  a  body  of  their  own  and  auxiliaries  marched  by  land 
Methymne,  expecting  to  have  it  betrayed  to  them.  Having 


affaulted  the  place  and 


Antifia  and  Pyra  and  Ereffus.  In  each  of 


halted  for  a  while,  to  fettle  affairs 


and  then  without 


Mityl 


Upon  their  departure,  the  Methymneans  marched  out  againft  An- 
tifla.  The  Antiffeans  with  a  party  of  auxiliaries  fallying  out  to  meet 
them,  gave  them  a  terrible  blow,  fo  that  many  of  them  were  left 
dead  upon  the  fpot,  and  thofe  who  efcaped  made  the  beft  of  their 

way  back. 

The  Athenians  —  advifed  of  thefe  incidents,  and  that  further  the 
Mityleneans  were  quite  matters  of  the  country,  and  that  theif  own 
foldiers  were  not  numerous  enough  to  bridle  their  excurfions  about 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  fend  a  reinforcement  of  a  thoufand  heavy¬ 
armed  of  their  own  people  commanded  by  Paches  the  fon  of  Epicu¬ 
rus.  Thefe,  having  rowed  themfelves  the  tranfports  which  brought 

gle  wall  in  circle  quite  round  Mity- 


forts.  1 
and  land 


he  proper  fpots  of  ground  ftrengthnet 
as  Mitylene  flrongly  befieged  on  all  tides,  both  by  fea  - 
And  by  this  time  it  began  to  be  winter. 


Athenians 


the 


de 


termined  now  to 


themfelves 


by  their  firfl  3  contribution 


3  It  was  a  voluntary  contribution:  The 
original  term  implieth  it.  The  manner 
was  no  doubt  the  fame  as  was  obferved 

in  fucceeding  times  when  the  neceffitks 
of  the  Jlate  called  for  an  extraordinary 
fupply.  On  fuch  occafions,  the  prefidents 
of  the  afjemhly  laid  before  the  Athenians 

ti>e  pnefent  want  of  money*  and  exhorted 


them  with  chcarfulnefs  and  g&neroftfy  to 
contribute  towards  the  national  fupport. 
Such  as  were  willing  rofe  up  in  turn,  fay¬ 
ing,  “  I  contribute  fo  much,”  and  nam¬ 
ing  the  fum.  Such  tho’  rieft,  were  nig¬ 
gardly  and  Grangers  to  all  public  fpirit,  fat 
filent  on  thefe  occafions,  or  as  feft  as  they 
could  ftolc  out  of  the  affeAbly. 


raifed 
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railed  *  two  hundred  talents  for  the  prefent  fervice  ;  and  at  the  fame  *  3 8 7 5 0 
time  difpatched  twelve  fhips  under  the  command  of  Lyficles  and 
four  collegues  to  levy  money  abroad.  He,  intent  on  railing  contribu¬ 
tions,  made  a  vifit  for-  this  purpofe  to  feveral  places  and,  having 
landed  at  Myus  in  Caria,  intending  to  pierce  through  the  plain  of 
Mseander  as  far  as  the  hill  of  Sandius,  he  was  attacked  on  his  route  by 
the  Carians  and  Anaeitans,  where  himfelf  and  a  great  part  of  his 
army  periflied. 

This  winter,  the  Plataeans  —  for  they  were  ftill  blocked  up  by  the  Pl»t*a. 
Peloponne flans  and  Boeotians  —  finding  themfelves  much  diftreffed  *Tbe  plan  of  an 

by  the  failure  of  their 

the  Athenians,  and  quite  deftitute  of  all  other  means  of  prefervation, 
formed  a  project  now  in  concert  with  thofe  Athenians  who  were 
ihut  up  with  them  in  the  blockade,  tc  firft  of  all  to  march  out  of 
the  town  in  company,  and  to  cortipafs  their  efcape,  if  poffible,  over 
the  works  of  the  enemy."  The  authors  of  this  project  were  Theae- 
netus  the  fon  of  Timides  a  foothfayer,  and  Eumolpidas  the  fon  of  Dai- 
machus,  who  was  one  of  their  commanders.  But  afterwards,  half 

of  the  number,  affrighted 

have  a  fhare  in  the  attempt.  Yet  the  remainder,  to  the  number  of 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty,  refclutely  adhered  to  attempt  an 

efcape,  in  the  following  manner  — — “ 

They  made  ladders  equal  in  height  to  the  enemy's  wall.  The 

meafure  of  this  they  learned  from  the  rows  of  brick,  where  the  fide 
of  the  wall  facing  them  was  not  covered  over  with  plaifter.  Several 
perfons  were  appointed  to  count  the  rows  at  the  fame  time ;  fome  of 
them  might  probably  be  wrong,  but  the  greater  part  would  agree  in 
the  juft  computation ;  efpecially,  as  they  counted  them  feveral  times 
over,  and  were  befides  at  no  great  diftance,  fince  the  part  marked 
out  for  the  defign  was  plainly  within  their  view.  In  this  method, 
having  gudfed  the  meafure  of  a  brick  from  its  thicknefs,  they  found 

out  what  muft  be  the  total  height  for  the  ladders. 


by  the  greatnefs  of  the  danger,  refufed  to 


provifions,  giving  up  all  hope  of  fuccour  from  ' 


The 


1 
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The  work  of  the  Peloponnefians  was  of  the  following  ftru&ure.— 
It  was  compofed  of  two  circular  walls  j  one,  towards  Plataea ;  and 
the  other,  outward,  to  prevent  any  attack  from  Athens.  Thefe  walls 
were  at  the  diftance  of  fixteen  feet  one  from  the  other  ;  and  this  in¬ 
termediate  fpace  of  fixteen  feet  was  built  into  diftinCt  lodgments  for 
the  guards.  Thefe  however,  {landing  thick  together,  gave  to  the 
whole  work  the  appearance  of  one  thick  intire  wall,  with  battle¬ 
ments  on  both  fides.  At  every  ten  battlements  were  lofty  turrets  of 
the  fame  breadth  with  the  whole  work,  reaching  from  the  face  of 
the  inward  wall  to  that  of  the  outward ;  fo  that  there  was  no  paf- 
fage  by  the  fides  of  a  turret,  but  the  communication  lay  open  through 
the  middle  of  them  all.  By  night,  when  the  weather  was  rainy, 
they  quitted  the  battlements,  and  fheltering  themfelves  in  the  turrets, 
as  near  at  hand  and  covered  over-head,  there  they  continued  their 
watch.  Such  was  the  form  of  the  work,  by  which  the  Plataeans 
were  inclofed  on  every  fide. 

Put  in  ext-  The  enterprizing  body,  when  every  thing  was  ready,  laying  hold 

of  the  opportunity  of  a  night  tempeftuous  with  wind  and  rain, 
and  further  at  a  dark  moon,  marched  out  of  the  place.  The 
perfons,  who  had  been  authors  of  the  project,  were  now  the  con¬ 
ductors.  And  firft,  they  palled  the  ditch  which  fry  rounded  the 
town  j  then  they  approached  quite  up  to  the  wall  of  the  enemy,  un- 
difcovered  by  the  guards.  The  darknefs  of  the  night  prevented  their 
being  feen,  and  the  noife  they  made  in  approaching  was  quite 
drowned  in  the  loudnefs  of  the  ftorm.  They  advanced  alfo  at  a 
great  diftance  from  one  another,  to  prevent  any  difcovery  from  the 
mutual  clafhing  of  their  arms.  They  were  further  armed  in  the 
raoft  compact  manner,  and  wore  a  covering  only  on  the  left  foot, 
for  the  fake  of  treading  firmly  in  the  mud.  At  one  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpaces  between  the  turrets  they  got  under  the  battlements, 
knowing  they  were  not  manned.  The  bearers  of  the  ladders  went 
firft  and  applied  them  to  the  wall.  Then  twelve  light-armed  with 

only 
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only  a  dagger  and  a  breaft-plate  fcaled,  led  by  Ammeas  the  Ton  of 

Chortebus,  who  was  the  fir  ft  that  mounted.  His  followers,  in  two 

•  ^  '  1 

parties  of  fix  each,  mounted  next  on  each  fide  of  the  turrets.  Then 
other  light-armed  with  javelins  fucceeded  them.  Behind  came  others 
holding  the  bucklers  of  thofe  above  them,  thus  to  facilitate  their 
afcent,  and  to  be  ready  to  deliver  them  into  their  hands,  fhould  they 
be  obliged  to  charge.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  number  was 
mounted,  the  watchmen  within  the  turrets  perceived  it.  For  one  of 
the  Plataeans,  in  faftening  his  hold,  had  thrown  down  a  tile  from  off 
the  battlements,  which  made  a  noife  in  the  fall;  and  immediately 
was  fhouted  an  alarm.  The  whole  camp  came  running  towards  the 
wall,  yet  unable  to  difcover  the  reafon  of  this  alarm,  fo  dark  was 
the  night,  and  violent  the  ftorm.  At  this  crifis  the  Plataeans,  who 
were  left  behind  in  the  city,  fallied  forth  and  aflaulted  the  work  of 
the  Peloponnefians,  in  the  part  oppofite  to  that  where  their  friends 
were  attempting  to  pafs,  from  them  to  divert  as  much  as  pofiible 
the  attention  of  the  enemy.  Great  was  the  confufion  of  the  enemy 
yet  abiding  in  their  pofts,  for  not  one  durft  leave  his  ftation  to  run  to 
the  place  of  alarm,  but'  all  were  greatly  perplexed  to  guefs  at  its 
meaning.  At  laft  the  body  of  three  hundred,  appointed  for  a  re- 
ferve  of  fuccour  upon  any  emergency,  marched  without  the  work  to 
the  placo  of  alarm.  Now  the,, lighted  torches,  denoting  enemies, 
were  held  up  towards  Thebes.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Plataeans  in 
the  city  held  up  at  the  fame  time  from  the  wall  many  of  thefe 
torches  already  prepared  for  this  very  purpofe,  that  tfie  fignals  given 
of  the  approach  of  foes  might  be  miftaken  by  their  enemies  the  The¬ 
bans,  who  judging  the  affair  to  be  quite  otherwife  than  it  really  was, 
might  refrain  from  fending  any  fuccour,  till  their  friends  who  had 

Tallied  might  have  effeduated  their  efcape,  and  gaiped  a  place  of 
fecurity. 

•  f  *  4  i 

In  the  mean  time,  thofe  of  the  Plataeans,  who  having  mounted 
firft,  and  by  killing  the  guards '  had  got  poffeflion  of  the  turrets  on 

Vox..  I.  Hh  cither 
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there 


r 


vent  any  mariner  of  obftrudtion  from  thence.  Applying'  farther  their 


and  caufing 


the 


enemies,  running  to  obftrudt  them  both  above  and  below,  by  dis¬ 
charging  their  darts ;  whil'ft  the  rtaajority,  rearing  riiany  ladders  at  the 
fame  time,  and  throwing  down  the  battlements,  got  clean  over  at  the 
intermediate  fpace  between  the  turrets.  Every  one,  in  the  order  he 
got  over  to  the  outward  fide,  drew  up  upon  the  inner  brink  of  the 
ditch,  and  from  thence,  with'  their  darts  and  javelins,  kept  ofT  thofe 


paffi 


When 


»  r 

all  the  reft  were  landed  upori  the  outfide  of  the  work,  thofe  upon 
the  turrets  coming  down  laft  of  all,  and  with  difficulty,  got  alfo  to  ■ 
the  ditch.  By  this  tirhe  the  referve  of  three  hundred  was  come  up 
to  oppofe  them,  by  the  light  of  torches.  The  Plataeans  by  this 
means,  being  in  the  dark,  had  a  clear  view  of  them,  and,  from  their 
ftand  upon  the  brink  of  the  ditfch,  aimed  a  fhower  of  dartG  and  ja¬ 
velins  at  thofe  parts  of  their  bodies  which  had  no  armour.  The  Pla¬ 
taeans  were  all  obfeured,  as  the  elimmerine  of  lights  made  them  lefs 


ditch,  tho’  not  without  great  difficulty  and  toil. 


r  body  got  >  over  the 
For  the  water  in  it 
was  froze,  not  into  iefe  Mrd  fcnough'to  bear,  but  into  ■  a  watety  con¬ 
gelation^  the  effect  not  of  the  northern  but  eaftern  .blafts.  .The  wind 

% 

blowing  hard,  had  Caufed  fo  much  fnow  to  fall  that  night,  that  the 
water  was  fwelled  to  a  height  not  to  be  forded  without  fbme  difficulty. 

However,  the  violence  ef  <hd  ftorm  was  the  greateft  furtherance  of 
their  efcape. 


-  f 


body 


:ompleted 


3  f 


the  temple  of  Juno  biiiltby  Andocrates.  They  judged 

be  fuppofed,  thfit  they  had  taken  a  route  which  leddi 
i  their  enemies :  And-  thev  faw  nt  thp  femp 


fians 
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lians  purfuing  with  torches  along  the  road  to  Athens,  by  Cythasron 


Heads  of 


t 


tinued  their 


mountains  by  Erythra  and  Hylias 


Dryofce- 

ala:. 

Abonjt  ha 


the  mountains,  two  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  number  completed 
their  efcape  to  Athens.  Some  of  them  indeed  turned  back  into  the 
city,  without  once  attempting  to  get  over;  and  one  archer  was  taken 
prifoner  at  the  outward  ditch. 

The  Peloponnefians  delilled  from  the  fruitlefs  purfuit,  and  returned 
to  their  polls.  But  the  Plataeans  within  the  city,  ignorant  of  the 
real  event,  and  giving  ear  to  the  aflu ranees  of  thofe  who  turned 
back,  that  “  they  are  all  to  a  man  cut  off,”  difpatch  a  herald  as 
foon  as  it  was  day  to  demand  a  truce  for  fetching  off  the  dead  ;  but 
learning  hence  the  true  Hate  of  the  affair,  they  remained  well-fatisfied. 
And  in  this  manner  thefe  men  of  Plataea,  by  thus  forcing  a  paffage, 
wrought  their  own  prefervation. 


About  the  end 


the 


difpatched  in  a  trireme  from  Lacedamion-  to-  Mkylene ;  who  being 
landed  at  Pyrrha,  went  from  thence  by  knd,  and  having  paffed  the 
Athenian  circumvallation  by  favour  of  a  breach  made  in  it  by  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  water,  gets  undifeovered  into  Mitylene.-  His  commiffion  was, 
to  tell  the  governors  of  the  place,  that  “  at  the  fame  time  an  incur- 
“  lion  will  be  made  into  Attica,,  and  a-  fleet  of  forty  fail  be  lent 
tt  to  tfteif  relief,,  according  to  promife  *  that  he  himfelf  was  dif- 


€  C 


<( 


patched 


to  allure  them  of  thefe, >  and  to  take  all  pro- 


other 


Upon- this  the  Mityle 


A 

their  fpirits,  and 
Athenians. 


mpofitio 


the 


The  winter  was  now  pall,  and 
ar  of  the  war.  of  which  Thuc 


ended  the  fourth 
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Year 
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I  N  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  fammer 


that 


A  lei  das  goes 
to 

Mitylenc, 


*  %  f 

ponnefians  had  difpatched  Alcidas,  admiral  appointed,  and  the  forty- 


the  \eitef  of  two  fhips  under  his  command  to 


Mityl 


Attica 
•1  adcrf. 


moft  preffing  orders — they  and  their  confederates  invaded  Attica. 


much 


employ  on  all  fides,  that  they  might  be  unable  to  give  any  obftruCtion 


Mityl 


This  prefent  invafion  was  led 


by  Cleomenes,  who  was  his  father’s  brother,  in  the  right  of  Paufa- 
nias  fon  of  Pleiftionax  the  king,  but  yet  in  his  minority.  They  now 
utterly  deftroyed  thofe  parts  of  Attica  that  had  been  ravaged  already. 
Whatever  again  began  to  fiourifh,  and  whatever  had  been  fpared  in 
former  incurfions  now  fell  before  their  fury.  And  this  incurfion, 

next  to  the  fecond,  was  the  fharpeft  they  ever  made  upon  the 
Athenians.  For,  having  continued  their  flay  fo  long,  as  to  give  time 
to  their  fquadron  to  arrive  at  Lefbos,  and  fend  them  news  of  their 
fuccefs,  they  had  leifure  to  extend  their  devaftations  over  almoft  all 
the  country.  But  when  all  their  expectations  ended  in  dilappoint- 
ment,  and  forage  began  to  fail,  they  withdrew,  and  were  difbanded 

I 

to  their  refpedtive  cities. 

0 

In  the  mean  time  the  Mityleneans,  when  they  faw  nothing  of  the 
°"d  %adron  from  Peloponnefus  (which  was  loitering  in  the  courfe)  and 
their  provifions  began  to  fail,  are  neceflitated  to  capitulate  with  the 

A 

Athenians,  upon  this  occafion  —  Salaethus,  who  had  alfo  himfelf 
given  up  all  hopes  of  relief,  caufeth  the  populace,  who  before  were 
light-armed,  to  put  on  heavy-armour,  with  a  defign  to  make  a  fallyon 
the  Athenians.  But  they,  fo  foon  as  they  had  received  their  armour, 

ft 

would  no  longer  obey  their  governors,  but  aflembling  together  in  bo¬ 
dies,  ordered  thofe  in  authority  either  publicly  to  produce  what  provi¬ 
fions  they  had  and  divide  equally  among  them,  or  otherwife  they  would 

imme- 
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immediately  make  their  own  terms  with  the  Athenians,  and  give  up 
the  city.  Thofe  in  command  being  feniible  that  they  had  not  force 
fufticient  to  hinder  this,  and  that  their  own  danger  would  be  extreme, 
fhould  they  by  landing  out  be  excluded  the  capitulation,  join 
with  them  in  procuring  the  following  terms  from  Paches  and  the 
Athenians  — 

“  That  it  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  the  people  of  Athens  to  deter- 
“  mine  as  they  pleafe  in  relation  to  the  Mityleneans. 

“  That  the  Mityleneans  fhould  immediately  receive  their  army  into 
“  the  city — and  difpatch  an  embaffy  to  Athens  to  know  their  pleafure. 

“  That  fufficient  refpite  fhould  be  indulged  for  this,  during  which 
“  Paches  fhould  put  no  one  Mitylenean  in  chains,  fhould  make  none 
“  a  flave,  fhould  put  none  to  death.” 

Thefe  were  the  terms  of  the  furrender.  —  But  thofe  of  the  Mity¬ 
leneans,  who  had  been  mod  adive  in  all  the  negotiations  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  were  thrown  into  the  utmod  condensation,  and  be¬ 
ing  quite  in  defpair  when  the  army  took  podedion  of  the  place,  feat 
themfelves  down  at  the  altars  for  refuge.  Paches,  having  ordered 
them  to  arife,  with  a  promife  of  protecting  them  from  infults,  fends 
them  over  to  Tenedos,  till  he  could  know  the  pleafure  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  Having  further  detached  fome  triremes  to  Antiffa,  he  took  it 
in,  and  made  all  other  difpofitions  he  judged  expedient  in  regard  to 

his  army. 

The  Peloponnefians  on  board  the  fquadron  of  forty  fhips,  who 
ought  to  have  made  the  utmod  expedition,  but  indead  of  that  had 
loitered  upon  the  coad  of  Peloponnefus,  and  made  the  red  of  the 
voyage  in  a  leifurely  manner,  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  Delos,  before 
their  motions  were  known  at  Athens.  Being  advanced  from  Delos  to 
Icarus  and  Myconus,  they  receive  the  frd  intelligence  that  Mity- 
lene  was  taken.  But  being  defirous  of  certain  information,  they 
failed  forwards  to  Embatus  of  Erythraea.  Mitylene  had  been  taken 
about  feven  days  before  they  came  up  to  Embatus.  Here  allured  of 

the 


Alcidas 
r/'Lv;  tuc,  lute-* 
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the  truth,  they  confulted  what  was  now  to  be  done  j  and  Teutiaplus, 
an  Elean,  gave  his  opinion  thus 

“TO  you,  ,0  Alcidas  and  as  many  other  Peloponnefians  as  are 
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declare 
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Mityl 


fore  the  enemy  is  apprized  of  our  arrival. 

L  am  » 


probable 


/hall  f 

i  .  i  I 

the  fea 


—  -  ^  ^  k  \  4  *  ' 

as  on  that  fide  they  cannot  in  the  leaft  expedf  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  and  our  flrength  in  that  element  is  fuperior.  It  is  proba- 
ble  alfo  that  their  land-force  is  difperfed,  in  that  negligent  manner 

|  -V  i  .1.1  •  *  ^  '  *  I  *  ~ 

which  vidory  indulgeth,  into  the  fcattered  houfes  of  refrefhment. 
If  therefore  we  can  come  upon' them  fyy  furprize  and  by  night,  I 
hope  by  the  affiftance  of  our  friends  within,  if  really  within  we 
have  a  friend  remaining,  to  give  a  new  turn  to  our  affairs.  Let  us 
not  be  daggered  at  the  danger  of  the  attempt,  but  remember,  that 
all  the  turns  of  war  are  owing  to  fome  fuch  reverfe  3s 

^  .  w  '  4  J  *  -  ' 

which,  that  commander  who  is  molt  on  his  guard  again/!:,  and 


this : 


# 

#  0  •  •  •  •.  %  • 

mies,  muft  be  mod  frequently  fuccefsful.” 


affaulting 


Of  tie  Ionian  He  gave  his  opinion  thus,  but  it  had  no  effedf  qpon  Alcidas. 
exiles.  Some  other  perfons,  exiles  from  Ionia,  and  fqme  Lefo^ans  ^yho  were 

alfo  on  board,  advifed  him  further— That  fince  he  feemed  to 

,  .  -  4.  4  •  •  •  *  3  * 

“  be  difcouraged  by  the  apparent  danger  of  that  attempt,  he  fliould 
“  feize  fome  city  in  Ionia,  or  Cyme  in  dEtolia  :  that,  by  favour  of 

J,  /  i  I  k  t  •  •  *  * 

“  fuch  a  hold  for  war,  they,  might  bring  about  the  revolt  of  Ionia : 
V  That  in  fuch  a  flep  fuccefs  might  juilty  be  hoped,,  as  his  prefence 
“  would  be  highly  acceptable  there:  That,  if  they  could  cutoff  the 
“  very  great  revenue  which  accrued  thence  to  the  Athenians,  the  lofs, 
added  to  the  expence  of  endeavouring  a  recovery,  mpft  drain  their 

“  treafure.  — 
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“  treafure.  —  That  they  further  thought  they  could  prevail  on  Pif- 
“  futhnes,  to  join  with  them  in  the  war.” 


But  Alcidas  would  not  liflen  to  thefe  propofalsj  and  got  a  majority  Determination 

r  1  •  .  .  r  1  .  .  r  of  Alcidas. 

to  lupport  his  own  opinion—'  ihat,  iince  it  was  too  late  to  luc- 


(C 


w  w 

cour  Mitylene,  they  ihould  without  lofs  of  time  return  to  Pelo- 


“  ponnefus.”  Weighing  therefore  from  Embatus,  he  put  again  to 
fea;  and  touching  at  Myonefus  of  the  Teians,  he  there  butchered  in 
cold  blood  a  number  of  prlfoners,  whom  he  had  taken  in  the  voy¬ 
age.  Putting  afterwards  into  Ephefus,  he  was  attended  there  by  an 
embafly  from  the  Samians  of  Anaea  reprefenting  to  him  —  “  That  it 
“  was  no  honourable  method  of  vindicating  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
t(  to  butcher  m^n  who  had  not  fo.  much  as  lift  up  the  hand  againft 

.  j  \  9 

“  him,  who  were  not  enemies  in  heart,  but  of  mere  neceffity  de- 
“  pendent  on  the  Athenians: — that,  unlefs  he  chang’d  his  conduct, 

“  he  would  bring  over  but  few  of  . his  enemies  into  friendfhip,  but 

“  turn  a  far  greater  number  of  friends  into  enemies.” - He  was 

wrought  upon  by  this  remonflrance,  and  fet  all  the  Chians  and 
others,  whom  he  had  yet  referved,  at  liberty.  For  thofe,  who  had 
at  any  time  defcried  this  fquadron,  had  never  thought  of  dying,  but 
boldly  approached  it  as  certainly  Athenian.  They  really  had  no 
ground  to  imagine,  that  whil'd;  the  Athenians  were  matters  of  the  fea, 
a  Peloponnefian  fleet  ftiould  dare  to  put  pver  to  Ionia. 

From  Ephefus,  Alcidas  made  the  beft  of  his  way,  or  rather  ded  &  quits  th 
outright  j  for  he  had  been  difcoyered  by  the  & '&laminian  and  the  Pa-  coa^  ^  Joma' 
ralus ,  whilft  he  lay  at  anchor  near  Claros.  Thefe  veflels  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  'on  a  courfe  from  Athens.  He  was  now  apprehenfive 
of  a  chace,  and  fo  ftr^tcfred  out  to  fea  ,}  determining,  if  poflible,  not 


to  make  any  land  again  till  he  had  reached  Peloponnefys.  ,  Notice  of 
him  came  firft  (6  Pacfre^  and  the  Athenians  from  Erythraean  it- was 

'  l  ' 

then  repeated ‘from  all  parts;  For  as  tl^e  country  of  Ionia  is  quite 

unfortified,  the  fight  Of 'the  I^eloponnefians  on  that  coaft,  had  ftruck 

a  panic  ; 
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Paches. 


a  panic ;  left,  tho’  their  intention  was  not  to  continue  there,  they 


fhould 


The  Salaminian  4  alfo 


ftation 


and  Paralus,  after  they  had  defcried  him  at  Claros,  came  volunta¬ 
rily  to  notify  the  tidings.  Paches  fet  upon  the  chace  with  warmth, 
and  purfued  it  as  far  as  the  iile  of  Latmos.  But  there  giving  up  all 
hope  of  reaching  him,  he  turned  back  again  for  his  poft ;  and  fince 
he  had  not  been  able  to  come  up  with  them  by  fea,  thought  a  great 
point  was  carried,  in  not  finding  them  refuged  in  any  harbour,  where 
they  muft  hare  been  under  a  neceffity  to  fortify  i 
oblige  him  to  a  regular  procedure  and  attack. 

In  failing  back  he  touched  at  Notium  of  the  Colophonians,  in 
which  at  this  time  the  Colophonians  refided,  the  upper  city  having 
been  taken  by  Itamenes  and  the  Barbarians,  who  had  broke  in  by  fa¬ 
vour  of  an  inteftine  fedition.  .It  was  taken  about  the  time,  that  the 
Peloponnefians  made  their  fecond  incurfion  into  Attica.  But  in  No¬ 
tium  a  fecond  fedition  broke  out,  between  thofe  who  reforted  thither 
for  refuge  and  the  old  inhabitants.  The  latter  having  obtained  an 
aid  of  Arcadians  and  Barbarians  from  Pifluthnes  kept  within  a  part 
feparated  by  a  traverfe  wall,  and  the  management  of  affairs  was  in 
the  hands  of  fome  Colophonians  of  the  upper  city,  who  were  in  the 
Medifh  intereft,  and  had  been  received  amongft 
But  the  former,  who  had  reforted  hither  for  refuge,  and  were  a  body 
of  exiles,  apply  to  Paches  for  protection.  He  invited  Hippias,  the 
commander  of  the  Arcadians  within  the  tranfverfe  wall,  to  come  out 
to  a  conference,  alfuring  him,  “  if  they  came  to  no  agreement,  he 
“  would  replace  him  within  both  fafe  and  found.”  Upon  this  Hippias 


them 


4  Thefe  two  vcflels  feem  to  have  been 
the  packets  or  yachts  of  the  State  of 
Athens.  Their  force  was  fmall  in  com¬ 
panion  of  the  (hips  of  war,  as  they  were 
chiefly  defigned  fur  nimblenefs  and  expe¬ 
dition.  They  carried  embafladors  to  and 
fro,  went  on  all  public  errands  whether  of 


a  civil  or  religious  nature,  and  tranfported 
magiftrates  and  generals  to  and  from  their 
poft s.  They  were  navigated  only  by  free¬ 
born  citizens  of  Athens,  who  befides  re¬ 
ceiving  more  pay,  e  (teemed  it  alfo  a  greater 

honour  to  ferve  on  board  thefe  veffcls, 
which  were  facrcd. 


came 
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came  out :  And  Paches  immediately  put  him  under  an  arreft,  but 
laid  no  bonds  upon  him.  This  done,  he  on  a  fudden  aifaults  the 
wall  ;  by  favour  of  the  furprize  carries  it ;  and  puts  all  the  Arcadi¬ 
ans  and  Barbarians  within  to  the  fword.  After  this,  lie  replaceth 
Hippias  within,  in  the  fame  Pate  he  had  promifed  ;  but  when  he  had 
him  there,  immediately  apprehends  him  again  and  fhcots  him  to 
death  with  arrows.  Notium  he  delivers  into  the  hands  of  the  Co¬ 
lophonians,  excluding  thofe  only  who  were  in  the  intereP  of  the 
Mede.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  Athenians  having  fent  leaders  thither 
on  purpofe,  and  declared  Notium  an  Athenian  colony,  fettled  in  it 
the  Colophonians  that  were  any  where  to  be  found,  under  the  ac- 
cuPomed  regulations. 

Paches,  being  returned  to  Mitylene,  compleated  the  redudtion  of  faches 

*  °  \  J  r  *iS  Prif°nfrs 

Pyrra  and  Ereffus  ;  and  having  apprehended  Salasthus  the  Laced#-  to  Athens, 
monian,  who  had  been  concealed  in  the  city,  fends  him  to  Athens 
along  with  thofe  citizens  of  Mitylene  from  Tenedos,  whom  he  had 
kept  in  fafe  cuPody  there,  and  all  others  who  appeared  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  revolt.  As  an  efcort  to  thefe  he  fends  away  alfo 
the  greater  part  of  his  army.  With  the  remainder  he  himfelf 
Payed  behind  to  regulate  the»affairs  of  Mitylene  and  the  reft  of 
Lelbos,  to  the  bed:  of  his  diferetion. 

When  the  authors  of  the  revolt  and  Saltsthus.  were  arrived  at  The  bloody  de. 
Athens,  the  Athenians  inPantly  put  Salaathus  to  death.  He  made 
them  many  fruitlefs  propofals  to  lave  his  life;  and  amongp  the  reP, 
that  the  fiege  of  Plataaa  Ihould  be  raifed,  which  was  Pill  belieged  by 
the  Peloponnefians.  They  next  entered  into  confutation,  what 
Ihould  be  done  with  the  rcvolters ;  and  in  the  warmth  of  anger 
decreed  —  “  That  not  only  thofe  who  were  now  at  Athens  ihould 
“  be  put  to  death,  but  the  fame  fentence  fhould  extend  to  all  the 
**  men  of  Mitylene  who  were  adult ;  and  the  women  and  children 
“  be  fold  for  Haves.”  They  were  exafperated  againll  them  not  only 
becaufe  they  had  revolted,  but  becaufe  they  had  done  it  without  the 

Voi..  I.  J  i  provocation 
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provocation  which  others  had  received  in  the  rigour  of  their  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Peloponncfun  licet  added  the  greater  impetuofity  to  this 
their  refentment,  as  they  had  dared  to  venture  fo  far  as  Ionia  in  aid 
of  the  Rebels.  For  it  plainly  appeared  to  them,  that  the  revolt  had 
not  been  made  without  much  previous  deliberation.  —  In  fhort,  they 
dilpatch  a  trireme  to  notify  their  decree  to  Paches,'  with  orders  to  fee 
it  put  in  immediate  execution  upon  the  Mityleneans. 

The  day  following,  repentance  on  a  fudden  touched  their  hearts, 
moved  by  the  reflexion,  that  they  had  paffed  a  favage  and  monflrous 
decree  in  dooming  a  whole  city  to  that  deftrudtion,  which  was  due 
only  to  the  authors  of  the  guilt.  This  was  no  fooner  perceived  by 
the  Mitylenean  ambaffadors  then  reflding  at  Athens,  and  fuch  of  the 
Athenians,  as  inclining  to  mercy  had  a  mind  to  fave  them,  than  they 
addreffed  themfelves  to  the  magiflrates,  begging  the  decree  might  be 
again  debated.  Their  requeft  was  more  eafily  granted,  as  the  ma- 
giftrates  had  difeovered  that  the  bulk  of  the  city  were  deiirous  to  have 
a  fecond  opportunity  of  declaring  their  fentiments.  An  aljembly  of 
the  people  is  again  convened,  and  various  opinions  were  offered  by 
different  perfons,  till  Cleon  the  fon  of  Cleanetus,  who  in  the  former 
affembly  had  propofed  and  carried  the  murdering  fentence,  who  in 
all  other  tefpedts  was  the  molt  violent  of  all  the  citizens,  and  at  this 
time  had  by  far  the  greateft  influence  over  the  people,  flood  forth 
again  and  fpokc  as  follows - 

“  UPON  many  other  occafions  my  own  experience  hath  con- 
“  vinced  me,  that  a  democracy  is  incapable  of  ruling  over  others ; 
ft  but  I  fee  it  with  the  higheft  certainty  now  in  this  your  prefent  rc- 
“  pentance  concerning  the  Mityleneans.  In  iecurity  fo  void  of  ter- 
“  ror,  in  fafety  fo  exempt  from  treachery,  you  pafs  your  days  within 
“  the  walls  of  Athens,  that  you  are  grown  quite  fafe  and  fecure 
«•  about  your  dependents.  Whenever,  foothed  by  their  fpecious  in- 
“  treaties,  you  betray  your  judgment  or  relent  in  pity,  not  a  foul 

“  amongft 
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cc  amongd  you  refledts  that  you  are  adting  the  dadardiy  part,  not  in 
“  truth  to  confer  obligations  upon  thofe  dependents,  but  to  endanger 
“  your  own  welfare  and  fafety.  It  is  then  quite  remote  from  your 
“  thoughts,  that  your  rule  over  them  is  in  fadt  a  tyranny,  that 

€<  they  are  ever  intent  on  projects  to  (hake  off  your  yoke - that 

“  yoke,  to  which  they  ever  reluctantly  fubmitted.  It  is  not  for- 
“  givenefs  on  your  part,  after  injuries  received,  that  can  keep  them 
“  fad  in  their  obedience,  (ince  this  mud  be  ever  the  confequence 
“  of  your  own  fuperior  power  and  not  of  gratitude  in  them. 

“  Above  all,  I  dread  that  extremity  of  danger  to  which  we  are 
“  expofed,  if  not  one  of  your  decrees  mud  ever  be  carried  into  add, 

“  and  we  remain  for  ever  ignorant - that  the  community  which 

“  uniformly  abides  by  a  worfe  fet  of  laws,  hath  the  advantage  over 
c<  another,  which  is  finely  modelled  in  every  refpedt,  except  in 
“  pradtice  ;  —  that,  moded  ignorance  is  a  much  furer  fupport  than 
<c  genius  which  fcorns  to  be  controled  ;  —  and  that,  the  duller  part 
“  of  mankind  in  general  adminifter  public  affairs  much  better 
“  than  your  men  of  vivacity  and  wit.  The  lad  affume  a  pride  in 
“  appearing  wifer  than  the  laws  j  in  every  debate  about  the  public 
“  good  they  aim  merely  at  vidtory,  as  if  there  were  no  other  points 
“  Efficiently  important,  wherein  to  difplay  their  fuperior  talents  . 

and  by  this  their  condudt  they  generally  fubvert  the  public  welfare  : 
“  The  former,  who  are  diffident  of  their  own  abilities,  who  regard 

“  themfelves  as  lefs  wife  than  the  laws  of  their  country - tho’ 

“  unable  to  detedl  the  fpecious  orator,  yet  being  better  judges  of 
“  equity  than  champions  in  debate,  for  the  mod  part  inforce  the 
“  rational  condudt.  This  beyond  denial  is  our  duty  at  prefent; 
“  we  ffiould  fcorn  competitions  in  eloquence  and  wit,  nor  wilfully 
“  and  contrary  to  our  own  opinion  miflcad  the  judgment  of  this  full 

“  affembly. 

“  For  my  part,  I  perlid  in  my  former  declarations,  and  I  am  fur- 

prized  at  the  men  who  propofed  to  have  the  affair  of  Mitvlcnc 
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“  again  debated,  who  endeavour  to  protradt  the  execution  of  juftice, 
“  in  the  intereft  of  the  guilty  more  than  of  the  injured.  For  by  this 
“  means  the  fufferer  proceeds  to  take  vengeance  on  the  criminal  with 
“  the  edge  of  his  refentment  blunted ;  when  revenge,  the  oppofite 
“  of  wrong,  the  more  nearly  it  treads  upon  the  heels  of  injury,  ge- 
“  nerally  inflicts  the  moft  condign  punifhment.  But  I  am  more  fur- 
“  prifed  at  him,  whoever  he  be,  that  fhall  dare  to  contradidt,  and 
“  pretend  to  demonflrate  that  the  injuries  done  by  the  Mityleneans 
<c  are  really  for  our  fervice,  and  that  our  calamities  are  hardfhips  on 
“  our  dependents.  He  certainly  muft  either  prefume  upon  his  own 
“  eloquence,  if  he  contends  to  prove  that  what  was  plainly  decreed 
“  was  never  decreed';  or,  inftigated  by  lucre  will  endeavour  to  feduce 
“  you  by  the  elaborate  and  plaufible  artifice  of  words.  In  fuch  con- 
“  tentions,  the  State  indeed  awards  the  vidtory  to  whom  fine  pleafeth, 
“  but  flie  iuftains  all  the  damage  herlelf.  You  are  anfwerable  for 
“  this,  Athenians  !-—  You!  who  fondly  dote  on  thefe  wordy  com- 
“  petitions:  You!  who  are  accuftomed  to  be  fpedtators  of  fpeeches 
“  and  hearers  of  actions.  You  meafure  the  poflibility  of  future  ef- 
“  fedts  by  the  prefent  eloquence  of  your  orators ;  you  judge  of  ac- 
tc  tions  already  paft,  not  by  the  certain  convidtion  of  your  own  eyes, 
but  the  fallible  fuggeftions  of  your  ears,  when  foothed  by  the  in- 
“  veigling  infinuating  flow  of  words.  You  are  the  beft  in  the  world 
“  to  be  deceived  by  novelty  of  wit,  and  to  refufe  to  follow  the  dic- 
“  tates  of  the  approved  judicious  fpeaker,  — -  flaves  as  you  are  to 
“  whatever  trifles  happen  always  to  be  in  vogue,  and  looking  down 
“  with  contempt  on  tried  and  experienced  methods.  The  moft  ear- 
u  neft  wifli  that  the  heart  of  any  of  your  body  ever  conceived  is,  to 
“  become  a  fpeaker;  if  that  be  unattainable,  you  range  yourfelves  in 
“  oppofition  againft  all  who  are  fo,  for  fear  you  lhould  feem  in  judg- 
“  ment  their  inferiors.  When  any  thing  is  acutely  uttered,  you  are 
“  ready  even  to  go  before  it  with  applaufe,  and  intimate  your  own 
“  pre-conception  of  the  point,  at  the  fame  time  dull  at  difeerning 

“  whither 
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whither  it  will  tend.  Your  whole  paflion,  in  a  word,  is  for  things 
that  are  not  in  reality  and  common  life;  but  of  what  paffeth  di¬ 
rectly  before  your  eyes  you  have  no  proper  perception.  And 
frankly,  you  are  quite  infatuated  by  the  luft  of  hearing,  and  re- 
fembie  more  the  idle  fpedtators  of  contending  fophifts,  than  men 


rem 


fuch 


vain 


who  meet  to  deliberate  upon  public  affairs.  F 
amufements  endeavouring  to  divert  you,  I  boldly  affirm,  that 
no  one  city  in  the  world  hath  injured  you  fo  much  as  Mitvlene. 

“  Thofe,  who  unable  to  fupport  the  rigor  of  your  government, 
or  who  compelled  to  do  it  by  hoitile  force,  have  revolted  from 
you,  I  readily  abfolve.  But  for  a  people  who  inhabit  an  ifland,  a 
fortified  ifland;  who  had  no  reafon  to  dread  the  violence  of  our 
enemies,  except  by  fea  ;  who  even  at  fea,  by  the  flrength  of  their 
own  Shipping,  were  able  to  guard  themfelves  againfl  all  attacks, 
who  enjoyed  their  own  model  of  government,  and  were  ever 


treated  by  us  with  the  highefl  honour  and  regard - 

people  to  revolt  in  this  manner,  is  never  to  be  forgiven. 


for  fuch  a 


Is  not 


their  whole  procedure  one  feries  of  treachery?  Have  they  not  ra¬ 
ther  made  war  upon  than  revolted  againfl:  us  ?  For  revolt  can 
only  be  aferibed  to  thofe  who  have  fuffered  violence  and  outrage. 
Have  they  not  further  fought  out  our  implacable  foes,  and  begged 
to  participate  with  them  in  our  deftrudtion  ?  This  certainly  is  a 
much  greater  aggravation  of  guilt,  than  if  merely  on  their  own  do- 
meftic  flrength  they  had  rebelled  againfl  us.  They  would  not  be 
deterred  by  the  calamities  of  their  neighbours,  who  have  fre¬ 
quently  before  this  revolted,  and  been  punifhed  for  it  by  a  total  re¬ 
duction  ;  nor  would  they  fo  far  acquiefce  in  prefent  felicity,  as  not 
to  hazard  the  dangerous  reverfe  of  mifery.  Audacious  in  regard 
to  the  future,  prefumptuous  above  their  flrength  but  below  their 
intention,  they  made  war  their  choice,  and  in  preferring  violence 

to  the  juft  observance  of  duty  have  placed  their  glory.  For,  tho' 

“  uninjured 
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uninjured  and  unprovoked,  the  fir  ft  moment  they  faw  a  probability 
of  prevailing,  they  feized  it  and  rebelled. 

“  It  is  the  ufual  effedt  of  profperity,  efpecially  when  felt  on  a  hid¬ 
den,  and  beyond  their  hope,  to  puff  up  a  people  into  infolence  of 
manners.  The  fucceffes  of  mankind,  when  attained  by  the  ra¬ 
tional  courfe,  are  generally  of  much  longer  continuance  than  when 
they  anticipate  purfuit.  And  in  a  word,  men  are  much  more  ex¬ 
pert  at  repelling  adverfity  than  preferving  profperity.  By  this  ought 
we  long  ago  to  have  adjufted  our  condudt  towards  the  Mityleneans, 
never  diftinguilhing  them  above  others  with  peculiar  regard ;  and 
then,  they  never  would  have  been  that  infolent  people  we  have 
found  them  now.  For  fo  remarkably  perverfe  is  the  temper  of 
man,  as  ever  to  contemn  whoever  courts  him,  and  admire  whoever 
will  not  bend  before  him. 

“  Let  condign  punifhment  therefore  be  awarded  to  their  demerits. 
Let  not  the  guilt  be  avenged  upon  the  heads  of  the  few,  and  the 
bulk  of  offenders  efcape  unpunifhed.  The  whole  people  to  a  man 
have  rebelled  againft  us,  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  been 
fheltered  here,  and  now  again  to  be  reinftated  in  their  former 
feats.  But,  they  judged  the  danger  would  be  leffened  by  the^ 
general  concurrence  with  the  few,  and  fo  all  revolted  in  concert. 

“  Extend  further  your  regards  to  the  whole  body  of  your  depen¬ 
dents;  for  if  you  infiidt  the  fame  punishments  on  thofc  who  re¬ 
volt  by  compulfion  of  enemies,  and  who  revolt  on  pure  deliberate 
malice,  which  of  them,  do  you  think,  will  not  feize  the  leaft 
pretext  to  throw  off  your  yoke  ;  when,  if  he  fucceeds,  his  liberty 
is  recovered,  and,  tho’  he  fails,  the  hurt  is  fo  eafy  to  be  cured  ? 
lit  tides  this,  our  lives  and  fortunes  will  be  endangered  upon  every 
lingle  attempt  which  fhall  be  made.  Suppofe  we  facceed,  we  only 
recover  an  exhaufted  ruinated  city,  but  lhall  for  the  future  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  revenue  arifing  from  it,  the  effencc  of  our  ftrength  : 

“  But, 
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“  But,  if  we  cannot  prevail,  we  fhall  enlarge  the  number  of  enemies 
“  we  already  have  :  And  at  a  time  when  we  ought  to  be  employed 
<c  in  relifting  our  prefent  adverfaries,  we  fhall  be  intangled  in  wars 
“  againft  our  own  dependents.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  encou- 
“  rage  the  hope,  whether  raifed  by  the  force  of  intreaty,  or  pur- 
“  chafed  by  the  force  of  corruption,  that  their  errors  are  but  the  er- 
“  rors  of  men,  and  fhall  therefore  be  forgiven.  The  damage  they 
“  have  done  was  not  involuntary,  but  they  have  been  deliberate  de- 
“  termined  villains:  Forgivenefs  is  only  for  thofe  who  erred  not  by 
“  defign. 

“  Moved  by  the  ardency  and  zeal  of  my  former  plea,  you  made 
“  the  decree;  and  now  I  earneftly  conjure  you,  not  to  repent  of  3'our 
“  own  determinations,  not  to  plunge  yourfelves  in  inextricable  ditH- 
“  culties,  through  pity,  through  delight  of  hearing,  and  foft  for- 
“  bearance,  the  three  moft  prejudicial  obftacles  of  power.  It  is  juft 
“  to  fhew  pity  to  thofe  who  are  its  proper  objedls,  and  not  to  men 
“  who  would  never  have  felt  compaflion  for  us,  nor  to  foes  who  of 
“  neceflity  mud  be  implacable.  The  orators,  thofe  delights  of  your 

“  ears,  will  have  room  in  debates  of  lefTer  moment  to  catch  at  your 
“  applaufe,  but  fhould  be  filenced  here,  where  they  only  can  give 

“  the  public  a  fhort-liv’d  pleafure,  whilft  they  embroil  it  with  per- 
“  plexities  not  eafy  to  be  furmounted,  and  themfelves  alone  in  requi- 
“  tal  of  fpeaking  well  will  be  well  rewarded  for  it.  Forbearance, 
“  further,  may  be  fhewn  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  be,  and  will  for 
“  the  future  prove  themfelves  our  friends ;  but  not  to  luch  invete- 
“  rate  fouls  as  thefe,  who,  if  differed  to  live,  will  live  only  to  wreak 
“  their  malice  againft  you. 

<f  I  fhall  wave  enlargements,  and  give  you  only  one  fhort  affu- 
“  ranee,  that  if  you  hearken  to  my  admonitions,  you  will  at  the 
“  fame  time  do  juftice  to  the  Mityleneans  and  fervice  to  yourfelves; 

“  but,  if  you  refolve  in  any  other  manner,  you  will  receive  no 
“  thanks  from  them,  and  will  eftablifh  the  cleared  evidence  for  your 

U 


own 
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own  condemnation.  For,  if  thefe  men  had  reafon  to  revolt,  it 
follows  that  you  have  tyrannically  ruled  them.  Grant  the  injuftice 
of  fuch  a  rule,  but  yet  that  you  have  prefumed  to  be  guilty  of  it; 

- why  then,  upon  the  mere  motive  of  intereft,  you  ought  now 

to  chaftife  them  beyond  what  is  right,  or  immediately  to  forego 
your  power,  and  dropping  yourfelves  down  into  impotent  fecurity, 
to  fet  about  the  practice  of  humanity  and  virtue.  But,  adieu  to 
this  vain  expedient !  and  at  once  refolve  to  make  them  feel  that 
weight  of  mifery  they  defigned  for  us.  Convince  them  that  thofe 
who  have  efcaped  it,  can  feel  as  ftrong  refentments  as  thofe  who 
projected  the  fatal  blow.  Determine  now,  by  recolle&ing  with 
yourfelves  what  kind  of  ufage  you  would  have  received  from 
them,  had  they  fucceeded  in  their  plots,  they  /  the  uninjured,  un¬ 
provoked  aggrefiors.  It  is  an  allowed  truth,  that  men,  who 
without  the  lead  provocation  have  recourfe  to  a<fts  of  malice,  will 
be  fated  with  nothing  lefs  than  complete  deftrucftion,  as  they  mud 
ever  be  terrified  at  the  fight  of  a  furviving  foe.  For  he  who  fuf- 
fers  from  a  quarter  whence  he  never  deferved  it,  will  not  fo  ea- 
fily  lay  down  his  refentments,  as  when  mutual  enmity  hath  kindled 
the  contention.  Be  not  therefore  traitors  to  your  own  felves.  Fi¬ 
gure  to  yourfelves,  as  ftrongly  as  you  can,  the  naileries  they  de- 
figned  you ;  remember  how  you  wilhed  for  nothing  in  this  world 
fo  much  as  to  have  them  in  your  power,  and  now  retaliate  upon 
them.  Relent  not  at  the  feene  of  horror  imagination  may  prefent 
to  your  fancy,  but  fix  your  remembrance  fall  on  that  weight  of 
mifery,  which  was  juft  now  fufpended  over  your  own  heads. 
Punifla  thefe  wretches  according  to  their  deferts ;  make  them  a 
notable  example  to  the  reft  of  your  dependents,  that  death  muft 
be  the  portion  of  whoever  dares  revolt.  For  when  once  they 
are  certain  of  this,  your  arms  will  no  more  be  recalled  from  your 

foreign  enemies,  to  be  employed  in  the  chaftifetnent  of  your  own 
dependents.” 


In 
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In  this  manner  Cleon  5  fupported  the  decree,  and  when  he  had 
concluded,  Diodotus  the  fon  of  Eucrates,  who  in  the  former  aftembly 
had  moil  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  bloody  fentence  againft  the  Mityle- 
neans,  flood  forth,  and  thus  replied. 


“  I  NEITHER  blame  thofe  who  propofed  the  refumption  of  Dio 

tc  the  decree  againft  Mitylene,  nor  do  I  praife  the  men  who  inveigh 
“  againft  repeated  confultations  on  points  of  the  greateft  importance. 

“  But  I  lay  it  down  for  certain,  that  there  are  no  two  greater  inl- 
“  pediments  of  found  mature  counfel  than  precipitation  and  anger; 
cc  of  which,  the  one  is  clofely  connected  with  madnefs,  the  other 
<c  with  raw  inexperience  and  fhort:  limitary  judgment. 

“  It  may  indeed  be  warmly  afterted,  that  words  are  not  the  pro- 
“  per  guides  to  adions.  But  the  author  of  fuch  an  alfertion  is  either 


5  From  the  fhort  sketch  of  Cleon’s  cha¬ 
racter  given  before  by  Thucydides,  and  the 
fpeech  he  hath  now  made,  it  is  likely  he 
can  be  no  favourite  with  the  reader.  Ci¬ 
cero  hath  fliled  him,  “  a  turbulent  but  clo- 
“  quent  Athenian.”  By  means  of  his  elo¬ 
quence,  and  an  impudence  that  never  could 
be  dafhed,  he  was  now  a  prime  favourite 
with  the  people,  but  the  fcorn  and  terror  of 
all  good  men  at  Athens.  He  had  ever  been 
a  fnarler  at  Pericles,  but  fo  long  as  he  lived 
could  obtain  no  (hare  in  the  public  admini- 
ftration.  He  had  now  got  the  afeendant 
by  cajoling  the  people,  and  by  his  loud  and 
daily  invectives  againft  their  minifters  and 
commanders.  He  will  make  a  very  fplcn- 
did  and  very  defpicable  figure  in  the  fcquel. 
Ariftophanes,  who  had  a  particular  grudge 
againft  him,  hath  exhibited  him  in  the 
moft  diftafteful  light.  His  comedy  of  the 
Horfernen  or  Knights  is  intirely  employed  to 
(hew  him  oft.  He  calls  him  throughout 
the  P(iphlagoniany  to  brand  his  low  and 

Vo  l.  I.  K 


brutal  difpofition,  who  u  quitting  his  orl- 
°  ginal  trade  of  felling  leather,  vile  leather, 
u  fince  people  rather  (warn  than  walked  in 
ct  the  (hoes  made  of  it,  was  now  become 
C(  the  leading  politician,  the  fcourge  and 
“  peft  of  the  republic.”  The  chorus  of  the 
play  falutes  him  with  the  moft  villainous 

titles.  And  an  oracle  is  cooked  up,  which 
prophefieth  that  thev  (hall  never  get  riu  ot 
Cleon,  till  he  is  overpower'd  by  a  greater 
fcoundrel  than  himfclf.  A  dealer  in  black- 
puddings  is  at  laft  procured  to  be  his  com¬ 
petitor.  The  conteft  is  carried  on  with  all 
the  ribaldry  and  feurrility  that  unbridled 
wit  could  forge  for  fuch  characters,  and 
Cleon  is  at  length  defeated.  This  is  the 
event  upon  the  ft  age,  but  was  by  no  means 
fo  in  the  State  of  Athens.  The  wit  of  Ari¬ 
ftophanes  feldom  hurt  knaves  and  fcoun- 
drels ;  it  wounded  and  was  mifehievous 
only  to  the  ableft  minifters  and  the  warmdt 
patriots. 

k  “  wanting 
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«  wanting  in  difcernment,  or  coniines  it  only  to  his  own  felfifli  views. 
“  He  is  wanting  in  difcernment,  if  he  imagines  there  is  any  other 
“  podible  method  of  putting  light  into  things  that  are  future  or  un- 
“  feen  ;  or  confines  it  only  to  himfelf,  if  willing  to  recommend  a 
“  fcandalous  meafure,  and  confcious  he  hath  not  eloquence  enough 
“  to  fupport  it  openly,  he  lancheth  out  into  plaufible  calumnies,  to 

«  intimidate  his  opponents  as  well  as  his  audience. 

“  But  odious  beyond  all  fupport  is  their  procedure,  who  prema- 
«  tureiy  condemn  the  advice  of  others  as  purchafed  and  corrupt.  For 
“  would  they  only  acquiefce  in  the  charge  of  ignorance,  the  defeated 

*f  opponent  goes  off  with  the  bare  character  of  a  man  lefs  inlightned 
“  indeed,  but  quite  as  honeft.  If  he  be  charged  with  corruption, 
"  his  point  he  may  carry,  but  his  honefty  will  ever  be  fufpedted ; 
“  and  if  his  point  be  loft,  he  muft  pafs  for  knave  and  blockhead 
“  both.  Such  methods  can  never  be  conducive  to  the  public  good. 
“  The  men,  beft  able  to  advife,  are  by  this  means  intimidated : 
“  Though  the  public  welfare  would  then  be  beft  fecured,  if  every 
“  perfon  of  fo  difingenuous  a  temper  was  not  able  to  open  his  mouth; 

“  for  then,  by  his  feducements,  the  public  could  never  be  milled. 
“  But  it  is  the  duty  of  every  true  patriot  to  defpife  the  danders  of 
“  opponents,  and  on  fair  and  impartial  views  to  get  his  own  advice 
“  accepted.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  welbregulated  public,  not  in- 
“  deed  to  load  a  man  with  honours  for  having  given  the  beft  advice, 
but,  never  to  abridge  him  of  his  prefent  portion ;  and,  if  he  can- 
“  not  prevail,  by  no  means  to  difgrace,  much  lefs  to  punifh  him ; 
“  For  then,  neither  would  the  fuccefsful  debater,  from  a  view  of  in- 
“  hancing  his  own  perfonal  honours,  ever  fpeak  againft  confidence, 
“  or  aim  merely  at  applaufe;  nor  would  he,  who  hath  been  unfuc- 
€t  cefsful  in  his  motions,  be  greedy  of  propofing  whatever  may  ca- 
“  jole,  and  fo  earn  popularity  for  himfelf.  But  the  method  in  vogue 

“  with  us  is  the  reverfe  of  this;  and  what  is  worfe,  if  a  perfon  be 
“  fufpefted  of  corruption,  tho’  he  advife  the  raofl  prudent  expedients, 

“  yet 
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“  yet  the  odium  raifed  againft  him  upon  the  weak  fuggeftion  of 

lucre,  quite  Weighs  him  down,  and  we  are  deprived  of  the  mani- 
“  feft  fervice  he  could  do  the  State.  Nay,  fuch  is  our  method,  that 
“  even  the  beft  advice,  if  readily  offered,  can  efcape  fufpicion  no 
<c  more  than  the  worft.  And  hence,  it  is  neceffarily  incumbent,  as 
“  well  upon  him  who  would  perfuade  the  public  into  the  mod  pre- 
“  judicial  meafures,  to  feduce  the  people  with  art ;  as  upon  him  who 
<c  would  advife  the  beft,  to  difguife  the  truth  in  order  to  prevail. 
“  Amidft  thefe  jugglings,  the  public  alone  is  debarred  the  fervice  of 
“  its  mod  able  counfellors,  fince  in  a  plain  and  open  method  they 
“  cannot  poflibly  act,  and  artifice  mud  clear  the  way  before  them. 
tc  For  the  man  who  openly  beftows  any  benefit  upon  it,  is  conftantly 
<£  fufpedted  of  doing  underhand  a  greater  to  himfelf. 

“  When  affairs  therefore  of  fo  high  concern  are  before  you,  when 
te  the  general  temper  is  fo  over-run  with  jealonfy,  we,  who  prefume 
“  to  advife,  mud  enlarge  our  profpedt  farther  than  you,  who  only 
“  affift  at  a  tranfient  confutation ;  becaufe  we  are  accountable  for 
<f  what  we  propofe,  and  you  are  not  accountable  for  the  prejudices 
“  with  which  you  hear.  For  if  not  only  he  who  propofed,  but  he 
<c  who  complied,  were  equally  anfwerable  for  events,  yonr  determi- 
“  nations  would  be  better  framed  than  they  are  at  prefent.  But  now, 
“  hurried  along  as  you  are  by  your  hafty  refentmenta  on  a-ny  finifter 
“  event,  you  wreak  your  fury  only  upon  the  fingle  opinion  of  the 
“  perfbn  who  advifed,  and  not  upon  your  own  joint  opinions,  by  con- 
“  currence  of  which  the  mifearriage  was  incurred. 

“  For  my  part,  I  neither  ftand  up  to  deny  certain  fa<5ts  in  favour 
“  of  the  Mityleneans,  nor  to  wade  the  time  in  fruitlefs  accufations. 
“  We  are  not  debating  now  what  wrongs  they  have  done  us, 
“  fince  that  would  be  a  reproach  to  fenfe  ;  but  what  determination 
“  about  them  is  beft.  For,  tho’  I  can  prove,  beyond  a  fcruple,  that 
"  they  have  injured  us  in  the  mod  outrageous  manner,  yet  I  /hall 

not  for  that  rcafon  advife  you  to  butcher  them,  unlefs  it  be  expe- 
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dient  ;  nor,  were  they  objeCts  of  forgivenefs,  fhould  I  advife  for- 
giveijefs,  unlefs  I  judged  it  for  the  intereft  of  the  public.  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  that  our  confutations  turn  more  upon  a  future  than  a 
prcfcnt  view.  And  Cleon  here  mod  confidently  afferts,  that  the 

fureft  expedient  of  your  future  welfare  is,  to  prevent  all  other  re¬ 
volts  by  inflidting  death  in  doom  of  this  ;  but,  equally  confident 
of  the  juft  expedient  of  future  fecurity,  I  declare  quite  on  the 
other  fide.  And  I  intreat  you,  by  no  means  to  rejeCt  the  real  ad¬ 
vantage  of  mine  for  the  fpecious  colourings  of  his  advice.  Stria 
juftice,  I  grant,  may  be  with  him;  and,  enraged  as  you  are 


Mitylene; 


judgment 


is  not  now  our  employment ;  we  are  only  toconfult  how  to  difpofe 
of  them  beft  for  our  own  advantage. 

“  In  the  public  communities  of  men,  death  is  the  penalty  award¬ 
ed  to  feveral  crimes,  to  fuch  as  are  not  enormous  like  this,  but  of 


0 

a  lefs  guilty  nature. 


puffed  up  with  hop 


all  ha¬ 


zards,  and  no  one  ever  yet  hath  boldly  incurred  the  danger,  if 
felf-convinced  beforehand,  that  he  could  not  furvive  the  attempt. 
Where  was  the  city  fo  bent  on  revolt,  that  when  its  own  domeftic 
ftrength,  or  the  aid  of  others,  were  judged  unequal  to  the  work, 
durft  ever  attempt  it  ?  The  whole  of  mankind,  whether  indivi¬ 
duals  or  communities,  are  by  nature  liable  to  fin  ;  and  a  law  of  in- 


Men 


trials 


fallible  prevention  will  never  be  enaCted. 
have  inforced  all  kinds  of  punifhment,  attentive,  if  poftible,  to  re¬ 
ft  rain  the  outrages  of  the  wicked.  And  in  the  early  age  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  milder  penalties  were  afligned  for  the  moft  enormous 
wrongs ;  but,  being  found  by  experience  ineffectual,  they  were  af¬ 
terwards  extended  generally  to  lofs  of  life :  This  however  is  not  yet 
effective.  Some  terror  therefore  muft  be  invented,  even  more 
alarming  than  this,  or  this  will  never  fufficiently  reftrain.  But  then. 
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“  which  renders  pride  and  infolence  rapacious.  There  are  other  con- 
“  tingencies,  which,  in  the  fervour  of  paflions,  as  every  human 
xc  mind  is  pofleffed  by  fome  too  rtubborn  to  admit  a  cure,  drive 
“  them  on  boldly  to  confront  extremities.  But  the  greateft  in- 
“  centives  of  all  are  hope  and  love  :  This  points  out  a  path,  and 
**  that  moves  along  according  to  direction :  Tins  thoughtlcfly  pro- 
“  pofeth  the  fcheme,  and  that  immediately  fuggerteth  a  certainty  of 
te  fuccefs.  Thefe  are  the  fources  of  all  our  evils ;  and  thefe  invifible 
“  principles  within  us  are  too  rtrong  for  all  the  terrors  that  are  feen 
tl  without.  To  thefe  add  fortune,  who  contributes  her  ample  f hare 
*f  to  divert:  the  mind  of  its  balance.  She  fhews  herfelf  by  unexpected 
“  rtarts,  and  encourageth  even  the  incompetent  to  venture  dangers, 
and  hath  a  greater  influence  over  communities,  as  the  ends  pro- 
“  pofed  by  them  are  of  the  greateft  concern,  fuch  as  liberty  or  do- 
“  minion,  where  every  individual,  amidft  the  univerfal  ardor,  un- 
“  accountably  plumes  himfelf  up,  and  ads  with  a  fpirit  above  him- 
“  felf.  But  in  truth,  it  is  quite  impoflible  ;  it  is  a  proof  of  egregious 
“  folly  to  imagine,  when  human  nature  is  impelled  by  its  own  impe- 
tc  tuous  paflions  towards  fuch  objeds,  that  the  force  of  laws  or  any 
“  intervening  terror  is  rtrong  enough  to  divert  them  from  the  mark. 
“  Hence  therefore  arifeth  the  rtrongeft  difluafive  to  us  from  confiding 
i(  in  the  penalty  of  death  as  the  only  pledge  of  our  future  fafety, 
“  which  muft  betray  us  into  weak  prejudicial  meafures,  which  murt 
tl  drive  all  revolters  into  utter  defpair,  by  fhewing  them  plainly, 
“  that  we  fhall  never  accept  repentance,  £hall  not  give  them  one 
“  moment’s  indulgence  to  palliate  their  offences. 

“  Conflder  with  yourfelves,  in  the  merciful  light,  that  a  revolted 
“  city,  when  for  certainty  artured  that  it  cannot  hold  out,  may  fub- 
“  mit  upon  our  own  conditions,  whiift  yet  in  a  capacity  to  reimburfe 
«  our  expences,  and  to  advance  the  future  tribute.  But  in  the  op- 
“  pofite  cafe,  can  you  imagine  there  is  any  city,  which  will  not  bet- 

“  ter  prepare  itfelf  for  revolt  than  Mitylene  hath  done,  and  hold  out 

“  a  fiege 
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u  a  fiege  to  the  lad  extremity  ?•  Is.  there  no  difference  between  a 
“  quick  and  a  flow  fubmiffion  ?■  Shall  not  we  be  hurt,  if  forced 
“  through  their  defpair,  to  continue  a  tedious  and  expenfive  fiege  ? 
‘  and,  when,  the  place  is  taken,  to  be  mafters  only  of  one  heap  of 
‘  defolation,  unable  for  the  future  to  fqueeze  the  lead  pittance  or 
‘  revenue  from  it  ?  It  is  revenue  alone,  which  renders  us  a  terror 

*  to  our  foes.  We  ought  not  therefore  with  the  rigor  of  judges  to 
c  inffiCt  the  exuded  punifhments  upon  thefe  offenders.  We  ought 
‘  rather  to  provide  for  futurity,  and  by  moderate  correction  dill  to 
c  preferve  thofe  cities  in  a  full  capacity  of  paying  us  the  needful  tri- 

‘  bate.  To  keep  men  firm  in  their  duty,  we  fhould  fcorn  the  ex- 
‘  pedient:  of  fevere  and  fanguinary  laws,  fince  mild  difcretionary 
‘  caution  would  better  anfwer  the  purpofe.  This  prudent  conduct 
‘  we  are  now  reverfing,  if,  when  re-poffefled  of  a  city  dripped  of 
‘  its  former  liberty  and  ruled  with  violence,  fuftrcient  motives  of 
‘  revolt,  that  it  may  again  become  independent;  if  now  we  judge, 

‘  that  this  ought  to  be  avenged  with  a  weight  of  feverity.  Men  who 
‘  have  known  what  liberty  is,  ought  not  to  be  too  feverely  chaftifed, 

*  if  they  have  dared  to  revolt ;  but,  we  ought  to  obferve  them  with 
‘  timely  vigilance  before  they  revolt,  to  prevent  their  taking  the  lead 
‘  dep  towards  it,  or  even  once,  entertaining  a  thought  about  it;  at 
‘  lead,  when  we  have  quelled  the-  infur reid ion,  the  guilt  fhould  be 
‘  fadened  upon  as  few  as  poflible. 

“  Confider,  I  befeech  you,  with  yourfelves,  how  greatly  you  will 
‘  err  in  this,  and  in  another  refpeCt,  if  Cleon’s  advice  be  approved. 

1  For  now,  the  populace  of  all  the  cities  are  generally  well-affefited 
‘  towards  us.  They  either  refufe  to  concur  with  die  few  in  their 
‘  revolts ;  or,  if  their  concurrence  be:  forced,  they  indantly-  turn 

*  enemies1  to  thofe  who  focced  them;  — and  you  proceed. to  detaer- 

*  mine  the  conted,  adored  that  the  populace-  of  the  adverfc  city  will 
‘  be  active  in  your  favour.  But  if  you  doom  to  general  excifion  the 

**  people  of  Mitylene,  thofe  who  had.  ,no.  fharc  in  the;  revolt;  who, 

“  when 
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V  when  once  they  had  got  arms  into  their  hands,  fpontaneoufly  de- 
“  livered  up  the  place,  — —  you  will  be  guilty,  firft  of  bafe  ingrati- 
“  tude,  for  murdering  your  own  benefactors,  —  and  you  will,  next, 
44  eftablifh  luch  a  precedent,  as  the  factious  great  above  all  things 
44  widi  to  fee.  For  then,  whenever  the  latter  effeCt  the  revolt  of 
“  cities,  they  will  inftantly  have  the  people  attached  to  their  party ; 
“  fince,  you  yourfelvcs  have  inforced  the  precedent,  that  punishment 
44  mud  fall  upon  the  heads,  not  only  of  the  guilty,  but  even  of  the 
44  innocent.  Whereas  indeed,  tho’  they  had  been  guilty,  we  ought 
44  to  have  diflembled  our  knowledge  of  it,  that  we  might  not 
44  force  the  only  party  which  ever  takes  our  fide,  into  utter  enmity 
44  and  averfion.  And  I  efteem  it  much  more  conducive  to  the  firm 
“  fupport  of  empire,  rather  to  connive  at  the  wrongs  we  may  have 
“  felt,  than  in  all  the  feverity  of  juftice  to  deftroy  thofe  perfons 
44  whom  in  intereft  we  ought  to  fpare.  And  thus,  that  union  of 
44  judice  to  others  and  duty  to  yourfelves  in  this  indance  of  punifh- 
4‘  ing  the  Mityleneans,  as  alledged  by  Cleon,  is  plainly  found  to  be 
44  grofly  inconfident,  to  be  utterly  impoffible. 

“  Own  yourfelves  therefore  convinced,  that  the  greateft  advantages 
**  will  refult  from  the  conduCt  which  I  have  recommended  }  and, 
44  without  giving  too  wide  a  fcope  to  mercy  or  forbearance,  by  which 
44  I  could  never  differ  you  to  be  feduced,  follow  my  advice  and  in 

4‘  purfuance  of  it  refolve - “  To  judge  and  condemn,  at  your 

44  own  diferetion,  thofe  guilty  Mityleneans  whom  Paches  hath  fent 
44  hither  to  attend  your  decifions,  and  to  let  the  others  continue  as 
44  they  are.”  Thefe  are  expedients  of  your  future  welfare  and  of 
44  immediate  terror  to  your  foes.  For  they  who  can  form  the 
44  founded:  deliberations,  dand  dronger  up  againd  hoflile  oppofition, 

44  than  the  men  who  rufh  to  aCtion  with  indifercet  unpremeditating 
41  ftrength.” 
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*The  decree 
repealed. 


Notified  hut 
juft  in  t  ime . 


Diodotus  ended  here.  And  when  thefe  two  opinions,  diametrically 
oppofite  to  one  another,  had  been  thus  delivered,  the  Athenians  had 
a  ftiff  conteft  in  fupport  of  each,  and  upon  holding  up  of  hands  there 
feemed  near  an  equality  ;  but  the  majority  proved  at  laft  to  be  along 
with  Diodotus. 

Upon  this  they  immediately  fent  away  another  trireme,  injoining 
all  pofiible  dilpatch  ,  left  this  fecond,  not  coming  in  time,  might  find 
the  city  already  deftroyed,  as  the  other  had  got  the  ftart  of  a  day  and 
a  night.  The  Mitylenean  embaftadors  amply  furnifhed  them  with 
wine  and  barley-cakes,  and  promifed  them  great  rewards,  if  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  time.  By  this  means  they  were  fo  eager  to  accelerate  the 
pafiage,  that  even  whilft  plying  the  oar  they  eat  their  cakes  dipped 
in  wine  and  oil ;  and  whilft  one  half  of  the  number  refrefhed 
themfelves  with  deep,  the  other  kept  rowing  amain.  So  fortunate 
were  they  that  not  one  adverfe  blaft  retarded  their  courfe.  The  for¬ 
mer  veflel,  as  fent  on  a  monftrous  errand,  had  not  haftened  its  paf- 
fage  in  the  leaft  ;  and  the  latter  was  moft  intently  bent  on  expedition. 
That  indeed  got  before  to  Mitylene,  but  only  long  enough  for  Pa- 
cbes  to  read  over  the  decree,  and  give  orders  for  its  immediate  exe¬ 
cution.  At  that  crifis,  the  latter  arriveth,  and  prevented  the 
maflacre.  To  fuch  an  extremity  of  danger  was  Mitylene  reduced. 

The  other  Mityleneans,  whom  Paches  6  had  fent  to  Athens  as 
deepeft  concerned  in  the  revolt,  were  there  put  to  death,  according  to 

the  advice  of  Cleon.  And  the  number  of  thefe  amounted  to  fome- 
what  above  a  thoufand. 


6  We  hear  no  more  in  this  hiftory  of  Nicias)  that  at  his  return  to  Athens  he 
Paches,  who  certainly  in  the  reduction  of  was  called  to  account  for  his  conduit 
Lesbos  had  done  a  great  fervice  to  his  during  this  command,  and  finding  he  was 
country,  and  had  behaved  through  the  going  to  be  condemned,  his  refentment  and 
whole  affair  with  great  diferetion  and  hu-  indignation  rofe  fo  high,  that  he  inftamly 
nianity.  And  yet  Plutarch  tells  us  in  two  flew  himfclf  in  court, 
paflages  (in  the  lives  of  Ariftides  and 


The 
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The  Athenians,  further,  demolished  the  walls  of  Mitylene  and 
took  away  their  /hipping.  They  did  not  for  the  future  enjoin  an  an¬ 
nual  tribute  upon  the  Lefbians,  but  dividing  the  whole  illand  into 
/hares  (except  what  belonged  to  Methymne)  three  thoufand  in  the 
whole,  they  fet  apart  three  hundred  of  thefe  as  facred  to  the  Gods, 
and  fent  fome  of  their  own  people  who  were  appointed  by  lot,  to 
take  pofleffion  of  the  reft,  as  full  proprietors.  The  Le/bians,  as  te¬ 
nants  of  thefe,  were  obliged  to  pay  them  two  *  Mince  yearly  for  ‘2 

every  /hare,  in  confideration  of  which  they  had  ftill  the  ufe  of  the 
foil.  —  The  Athenians  alfo  took  from  them  feveral  towns  upon  the 
continent  which  had  belonged  to  the  Mityleneans,  and  which  con¬ 
tinued  afterwards  in  fubjedtion  to  the  Athenians.  Thus  ended  the 
commotions  of  Lefbos. 

The  fame  fummer,  after  the  reduction  of  Lelbos  —  the  Athenians,  Covatcfl  of 
commanded  by  Nicias  7  the  fon  of  Niceratus,  executed  a  defign  upon  /  ( 

Minoa, 


7  Nicias  is  now  for  the  firft  time  in  the 
chief  command,  who  is  to  a£t  parts  of 

very  great  importance  in  the  fequel  of  the 
war.  Wefhould  therefore  take  fome  no¬ 
tice  of  him  on  his  firft  appearance.  Plu¬ 
tarch,  who  hath  wrote  his  life,  gives  light 
into  feveral  circumftances,  which  fall  not 
within  the  cognizance  of  a  general  hifto- 
rian.  He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in 
Athens,  and  was  one  of  the  moft  wealthy 
citizens.  Befide  his  effates,  lie  had  a  large 
annual  income  /nun  the  filver  mines  at 
Laurium.  Not  that  thofe  mines  belonged 
to  him,  as  one  would  infer  from  Plutarch; 

/or  they  were  the  patrimony  of  the  State , 
annexed  to  it  by  Theimfloclcs  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  navy  :  But,  as  Xenophon  re¬ 
lates,  in  his  treat ife  c f  revenucy  Nicias  had 
a  thou  find  (laves  conllantly  cm  pin  veil  in 
Working  thefe  mines,  lie  hired  them  out  to 
VpL.  1.  L  1 


Sofias  the  Thracian,  who  was  undertaker 
of  the  work,  on  condition  to  receive  a 
clear  obole  a  day  for  every  one  of  them  ; 

and  he  always  kept  up  the  number.  His 
income  from  hence  was  therefore  near 

2oco /.  Sterling  a  year.  He  acted  under 
Pericles  fo  long  as  he  lived  ;  and,  after  his 
death,  was  fet  up  by  the  more  fober  and 
fen/ible  Athenians  ns  a  balance  to  Cleon, 
who  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  Nicias 
was  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  of  unble- 
mifhed  integrity,  and  very  gentle  and  com¬ 
placent  in  his  manners.  His  good  qualities 
were  numerous  and  /liining  :  His  foibles 
were  a  great  diffidence  of  himfelf,  and  a 
dread  of  the  people,  which  made  him  comf 
them  by  laying  out  his  wealth  in  pubhc 
games  and  ihow&  lor  their  entci l.iiument. 
He  had  an  in  waul  lund  of  real  pic f  v  ;  bur 
was  fupcrllilioully  attached  to  the  cacino 

nia! 
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Surrender  of 
PJatsea, 


Minoa,  the  ifland  which  lies  before  Megara.  The  Megareans, 
having  built  a  fort  upon  it,  ufed  it  as  a  garrifon.  But  it  was  the 
fcheme  of  Nicias,  to  fix  the  poft  of  obfervation  for  the  Athenians 
there,  as  being  much  nearer  fituated,  and  to  remove  it  from  Budorus 
and  Salamis.  This  would  prevent  the  fudden  courfes  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefians,  frequent  from  thence  ;  would  curb  the  piratical  cruizes  \ 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  flop  all  importations  into  Megara.  Beginning 
therefore  with  the  two  forts  detached  from  Nifiea,  he  took  them  by 
means  of  the  engines  he  played  againfl  them  from  the  fea ;  and 
having  thus  opened  the  channel  between  them  and  the  ifland,  he 
took  in  by  a  wall  of  fortification  that  part  of  the  main-land,  from 
whence,  only  by  eroding  the  morafs  and  the  help  of  a  bridge,  a 
fuccour  could  be  thrown  into  the  ifland,  which  lay  at  a  very  fmall 
diftance  from  the  continent.  This  work  was  compleated  in  a  few 
days,  after  which  Nicias,  leaving  behind  in  the  ifland  a  fufficient  gar¬ 
rifon  to  defend  the  works,  drew  off  the  reft  of  his  army. 

About  the  fame  time  this  fummer,  the  Plataeans,  whofe  provifions 
were  quite  fpent,  and  who  could  not  poflibly  hold  out  any  longer, 

were  brought  to  a  furrender,  in  the  following  manner  - - The 

enemy  made  an  aflault  upon  their  wall,  which  they  had  not  fufficient 
ftrength  to  repel.  The  Lacedaemonian  general  being  thus  convinced 
of  their  languid  condition,  was  determined  not  to  take  the  place  by 
ftorm.  In  this,  he  adled  purfuant  to  orders  fent  him  from  La¬ 
cedaemon,  with  a  view,  that  whenever  a  peace  fhould  be  concluded 


nial  of  the  religion  of  his  country.  His  always  cautious  and  always  diffident,  and 
great  wealth  drew  a  great  number  of  fol-  under  fuch  an  awe  of  the  people  in  the 
lowers  and  parafites  about  him  ;  and  his  general  aflemblies,  that  they  would  (hout 
benevolent  difpofition  was  always  feeking  out  to  him  by  way  of  encouragement* 

occafions  of  doing  good.  In  fhort,  fays  as  his  modefty  was  amiable  and  engaging 
Plutarch,  u  bad  men  had  a  fure  fund  when  oppofed  to  the  impudence  of  Cleon, 
“  in  his  pufillanimity,  and  good  men  in  —  Thus  much  may  fuffice  at  prefent, 
“  his  humanity.”  No  body  could  cither  ftnee  his  military  expeditions  and  the  whole 
hate  or  fear  him  at  Athens,  and  there-  feries  of  his  political  conduit  will  be  related 
fore  his  intcreft  there  was  great.  He  was  by  Thucydides. 


# 


with 
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with  the  Lacedemonians,  one  certain  condition  of  which  muft  be  reci¬ 
procally  to  reftore  the  places  taken  in  the  war,  Platea  might  not  be 
included  in  the  reftitution,  as  having  freely  and  without  coippulfion 
gone  over  to  them.  A  herald  is  accordingly  difpatched  with  this 
demand  —  “  Whether  they  are  willing  voluntarily  to  give  up  the 
“  city  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  accept  them  for  their  judges  who 
“  would  punifti  only  the  guilty,  and  contrary  to  forms  of  juftice 
“  not  even  one  of  thole.”  —  The  herald  made  this  demand  aloud. 

And  the  Platseans,  who  were  now  reduced  to  exceffive  weaknefs, 
delivered  up  the  city. 

The  Peloponnefians  fupplied  the  Platasans  with  neceflary  fuftenance  Trial  of  tf, 
for  the  fpace  of  a  few  days,  till  the  five  delegates  arrived  from  Lace- 
daemon,  to  prefide  at  their  trial.  And  yet,  when  thefe  were  adtually 
come,  no  judicial  procefs  was  formed  again  ft  them.  They  only 
called  them  out,  and  put  this  fihort  queftion  to  them  —  “  Whether 
“  they  had  done  any  fervice  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  in 
“  the  prefent  war?  ”  —  Their  anfwer  was,  that  they  begg’d  per- 
miflion  to  urge  their  plea  at  large ;  which  being  granted,  they 
pitched  upon  Aftymachus  the  fon  of  Afopalaus  and  Laco  the  fon  of 
Aeimneftus,  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  public  hofpitality  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  be  their  fpeakers,  who  accordingly  flood  forth, 
and  pleaded  thus - - 


(C 

<< 

u 

(( 

<c 

u. 

cc 


<r  PLACING  in  you,  O  Lacedaemonians,  an  entire  confidence,  Sf^bcff 
we  have  delivered  up  our  city  ;  but  never  imagined  we  ihould  Pljtx',n;' 

be  forced  to  fuch  a  procefs  as  this,  when  vve  expedled  only  to 
be  tried  by,  juftice  and  laws — when  we  yielded  to  plead,  not  be¬ 
fore  other  judges  as  is  now  our  fate ;  but  only  before  yourfelvcs. 

Then  indeed  we  thought,  that  juftice  might  be  obtained. — But 
now,  we  have  terrible  grounds  for  apprehending,  that  we  have 

at  once  been  doubly  over-reached.  Strong  motives  occur  to  alarm 
our  fufpicions,  that  the  point  moft  in  view  is  to  deprive  us  of  our 


L  1  2 
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“  lives,  and  that  you  will  not  prove  impartial  judges.  We  cannot 
“  but  be  too  certain  of  this,  when  no  manner  of  crime  is  formally 
<£  objected,  againft  which  we  might  form  our  defence ;  when 

tl  barely  at  our  own  intreaty  we  are  heard,  and  your  concife  demand 
“  is  fuch,  that  if  we  anfwer  it  with  truth  we  condemn  ourfelves;  if 

“  with  falfhood,  muft  be  inftantly  refuted. 

“  Thus  on  all  Tides  befet  with  perplexities,  fomething  of  neceffity 
“  mu  ft  be  faid  in  our  own  behalf ;  nay,  where  the  danger  is  fo  ur- 
“  gent,  the  only  fmall  glimpfe  of  fecurity  appears  in  hazarding  a 
“  plea.  For  perfons  like  us  diftreffed  in  lilence  to  abandon  their  own 
tf  defence  — this  may  with  fad  compundion  torture  them  at  laft,  as 
“  if  their  fafety  might  have  been  earned  by  fpeaking  for  themfelves — 
“  tho’  never  was  perfuafion  fo  much  to  be  defpaired  of  as  at-pre- 
“  fent.  Were  we  indeed,  who  are  the  perfecuted  party,  entirely 
“  unknown  to  our  judges,  we  might  then  alledge  fuch  evidence  as 
“  through  ignorance  you  could  not  overturn,  and  fo  further  our  de- 
“  fence.  I3ut  now  we  muft  fpeak  before  men,  who  are  informed  of 
“  every  point.  Nor  do  our  fears  refult  from  the  prior  knowledge 
“  you  have  had  of  us,  as  if  you  were  now  proceeding  againft  us  for 
“  having  in  valour  been  inferior  to  yourfelves  ;  but,  from  our  own 
“  fad  forebodings,  that  we  are  cited  to  a  tribunal  which  hath  already 
“  condemned  us,  to  gratify  others.  Yet,  what  we  can  juftly  fay  for 
ft  ourfelves  in  regard  to  all  our  differences  with  the  Thebans,  we  fhall 
“  boldly  alledge ;  the  good  fervices  we  have  done  to  you  and  to  the 
<<  reft  of  Greece  we  fhall  fairly  recite - and  ftrive,  if  poffible, 

“  to  perfuade. 

u  To  your  concife  demand - Whether  we  have  done  any  good 

««  fervice  in  this  war  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  ? - we 

“  anfwer  thus :  “  If  you  interrogate  us  as  enemies,  tho’  we  have 
“  done  you  no  good,  yet  we  have  done  you  no  harm;  if  you  re- 
“  gard  us  as  friends,  you  have  offended  more  than  we,  in  making 
“  war  upon  us.”  —  In  regard  to  the  peace  and  againft  the  Mede ,  we 

“  have 
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‘  have  ever  honeftly  performed  our  duty :  The  peace  was  not  vio- 
‘  lated  fir  ft  by  us ;  againft  him,  we  alone  of  all  the  Boeotians,  at- 
‘  tended  you  in  the  field  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  Greece.  For, 
‘  tho’  an  inland  people,  we  boldly  engaged  in  the  fea- fight  at  Arte- 
1  milium  j  and  in  the  battle,  fought  upon  this  our  native  ground, 
‘  we  afiifted  you  and  Paufanias  j  and  whatever  the  danger  to  which 
‘  Greece,  in  that  troublefome  period  of  time,  was  expofed,  in  all 
‘  we  bore  a  lhare  beyond  our  ftrength.  To  you  in  particular,  O  ye 
‘  Lacedaemonians,  in  that  greateft  confternation  Sparta  ever  felt, 
‘  when  after  the  earthquake  your  rebellious  Helots  had  feized  upon 
‘  Ithome,  we  immediately  dilpatched  the  third  part  of  our  force  for 
‘  fuccour.  Thefe  things  you  are  bound  in  honour  never  to  forget. 
*  For  thus  upon  former,  and  thofe  moll  critical  occafions,  we  with 

‘  honour  fhew’d  ourfelves  your  friends.-- - But  at  length  we  became 

‘  your  enemies! - For  that  blame  only  yourfelves:  Becaufe  when 

‘  we  Hood  in  great  want  of  fupport  againft  the  violence  and  oppref- 
£  fion  of  the  Thebans,  to  you  we  applied,  and  by  you  were  rejected. 
‘  You  commanded  us  then  to  addrefs  ourfelves  to  Athens.  Athens, 
c  you  faid,  was  near,  but  Sparta  lay  too  remote  to  ferve  us.  Yet, 
1  notwithftanding  this,  in  the  prefent  war  we  have  committed  no  one 
‘  dilhonourable  adt  in  regard  to  you,  nor  fhould  ever  have  committed. 
c  You  injoined  us  indeed  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  and  we  re- 
‘  fufed  to  comply  but  in  this  we  have  done  no  injuftice.  For  they 
‘  marched  chearfully  to  our  fuccour  againft  the  Thebans,  when  you 
‘  fhrunk  back  j  and  to  betray  them  afterwards  had  been  bale  in  us  •  in 
‘  us,  who  were  highly  indebted  to  them,  who  at  our  own  requeft  were 
‘  received  into  their  friendlhip,  and  honoured  by  them  with  the  free- 
‘  doin  of  Athens.  No,  it  was  rather  our  duty  boldly  to  advance 
1  wherever  they  pleafed  to  order.  And  whenever  either  you  or  the 
‘  Athenians  lead  out  your  allies  into  the  field,  not  fuch  as  merely  fol- 
‘  low  you,  are  to  be  cenfurcd  for  any  wrong  you  may  refpedavely 
‘  commit,  but  thofe  who  lead  them  out  to  its  commifiion. 

“  Manilold 
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“  Manifold  and  notorious  are  the  inftances  in  which  the  Thebans 
have  injured  us.  But  outrageous  above  all  is  the  laft,  about  which 


of 


ft  re  fs.  A  right  undoubtedly  we  had 
upon  men,  who  in  the  midft  of  peace 


ged 


more 


upon  the  facred  monthly  folenanity,  felonioufly  feized  upon  our 


city 


We  obeyed  herein  that  great  univerfal  law,  which  juftifieth 


felf-defence  againft  an  hoftile  invader  j  and  therefore  cann 
any  appearance  of  equity,  be  now  doom’d  to  punilhment 


inftigation. 


concurrence 


intereft,  £ 
prefcribe 


and  regulate 

your  fentence,  you  will  (hew  yourfelves  by  no  means  fair  judges 


parti 


What 


incendiaries  feem  now  a  people  well  worth  your 


? 


feafon,  a  moft  dangerous  and  critical  feafon,  when 


and 


ments. 


incited  by  ambition,  you  aim  the 
feafon,  when  the  Barbarian  ftri 


that  Barbarian  s  coadj 


tors. 


that 


fhould  be  fet  in  the  balance  againft  our  prefent  tranfgreffions,  if 
tranfgreffors  at  prefeat  we  have  been,  Y ou  then  would  find  our 


our 


be  dated  at  a  time,  when 
avery  ranged  in  oppofition 


prefer  vat 


CC 


cc 


c  c 


C  l 
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dropped  all  the  means  of  withftanding  his  invafion,  but  who  chofe, 
thro’  a  feries  of  danger,  courageoufly  to  execute  the  moft  glorious 
adts.  Of  this  number  are  we,  and  as  fiich  have  been  pre-emi- 


on- 


C  ( 


nently,  moft  honourably  diftinguifhed.  And  yet,  from  this 
ginal  we  fear  our  ruin  now  may  have  taken  its  rife,  as  we  chofe  to 
follow  the  Athenians  from  a  regard  to  juftice,  rather  than  you 

“  from 
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“  from  the  views  of  intercft.  But  fo  long  as  the  nature  of  things 
“  continues  to  be  the  fame,  you  alfo  ought  to  convince  the  world, 
“  that  your  fentiments  about  them  are  not  changed,  that  your  prin- 
“  ciples  ftill  fuggeft  it  to  you  as  your  greateft  intereft,  that  whenever 
“  your  gallant  compatriots  have  laid  upon  you  an  obligation  ftrong 
“  enough  to  be  eternally  in  force,  fomething  on  every  prefent  occur- 
“  rence  fhould  be  done  for  us  by  way  of  juft  acknowledgment. 

“  Reflect  further  within  yourfelves,  that  you  are  now  diftinguifhed 
“  by  the  body  of  Greece  as  examples  for  the  upright  difinterefted 
“  conduct.  Should  you  therefore  determine  in  regard  to  us  what  in 
“  juftice  cannot  be  fupported  —  for  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  now 
“  intent  on  your  proceedings,  and  as  judges  applauded  for  their  worth 
“  you  fit  upon  us  whofe  reputation  is  yet  unblemished ;  take  care 
“  that  you  do  not  incur  the  general  abhorrence,  by  an  indecent  fen- 
“  tence  againft  valuable  men,  tho’  you  yourfelves  are  more  to  be  va- 
“  lued ;  nor  repofit  in  her  common  temples  thofe  fpoils  you  have 
“  taken  from  us  the  benefa&ors  of  Greece.  How  horrible  will  it 
“  feem  for  Plataea  to  be  deftroyed  by  Lacedaemonians !  that  your  fa- 

“  thers  infcribed  the  city  upon  the  tripod  of 
“  merit,  and  that  you  expunged  its  very  being  from  the  community 
“  of  Greece  to  gratify  the  Thebans  l  To  fuch  excefs  of  mifery  have 
“  we  been  ever  expofed,  that  if  the  Medes  had  prevailed  we  muft 

“  have  been  utterly  undone  ;  and  now  muft  be  completely  ruined  by 
“  the  Thebans,  in  the  prefence  of  you  who  were  formerly  our  moft 
“  cordial  friends!  Two  of  the  fharpeft,  moft  painful  trials  we  are 
<«  to  undergo,  who  but  lately,  had  we  not  furrendered  our  city,  mull 
have  gradually  perilhed  by  famine;  and  now,  ftand  before  a  tribu- 
“  nal  to  be  fentenced  to  death.  Wretched  PI atreans,  by  all  mankind 
“  abandoned!  We,  who  beyond  our  ftrength  were  once  the  fupports 
“  of  Greece,  are  now  quite  deftitute,  bereft  of  all  redrefs  !  Not  one 
«  of  our  old  allies  to  appear  in  our  behalf;  and  even  you,  O  ye  La- 
“  ceda?monians,  you  our  only  hope,  as  we  have  too  much  rcafon  to 
“  apprehend,  determined  to  give  us  up  !  “  Bar, 


Delphos  in  juftice  to  its 
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«  Bat,  by  the  Gods,  who  witneffed  once  the  focial  oaths  we  mu¬ 
tually  exchanged  ;  by  that  virtue  we  exerted  for  the  general  welfare 
of  Greece;  by  thofe  we  adjure  you  to  be  moved  with  companion, 
and  to  relent,  if  with  the  Thebans  you  are  combined  againft  us. 
In  gratitude  to  us,  beg  the  favour  of  them ,  that  they  would  not 
butcher  whom  you  ought  to  fpare ;  demand  fuch  a  modeft  requital 
from  them  for  your  bafe  concurrence,  and  intail  not  infamy  upon 
yourfelves,  to  give  others  a  cruel  fatisfadion.  To  take  away  our 
lives  will  be  a  fhort  and  eafy  task ;  but  then,  to  efface  the  infamy 
of  it,  will  be  a  work  of  toil.  You  have  no  colour  to  wreak  your 
vengeance  upon  us  as  enemies,  who  have  ever  wifhed  you  well, 
and  bore  arms  againft  you  in  mere  felf-defence.  Your  decifions 
can  in  no  wife  be  righteous,  unlefs  you  exempt  us  from  the  dread 
of  death.  Recoiled;  in  time,  that  you  received  us  by  free  furren- 

der,  that  to  vou  we  held  forth  our  hands ;  the  law  forbids  Grecians 
*  * 

to  put  fuch  to  death  ;  and  that  we  have  been  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial  benefadors  to  you.  For  caft  your  eyes  there  upon  the  fepul- 
chres  of  your  fathers,  who  fell  by  the  fwords  of  the  Medes,  and 
were  interred  in  this  our  earth  :  Thefe  we  have  annually  honoured 
with  veftments,  and  all  folemn  decorations  at  our  public  expence. 
Whatever  hath  been  the  produce  of  our  foil,  to  them  we  have 
ever  offered  the  firft-fruits  of  the  whole ;  as  friends,  out  of  earth 
that  was  dear  to  them  ;  as  companions,  to  thofe  who  once  fought 

a  wrong  determi¬ 
nation  you  inftantly  dilannul,  maturely  refled.  For  Paufanias  in¬ 
terred  them  here,  judging  he  had  laid  them  in  a  friendly  foil,  and 
in  the  care  of  men  with  friendly  difpofitions.  If  therefore  you 
put  us  to  death,  and  turn  this  Plataean  into  Theban  foil,  wlvat  is 
this  but  to  leave  your  fathers  and  relations  in  a  hoftile  land,  and  in 
the  power  of  thofe  who  murdered  them,  never  again  to  receive 
the  fepulchral  honours?  Will  you  further  inflave  the  fpot  on 


together  in  the  fame  field ;  and,  left  all  this  by 


which  the  Grecians  earned  their  liberty  ?  Will  you  lay  defolate  the 
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“  temples  of  thofe  Gods,  to  whom  they  addrefled  their  vows  before 
“  that  battle  againft  the  Medes,  and  fo  were  victorious?  And,  will 

“  you  abolilh  the  folemn  facrifices,  which  thofe  gallant  patriots  have 
“  founded  and  appointed  ? 

“  It  cannot,  O  Lacedaemonians,  be  confident  with  your  glory,  to 
“  violate  the  folemn  inftitutions  of  Greece,  the  memory  of  your  own 
“  forefathers,  and  your  duty  to  us  your  benefactors,  thus,  merely 
“  to  gratify  the  malice  of  a  hoftile  party,  to  put  men  to  death  who 
“  have  never  wrong’d  you.  No  j  but  —  to  fpare,  to  relent,  to  feel 
“  the  juft  emotions  of  compadlon,  to  recal  the  idea  not  only  what 
tc  miferies  we  are  deftgned  to  fuffer,  but  what  perfons  we  are  for 
“  whom  they  are  defigned  !  and  to  remember  the  uncertain  attack 
“  of  calamity  ;  upon  whom,  and  how  undefervedly  it  may  fall ! 
“  To  you,  as  in  honour  and  neceflity  too  obliged,  we  addrcfs  our 
“  intreaties  j  invoking  aloud  the  Gods  whom  Greece  at  her  common 
“  altars  and  with  joint-devotion  adores,  —  to  accept  our  plea  :  alledg- 
“  ing  thofe  oaths  which  your  fathers  have  fworn,  —  to  pay  them  re- 

“  verence.  We  are  fuppliants  now  at  the  fepulchres  of  your  fathers  j 
“  we  call  upon  the  dead  repofited  there,  to  be  faved  from  Thebans, 

“  that  the  kindeft  of  friends,  as  we  have  been,  may  not  be  facri- 
“  deed  to  the  moft  deadly  foes.  Again,  we  recal  to  memory  that 
“  day,  in  which  having  performed  the  moft  fplendid  atchievements 
“  in  company  with  them,  we  are  yet  this  day  in  danger  of  the  moft 
“  deplorable  fate.  Conclude  we  muft —  tho’  ’tis  hard  for  men  in  our 
“  diftrefs  to  conclude ;  when  the  very  moment  their  words  are  ended, 

“  their  very  lives  are  moft  imminently  endangered  :  yet  ftill  we  infift, 

“  that  we  furrendered  not  our  city  to  the  Thebans  ;  rather  than  that 
“  we  fliould  have  chofe  the  moft  miferable  end  by  famine  :  but  con- 
“  fiding  in  you,  into  your  hands  we  gave  it.  And  highly  fitting 
“  it  is,  that,  if  we  cannot  prevail,  you  ftiould  re-inftate  us  in  it,  and 
“  leave  us  there  at  our  own  option  to  take  our  fate.  But  once  more 
“  we  conjure  you,  that  we,  who  are  citizens  of  Plata?a,  who  have 
Vol.  I.  M  m  “  (hewed 
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/hewed  ourfelves  the  moft  fteddy  patriots  of  Greece,  and  now,  O 


Lacedaemonians,  your  fuppliants, 


may  not  be  turned  over,  out  of 


your  hands,  out  of  your  protection,  to  the  Thebans,  our  unre¬ 


lenting  enemies ; 


<c  doom  to  utter  deftruCtion 
tc  debted  for  her  freedom." 


that  you  would  become  our  faviours,  and  not 
ruCtion  — the  men  to  whom  all  Greece  is  in- 


In  this  manner  the  Plataeans  fpoke  >  and  the  Thebans,  fearing  left 
their  words  might  work  fo  far  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  as  to  caufe 
them  to  relent,  ftood  forth,  and  declared  a  defire  to  be  alfo  heard 
“  fincethe  Plataeans,  as  they  conceived,  had  been  indulged  in  a  much 
**  longer  difeourfe,  than  was  requifite  to  anfwer  the  queftion.” 
Leave  accordingly  was  given,  and  they  proceeded  thus  — 


Speech  of  the 
Thebans, 


« 


W  E  fhould  not  have  requefted  your  attention  to  any  thing  we 
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had  to  offer,  if  tbefe  Plataeans  had  replied  in  brief  to  the  queftion, 
and  had  not  run  out  into  flander  and  inveCtive  againft  us  j  —  if 
they  had  not  defended  themfelves  in  points  quite  foreign  to  the 
purpofe,  and  not  at  all  charged  againft  them  as  crimes ;  and 
lanched  forth  into  their  own  praife,  uncenfured  and  unprovoked. 
But  now,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  in  fome  points  to  contradict 
and  in  fome  to  refute,  to  prevent  the  bad  effeCts  which  might  re- 
fult,  either  from  the  criminations  uttered  againft  us,  or  the  pom¬ 
pous  praife  they  have  bellowed  upon  themfelves ;  that  you,  under 
proper  information  with  whom  the  greater  truth  remains,  may 
fairly  decide  between  uS. 

“  Our  enmity  againft  them  we  openly  avow,  as  it  proceeded  from 
juft  and  honourable  motives  >  fince  to  us,  who  were  the  founders 
of  Plataja,  after  wc  had  gained  pofteffion  of  Bceotia  and  of  other 
towns  as  well  as  Plataca,  which,  after  being  purged  from  extraneous 


mixtures,  remained  in  our  jurifdi&ion. 


thefe  men  difdained  to 


pay  fubmiftion,  and  fcorned  original  and  fundamental  laws.  They 

“  wilfully 
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other  Boeotians,  tranfgrefilog  the 


their  country  3  and,  when  likely  to  he  forced  back  into  their 
y,  they  went  over  to  die  Athenians,  and  in  concert  with  them 
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But,  when  the  Barbarian  invaded  Greece,  they  were  the  only 
Boeotians,  who  did  not  join  the  Mede. ' — ■ —  This  they  alledge,  and 
hence  they  arrogate  applaufe  to  themfelves,  and  lavifh  their  ca¬ 
lumnies  upon  us.  We  grant  indeed  they  did  not  join  the  Med 


e 


nians  invaded  Greece, 
joined  thofe  Athenians. 


hecaufe  the  Athenians 
i  the  fame  all-grafp 


Yet 


the  only  Boeotians 


w 


ho 


confider  further  the  refpedive  fituati 


conduct  enfued 


Gur 


dme  was  not  adminiihed  by  the  few  who  prefided  with  an  equal 
and  deddy  rule,  nor  directed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people. 
Its  date  was  fuch  as  with  laws  and  found  policy  is  quite  incom¬ 
patible  ;  it  bordered  clofe  upon  a  tyranny  :  the  incroaching  ambi¬ 
tion  of  a  handful  of  men  held  fall  poffefiion  of  it.  Thefe  with 
no  other  view  than  the  drong  edablifliment  of  their  own  private 
authority  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  Mede,  by  force  over-awed  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  opened  their  gates  to  the  invader.  This  was  not  the  a<d 
of  a  whole  city,  of  a  city  mader  of  its  own  condud  ;  nor  ought 


of 


laws. 


the  Mede 


and  the  city  repofleded  of  her  ancient  polity,  you  ought  then  tocon- 
Jider  —  fredi  invafions  being  formed  by  the  Athenians,  projeds  at¬ 
tempted  to  bring  the  red  of  Greece  and  our  dominions  alio  into 
their  fubjedion,  fedition  fomented  amongd  us  by  favour  of  which 
they  feized  the  greater  part  —  whether  in  the  field  of  Coronea  we 
fought  them  and  prevailed,  recovered  the  liberty  of  Bpeotia,  proceed 
even  now  with  all  alacrity,  to  regain  their  liberty  for  others,  fup- 

“  ply  in 
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“  plying  them  with  horfe  and  all  other  military  provifion,  far  be- 
“  yond  any  other  confederate.  Such  is  the  apology  we  make  for 
“  all  the  charge  againft  us  in  having  joined  the  Mede.  But,— that 
“  you  have  been  the  moft  outrageous  foes  to  Greece,  and  are  moll 
“  deferving  of  whatever  punilhment  can  be  inflifted  upon  you,  we 
“  fhall  next  endeavour  to  demonftrate. 

"  In  order  to  procure  fome  revenge  on  us,  it  is  your  own  plea, 

<c  you  became  confederates  and  citizens  of  Athens.” - Be  it  fo. 

ct  You  ought  then  to  have  marched  in  their  company  only  againft 
cc  us ;  you  ought  not  to  have  followed  them  in  their  expeditions 
“  againft  others.  Had  your  own  wills  been  averfe  to  attend  them 
“  on  thefe  occaftons,  it  was  always  in  your  power  to  have  had  re- 
“  courfe  to  that  Lacedaemonian  league,  in  which  you  concurred 
**  againft  the  Mede ,  and  about  which  you  make  at  prefent  the  greateft 
«*  parade.  That  would  have  been  amply  fufficient  to  turn  afide  our 
“  enmity  from  you  ;  and,  what  is  above  all,  had  fecurely  enabled 
“  you  to  rectify  your  meafures.  But  it  was  not  againft  your  will, 
“  neither  was  it  upon  compulfion,  that  you  have  folely  adhered  to 
*'  the  Athenians. 

But,  then  you  rejoin  —  "  It  was  bafe  to  betray  your  benefactors.”— 
"  Yet  it  was  much  more  bafeand  more  enormous  to  betray  at  once  the 
*'  whole  body  of  Grecians,  with  whom  you  had  fworn  a  mutual  de- 
“  fence,  than  the  fingle  Athenians  j  the  Athenians  truly  have  in- 
“  flaved  your  country  ;  and  the  others  would  regain  its  freedom.  You 
“  have  not  made  your  benefaftors  the  requital  which  gratitude 

“  injoined,  or  which  is  exempted  from  reproach. - “  Injured  and 

"  opprefled  you  applied,  it  is  pretended,  to  them  for  redrefs;” _ 

**  and  then  you  co-operated  with  them  in  opprefting  others.  But  it 
“  is  not  more  dilhonourable  to  be  wanting  in  any  aft  of  gratitude 
“  how  juftly  foever  it  may  be  due,  than  to  make  the  return  in  a 
"  manner  in  itfelf  unjuft.  You  yourfelves  by  afting  thus  have  af- 
“  fwded  undeniable  proofs,  that  you  alone  did  not  join  the  Mede , 

“  from 
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<c  from  a  zeal  for  the  Grecians,  but  merely  becaufe  the  Athenians 
“  did  not  join  him.  You  were  defirous  to  a<ft  in  concert  with  the 
“  latter,  but  in  oppodtion  to  the  former ;  and  now  modeftly  claim 
“  to  be  recompenfed  by  your  country ,  for  all  the  iniquitous  fervices 
“  you  have  done  to  a  party.  But,  judice  will  never  fuffer  this.  To 

\ 

*“  Athenians  you  gave  the  preference,  drive  therefore  from  them  to 
“  obtain  redrefs.  Ceafe  vainly  to  alledge  the  mutual  oaths  you  once 

“  exchanged,  as  if  they  obliged  at  prefen t  to  preferve  you  : - You 

“  renounced,  you  violated  firft  thofe  oaths,  who  rather  concurred  to 
“  inflave  the  iEginetaa  and  fome  other  people  of  the  fame  affociation, 
“  than  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  ;  and  all  without  compuldon  ;  dill 
“  happy  in  the  uninterrupted  poffeffion  of  your  own  rights,  and  not 
“  compelled  to  receive  law  from  others,  as  was  our  fate.  Nay,  to 
“  the  very  lad  moment,  before  this  blockade  was  formed  againd  you, 
“  when  we  calmly  invited  you  to  be  quiet  and  neutral,  you  info- 
“  lently  refufed.  Which  therefore  is  the  people,  on  whom  all 
“  Greece  may  faden  her  hatred  more  defervedly  than  on  you,  who 
“  have  made  it  a  point  to  exert  your  bravery  in  ruining  your  coun- 
“  try  ?  Thofe  former  good  difpofitions  you  have  fo  largely  boaded, 

you  have  now  fhewn  plainly  to  be  repugnant  to  your  genius. 
“  What  your  natural  turn  hath  ever  been,  the  event  hath  with  truth 
“  afcertained.  The  Athenians  took  the  road  of  violence,  and  you  at- 

“  tended  them  through  all  the  journey. - And  thus,  ample  proof 

“  hath  been  exhibited  by  us,  that  againd  our  wills  we  ferved  the  Per- 
“  dan,  and  that  you  with  mod  chearful  difpodtion  have  promoted 

14  the  Athenian  tyranny. 

“  But  in  regard  to  your  finiddng  charge  againd  us  as  guilty  of 
“  excedive  outrage  and  injudice: —  “  that,  contrary  to  every  law,  in 
“  the  midd  of  peace,  on  a  day  of  facred  folemnity,  we  feized  upon 
“  your  city.” — This  great  offence,  in  our  opinion,  is  lefs  to  be  im- 
“  puted  to  us  than  to  yourfelves.  Had  we  marched  indeed  againd 
“  your  city  in  a  hodile  manner,  had  wc  fealcd  your  walls  and  put 

“  your 
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“  your  property  to  (fire  and  fword,  the  charge  had  then  been  juft. 
“  But  if  men,  of  the  firft  rank  amongft:  you  both  for  wealth  and 
“  birth,  defirous  to  put  a  ftop  to  your  foreign  combinations,  and  re- 
"  cal  you  to  the  common  inftitutions  of  all  Boeotians ;  if  fuch  at 
**  their  own  free  motion  invited  our  prefence,  wherein  are  we  unjuft'? 
“  For  the  leaders,  in  all  cafes,  are  greater  tranfgreflbrs  than  the  fdl- 
“  lowers.  Tho’,  in  the  prefent ,  neither  are  they  in  our  judgments, 

“  nor  are  we  tranfgreflbrs. - They  were  citizens  as  well  as  you  ; 

“  they  had  larger  concerns  at  flake.;  and  therefore  opening  their  gate 
“  and  receiving  us  within  their  walls  as  friends  and  not  as  foes,  they 
“  intended  to  prevent  the  corrupted  part  of  your  body  from  growing 
“  worfe,  and  protedl  the  worthy  and  good  according  to  their  merit. 
*<  They  calmly  fludied  the  welfare  of  your  minds  and  your  bodies, 
“  not  differing  your  city  to  become  an  alien,  but  recovering  it  again 
“  to  its  duty  and  relations,  exempting  it  from  being  the  foe  of  any 
“  honeft  Grecian,  and  re- uniting  it  in  the  bonds  of  amity  with  them 
“  all.  —  There  arc  proofs  befldes,,  that  we  did  not  intermeddle  in  a 
“  hoftile  manner.  We  did  no  manner  of  violence  to  any  one  ;  we 
"  proclaimed  aloud,  that  “  whoever  was  defirous  to  conform  to  the 
“  primitve  inftitutions  of  all  Boeotians,  fhould  come  and  join  us.”— 
You  heard  our  voice  with  pleafure;  you  came  in  and  entered  into 
“  articles  with  us  j  you  remained  for  a  time  without  difturbance  j. 
“  but  at  length,  having  difeovered  the  fmallnefs  of  our  number, 
“  and  then  perhaps  we  were  judged  to  have  proceeded  inhumanly 
“  in  prefuming  to  enter  without  the  content  of  your  populace,  you 
“  then  returned  us  not  fuch  treatment  as  you  had  received  from  us, 
“  you  made  no  remonftrances  againft  innovations,  nor  perfuaded  us 
“  to  depart,  but  in  open  breach  of  articles  you  rufhed  upon  us.  We 
“  lament  not  here  fo  much  the  death  of  thofc  whom  you  flew  in 
“  this  bate  attack  upon  us ;  fome  colour  of  law  might  be  aliedged 
“  for  their  deftruftion  :  but,  when  contrary  to  every  law  in  cold 
“  blood  you  murdered  men,  who  had  fpread  their  arms  for  mercy, 

‘  ‘  and 
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and  had  fiirrendered  themfelves  prifoners  on  promife  of  their 
lives,  —  was  not  that  a  monftrous  a<ft  ?  In  one  fhort  interval 
of  time  you  were  guilty  of  three  outrageous  enormities,  an 
infraction  of  articles,  the  fucceeding  butchery  of  our  people, 
and  a  breach  of  the  folemn  promife  made  to  us,  that  you  would  not 
kill  them,  provided  we  refrained  from  plundering  your  lands.  Yet 
ftill  you  cry  aloud,  that  we  are  the  breakers  of  law 3  you  Hill  re- 
monftrate,  that  you  are  not  debtors  to  juftice.  It  is  falfe.  The 
point,  we  prefume,  will  foon  be  determined  right :  And  for  thefe, 
for  all  offences,  you  (hall  have  your  reward. 

“  We  have  thus  diftindtly  run  over  this  affair,  for  your  fakes,  O 
ye  Lacedsemonians,  as  well  as  for  our  own 3  that  you  may  be  con¬ 
vinced  with  how  much  equity  you  are  going  to  condemn  them, 
and  that  we  have  purfued  the  offenders  upon  yet  ftronger  obliga¬ 
tions  of  juftice.  Let  not  the  recital  of  their  former  virtues,  if  vir¬ 
tues  truly  they  ever  had,  mollify  your  hearts.  Virtue  fhould 
be  pleaded  by  men  who  have  fuffered ;  but,  on  thofe  who  have 
committed  bafenefs,  it  fhould  redouble  their  punifhment,  becaufc 
they  fin  in  foul  contrariety  to  their  former  /elves.  Let  them  not 
fave  themfelves  by  lamentations  and  pathetic  complaints,  tho' 
they  cried  out  fo  movingly  upon  the  fepulchrcs  of  your  fathers, 
and  their  own  deflitute  forlorn  condition.  For  to  ft  op  their  cries 
we  have  proved  againfl  them,  that  our  youths  when  butchered  bv 
them,  met  with  a  more  cruel  and  unjuft  fate:  thofe  vouths,  fome 
of  whofe  fathers,  reconciling  Baeotia  with  you,  died  in  the  field 
of  Coronea  3  the  reft,  now  advanced  in  years,  bereft  of  their 
children,  their  houfes  defolate,  prefer  a  iupplication  far  more  jun¬ 
to  you,  to  avenge  them  upon  thej'e  Plataans.  Thofe  are  mod  de¬ 
leaving  of  pity,  who  have  fuffered  fome  great  indignity  3  but  when 
vengeance  is  duly  inflicted  on  fuch  men  as  thofe  Plat.Tans,  the 
world  hath  caufe  to  triumph.  Their  prelent  deflitute  forlorn  con¬ 
dition  is  the  work  of  themfelves.  They  wilfully  rejedled  a  better 

“  alliance  3 
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alliance;  and,  tho’  uninjured,  broke  every  law  againft  us;  exe¬ 
cutioners  of  hatred  more  than  juftice,  tho’  now  about  to  fuf- 
fer  lefs  than  the  precedent  they  fet  requireth.  For  they  {hall  be 
executed  by  lawful  fentence ;  not  like  men  who  with  ftretched- 
out  hands  obtained  fair  quarter,  as  they  defcribe  themfelves,  but 
who  furrendered  on  this  condition  —  to  fubmit  to  juftice. 

“  Avenge  therefore,  O  Lacedaemonians,  the  law  of  Greece  fo 
grofly  violated  by  them.  Retaliate  all  the  injuries  we  have  fuffered, 
requiting  fo  that  chearful  friendfhip  we  have  ever  {hewn  you  ; 
and  let  not  their  flow  of  words  overturn  our  juft  demands.  Make 
now  a  precedent  for  Greece  hereafter  to  follow.  Shew  them,  that 
decifions  muft  be  formed,  not  according  to  what  men  may  fay, 
but  according  to  what  they  have  done  :  If  their  adfions  have  been 
right,  that  a  Ihort  fimple  narration  may  at  any  time  luffice :  But, 
if  thofe  adfions  have  been  wrong,  that  all  ftudied  ornamental  pe¬ 
lf  thofe  who  prelide  at 
judgments,  as  you  at  prefent,  would  proceed  in  a  fummary  way, 
to  a  general  determination  againft  the  guilty,  little  room  would  be 
left  to  difguife  unjuftifiable  a&ions  by  plauiible  fpeechcs.” 


riods  are  intended  to  difguife  the  truth. 


Tie  Pi.1t.Tan5  1°  this  manner  the  Thebans  replied;  and  the  Lacedemonian 
m  to  dead,  judges  agreed  in  the  refolution,  that  the  queftion  —  “  Whether  they 

“  had  received  any  good  fervice  from  them  in  the  war?  —  was  pro¬ 
perly  and  fairly  conceived.  They  grounded  this,  upon  the  former 
propofal  made  them  to  remain  neutral  according  to  the  old  treaty  of 
Paufanias  after  the  Medijh  invafion,  and  upon  another  more  lately, 
which  they  had  offered  before  they  blocked  them  up,  to  be  com¬ 
mon  friends  to  both  fides  in  conformity  to  the  fame  treaty.  But  af¬ 
ter  this  double  refufal,  looking  upon  themfelves  as  no  longer  bound 
to  obferve  thofe  articles,  which  others  had  deliberately  infringed  to 
traverfe  their  intereft,  —  they  now  proceed  again  to  bring  them  for¬ 
wards  man  by  man,  and  put  the  queftion——  “  Whether  they  had 

“  done 


xc  done  good  fervice  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  allies  in  the  prefent 
“  war?”  — and  upon  their  anfwering No,  led  them  afide  and  flew 
them.  Not  one  of  the  number  did  they  exempt  j  fo  that  in  this 
maflacre  there  perilhed  of  Plataeans  not  fewer  than  two  hundred,  and 
twenty-five  Athenians  who  had  been  befieged  in  their  company ;  and 
all  the  women  were  fold  for  flaves.  The  Thebans  afiigned  the  city, 

for  the  fpace  of  a  year,  to  be  the  refidence  of  certain  Megareans, 
who  had  been  driven  from  home  in  the  rage  of  a  fedition,  and  to 

thofe  furviving  Plateaus  who  had  been  friends  to  the  Theban  intereft. 

its  whole  fIat*a 

by  the 

foundation,  and  near  to  Juno’s  temple  erefted  a  fpacious  inn  two  bans, 
hundred  feet  fquare,  partitioned  within  both  above  and  below  into  a 
range  of  apartments.  In  this  ftrudture  they  made  ufe  of  the  roofs 
^and  doors  that  had  belonged  to  the  Plateaus ;  and  of  the  other 
moveables  found  within  their  houfes,  of  the  brafs  and  iron,  they 
made  beds  which  they  confecrated  to  Juno,  in  whofe  honour  they 
alfo  ere&ed  a  fane  of  flone  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  The  land, 
being  confifcated  to  public  ufe,  was  farmed  out  for  ten  years,  and 
occupied  by  Thebans.  So  much,  nay  fo  totally  averfe  to  the  Plate¬ 
aus  were  the  Lacedemonians  become  ;  and  this,  merely  to  gratify 


But  afterwards  they  levelled  it  with  the  earth,  rooted  up 


► 


raZrd 


the  Thebans,  whom  they  regarded  as  well  able  to  ferve  them  in  the 


war  which  was  now  on  foot.  8  And  thus  was  the  definition  of 


8  Thucydides  hath  here  been  very  fpar-  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnefian  war.  But 
ing  of  his  cenfure.  Nothing  bad  enough  no  long  time  after  it  was  again  demoliflied 
can  be  faid  of  the  Lacedemonian  behaviour  by  the  Thebans,  for  a  refufal  to  join  them 
on  this  occafion.  To  put  brave  men  to  again  ft  the  Lacedemonians.  However,  Alex- 
-death  coolly  and  deliberately,  who  had  mod  ander  the  great  once  more  re-eftablifhed  it, 
gallantly  defended  them  (elves,  and  merely  in  a  generous  acknowledgment  of  the  fer- 
for  their  fteddy  attachment  to  liberty  and  vices  that  little  State,  had  rendered  to 
*tfie‘  Athenian's  were  hated  by  the  Thebans,  Greece  ;  and  the  Plntxans  continued,  even 
fhews  the  public  fpirit  of  Spartans  at  this  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  to  celebrate  the  an- 
<imc  to  have  been  none  at  all.  * —  The  city  nual  feflival  in  honour  of  thofe,  who  at  the 

I  9  »  * 

of  Plata*,  thus  barbaroufly  demoliflied,  was  famous  battle  cf  Plata-a  had  died  fur  the  )i- 
rcbuilt  after  the  peace  of  Antaicidas,  which  bcrtics  of  Greece. 

'  Vol.  I.  N  n  1  latcea 
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Alcidas  re - 
*witb  bis 

Jett. 


7 he  /edition  of 
Corcyra. 


*  15900/. 

Sterling, 


Platxa  compleated  in  the  ninety*- third  year  of  its  alliance  with 
Athens. 

The  forty  fail  of  Peloponnefians,  which  had  been  fent  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Leibos,  after  dying  through  the-  open  tfea  to  avoid  -the  purfuit 
from  Athens,  were  driven  by  a  tempeft  on  the  coaft  of  Crete  ,j.  and 
from  thence  they  feparateiy  dfop’d  into  Cylleme  a  Peloponnehan  har¬ 
bour,  where  they  find  thirteen  triremes  of  Leucadians  and  Ambra»- 
ciots,  with  Brafxdas  the  fon  of  Tellis  lent  thither  purpofely  to  affifi 
Alcidas  with  his  counfeL  It  was  now  the  projed  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  fince  they  had  mifcarried  at  Lefbos,  to  augment  their  fleet,, 
and  fail  immediately  for  Corcyra  now  embroiled  -in  fedition,  as  there 
were  no  Athenians  in  thofe  .parts,  ex oepting  only  twelve  ihips  which 
were  ftationed  at  Naupadtus  —  and  thus  their <defign might  be  effedu- 
ated,  before  a  fleet  large  enough  to  obftrud  them  could  be  Pent  from 
Athens.  — -*-This  was  their  plan,  and  Brafidas  and  Alcidas  prepared 
for  its  execution. 

The  Gorcyr&ma  were  now  embroiled  in  a  fedition,  excited  by  the 
return  of  the  prifoners,  whom  the  Corinthians  had  taken  in  the  naval 
engagements  of  Epidamnus.  They  had  obtained  their  jreleafevas  was 
publicly  given  out,  for  the  fum  of  *  eighty  talents,  for  the  payment 
of  which  their  former  friends  at  Corinth  had  joined  an  a  fecurity ;  but 
in  fad,  for  a  fecret  promife  they  had  made  the  Corinthians,  to  put 
Corcyra  into  their  hands.  To  fulfil  their  engagements,  they  tam- 
ipdred  with  every  Angle  Cercyrean ,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  revolt 
from  the  Athenians.  An  Athenian  and  Corinthian  Clip  arrived  at 
the  fame  time  with  embafladors  on  board.  Thefe  were  admitted  to¬ 
gether  to  an  audience,  at  which  the  Corey reans  decreed,  “  to  main- 
“  tain  their  alliance  with  the  Athenians  according  to  treaty,—  but 
'«*  to  be  friends  to  the  Peloponnefians  as  in  preceding  times.”  Py¬ 
thias,  who  at  that  time  was  at  the  head  of  the  people,  entertained  and 
lodged  the  Athenians  without  the  public  warrant.  And  therefore 
againft  him  die  accomplices  prefer  an  accufation,  as  plotting  how  to 

fufyjed 


/ 


fubjed;  Corcyra  to  Athenian  flavery.  Pythias  being  acquitted,  in 
his  turn  exhibits  a  charge  againft  five  of  the  mpft  confiderable  of 
their  number,  for  having  cut  pales  in  the  feered  grove  of  Jupiter  and 
Alcinus.  The  fine  for  every  pale  was  by  law  a  *  flat er.  Being  con-  *  i  /.  o;.  9/. 
demned  to  pay  the  whole,  they  fled  into  the  temples  and  fat  down 
as  fupplicaaats,  in  hope  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  their  fine,  which 
was  <juite  exorbitant  Pythias,  who  was  alfo  ftrong  in  the  fenate, 
gets  a  frefh  order  to  have  it  levied  in  all  the  rigor  of  law.  Thus  de¬ 
barred  of  any  legal  redrefs,  and  confcious  further  that  Pythias,  fo  long 
as  he  continued  in  the  fenate,  would  prevail  upon  the  people  to  declare 
thofe  their  friends  and  thofe  their  foes  who  were  fo  to  Athens,  — 
they  rife  up  from  fandhary,  and  feizing  daggers  ruth  fuddenly  into  the 
fenate-houfe,  where  they  dab  Pythias  and  others  both  fenators  and 
private  peefans,  to  the  number  of  fixty.  Some  few  indeed  who  were 
the  adherents  of  Pythias,  fayed  themfelves  on  board  the  Athenian 
veflbl,  which  yet  lay  in  the  harbour. 

After  this  bdd  aflkfiination,  they  funamoned  the  Corcyreans  to  af- 
femhle  immediately,  where  they  juftified  their  proceedings  “  as  moft 

highly  for  the  public  good,  and  the  only  expedient  of  preventing 
<£  Athenian  flavery }  —  advifing  them  “  for  the  future  to  receive 
“  neither  of  the  rival-parties,  unlefs  they  came  peacefully  in  a  Angle 
“  vdiel  j  if  in  more,  to  declare  them  enemies  j”  and  in  condufion, 
they  forced  the  ratification  of  whatever  they  had  prop© fed.  They 
alfo  infllaotly  diiipatch  embafladers  to  Athens,  reprefen  ting  the  necef- 
thoy  lay  under  to  adt  as  they  had  done ;  and  to  perfuade  thofe 
who  had  fled  for  refuge  thither,  not  to  rufli  into  fuch  meaftires  as 
might  hurt  the  welfare  of  their  country,  from  a  dread  of  the  miferies 
which  might  thence  enfue. 

When  thefe  embafladors  were  arrived  at  Athens,  the  Athenians 
laid  them  and  all  their  adherents  under  an  arreft  as  enemies  to  the 
State,  and  fent  them  prifoners  to 
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In  the  mean  time,  thofe  of  the  Corcyrdans  who  had  thus  feized 
the  government,  animated  by  the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  trireme  and 
a  Lacedaemonian  embafly,  attack  the  people  and  overpower  them  ire 


peoph 


battle.  The 

to  the  citadel  and  more  elevated  parts  of  the  city,  where  they  drew 
up  together  and  fecured  their  ports ;  they  alfo  got  poflefiion  of  the 
Hyllaic  harbour.  But  their  opponents  feized  the  forum  where  moft 

of  their  own  houfes  were  fituated,  and  the  harbour  which  points 
towards  the  forum  and  the  continent. 

The  day  following,  they  Ikirmilhed  a  little  with  their  miflive 
weapons,  and  both  parties  fent  out  detachments  into  the  fields,  to  in¬ 
vite  the  concurrence  of  the  Haves,  upon  a  promife  of  their  freedom. 

afliftance  of  the  people ,  and  the 


other  party  got  eight  hundred  auxiliaries  from  the  continent. 


After 


peoph 


the  better  now,  by  the  advantage  of  their  ftrong  ports  and  their  num¬ 
bers.  The  women  with  notable  boldnefs  aflifted  in  the  combat,  by 
throwing  tiles  from  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  and  fuffaining  the  tumult 
beyond  their  fex.  About  the  clofe  of 


the  peoph 


the/f 


upon  and  fo  at  a  ftiout  feize  the  dock  and  put  them  to  the  fword,  in 


their 
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forum  and  to  fuch  as  were  adjacent,  fparing  neither  their  own  nor 

thofe  of  their  enemies.  The  large  efteds  of  the  merchants  were 

confumed  in  the  flames,  and  the  whole  city  was  in  danger  of  being 
reduced  to  arties,  had  a  gale  of  wind  arofe  to  drive  the  flame  that 
way.  This  put  a  flop  to  the  contert  and  brought  on  a  ceflation,  where 
both  Tides  applied  themfelves  to  a  rtrid  guard,  for  the  night..  The 
Corinthian  veffel,  after  this  vidory  on  the  fide  of  the  people,  ftole 

privately  away  j  and  many  of  the  auxiliaries,  who  crept  off  unper¬ 
ceived,  repaired  to  the  oppofitc  rtiore. 
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The  day  following,  Nicoftratus  the  Ton  of  Diotrephes,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Athenian  fquadron,  comes  up  to  their  affiftance  with 
his  twelve  fail  from  Naupatftus  and  five  hundred  heavy-armed  Mef- 
fenians.  He  forthwith  negotiated  an  accommodation,  and  perfuades 
them  to  make  up  the  affair  with  one  another,  by  inftantly  condemn¬ 
ing  the  ten  principal  authors  of  this  fedition  (who  immediately  fled,) 
and  permitting  all  others  to  continue  in  the  city,  upon  articles  figned 
between  both  parties  and  the  Athenians  —  “  to  have  the  fame  friends 
“  and  the  fame  foes/’  Having  fo  far  carried  his  point,  he  was  intent 
on  immediate  departure.  But  the  managers  for  the  people  made  him 
a  propofal,  to  leave  five  fhips  of  his  fquadron  with  them,  to  deter  the 
enemy  from  any  frefti  commotion,  which  fhould  be  replaced  by  five 
of  their  own,  which  they  would  inftantly  man  to  attend  him  on  his 
ftation.  With  this  propofal  he  complied  ;  and  they  named  diftinftlv 
the  mariners,  who  to  a  man  were  of  the  oppofite  party.  Affrighted 
at  this,  as  a  pretext  to  convey  them  to  Athens,  they  fit  down  in  the 
temple  of  the  Diofcuri.  Nicoftratus  endeavoured  to  raife  them  up  and 
to  chear  their  defpondency.  Yet  all  he  could  fay  was  unavailing; 
and  the  people  run  again  to  arms*  pretending  thatfueh  a  re'fufal  to  put 
to  fea  was  a  plain  proof,  that  their  intentions  were  infincere  through¬ 
out.  Then  they  rifled  their  houfes  of  all  the  arms  they  could  find  ; 
and  fbme  of  them  who  fell  into  their  hands*  had  immediately  been 
butchered,  if  Nicoftratus  had  not  interpofed. 

A  fecond.  party,  terrified  at  thefe  proceedings,  take  their  feats  alfo 
as  fuppliants  in  the  temple  of  Junoi  The  number  of  thefe  was  not 
lefs  than  four  hundred.  The  people ,  grown  now  apprehenfive  of 
feme  fatal  turn,  perfuade  them  to  leave  their  fantftuary ;  and  having 
prevailed,  tranfport  them  into  that  ifland  which  faceth  the  temple  of 
Juno,  whither  every  thing  needful  for  their  fuftenance  was  carefully 
font  them. 

The  fedition  continuing  in  this  pofture,  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  after  the  tranfportation  of  the  latter  body  into  the  ifland,  the  I’c- 

loponnclian 
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loponnefian  fhips,  which  had  afibmbled  at  Cyllewt  after  the  voyage 


Ionia,  appear  in  fight  to  the  number  of  fifty-three 


Alcidas 


commander  in  chief  as  before,  and  Brafidas  attended  as  his  council* 
Thev  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Sybota  on  the  main ;  and 


next  morning 


break  of  day,  fleered  directly  for  Corcyra 


the 


it  Corcyra :  They  were  afraid  of  tint 

malecontents  within,  and  the  hoftile  fleet  approaching  the  city. 
They  got  fixty  fhips  immediately  on  float,  and  each  fo  faft  as  it  was 

foe.  The  Athenians  indeed  propofed. 


together 

enemy, 


advanced  to  meet  the 

ut  firfl  to  fea  themfelves  $  and,  that  the  Corcyreans  Should 
a  come  out  and  join  them,  when  they  had  got  all  their  fhips 
But,  as  they  advanced  in  a  ftraggling  manner  towards  the 
wo  fhips  went  over  di redly  to  them  j  and  on  board  others 
iers  were  at  blows  with  one  another,  ha  fhort,  there  was 
no  manner  of  order  in  any  of  their  motions*  The  Lacedaemonians, 
perceiving  how  it  was,  with  twenty  of  their  fhips  drew  up  to  engage 
the  Corcyreans,  and  oppofed  the  remainder  to  the  twelve  Athenia 
two  of  which  were  antly  the  Salamnian  and  the  Paralus. 

The  Corcyreans,  who  charged  in  this  diforderly  manner  and  with 
few  fhips  in  a  line,  were  on  their  fide  terribly  diftrefled ;  whilfl  the 
Athenians,  fearing,  left  the  other,  vaftly  Aiperior  in  number,  might 
quite  fur  round  their  little  Iquadfon,  would  not  venture  to  attack 
them  when  altogether,  nor  to  break  upon  the  middle  of  the  enemy’s 
line  ;  but,  aftaulting  them  towards  one  of  the  extremities,  fink  one  of 
their  fhips.  Upon  this,  the  Peloponnefianis  having  formed  a  circle, 
the  Athenians  failed  round  and  round,  and  endeavoured  to  break  their 
order.  Thole  who 


;  who  pur fued  the  Corcyreans  perceiving  this,  and 
had  happened  formerly  at  Naupaflus,  fleered  away 

And  now,  with  their 
our  uoon  the  Athenians. 


fquadron 


They,  having  already  fhifted  the  helm,  fell  gradually  away.  They 

were  defirous  to  favour  die  flight  ©f  the  Corcyreans  beyond  die  pofit- 

bility 
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biKty  of  a  chace,  and  fo  they  fell  off  entirely  at  their  own  leifure, 
keeping  the  enemy  in  their  front  ftiil  ranged  in  order.  Such 
was  this  engagement,  which  at  the  fetting  of  the  fun  was  quite 
ended. 

The  Corcyreans  were  afraid  left  the  enemy  in  profecution  of  their 
vi&ory,,  fhould  immediately  aflault  the  city,  or  take  up  the  perfons  in 
the  ifland,  or  by  fome  other  method  attempt  to  diftreft  them.  For 
this  reafon,  they  removed  the  prifoners  again  from  the  ifland  into  the 
teoaple  of  Juno,  and  applied  themfelves  to  guard  the  city.  But  the 
enemy,  tho’  viftorious  at  fea,  d/urft  not  thiok  of  proceeding  to  at¬ 
tack  the  oity  j  but  fatisfied  with  taking  thirteen  ftiips  belonging  to 
the  Corcyreans,  they  returned  to  the  main,  from  whence  they  had 
talked  to  the  engagement.  The  next  day  alfo,  they  refrained  from 
making  any  attempt  upon  the  city,  where  the  diforder  and  confter- 
nation  were  as  great  as  ever.  Bra  fid  as  is  reported  urgently  to  have 
prefled  it  upon  Alcidas,  but  in  the  council  of  war  was  quite  over¬ 
ruled.  They  landed  however  at  cape  Leucymne,  and  plundered 
the  country. 

The  Corcyrdan  people,  whole  fears  were  ftiil  fuggefting  that  they 
Ihould  be  attacked  by  the  enemy’6  fleet,  had  confer’d  with  the  fup- 
pliants  and  others,  about  the  only  means  to  preferve  the  city.  And 
fome  of  them  they  perfuaded  to  Join  in  .navigating  -their  (hips ;  for  by 
fome  means  or  other  they  had  again  manned  thirty,  expe&ing  every 
moment  the  enemy’s  approach.  But  the  Peloponnefians  continued 
the  ravage  of  their  fields  only  till  noon,  and  then  repafled  to  their 
former  ftations.  Yet  before  the  dawn  of  the  fucceeding  day,  they 
faw  fixty  lights  held  up,  to  denote  an  equal  number  of  Athenian 
ftiips  advancing  from  Leucas.  The  Athenians,  advertifed  of  the  fe- 
dition  and  the  courfe  of  the  fleet  under  Alcidas  againft  Corcyra,  had 
fent  away  this  reinforcement  under  the  command  of  Eurymedon  the 
fon  of  Thucles.  Upon  this,  the  Peloponnefians,  whilft  yet  it  was 
night,  crept  homewards  along  the  fhore,  and  carrying  their  vefiels 

ever 
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over  the  ifthmus  of  Leucas,  left  they  (hould  be  difcovered  in  going 

round  it,  are  fafely  retreated  within  their  own  confines. 

When  the  Corcyreans  had  difcovered  the  approach  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  reinforcement,  and  the  departure  of  the  enemy,  they  received 
the  Meffenians  within  their  walls  who  till  now  had  lodged  without  j 
and,  having  ordered  the  fhips  which  they  had  mann’d  to  come  about 
into  the  Hyllaic  harbour,  whilft  they  were  going  about  in  purfuance  of 
this  order,  they  put  all  the  adverfe  faction  whom  they  found  to  the 
fword.  Thofe  further,  who  had  took  on  in  the  fhips  at  their  per- 
fuafion,  they  threw  into  the  fea  and  then  retired.  They  afterwards 

went  to  Juno’s  temple,  and  perfuaded  a  party  of  fuppliants  there  to 
the  amount  of  fifty,  to  undergo  a  judicial  trial,  in  which  they  were 
all  condemned  to  die.  The  majority  of  fuppliants,  who  refufed  to 
hear  fuch  perfuafion,  no  fooner  faw  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  than 
they  either  flew  one  another  within  the  temple,  or  hung  themfelves 
up  upon  the  trees  within  its  verge  j  each  finding  fome  expedient  for 
his  own  difpatch.  During  thofe  feven  days  that  Eurymedon  with 
his  reinforcement  continued  at  Corcyra,  the  people  of  that  city  ex¬ 
tended  the  maftacre  to  all  whom  they  judged  their  enemies.  The 
crime,  on  which  they  juftified  their  proceedings,  was  their  attempt 
to  overturn  the  democracy . 

Some  perifhed  merely  through  private  enmity  ;  fome,  for  the  fums 
they  had  lent,  by  the  hands  of  the  borrowers.  Every  kind  of  death 
was  here  exhibited.  Every  dreadful  a£t  ufual  in  a  fedition,  and 
more  than  ufual,  was  perpetrated  now.  For  fathers  flew  their 
children  ;  fome  were  dragged  from  altars ;  and  fome  were  butchered 
at  them.  And  a  number  of  perfons  immured  in  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  were  ftarved  to  death.  So  cruel  was  the  progrefs  of  this  fe¬ 
dition,  and  fo  exceflively  cruel  did  it  appear,  becaufe  the  firfl:  of  fo 
black  a  nature  that  ever  happened.  But  afterwards  the  contagion 
fprfcad ,  one  may  fiiy,  thro’  the  whole  extent  of  Greece,  when  fail  ions 
raged  in  every  city,  the  fwpular  demogogues  contending  for  the 

Athenians, 
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Athenians,  the  afpiringyew  for  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  peace,  it  is 
true,  they  were  void  of  all  pretext,  of  all  opportunity  to  invite  thefe 
rivals.  But  now,  amidft  declared  hoftilities,  and  the  quell  of  alli¬ 
ance  to  afflidt  their  enemies  and  add  an  increafe  of  flrength  to  them- 
felves,  opportunities  were  eafily  found  by  fuch  as  were  fond  of  inno¬ 
vations  to  introduce  the  fide  they  favoured.  The  confequence  of 
this  was  fedition  in  cities,  with  all  its  numerous  and  tragical  inci¬ 
dents.  Such  were  now,  and  fuch  things  ever  will  be  fo  long  as  hu¬ 
man  nature  continues  the  fame;  but  under  greater  or  lefs  aggrava¬ 
tions  and  diverfided  in  circumflances,  according  to  the  feveral  viciffi- 
tudes  of  conjunctures,  which  fhall  happen  to  occur.  In  the  feafons 
of  peace  and  affluence,  communities  as  well  as  individuals,  have  their 
tempers  under  better  regulation,  becaufe  not  liable  to  that  violence 
which  flows  from  neceffity.  But  war,  which  fnatcheth  from  them 
their  daily  fubfiftence,  is  the  teacher  of  violence,  and  affimilates  the 
paffions  of  men  to  their  prefent  condition. 

By  thefe  means  were  cities  haraffed  with  feditions.  And  thofe, 
to  whole  fate  the  later  commotions  fell,  through  enquiry  what 
had  happened  in  fuch  inflances  before,  grew  enormoufly  ambitious 
to  fupprefs  the  machinations  of  others,  both  in  policy  of  attempts 
and  extravagance  of  revenge.  Even  words  loft  now  their  former  fig- 
nificance,  fince  to  palliate  actions  they  were  quite  diftorted.  For, 
truly,  what  before  was  a  brutal  courage,  began  to  be  efteemed  that 

fortitude  which  becomes  a  human  and  fociable  creature;  prudent 
confideration,  to  be  fpecious  cowardice ;  modefty,  the  difguife  of 
effeminacy;  and  being  wife  in  every  thing,  to  be  good  for  nothing. 
The  hot  fiery  temper  was  adjudged  the  exertion  of  true  manly 
valour;  cautious  and  calm  deliberation,  to  be  a  plaufible  pretext  for 
intended  knavery.  He  who  boiled  with  indignation,  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  trufly  ;  who  prefumed  to  contradidl,  was  ever  fufpeded.  He 
who  fucceeded  in  a  roguifh  fcheme  was  wife  ;  and  he  who  fufpedfed 
fuch  practices  in  others,  was  hill  a  more  able  genius.  But,  was  he 
‘Vol.  I.  Oo  provident 
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provident  enough,  To  as  never  to  be  in  need  of  filch  bafe  expedients, 
he  was  one  that  would  not  dand  to  his  engagements  and  moil  fhanie- 
fuily  awed  by  his  foes.  In  fhort,  he  who  could  prevent  another  in 
executing  villainy,  or  could  perfuade  a  well-defigmng  perfon  to  it,  was 
fure  to  be  applauded. 

Men  now,  who  were  allied  in  blood,  were  lefs  valued  or  carefTed, 
than  fuch  as  were  conne&ed  by  voluntary  combination ;  fince  the 
latter,  Unfcrupulous  and  uninquifitive,  were  more  ready  to  embark  in 
any  fcheme  whatever.  For  now  afibciations  were  not  formed  for 
fuch  mutual  advantage  as  is  confident  with,  but  for  the  execution  of 
fuch  rapines  as  are  contrary  to  human  laws.  In  mutual  trod  they 
perdded,  not  out  of  any  regard  to  religious  obligation,  but  from  the 
bond  of  communicated  guilt.  To  the  fair  and  honed  propofals  of 
adverfaries  they  hearkened  indeed,  when  fuch  by  adtive  drength 
could  control  them,  but  never  through  candid  ingenuity.  Revenge 
upon  another  was  a  more  valued  pofiefiion  than  never  to  have  dif¬ 
fered  injury.  Oaths,  if  ever  made  for  prefent  reconciliation,  had  a 
temporary  force,  fo  long  as  neither  knew  how  to  break  them ;  but 
never,  when  either  party  had  power  to  abet  their  violation.  He 
who,  at  inviting  opportunity,  durd  fird  incur  the  perjury,  if  the 

adverfary  was  off  his  guard,  executed  his  rancour  with  higher  fpirit, 
than  from  enmity  open  and  avowed.  Such  a  dep  was  thought  mod 
fecure  ;  and,  becaufe  he  had  thus  furpaffed  in  guile,  it  was  certainly 
extolled  as  a  mader-piece  of  cunning.  Large  is  the  number  of  vil¬ 
lains,  and  fuch  obtain  mote  eafily  the  reputation  of  dexterity  than 
their  dupes  can  that  of  goodnefs :  The  latter  are  apt  to  blufh  >  the 
former  mod  impudently  triumph. 

The  fource  of  all  thefe  evils  is  a  third  of  power,  in  confcquence 
either  of  rapacious  or  ambitious  paffiohs.  The  mind,  when  actuated 
by  fuch,  is  ever  ready  to  engage  in  party-feudfc.  For  the  men  of 
large  influence  in  communities  avowing  on  bothfides  a  ipecions  eaufe, 
fotrve  danding  up  for  the  jud  equality  of  the  popular ,  others  for  the 

fair 
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fair  decorum  of  die  arijiocratical  government,  by  artful  founds  em- 
baraffed  thofe  communities  for  their  own  private  lucre.  Both  fides, 
intent  on  victory,  carried  on  the  contention  with  the  keened  fpirit. 

They  mod  daringly  projected,  and  then  regularly  executed  the  mod 
dreadful  machinations.  Their  revenge  was  not  limited  by  judice 
or  the  public  welfare  ;  it  aimed  at  more  ample  fatisfaClion. 

Either  fide  con  dandy  meafuned  it  by  fuch  retaliation  as  was  judged 

the  fweeted,  either  by  a  capital  condemnation  through  an  iniquitous 
fentence,  or  by  earning  the  victory  with  their  own  hands,  in  which 
they  were  always  ready  to  glut  the  prefent  rancour  of  their  hearts. 

And  hence  it  was,  that  the  pious  and  upright  condudt  was  on  both 
fides  difregarded.  And,  when  any  point  of  great  importance  was  be¬ 
fore  them,  to  carry  it  by  fpecious  colludve  oratory  was  the  greated 
enhancement  of  their  credit.  Yet  all  this  while,  the  moderate  mem¬ 
bers  of  fuch  communities,  either  hated  becaufe  they  would  not 
meddle,  or  envied  for  fuch  obnoxious  conduct,  fell  vidims  to  bod;. 

Seditions  in  this  manner  introduced  every  fpecies  of  outrageous 
wickednefs  into  the  Grecian  manners.  Sincerity,  which  is  mod  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  found  in  generous  tempers,  was  laughed  out  of  counte¬ 
nance  and  for  ever  vanifhed.  It  was  become  the  univerfd  pmeliee, 
to  keep  up  a  condant  enmity  of  intention  againd  one  another,  and 
never  to  believe.  No  promife  was  drong  enough,  no  oath  fudici- 
ently  folemn,  to  banifti  fuch  mutual  diffidence.  Thofe  who  excelled 
in  fhrewd  confideration,  refigned  all  hope  of  any  lading  fecurity,  and 
dood  ever  on  their  guard  againd  whom  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to 

trud.  But  perfons  of  meaner  underdandings  took  more  effectual  me¬ 
thods  for  their  prefervation.  Living  in  condant  apprebenfions,  from 
their  own  inferiority  and  the  craft  of  their  opponents,  led  by  words 
they  (hould  be  over-reached,  or  that  fuch  fubtle  heads  might  execute 
their  treacheries  upon  them  unawares,  they  boldly  l'eizcd  the  prelent 
moment,  and  at  once  difpatched  the  men  they  dreaded  >  who,  pre¬ 
fuming  too  much  on  their  own  penetration,  and  that  it  was  fuper- 

O  o  2  fluous 
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finous  to  aim  a  blow  at  thofe  whom  they  could  at  any  time  fupplant 
by  cunning,  defpifed  them  fo  far  as  to  negled  a  proper  guard,  and 
fo  contributed  to  their  own  deftrudion. 

Many  fuch  daring  outrages  were  now  by  way  of  precedent  com¬ 
mitted  at  Corcyra ;  nay  all  whatever,  that  men,  who  are  wreaking 
revenge  upon  fuch  as  before  were  their  matters,  and  had  exerted 
their  fuperiority  with  favagenefs  more  than  humanity,  can  in  turn  re¬ 
taliate  upon  them,  were  executed  there.  —  Some  joined  in  thefe  ads 
of  violence  to  procure  a  difcharge  from  their  former  poverty  ;  but 
the  greater  number,  through  a  pattionate  defire  to  feize  the  property 
of  their  neighbours.  Or,  tho’  they  were  not  lured  by  the  luft  of 
rapine,  but  engaged  in  the  contett  upon  fair  and  open  views,  yet 
hurried  to  wild  extravagance  through  mad  and  undifciplined  anger, 
they  proceeded  to  cruel  ads,  and  with  inexorable  fury.  The  whole 
order  of  human  life  was  for  a  feafon  confounded  in  this  city.  The 
human  temper,  too  apt  to  tranfgrefs  in  fpite  of  laws,  and  now  having 
gained  the  afcendant  over  law,  feemed  pleafed  with  exhibiting  this 
public  manifestation,  that  it  was  too  weak  for  anger,  too  Strong  for 
juftice,  and  an  enemy  to  all  fuperiority.  Men  could  not  otherwife 
have  awarded  the  preference  to  revenge  over  righteous  duty,  and  to 
lucre  over  that  habit  of  juftice  in  which  envy  never  yet  had  power  to 
annoy  them.  But  more  than  this,  when  the  point  in  view  is  revenge 
upon  others,  men  haughtily  make  precedents  againft  themfelves,  by 
infringing  thofe'laws  which  are  binding  by  the  ties  of  nature,  and 
from  which  alone  any  hope  of  fafety  can  be  extraded  for  themfelves 
in  a  plunge  of  mifery,  precluding  thus  all  poffibility  of  redrefs 

fhould  they  be  reduced  in  fome  future  extremity  to  make  the  lame 
appeal.  * 

And  thus  the  Corcyreans  continued  to  execute  the  rage  of  futh 
cruel  paffions,  upon  the  heads  of  one  another,  within  the  precinds 
of  their  own  city,  of  which  this  was  the  firft  example  in  Greece, 
till  Eurymedon  with  the  Athenian  feet  under  his  command  put  out 


again  to  fea. 


But. 
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But,  after  his  departure,  they  who  by  flight  had  preferved  their 
lives,  to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred,  having  feized  their  forts 
upon  the  oppofite  fhore,  got  pofleffion  of  their  own  land,  on  that 
fide  the  water.  Putting  out  hence,  they  plundered  the  Corcyreans 
in  the  illand,  and  made  fuch  havoc  that  a  violent  famine  enfued  in  the 
city.  They  further  fent  a  deputation  to  Lacedaemon  and  Corinth,  to 

negotiate  the  means  of  their  refloration.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 

* 

fucceeding,  they  got  together  afterwards  a  body  of  auxiliaries  and 
tranfports,  and  fo  pafied  over  to  the  illand  of  Corcyra,  to  the  amount 
of  fix  hundred  men.  Having  now  fet  fire  to  their  tranfports,  to  pre¬ 
clude  every  other  expedient  but  gaining  firm  footing  where  now  they 
were,  they  marched  up  to  the  mountain  Iflone,  and  having  fortified 
themfelves  there,  made  cruel  work  with  thofe  in  the  city,  and  were 
mailers  of  the  country  round  about. 

About  the  end  of  the  fame  fummer,  the  Athenians  fent  out  twenty  Sicily, 
fail  for  Sicily,  under  the  command  of  Laches  the  fon  of  Melanopus 
and  Charoeadas  the  fon  of  Euphiletus.  A  war  was  now  on  foot  be¬ 
tween  the  Syracufans  and  Lcontines.  Confederate  with  tire  Syra- 
cufans  were,  excepting  Camarina,  all  the  Doric  cities,  which  had 
formerly  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians  before  this 
war  broke  out,  but  had  yet  no  where  effectually  joined  them. 

With  the  Leontines  were  the  Chalcidic  cities,  and  Camarina.  Of 
Italy,  the  Locyans  fided  with  the  Syracufiins ;  and  tire  Rhegians, 
from  the  motive  of  confanguinity,  with  the  Leontines.  The  allies 

therefore  of  the  Leontines  fent  to  Athens,  9  petitioning  the  Athenians 

in 

9  One  of  the  perfons,  or  the  chief,  cm-  ncr  of  its  turns,  fo  pretty  in  the  expreJfion, 
ployed  on  this  occafion,  is  faid  to  be  Gor-  and  fo  nicely  diverfified  by  a  change  arid 
gias  of  Leontium,  the  firft  rhetorician  of  oppofition  of  figures,  that  he  won  theii 
that  or  of  any  age.  When  he  had  his  an-  hearts,  and  fuccecdcd  in  1ns  negotiation 
dience  from  the  Athenians  to  deliver  the  Our  hiftorian  indeed  who  takes  no  notice 
rcafons  of  his  embafly,  he  made  a  fpccch  of  Gorgias,  gives  two  political  rcafons  juft 
fo  fmootli  and  flowing,  fo  new  in  the  man-  after  for  the  ready  compliance  of  the  Athe- 
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The  plague 
rageth  a^ain 

at  Athens. 


Sicily. 


in  refpeft  of  their  old  alliance  and  their  Ionic  defcent,  to  fend  them 
a  fuccour  of  fhipping  :  For  the  Syracufans  had  now  blocked  them 
up  both  by  land  and  fea.  The  Athenians  immediately  fent  one, 
giving  out  that  they  were  bound  in  duty  to  take  this  ftep ;  but  their 
real  motive  was,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  corn  from  thence  to 
Peloponnefus,  and  alfo  to  found  the  poffibility  of  bringing  Sicily  into 
their  own  fubje&ion.  Their  fquadron  therefore,  arriving  at  Rhegium 
on  the  Italian  fhore,  fupported  their  allies  in  the  prefent  war  j  and  in 
this  the  fummer  ended. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  the  plague  broke  out  a  fecond 
time  at  Athens,  not  that  during  this  whole  interval  of  time  it  had 
wholly  ceafed,  tho’  its  rage  had  very  much  abated.  But  now  the 
mortality  began  again  and  continued  not  lefs  than  a  year  ;  but  the 
former  had  raged  for  the  fpace  of  two.  There  was  nothing  which 
lay  upon  the  Athenians  fo  hard  as  this,  or  fo  much  impaired  their 
ftrength.  It  appeared  from  the  mufter-rolls,  that  there  perifhed  four 
thoufand  and  four  hundred  of  thofe  citizens  who  wore  the  heavy-ar¬ 
mour,  and  three  hundred  of  the  horfimen.  The  number  of  the  lower 
people  that  died,  was  not  to  be  computed. — There  happened  at  the 
fame  time  many  earthquakes :  at  Athens  ;  in  Eubcea ;  amongft  the 
Boeotians,  and  efpecially  at  the  Boeotian  Orchoinenus. 

The  fame  winter  the  Athenians  and  Rhegians,  on  the  coaft  of  Si¬ 
cily,  form  an  expedition  with  thirty  fail,  againft  thofe  which  are 
called  the  iflcs  of  iEolus.  This  was  not  feaftbk  in  the  fummer-fea- 
fon,  for  want  of  water.  Thefe  ifles  are  inhabited  by  the  Lipareans, 
who  were  a  colony  from  Cnidus.  Their  refidence  is  chiefly  in  one 
of  them  called  Lipare,  tho’  by  no  means  large.  They  go  from 
hence  to  the  tillage  of  the  others,  Didyme  and  Strongyld  and  Hiera, 

nians  on  this  occafion.  It  is  a  ficp,  which  give  an  exaft  detail  of  the  operations  of  this 
diaws  great  confcquences  after  it.  Thucy-  new  war,  into  which  the  Athenians  are 
di des  in  the  fcqucl  will  open  all  the  plan,  and  beginning  to  embark. 

It 
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It  is  believed  by  thofe  people,  that  Vulcan  1  keeps  his  forge  in  Hicra, 
becaufe  in  the  night  it  vifibly  throws  forth  a  great  quantity  of  fire, 
and  in  the  day  of  fmoke.  Thcfe  ifles  are  fituated  over-againft  the 
fhore  of  the  Siculi  and  the  Mcfienians,  and  were  allied  with  Syracufe. 
The  Athenians  having  plundered  the  foil,  and  finding  the  inhabitants 

would  not  come  in,  put  back  again  to  Rhegium. - And  here  the 

winter  ended,  and  the  fifth  year  of  this  war,  the  hiftory  of  which 
Thucydides  hath  compiled. 


A  R  VI. 


THE  following  fummer,  the  Peloponnefians  and  confederates  af- 
fembled  at  the  Ifthmus,  in  order  to  make  the  ufual  inroad  into  At¬ 
tica;  and  Agis  fon  of  Archidamus  kinff  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  was 
there  ready  for  the  command. 


But  the  frequent 


caufed 


defigned 


About  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  fhocks  of  earthquakes  were  felt  in 
Euboea,  where  at  Orobiae  the  fea  breaking  over  what  was  then  land 


impetuou 


Some 


ftagnated  there,  tho’  fome  walhed  its  way  back ;  however 


continues  fea  which  before 


All  thofe,  who 


:ach  the  higher  grounds  in  time,  by  running  before  the 
drowned,  —  A  fimilar  inundation  happened  at  the  ifle  of 
nongft  the  Locrians  of  Odus.  where  it  walhed  awav  the 


Before  (Thrift 
426. 

Earthquakes* 


1  So  Virgil,  1.  viii,  416. 

In,ful a  Sicanium  juxta  latus  iEoliamque 
Erigitur  Liparen  fumantibus  ardua  faxis : 
Quam  fubter  fpecus  &  Cyclopum  cxefa 

caminis 

Antra  JEtnxx  tonant,  validique  incudibus 

idus 


Auditi  refimmt 


gemitum,  ifcoduntque  ca¬ 


vern  LS 

Stridura?  Chalybum,  &  fornacibus  ignis 

anhclat  ; 

Vulcani  domus,  &  Vulcania  nomine  tel- 

lus. 


Athenian 
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Athenian  fort,  and  of  two  veflels  that  lay  dry  upon  the  beach  (laved 

one  to  pieces. - At  Peparethus  alfo  the  forge  of  the  fea  rofe  very 

high,  but  did  not  overflow.  An  earthquake  however  demolifhed 
*  Pry tam-um.  part  of  the  fortification,  *  the  town-houfe,  and  fome  few  dwelling- 

houfes.  - - My  folution  of  fuch  effe&s  is  this :  Where  the  fhock  of 

the  earthquake  was  mofl  violent,  it  forcibly  drove  away  the  fea  be¬ 
fore  it,  which  fuddenly  returning  again  occafioned  thefe  more  violent 
fwells.  And  without  an  earthquake  I  deem  all  fuch  accidents 
impofllble. 

Proceedings  i»  The  fame  fummer,  many  of  other  nations,  as  they  happened  to  be 
t’iClly'  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  Sicily,  as  well  as 

the  Sicilians  themfelves  who  took  up  arms  one  againfl:  another,  and 
the  Athenians  together  with  their  allies.  Yet,  the  mofl:  memorable 
addons  alone,  either  of  the  allies  thus  aided  by  the  Athenians,  or  of 

the  common  enemy  againfl:  the  Athenians,  ihall  I  now  relate. - 

Charoeadas  the  Athenian  commander  having  loft  his  life  in  the  Syra- 
cufan  war.  Laches  who  had  now  the  foie  command  of  the  fleet,  in 
jundion  with  the  allies,  appeared  before  Mylae  of  the  Meflenians. 
The  garrifon  of  Mylas  confifted  of  two  companies  of  Meflenians ; 
and  thefe  had  formed  an  ambufeade  to  cut  oflf  the  enemy  when 
landed.  But  the  Athenians  and  allies  drive  them  from  the  place  of 
ambuflh  with  great  (laughter.  Then  they  proceeded  to  aflault  the 
works,  which  neceflitated  the  defendants  to  give  up  their  citadel  by 
capitulation,  and  even  to  attend  them  againfl:  Meflene.  But  after 
this,  the  Athenians  and  allies  were  no  fooner  approached,  than  the 
Meflenians  alfo  compounded,  giving  hoflages  and  all  other  fecurities 
required  for  their  future  behaviour. 

Expedition  The  (ame  fummer,  the  Athenians  with  thirty  fail  of  (hips  com- 
^Nicias.6  °S  manded  by  Demoflhenes  *  the  fon  of  Alcifihenes  and  Procles  the  fon 

of 

2  This  Demoflhenes  will  make  a  confi-  The  mofl  celebrated  orator  of  the  fame 
derable  figure  in  the  courfc  of  this  war.  name  hath  ranked  him  amongft  the greateft 

of 
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of  Theodorus,  appeared  upon  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus ;  whilft  a 
larger  armament  of  fixty,  and  two  thoufand  heavy-armed,  was  em¬ 
ployed  againft  Melos,  under  the  command  of  Nicias  fon  of  Nicera- 
tus.  Melos  is  an  ifland  j  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  it  were  averfe  to 
the  Athenian  fubjedtion,  and  had  refufed  to  accede  to  their  alliance, 
they  vyere  now  bent  on  its  reduction.  Having  laid  the  ifland  wafte, 
and  the  Melians  hill  refufing  to  fubmit,  the  Athenians  put  again 
to  fea  and  crofs’d  over  to  Oropus  on  the  oppofite  ftiore  ;  where,  ar¬ 
riving  at  night,  the  heavy-armed  were  detached  to  march  with  all 
expedition  by  land  towards  Tanagra  of  Boeotia.  Notice  being  given 
of  their  arrival  there,  they  were  inftantly  joined  by  the  whole  force 
of  Athens,  which  had  marched  out  of  the  city  under  the  orders  of 
Hipponicus  the  fon  of  Callias  and  Eurymedon  the  fon  of  Thucles. 
A  camp  they  formed  ;  and,  having  for  the  fpace  of  a  day  laid  the  ter¬ 
ritory  wafte,  they  repofed  themfelves  there  the  fucceeding  night. 
But  the  next  morning,  having  gained  a  vitftory  over  the  Tanagreans, 
who  aided  by  a  party  of  Thebans  fallied  out  upon  them,  they  only 
ftayed  to  gather  up  the  arms  and  eredt  a  trophy,  and  then  marched 
away  —  thefe,  back  again  to  the  city  ;  and  thofe,  to  the  fleet.  Ni¬ 
cias  upon  this,  putting  out  again  with  his  ftxty  fail,  plundered 
all  the  fea-coaft  of  Locris,  and  then  returned  into  the  harbour 
of  Athens. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Lacedasmonians  founded  the  colony 

of  Heraclea  in  Trachinia.  Their  view  in  doing  it  was  this: - 

Thofe,  who  in  general  are  ftiled  Melienlians,  are  divided  into  three 


of  his  countrymen,  with  ArifHdes,  Peri-  tcrprizing,  and  very  brave  ;  always  vigi- 
eles  and  Nicias.  He  ftiles  him  alio  an  font  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  though 
orator  ;  and  Thucydides  will  give  us  more  as  a  foldicr  than  a  flatefman  ;  and, 
hereafter  a  fpecimen  of  his  manner  of  provided  his  country  was  ferved,  not  too 
haranguing.  His  name-fake  indeed  hath  anxious  about  who  carried  off  the  honour, 
carried  off  all  the  glory  of  eloquence:  But  In  fhort,  he  was  an  open-hearted,  difui* 
the  Dtmoflhtnes ,  who  is  the  fubjedl  of  terefted,  worthy  Athenian, 
this  note,  was  an  able  general,  very  en- 

VOL.  I.  P  p  bodies ; 


Heraclea. 
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bodies  3  Paralians,  Hierenfians,  and  Trachinians.  The  laft  of  thefe, 
the  Trachinians,  who  had  been  terribly  diftreffed  by  a  war  made  upon 
them  by  the  bordering  Oetasans,  had  firft:  of  all  intended  to  throw 
themfelves  under  the  Athenian  protection  3  but  afterwards,  apprehend¬ 
ing  they  might  not  be  hearty  in  their  fupport,  they  made  application 
to  Lacedaemon  by  Tifamenus,  the  delegate  appointed  by  them  on  this 
occafion.  The  Dorians  too,  from  whom  the  Lacedemonians  are 
defcended,  fent  their  embaffadors  alfo  to  accompany  and  join  with  him 
in  the  negotiation,  for  they  likewife  were  infefted  by  thofe  Oetaeans. 
The  Lacedemonians,  after  an  audience,  refolved  to  fend  out  this  co¬ 
lony,  as  a  lure  expedient  not  only  to  protect  the  Trachinians  and  Do¬ 
rians  from  infult,  but  to  annoy  the  Athenians  more  fenfibly,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war,  from  a  city  fo  commodioufly  feated.  For  thence 
they  could  at  any  time  make  an  attack  upon  Euboea,  as  the  paffage 
was  but  Ihort  3  and  further,  it  lay  mofl  conveniently  upon  the  road 
to  Thrace.  In  a  word,  they  were  very  eager  about  building  this 
city.  In  the  firft  place  therefore,  they  begged  the  advice  of  the 
God  at  Delphi.  His  anfwer  being  favourable,  they  fent  out  a  colony 
compofed  of  their  own  and  the  neighbouring  people  3  encouraging 
farther  all  Grecian  adventurers  whatever  to  join  in  this  fettlement, 
except  Ionians  and  Achaeans,  and  fome  of  foreign  nations.  Three 
Lacedaemonians  are  appointed  to  be  the  leaders  of  this  colony  5  Leon, 
and  Alcidas,  and  Damagon.  Thefe  arriving  at  the  fpot  ered  upon 
a  new  foundation  and  wall  round  the  city  which  is  now  called  He- 
raclea,  diftant  about  *  forty  ftadia  from  Thermopylae,  and  twenty 
from  the  fea.  They  proceeded  next  to  build  the  naval  docks  3  and 
thefe  they  began  at  Thermopylae  clofe  under  the  ftraits,  fince  there 
they  were  capable  of  the  ftrongeft  defence. 

The  Athenians,  when  they  faw  the  large  refort  to  this  colony, 
were  at  firft  under  great  apprehenfions.  They  fufpeded  it  to  be 
chiefly  intended  for  the  annoyance  of  Eubcea,  as  the  paffage  from  it 
was  Ihort  to  Ccnseum  in  Eubcea  3  tho’,  in  the  fequel,  their  apprehen¬ 
fions 
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fions  proved  inti  rely  groundlefs.  Not  the  leaft  damage  accrued  to 
them  from  this  colony;  and  the  reafon  was  this:  The  ThefTalians, 
who  were  mafters  of  all  the  country  round  about  it,  and  upon  whofe 
very  land  it  was  built,  fearing  left  this  new  fettlement  might  prove 
too  powerful  a  neighbour  at  laft,  gave  it  all  poffrble  annoyance,  and 
haraffed  the  new  inhabitants  with  continual  war,  till  from  the  large 
number  they  were  at  firft,  they  mouldered  into  nothing.  When  the 
Lacedajmonians  firft  declared  the  colony,  the  whole  world  was  eager 
to  get  a  fettlement  in  a  city,  which  they  thought  would  want  no 
fupport.  Not  but  that  its  fudden  decay  was  owing  alfo  in  great  mea- 
fure  to  the  Lacedaemonian  leaders.  From  the  firft  moment  of  their 
arrival  they  had  fpoiied  every  thing  wherein  they  meddled;  they  re¬ 
duced  their  numbers  to  a  handful  of  men,  becaufe  their  fears  had 
driven  away  the  reft,  as  the  government  was  always  fevere,  and  not 
always  juft.  The  neighbouring  people,  furprifing  them  in  fuch  a 

ftate,  prevailed  againft  them  with  the  utmoft  eafe. 

The  fame  fummer,  and  even  during  that  interval  of  time  the 

Athenians  were  employed  at  Melos,  the '  Athenians  of  the  fleet  of 

thirty  fail  who  were  upon  the  Peloponnefian  coaft,  in  the  firft  place, 

having  placed  an  ambufh  at  Ellomenus  of  Leucadia,  intercepted  and 

cut  oft  a  part  of  the  garrifon.  In  the  next  place,  with  an  augmented 

force  they  came  up  to  Leucas,  being  attended  now  by  the  whole  ftrength 

of  the  Acarnanians  except  the  Oeniada?,  by  the  Zacynthians  and  Ce- 

phallenians,  and  fifteen  fail  of  Corcyreans.  The  Leucadians,  tho’ 

their  territory  was  laid  wafte  both  without  and  within  the  Ifthmus, 

where  the  city  of  Leucas  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  are  feated,  yet 

durft  not  venture  out  againft  fuch  fuperior  numbers.  Upon  this,  the 

Acarnanians  vehemently  prefted  it  upon  Demofthenes  the  Athenian 

general,  to  block  them  up  by  a  wall  of  circumvallation  ;  imagining 

thev  might  eafilv  reduce  them,  and  rid  themfclvcs  of  a  city  which 

had  been  their  eternal  foe.  But  Demofthenes  chofe  rather  to  hearken 

at  this  time  to  the  fuggeftions  of  the  MefTenians ;  “  how  glorious  it 

P  p  2  tc  would 
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“  would  be,  as  he  was  now  at  the  head  of  fo  large  a  force,  to  in- 
“  vade  the  aEtolians,  who  were  fuch  plagues  to  Naupa&us;  and,  if 
“  their  redu&ion  could  be  compleated,  the  reft  of  that  continent 


<< 


(< 


ht  eafily 
TEtolians 


For,  tho’ 


in  open  villages  remote  from  one  another,  as  light-armour  only 
was  in  ufe  amongft  them,  they  prefumed  he  might  eafily  complete 
their  redu&ion,  before  any  fuccour  could  reach  them.”  They  ad- 
vifed  him  further,  “  to  begin  with  the  Apodoti,  to  take  the  Ophio- 
nians  next,  then  to  proceed  to  the  Eurytanians  (which  is  the  raoft 
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barous  dialed,  and  to  feed  upon  raw  flefh) ;  that,  if  thefe  could 
be  furprilcd,  the  reft  of 


JE  tol 


He 


therefore 


Meftenian 


the  thought,  that  without  expofing  the  Athenian  forces,  after  he  had 
done  with  the  vEtolians,  he  might  march  with  the  allied  ftrength  of 
the  continent  and  penetrate  by  land  as  fa’r  as  Bceotia,  through  the 
Locrians  of  Ozoli,  to  Cytinium  in  Doris,  keeping  Parnaflus  on  his 
right  till  he  got  down  amongft  the  Phocians,  who  he  reckoned, 
from  their  conftant  friendfhip  with  the  Athenians,  would  readily  join 
him,  or  however  might  eafily  be  compelled  to  do  it ;  and  then,  that 
Bceotia  borders  next  on  the  Phocians :  — Demofthenes,  I  fay,  weighing 
from  Leucas  with  his  whole  force,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Acar- 
nanians,  coafted  along  to  Solium.  He  there  communicated  his  plan 
to  the  Acarnanians,  in  which  they  refufcd  to  join  becaufe  he  had  re- 
fufed  the  blockade  of  Leucas.  Demofthenes,  with  his  other  force, 
the  Cephallenians,  and  Meflenians,  and  Zacynthians,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  foldiers  draughted  from  on  board  the  Athenian  fhips  (the  fifteen 
Corcyrean  were  already  departed),  fet  about  this  expedition  againft 
the  iEtolians.  He  began  it  from  Oeneon  in  Locris :  For  the  Locrians, 
called  Ozolae,  were  allies,  and  had  notice  to  meet  the  Athenians  with 
all  their  force  in  the  midland  parts,  Thefe,  being  not  only  borderers, 

but 


but  ufing  alfo  the  fame  kind  of  arms  with  the  iEtolians,  were  judged 
moft  proper  to  accompany  the  expedition,  as  they  knew  fo  well  their 
method  of  battle,  and  their  country.  Having  repofed  his  army  one 
night  within  the  verge  of  the  temple  of  the  Nemean  Jove  (in  which 
the  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  that  Hefiod  s  the  poet  expired,  in 
purfuance  of  an  oracle  which  had  fixed  Nemea  for  the  place  of  his 
death),  he  marched  again  at  break  of  day,  and  entered  /Etolia.  On 
the  firft  day  he  taketh  Potidania,  on  the  fecond  Crocylium,  and  on 
the  third  Tichium.  There  he  halted,  and  fent  away  the  booty  to 
Eupolium  of  Locris.  It  was  now  his  refolution,  after  he  had  fub- 
dued  the  reft,  to  march  laft  of  all  againft  the  Ophionians,  if  they 
did  not  voluntarily  fubmit  beforehand,  in  his  retreat  back  to  Nau- 
padus. 


3  The  ftory  of  HefiocTs  death  is  related 
by  Plutarch  in  The  banquet  of  the  feven  wife 
men .  Solon  interpofing  here,  faid,  44  Such 
44  things,  Diodes,  muft  be  referred  imme- 
44  diately  to  the  Gods,  they  are  above  hu- 
44  man  condition.  But  the  cafe  of  Hefiod 
44  is  within  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  con- 
44  cerns  us  all.  But  perhaps  you  know  the 
44  ftory?”  I  do  not,  he  replied.  “  It  is 
<c  then  well  worth  your  hearing.  A  cer- 
u  tain  Milefian,  it  feems,  in  whole  com- 
44  pany  Hefiod  was  hofpitably  lodged  and 
44  entertained  in  Locris,  had  fecretiy  de- 
14  bauched  the  daughter  of  their  hofl. 

“  When  the  affair  came  to  light,  it  was 
44  fufpedled  that  Hefiod  had  all  along  been 
44  privy  to  the  intrigue,  and  concealed  fuch 
44  bafe  behaviour;  and,  tho*  he  was  intire- 
44  ly  innocent,  he  fell  a  vi£lim  to  hafty  re- 
4C  fentment  and  foul  calumniation.  The 
4C  brothers  of  the  damfel  laid  wait  for  and 
44  flew  him  at  the  Nemean  temple  in  Lo- 
44  cris,  and  with  him  his  fervant,  whofc 
41  name  was  Troilus.  Their  bodies  being 


44  thrown  into  the  fea,  that  of  Troilus  in- 
44  deed,  floating  up  into  the  river  Daphnus, 
44  was  flopped  at  a  rock  quite  furrounded 
<4  with  water  a  fmall  di fiance  from  fea. 
44  But  the  moment  Hefiod ’s  body  was 
44  thrown  into  the  fea,  a  fhoal  of  dolphins 
44  caught  it  and  carried  it  to  Rhium  and 

“  Molycrium.  The  Locrians  that  very 
“  day  were  aflembled  at  Rhium  for  a  fo. 
44  lemn  fefiival  and  facrifice,  which  they 
“  Rill  continue  to  celebrate  at  the  fame 
44  place.  The  dead  body  was  no  fooner  be- 
11  held  in  its  approach,  than  full  of  wonder, 
as  was  likely,  they  hurried  down  to  the 

“  beach,  and,  knowing  it  to  be  the  body 
44  of  Hefiod,  and  very  frefh,  they  poft. 

44  poned  every  other  care  to  the  difeovery 
“  of  this  murder,  from  their  high  regard 
“  for  Hefiod.  This  was  foon  done ;  the 
44  a  fla  fin  is  were  found  out,  whom  they 
44  threw  headlong  into  the  fea,  and  demo- 
4<  Jifhed  their  houfes.  But  Hefted  was  bu- 
ried  by  them  in  the  temple  cf  the  Ne- 
1  mean  Jove.” 


This 
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lians. 


and 


gainil  them  did  by  no  means  efcape  the  AEto 
was  no  fooner  formed  than  they  had  gained  in 


they  were  all  drawn  together  in  a  numerous  body  for  their  mutual  de¬ 
fence  :  Nay,  even  the  moft  diftant  Ophionians,  who  are  feated 


Meliac  bay,  the  Bomienfians  and 


come  up. 

The  Meffenians  continued  to  amufe  Demofthenes  with  the  fame 
fuggeftions  as  -at  firft :  They  Hill  infilled,  that  the  conquell  of  the 
jEtolians  would  be  an  eafy  performance,  and  advifed  him  to  advance 
immediately  againll  their  villages,  nor  give  them  time  to  gather  to¬ 
gether  in  a  body  to  oppofe  him,  but  to  attack  every  place  he  came 
to,  and  take  it.  This  advice  being  quite  to  his  own  talle,  and  rely¬ 
ing  upon  his  own  good-fortune,  which  hitherto  had  never  been 
checked,  without  waiting  for  the  Locrians  who  were  very  much 
wanted,  and  were  to  have  joined  him  (for  he  Hood  moft  in  need  of 
light-armed  darters),  he  advanced  to  dEgitium,  and  affaulting,  takes 
it  by  ftorm.  The  inhabitants  made  their  efcape,  and  polled  them- 
felves  upon  the  hills  which  overlook  the  town.  It  was  lituated 

eighty 

ftadia. 

But  now  the  iEtolians,  who  were  come  up  for  the  prefervation  of 
/Egitium,  running  down  in  feparate  bodies  from  different  eminences, 
made  an  attack  upon  die  Athenians  and  allies,  and  poured  in  their 
javelins  amongft  them :  And  whenever  the  Athenian  army  approach¬ 
ed  to  charge,  they  plied  before  them ;  when  they  again  fell  back, 
thefe  again  returned  to  the  charge.  This  kind  of  engagement  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  long  time,  a  feries  of  alternate  purfuits  and  retreats,  in 
both  which  the  Athenians  fuffered  moft.  So  long  however  as  their 
archers  had  darts,  and  opportunity  to  ufe  them,  they  loft  no  ground; 


eminences 


* 


dEtolians 


But  when 


the  chief  of  the  archers  dropped,  his  party  was  foon  difperfed,  and 


the 
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the  whole  army  began  to  incline.  Their  ftrength  was  quite  exhaufted 
by  fo  many  repeated  charges ;  and  now,  the  iEtolians  prefling  hard 
upon  them,  and  pouring  in  whole  fhowers  of  miflive  weapons,  they 
turned  about  and  fled.  Now  tumbling  into  caverns  from  whence 
they  could  not  recover  themfelves,  or  bewildered  in  places  of  which 
they  had  no  knowledge,  they  were  miferably  deftroyed.  For  Chro- 
mon  the  Meflenian,  who  laid  out  all  the  routes,  had  been  killed  in 
the  battle.  The  iEtolians  purfued  with  their  darts,  and  being  not 
only  fwift  of  foot,  but  alfo  lightly-armed,  ealily  overtook  many  of 
them  in  their  flight,  and  did  great  execution.  A  large  party,  who 
had  loft  their  way,  threw  themfelves  into  a  wood  which  was  quite 
impaffable.  The  ./Etolians  fet  the  wood  on  Are,  in  the  flames  of 
which  they  were  all  confumed.  Every  affeding  fpecies  of  flight 
and  deftrudion  was  now  the  fate  of  the  Athenian  army.  Thofe  who 
had  the  good-fortune  to  efcape,  effected  it  by  reaching  the  fea  and 
Oeneon  of  Locris,  from  whence  they  firft  began  the  expedition. 

The  number  of  the  allies  who  thus  perifhed,  was  large 3  that  of 
heavy-armed  Athenians  was  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  3  fo  con- 
fiderable  was  the  lofs,  and  all  of  them  in  the  very  flower  of  their 
youth.  In  the  whole  courfe  of  this  war,  the  State  of  Athens  never 
loft  at  any  one  time  fo  many  of  her  raoft  galant  citizens  as  now. 
Procles  alfo,  the  other  commander  in  this  expedition,  perifhed. 

They  afterwards  fetched  off  their  dead  by  a  truce  obtained  from  the 
iEtolians.  This  being  done,  they  retired  to  Naupadus,  and  there 
lhipped  themfelves  for  Athens.  Dcmofthenes  however  was  left  be¬ 
hind  at  Naupadus,  and  the  parts  adjacent.  After  fuch  a  mifearriage 
he  durft  not  prefume  to  face  the  people  of  Athens. 

About  the  fame  time,  the  Athenians  on  the  Sicilian  ftation,  having  sidiy. 
failed  towards  Locris,  landed  upon  that  coaft.  They  deftroyed  a  party 
of  Locrians  who  endeavoured  to  make  head  again  ft  them  3  and  then 
take  Peripolium,  a  town  fituated  on  the  river  Halex. 
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The  fame  fummer  the  iEtolians,  who  had  fome  time  before  dif- 
patched  an  embafly  to  Corinth  and  Lacedasmon,  compofed  of  Toio- 
phus  the  Ophionian,  Boriades  the  Euryfthanian,  and  Tifander  the 
Apodotian,  prevail  there  in  their  fuit  for  a  diverfion  againft  Naupac- 

tus,  becaule  the  Athenians  had  invaded  their  territories.  It  was  about 

% 

autumn  when  the  Lacedaemonians  marched  away  three  thoufand 
heavy-armed  of  their  allies ;  of  which  number  five  hundred  belonged 
to  Heraclea,  the  city  fo  lately  founded  in  Trachinia.  Eurylochus,  a 
Spartan,  was  appointed  to  command  in  the  expedition,  and  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  other  Spartans,  Macarius  and  Menedaeus.  The 
army  being  drawn  into  a  body  at  Delphi,  Eurylochus  difpatched  a 
herald  to  the  Ozolian-Locri :  His  route  to  Naupadtus  lay  through 
their  territory.  He  was  alfo  defirous  to  detach  them  from  the  Athe¬ 
nian  alliance.  The  Amphiffenfians  were  the  readied;  of  all  the  Locri 
to  give  their  concurrence,  as  ftanding  in  perpetual  awe  of  the  hatred 
bore  them  by  the  Phocians.  Thefe  therefore  were  the  firft  who  fent 
in  hoftages,  and  who  perfuaded  others  to  follow  their  example,  from 
a  dread  of  this  army  which  was  now  approaching.  Accordingly,  the 

Myonenfians,  their  own  borderers,  were  the  firft  who  complied ;  for 
their  part  of  Locris  is  mod  difficult  of  accefs.  Thefe  were  followed 
by  the  Ippenfians,  and  Meflapians,  and  Tritaeenfians,  and  Chalteans, 
Tolophonians,  Heffians  and  Oeanthians;  and  all  thefe  gave  a  perfonal 
attendance  in  the  expedition.  The  Olpeans  indeed  fent  in  their  hoftages, 
but  would  not  attend.  The  Hyteans  refufed  their  hoftages  till  one  of 
their  villages  called  Polis  was  feized. 

When  all  things  were  ready,  and  the  hoftages  placed  fecurely  at 
Cytinium  of  Doris,  Eurylochus  with  his  army  taking  the  route  of 
Locris,  advanced  againft  Naupadtus.  He  feized  upon  Oeneon  and 
Eupolium  as  he  marched,  for  refufing  to  concur.  When  they  had 
entered  the  territory  of  Naupadtus,  and  were  joined  by  the  Astolian 
aid,  they  wafted  the  country  to  the  very  fuburb,  of  which  alfo  be¬ 
caufe  unfortified,  they  took  pofteftion.  Turning  thence  to  Moly- 

crium. 
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cfrium,  a  Corinthian  colony,  but  now  fubjeCt  to  the  Athenians,  they 
reduce  it. 

M 

But  Demofthenes  the  Athenian  (for  he  had  continued  at  Naupac- 
tus  ever  fince  the  AEtoliajn.  mifcarriage)  having  received  intelligence  of 
this  army*  and  dreading  the  lofs  of  this  place,  had  addreffed  himfelf 
to  the  Acarnanians,  and  with  fome  difficulty,  owing  to  his  departure 
from  Leucas,  perfuades  them  to  fend  a  fuccour  to  Naupadtus.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  put  a  thoufand  of  their  heavy-armed  under  his  orders, 
whom  he  threw  into  the  town  by  fta,  which  effectually  preferved  it. 

For  the  danger  before  was  manifeft,  as  the  wall  was  very  large  incom- 
pafs,  and  the  number  of  defendants  inconfiderable. 

When  Eurylochus  and  his  council  had  difcovered  that  fuch  a  fuc¬ 
cour  had  been  received  into  the  town,  and  that  its  reduction  was  now 
impracticable,  they  marched  away  their  forces,  not  towards  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  but  to  that  AEtolia  which  is  now  called  Calydon,  to  Pleu- 
ron,  tO  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  to  Profchion  of  AEtolia.  The 
Ambraciots  had  now  been  with  and  prevailed  upon  them,  to  join  in 
fome  attempts  upon  Argos  in  Amphilochia,  upon  the  reft  of  that 
province,  and  Acarnania ;  affuring  them,  that  could  thefe  be  reduced, 
the  whole  continent  there  would  inftantly  go  over  to  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  league.  Eurylochus  having  affured  them  of  his  concurrence, 
and  given  the  /Etolians  their  difmiffion,  halted  thereabouts  with  his 
army,  till  the  Ambraciots  had  entered  upon  the  expedition  againft 
Argos,  and  it  was  time  for  him  to  join  them.  And  here  the  fummer 
ended. 

The  Athenians  in  Sicily,  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  putting  Sicily, 
themfelves  at  the  head  of  their  Grecian  allies,  and  as  many  of  their 
Sicilian  as  unable  to  lupport  the  Syracufan  yoke  had  revolted  from 
Syracufe  to  join  them,  began  frefti  operations  of  war  in  concert,  and 
affaulted  Neffa  a  town  of  Sicily,  the  citadel  of  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Syracufans.  But  the  attempt  was  unfuccefsful,  and  they 

again  determined  to  draw  off.  During  the  retreat,  the  Syracufans 

Vol.  I.  Q^q  Tallying 
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Tallying  forth,  fell  upon  thofe  allies  of  the  Athenians  who  marched  in 
the  rear,  and  with  fuch  force,  that  they  put  a  part  of  the  army  to 
flight,  and  flew  a  confiderable  number. 

After  this,  Laches  and  the  Athenians,  having  made  fome  attempts, 

* 

and  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Locris  near  the  mouth  of  the  fiver  CaV- 
cinus,  were  engaged  by  a  party  of  Locrkhs  confiding  of  about  three 
hundred,  under  Proxenus  the  fon  of  Capaton.  Thefe  the  Athenians 
defeated,  and  having  ftripped  them  of  their  arms,  went  off  the 
coaft. 

The  fame  winter  alfo  the  Athenians  purified  Delos,  in  obedience 
to  an  oracle.  Pififtratus  the  tyrant  had  purified  it  formerly,  not  in^- 
deed  the  whole,  but  fo  much  of  the  ifland  as  lies  within  the  profpedt 
of  the  temple.  The  purification  now  was  univerfal,  and  performed 

in  the  following  manner. 

They  broke  up  all  the  fepulchres  of  the  dead  without  exception, 
and  prohibited  for  the  future  any  death  or  birth  in  the  ifland,  both 
which  were  to  be  confined  to  Rhenasa.  For  Rhensca  lies  at  fb  fmall 

a  diftance  from  Delos,  that  Polycrates  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  was 
formerly  of  great  power  by  fea,  amongft  other  ifles  he  reduced  to 
his  dominions,  took  Rhenaea  alfo,  which  he  confecrated  to  Delian 
Apollo,  and  faftened  it  to  Delos  by  a  chain.  And  after  this  purification, 
the  Athenians  made  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  Delian  games  to  be 
folemnized  every  fifth  returning  year.  Not  but  that  in  the  earlier 
times  there  was  nfed  to  be  a  great  conflux  of  fonians  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflanders  to  Delos.  They  reforted  to  the  folemn  feftivab 
there  with  their  wives  and  children,  H  the  fame  manner  as  the  Io- 
nians  do  now  to  Ephefus.  Games  of  bodily  exercife  and  of  mufic 
were  actually  celebrated,  and  cities  exhibit^-  their  refpedtive  chorus’s. 
For  this  we  have  the  teftimony  of  Homer,  in  the  following  verfes  of 
his  hymn  to  Apollo ; 
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To  thee,  O  Phoebus,  moll  the  Delian  ifle 
Gives  cordial  joy,  excites  the  pleafing  fmile ; 

When  gay  Ionians  flock  around  thy  fane  ^ 

Men,  women,  children,  a  refplendent  train, 

Whofe  flowing  garments  fweep  the  facred  pile, 

Whofe  grateful  concourfe  gladdens  all  the  ifle, 

Where  champions  fight,  where  dancers  beat  the  ground. 
Where  chearful  mufic  echoes  all  around, 

Thy  feaft  to  honour,  and  thy  praife  to  foundH 


That  there  was  alfo  a  mufical  game  to  which  artifts  reforted  to 
make  trials  of  their  skill,  he  fully  fheweth  in  other  verfes  to  be  found 
in  the  fame  hymn  :  For  having  fung  the  Delian  chorus  of  females,  he 
clofeth  their  praife  with  thefe  lines,  in  which  further  he  hath  made 
mention  of  himfelf; 

9 

Hail  1  great  Apollo,  radiant  god  of  day ; 

Hail  1  Cynthia,  goddefs  of  the  lunar  fway  j 
Henceforth  on  me  propitious  fmile !  and  you. 

Ye  blooming  beauties  of  the  ifle,  adieu  ! 

When  future  guefls  lhall  reach  your  happy  fliore. 

And  refug’d  here  from  toils  lament  no  more ; 

When  focial  chat  the  mind  unbending  chears. 

And  this  demand  fliall  greet  your  friendly  ears  — 

“  Who  was  the  Bard,  e’er  landed  on  your  coaft, 

"  Who  fung  the  fweetefl,  and  who  pleas’d  you  mofl  ? 

With  voice  united,  all  ye  blooming  fair, 

Join  in  your  anfwer,  and  for  me  declare ; 

Say  —  “  The  blind  Bard  the  fweetefl  notes  may  boaft, 

“  He  lives  at  Chios,  and  he  pleas’d  us  mofl.” 


Q^q  2 
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afterwards 
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the  iflands  and  the  Athenians  fent  in  their  parties  for  the  chorus  with 


vidtims. 


folemn 


lunjafion  of 

Amphilo- 
chian  Argos. 


been  difufed,  through  fome  ftnifter  events,  till  the  Athenians  now 
made  a  frefh  inftitution  of  this  folemnity,  with  the  addition  of  a  cha¬ 
riot-race,  which  had  not  formerly  been  a  part  of  it. 

The  fame  winter,  the  Ambraciots  in  purfuance  of  their  engage- 


motions 


Amphilochian 


ated 


tnvo 


Argos.  Ac- 
5  place,  fitu- 
een  formerly 

fortified  by  the  Acarnanians,  who  ufed  it  for  their  public  tribunal  of 

juftice.  It  is  diftant  from  the  city  of  Argos,  which  is  alfo  a  mari- 
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,  time  town,  about  *  twenty  five  ftadia.  The  Acarnanians  were  now 

and  half.  motjon^  fome  running  to  the  defence  of  Argos,  others  to  encamp  at 

the  important  poft  of  Crenae  in  Amphilochia,  to  obferve  the  motions 
of  the  Peloponnefians  commanded  by  Eurylochus,  that  they  might 
not  perfedt  their  jundtion  with  the  Ambraciots,  without  fome  mo- 
leftation  on  their  route.  They  alfo  fend  to  Demofthenes  the  Athenian 

•  S  §  * 

general  in  the  Aitolian  expedition,  to  come  and  put  himfelf  at  their 
head  j  and  to  the  Athenian  fquadron  of  twenty  fail,  which  was  then 
upon  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus,  under  the  command  of  Ariftotle  fon 
of  Timocrates,  and  Hierophon  fon  of  Antimneftus. 

i  • 

The  Ambraciots  at  Olpae  fent  alfo  a  meflenger  to  their  own  city,  or¬ 
dering  them,  to  a  man,  to  come  out  into  tile  field.  They  were  afraid 
left  Eurylochus  might  not  be  able  to  pafs  the  Acarnanians,  and  fo  they 
fhould  be  compelled  either  to  fight  alone  5  or,  fhould  they  attempt  a 
retreat,  to  find  it  full  of  danger. 

But  the  Peloponnefians  commanded  by  Eurylochus  had  no  fooner 
heard  that  the  Ambraciots  were  at  Olpae,  than  diflodging  from  Prof- 
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fin g  the  Achelous,  they  took  the  route  of  Acarnania,  defolate  at  pre- 
fent,  as  the  inhabitants  were  fled  to  the  defence  of  Argos,  having 
on  their  right  the  city  and  garrifon  of  the  Stratians,  and  the  reft  of 
Acarnania  on  their  left.  When  they  had  paflfed  through  the  territory 
of  the  Stratians,  they  crofted  Phytia,  and  again  through  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  Medeon,  and  then  marched  acrofs  Limnaea.  They  now  en¬ 
ter’d  the  kingdom  of  the  Agraeans,  which  had  deferted  the  Acarna- 
nian  to  favour  the  Peloponnefian  intereft.  Securing  then  the  moun¬ 
tain  Thyamus,  a  wild  uncultivated  fpot,  they  crofted  it,  and  descend¬ 
ed  thence  by  night  into  Argia.  They  afterwards  pafted  undifcovered 
betwixt  the  city  of  the  Argians,  and  the  poft  of  the  Acarnanians  at 
Crenae,  and  fo  perfected  their  junction  with  the  Ambraciots  at  Olpae. 

After  this  junction,  their  numbers  being  large,  they  take  poflefiion 
next  morn,  at  break  of  day,  of  a  poft  called  Metropolis,  and  there 
fix  their  encampment. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Athenian  Squadron  of  twenty  fail  comes  Th»  lattit  of 
into  the  bay  of  Ambracia,  to  fuccour  the  Argians.  Deinofthenes  °ir‘x' 
alfo  arrived,  with  two  hundred  heavy-armed  Meflenians,  and  flxty 
Athenian  archers.  The  ftation  of  the  fleet  was  fixed  under  the  fort 
of  Olpae.  But  the  Acarnanians,  and  fome  few  of  the  Amphilo- 
chians,  who  had  already  gathered  into  a  body  at  Argos,  (for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  was  obftrudted  by  the  Ambraciots,)  got  every  thing 
in  readinefs  to  engage  the  enemy.  They  eledt  Demofthenes  to  be 
commander  of  the  whole  aflociated  force,  with  the  afliftance  of  their 
own  generals.  He  caufed  them  to  advance  near  Olpae,  and  there  en- 

0  ■■ 

camped  them.  A  great  hollow  lay  between  the  armies.  For  five 
days  they  remained  in  a  ftate  of  ina<ftion,  but  on  the  fixth  both  fidcs 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  Peloponnefians  were  more  nume¬ 
rous,  and  their  line  of  courfe  was  further  extended.  Demofthenes 
therefore,  that  he  might  not  be  inclofed,  placeth  an  ambufeade  of 
the  heavy  and  light-armed,  to  the  number  in  all  of  about  four  hun¬ 
dred,  in  a  hollow  way  overgrown  with  fhrubs  and  bufhes,  with  or¬ 
ders 
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ders  that  in  the  heat  of  the  charge  they  fhould  rHe  up  and  attack 
the  over-extended  line  of  the  enemy  in  their  rear.  When  all  things 
were  ready  on  both  Tides,  they  came  to  blows.  Demofthenes  led 
the  right  wing,  compofed  of  the  Meffenians  and  his  few  Athenians. 

The  other  confifted  of  the  Acarnanians,  drawn  up  in  the  order  they 
happened  to  fell  into  as  they  came  up,  and  the  Amphilochian  darters 

who  were  at  hand.  But  the  Peloponnefians  and  Ambraciots  were 
drawn  up  promifcuouily,  except  the  Mantineans.  The  Mantin^an6 
flood  imbodied  rather  to  the  left,  but  not  in  the  extremity :  For 
Eurylochus,  with  a  feledt  party,  was  pofted  there  over-againft  the 
Melfenians  and  Demoflhenes. 

No  fooner  was  the  battle  joined,  and  the  Peloponnefians  on  that 
wing  were  moving  forward  their  fuperior  numbers  to  furround  the 
right  of  their  adverfaries,  than  the  Acarnanians  ftarting  up  from 
their  ambufcade,  felling  upon  them  in  their  rear,  aflault  and  put 

them  to  flight.  They  gave  way  before  the  very  firft  fhock,  and 
flruck  fuch  a  confternation  into  the  bulk  of  the  army,  that  they  alfo 
began  to  run :  For  they  no  fooner  faw  the  party  with  Eurylochus, 
and  which  was  the  flower  of  their  ftrength,  intirely  broke,  than 
they  felt  a  panic  for  themfelves.  And  the  Meflenians,  who  fought 
at  the  fame  port  with  Demofthenes,  behaved  lo  very  well,  that  they 
finilhed  the  rout.  The  Ambraciots  in  the  mean  time,  and  thofe  in 
the  right,  had  got  the  better  of  their  opponents,  and  were  purfuing 
them  towards  Argos  ;  for  beyond  a  doubt  they  are  the  mod  warlike 
people  of  any  in  thofe  parts.  But  when  they  were  returned  from 
the  purfuit,  they  perceived  the  bulk  of  their  army  was  defeated ;  and 
the  reft  of  the  Acarnanians  beginning  to  charge  them,  with  much 
difficulty  they  threw  themfelves  into  Olpae.  The  number  of  the  flain 
was  great,  as  they  had  made  their  attacks  without  any  order,  and 
with  the  utmoft  confufion  :  We  muft  except  the  Mantineans,  who 
kept  moft  firmly  together,  and  retreated  in  the  belt  order  of  the 
whole  enemy.  The  battle  was  ended  only  with  the  night. 
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The  next  morning,  as  Eurylochus  was  killed  and  Macarius  alfo, 
the  command  devolved  upon  Menedaeus.  The  defeat  was  irreco¬ 
verably  great,  and  he  was  highly  perplexed  • —  whether  he  fhould 
abide  a  fiege,  in  which  he  mull  not  only  be  /hut  up  by  land,  but  by 
the  Athenian  /hips  be  blocked  up  alfo  by  fea,  —  or,  whether  he 
/houid  endeavour  to  fecure  his  retreat.  At  length  —  he  treats  with 
Demo/lhenes  and  the  Acarnanians  for  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  both  for 
his  own  departure  and  the  fetching  off  the  dead.  The  dead  they  at 
once  delivered,  and  fet  up  a  trophy  themfelves,  and  took  up  their 
own  dead  to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred.  But  a  truce  for 
their  departure  was  not  openly  granted  to  them  all.  Demo/lhenes, 
in  concert  with  the  Acarnanian  generals,  agreed  to  -a  fecret  article 
with  the  Mantineans  and  Menedaeus  and  the  other  Peloponne/ian  of¬ 
ficers,  and  as  many  others  as  were  of  any  confide  ration  — that 
“  they  fhould  depart  immediately."  His  policy  was,  to  have  the 
Ambraciots  and  the  promifeuous  body  of  mercenaries  left  quite  defli- 
tute,  wi/hing  above  all  things  for  fuch  a  pretext  to  calumniate  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Peloponnefians  among/I  the  Grecians  of  thofe 
parts,  <c  as  men  who  wilfully  abandon  their  friends,  from  a  mere 
“  felfifh  treacherous  regard  to  their  own  /afety."  Having  leave 
therefore  to  fetch  off  their  dead,  they  interred  them  all  fo  well  as 
their  hurry  would  admit.  And  thofe  in  the  fecret,  were  bufy  in 

concerting  the  means  of  their  departure. 

But  now  intelligence  is  brought  to  Demo/lhenes  and  the  Acarna- 

nians,  that  the  Ambraciots  of  the  city  with  their  whole  collected 
force  had,  in  purfuance  of  the  former  fummons,  began  their  march 
for  Olpx,  through  Amphilochia,  defigning  to  join  their  countrymen 
at  Olpse,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  late  defeat.  Upon  this,  he  im¬ 
mediately  detacheth  a  part  of  his  army,  to  befet  all  the  paffes, 
and  to  feize  all  the  advantageous  pods  upon  their  route,  and  got 
ready  at  the  fame  time  to  march  againfl  them  with  the  remainder  of 
his  force. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  Mantineans  and  thofe  comprehended  in 
the  fecret  article,  going  out  of  the  town  upon  the  pretext  of  gather¬ 
ing  herbs  and  fuel,  went  gradually  off  in  fmall  parties,  gathering 
what  they  pretended  to  come  out  for  as  they  paffed  along.  But 
when  they  had  thus  ftraggled  to  a  confiderable  diftance  from  Olpse, 
they  moved  away  in  a  more  nimble  pace.  The  Ambraciots  and 
others,  who  in  great  numbers  came  out  in  their  company,  when  they 
perceived  them  thus  dealing  off,  felt  an  inclination  to  follow,  and  fo 
taking  to  their  heels,  ran  fpeedily  after  them.  The  Acarnanians  ima¬ 
gined  at  firft,  that  they  were  all  equally  endeavouring  to  efcape  with¬ 
out  permiffion,  and  therefore  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  the  Peloponnefians. 
Their  officers  endeavoured  to  flop  them,  crying  out,  that  “  leave 
<c  was  given  for  their  efcape.”  —  Upon  which  a  foldier,  concluding 
their  officers  had  been  guilty  of  treachery,  darted  his  javelin  aroongft 

them.  But  afterwards  they  connived  at  the  efcape  of  the  Mantine- 

* 

ans  and  Peloponnefians,  but  made  flaughter  of  the  Ambraciots. 
Great  indeed  was  the  tumult,  and  the  perplexity  alfo  to  diftinguiffi 
which  was  an  Ambraciot,  and  which  was  a  Peloponnefian  j  and 
amidft  the  confufion  about  two  hundred  were  Plain.  The  reft 
made  their  efcape  into  the  bordering  kingdom  of  Agrteis,  where  Sa- 
lynthius  king  of  the  Agraeans,  who  was  their  friend,  took  them  under 
his  protection. 

The  Ambraciots  of  the  city  were  now  advanced  as  far  as  Idomene. 
They  are  two  lofty  eminences 

higher  of  the  two,  by  favour  of  the  dark,  the  detachment  fent  be- 

*  % 

fore  by  Demofthenes  from  the  camp  had  feized,  without  being  dif- 

covered,  and  had  polled  themfelves  upon  it.  The  Ambraciots  had 
poffeffed  themfelves  already  of  the  lower,  and  halted  there  for  the 
night.  Demofthenes  after  his  evening  repaft,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  army  about  ffiut  of  evening,  began  to  march.  He  himfelf  took 
half  of  them  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front,  whilft  the  other  was 
fetching  a  compafs  round  the  mountains  of  Amphilochia. 


,  which  are  called  by  this  name.  The 


The 
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The  next  morning  was  no  fooner  in  its  dawn,  than  he  comes  upon  a fatth 
the  Ambraciots  yet  in  their  beds,  flill  ignorant  of  all  that  had  paffed,  Idomuic. 
and  rather  fuppofing  thefe  new-comers  to  be  their  friends.  For  De- 
mofthenes  had  politickly  placed  the  MelTenians  in  the  van,  and  ordered 
them  to  difeourfe  as  they  moved  along  in  the  Doric  dialed!,  thus  to 
prevent  any  alarm  from  their  advanced  guards,  who  further  fo  long  as 
the  dark  continued  could  not  poflibly  diftinguifh  their  faces.  By  this 
means,  he  no  fooner  aflaulted  the  camp  than  the  rout  began.  Numbers 
of  them  were  flain  upon  the  fpot.  The  remainder  fled  amain  towards 
the  mountains.  But  the  pailes  were  all  befet ;  and  more  than  this,  the 
Amphilochians,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  their  own  country, 
were  purfuing  in  the  light  enemies  who  were  incumbered  with  the 
heavy  armour.  Quite  ignorant  of  the  country,  nor  knowing  whither 
they  were  flying,  they  rufhed  headlong  into  hollow  ways,  into  all  the 
ambufeades  laid  ready  by  the  enemy,  to  their  own  deftru&ion.  Yet  as 
no  poflible  method  of  efcape  was  unattempted,  fome  of  them  turned 
towards  the  fea,  which  wa6  not  greatly  diftant.  And  when  they  beheld 
the  Athenian  fhips  moving  along  the  flhore,  in  fo  fatal  a  concurrence 
for  their  ruin,  they  plunged  into  the  water,  and  fwam  up  to  them, 
choofing  rather,  in  the  prefent  confirmation,  to  be  deftroyed  by  the 
Athenians  on  board  thofe  fhips,  than  by  Barbarians  and  their  mod  in¬ 
veterate  foes,  the  Amphilochians.  Through  fuch  a  feries  of  misfortunes, 
but  few  out  of  the  numerous  body  of  Ambraciots  were  fo  happy  as  to 
efcape  to  their  own  home.  The  Acarnanians  having  ftripped  the  dead, 
and  eredted  the  trophies,  marched  back  to  A  rgos. 

On  the  following  day  they  were  addrefled  by  a  herald,  fent  from  The  herahi- 
thofe  Ambraciots  who  had  efcaped  from  Olpe,  and  were  now  in  the 
Agraei's.  His  commifiion  was  to  obtain  the  bodies  of  the  dead  who  had 
been  killed  fince  the  ftrft  engagement,  as  they  were  attempting  without 
permifiion  to  efcape  along  with  the  Mantineans  and  others  who  were 
going  off  by  agreement.  This  herald,  calling  his  eyes  upon  the  arms 
«f  the  Ambrackxi  from  the  city,  was  aftoniflied  at  the  number.  He 
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knew  nothing  of  that  frefh  calamity,  but  concluded  they  all  belonged 
to  the  party  for  whom  he  was  now  employed.  Somebody  asked  him 
the  reafon  of  his  furprife,  and  what  he  judged  to  be  the  number  of  the 
dead?  Now  he  who  asked  the  queftion  fuppofed  the  herald  to  have 
been  fent  by  thofe  of  Idomene.  “  Not  more  than  two  hundred,”  fays 
the  herald.  The  demandant  then  replied,  “  It  fhould  feem  otherwife 
**  by  the  arms,  for  thefe  are  the  arms  of  more  than  a  thoufand  men.” 
The  herald  rejoined,  “  Then  they  cannot  belong  to  thofe  of  our  party.” 
The  other  replied,  “  They  mull,  if  you  fought  yefterday  at  Idomene.” 
“  We  fought  no  where  yefterday ;  we  fuffered  the  day  before  in  our 
“  retreat  from  Olpe.”  “  But  we  fought  yefterday  againft  thofe  Am- 
,f  braciots,  who  were  advancing  from  the  city  to  relieve  you.”  When 
the  herald  heard  this,  and  found  that  the  army  of  relief  from  the  city 
was  thus  deftroyed,  he  burft  into  a  grone  ;  and,  quite  overpower’d 
with  the  weight  of  the  prefent  calamities,  he  went  off  abruptly,  and 

without  renewing  his  demand  about  the  dead. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  this  war,  no  other  Grecian  city  fuffered 
fo  great  a  lofs  in  fo  fhort  a  time.  I  have  not  prefumed  to  mention 
the  number  of  the  (lain,  becaufe  it  is  faid  to  have  been  incredibly  great, 
when  compared  with  the  fize  of  their  city.  But  I  am  well  convinced, 
that,  if  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  the  Athenians  and  De- 
mofthenes,  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians  would  have  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  excifion  of  Ambracia,  they  might  have  done  it  with  the 
bare  fhout  of  their  voice.  But  they  dreaded  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians,  who  might  prove  worfe  neighbours  to  them  than 
the  old. 

But  to  return.  A  third  part  of  the  fpoils  was  beftowed  upon  the 
Athenians,  the  reft  was  divided  amongft  the  confederate-cities.  Thofe 
allotted  the  Athenians  were  loft  at  fea.  For  the  three  hundred  fuits 
of  armour,  which  are  repoftted  in  the  temples  of  Athens,  were  fe- 
le£ted  for  Demofthenes,  who  now  returned  thither,  and  brought 

them  with  him.  The  dread  he  had  been  under  ever  fince  his  mif- 

% 
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carriage  in  /Etolia  was  quite  difpelled  by  the  good-fervice  he  had  now 
performed. 

The  Athenians,  with  their  fquadron  of  twenty  fail,  were  now  re¬ 
turned  to  Naupa&us ;  and,  lince  the  departure  of  the  Athenians  and 
Demofthenes,  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians  had  granted  by 
treaty  to  thofe  Ambraciots  and  Peloponnefians,  who  had  refuged  with 
Salynthius  and  the  Agrasans,  a  fafe  retreat  from  amongft  the  Oeniads, 
who  had  alfo  gone  over  to  Salynthius  and  the  Agrseans.  And  after¬ 
wards  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians  concluded  a  peace  and  an 
alliance  for  a  hundred  years  with  the  Ambraciots,  upon  thefe  con¬ 
ditions: 

“  That  neither  the  Ambraciots  fhould  be  obliged  to  join  the  Acar- 
“  nanians  in  any  attempts  againft  the  Peloponnefians ;  nor  the  Acar- 
“  nanians  to  adt  with  the  Ambraciots  againft  the  Athenians. 

<£  That  if  either  were  attacked,  the  others  fhould  march  to  their 


<C 


A  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  Am 
braciots  and 
Amphilochi- 
ana. 


“  defence. 

I 

“  That  the  Ambraciots  fhould  reftore  all  the  places  and  frontier 
“  belonging  to  the  Amphilochians,  which  were  at  prefent  in  their 
“  hands.  And, 

“  That  they  fhould  in  no  fhape  fupport  Anadtorium,  which  was 
“  then  in  hoftility  with  the  Acarnanians.” 

Thefe  articles  being  mutually  agreed  to,  the  war  came  to  a  conclu- 
fion.  But  after  this,  the  Corinthians  fent  a  party  of  their  own  people, 
confifting  of  three  hundred  heavy-armed,  commanded  by  Xenoclides 

the  fon  of  Euthycles,  for  the  guard  of  Ambracia,  who  arrived,  after 

% 

great  difficulties,  as  they  marched  all  the  way  over-land.  And  this  is 
the  account  of  tranfadtions  in  Ambracia. 


The  Athenians  in  Sicily,  this  fame  winter,  made  a  defeent  againft  Sicily. 
Himeraea  from  their  fhips,  whilft  the  Sicilians,  pouring  down  from  the 
upper  country,  were  ravaging  its  frontier.  They  fleered  their  courfe 
alfo  againft  the  ifles  of  ,/Eolus.  But  when  they  were  returned  to  their 

old  ftation  at  Rhegium,  they  found  there  Pythodorus  the  fon  of  Ifo- 

lochus. 
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lochus,  'who  was  commiflioned  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  in  the  room  of  Laches.  For  the  confederates  of  Sicily  had 
fent  a  deputation  to  Athens,  to  folicit  a  more  ample  fuccour  of  fhip- 

Becaufe,  as  in  fedl,  the  Syracufans  were  matters  of  all  their 


ping. 

lands,  and  they  were  alfo  awed  at  fea  by  a  few  Syracufan  veflels, 
they  were  now  intent  on  gathering  together  fuch  a  naval  force  as 
might  ftrike  an  effectual  terror.  The  Athenians  equipped  out  forty 
fail  as  a  reinforcement  for  Sicily.  Their  motive  was,  not  only  to 
bring  the  war  in  thofe  parts  to  a  fpeedy  determination,  but  alfo  to 
keep  their  own  mariners  in  conftant  pra&ice.  Pythodorus,  one  of  the 
admirals  appointed  for  this  fervice,  they  fent  off  immediately  with  a 
few  fhips :  Sophocles  fon  of  Softratides,  and  Eurymedon  fon  of 
Thucles,  were  foon  to  follow  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet.  But 

Pythodorus,  who  had  now  took  the  command  from  Laches,  fleered 
about  the  clofc  of  the  winter,  againft  that  fortrefs  of  the  Locrians 
which  Laches  had  taken  before.  But,  being  defeated  at  his  landing 
by  the  Locrians,  he  returned  again  to  his  ftation. 

About  the  fpring  of  the  year,  a  torrent  of  fire  overflowed  from 
mount  iEtna,  in  the  fame  manner  as  formerly,  which  deftroyed  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  Cataneans,  who  are  fituated  at  the  foot  of  that 
mountain,  which  is  the  largeft  in  all  Sicily.  It  is  faid  that  fifty  years 
intervened  between  this  flow  and  the  lafk  which  preceded  $  and  that 
in  the  whole,  the  fire  hath  thus  iflfued  thrice  fince  Sicily  was  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Grecians.  Such  were  the  occurrences  of  this  winter,  at 
the  end  of  which,  the  firth  year  alfo  of  this  war,  the  hiftory  ©f 
which  Thucydides  hath  compiled,  expired. 


*the  End  of  the  Firft  Volu, 
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Year  VII.  The  Athenians  feize  and  fortify  Pylus  in  Laconia.  The  La¬ 
cedaemonians  make  fight  of  it  at  firfl,  yet  afterwards  exert  their  ut - 
?nofl  efforts  to  di/lodge  them,  tho  in  vain.  Their  body  thrown  into 
S phadleria  is  intercepted ,  and  blocked  up  by  the  Athenian  fleet.  A 
fufpenflon  of  arm  and  a  truce  enfue,  but  foon  broke.  Proceedings  in 
Sicily :  A  naval  engagement  in  the  flrait  of  Meffene.  At  Athens , 
Clem  is  drawn  in  by  his  own  bravado  to  undertake  the  reduftion  of 
Sphaclcria,  He  repairs  thither ,  and  complcats  the  work  beyond  all 
expectation.  The  Lacedaemonians,  terribly  diflrejfed,  fend  many  pro- 
pofalsfor  a  peace,  but  none  are  accepted.  The  Athenians  invade  the 
Corinthians :  Battle  of  Solygia.  Tragical  period  of  the  fedition  at 

.  Death  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

Year  VIII.  Expedition  againfl  Cythera.  Continuation  of  affairs  in 
Sicily.  The  furprife  of  Megara  unfuccefsfully  attempted.  A  projeff 
formed  for  a  total  revolution  in  Basotia .  Brafldas  beginneth  his 
march  for  Thrace,  and  by  his  noble  behaviour  carries  all  before  him . 
The  battle  of  Delium.  Succefsful progrefs  of  Brafldas  in  Thrace. 

Year  IX.  Truce  for  a  year.  The  affairs  of  Thrace  continued. 


TH  E  enfuing  fummer,  when  the  corn  was  beginning  to  ear,  Before  Chrift 

ten  fail  of  Syracufan,  joined  by  an  equal  number  of  Locrian  4"5' 
vefiels,  at  the  invitation  of  the  inhabitants,  flood  away  for  Sl 

Meflene  in  Sicily,  and  took  pofleflion  of  the  place.  And  thus  Mef- 
fene  revolted  from  the  Athenians.  But  this  event  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  practices’ of  the  Syracufans;  who,  forefeeing  that  this  town 
might  open  the  way  for  the  redu&ion  of  Sicily,  were  greatly  afraid 
left  the  Athenians  ihould  get  eftablifhed  there,  and  with  augmented 
forces  pour  out  from  thence  upon  them.  The  Locrians  aflifted  out 
of  enmity  to  the  Rhegians,  whom  they  were  defirous  to  have  it  in 
their  power  to  attack  both  by  land  and  fea.  At  the  fame  time  alfo 
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tliefe  Locrians  broke  in  upon  the  territory  of  the  Rhegians  with  their 
intire  force,  to  deter  them  from  any  attempt  to  fave  MefTene,  and  to 
gratify  alfo  thofe  fugitives  from  Rhegium,  who  added  now  in  com¬ 
bination  with  them.  For  Rhegium  had  for  a  long  time  been  em¬ 
ailed  in  fedition,  and  fo  was  unable  to  take  the  field  againft  thefe 
invadeu,  w]10  for  the  fame  reafon  were  more  eager  to  diftrefs  them. 
When  the  rav,TC  was  compleated,  the  Locrians  marched  their  land- 
forces  back,  but  the™  f}5i pS  were  Rationed  on  the  guard  of  MefTene. 
They  alfo  were  very  bufy  m  equipment  of  an  additional  number, 
which  were  to  repair  to  that  Ration,  .ncj  be  ready  to  move  from  thence 
to  any  fijture  operations  of  war. 

Amc.-i About  the  fiune  feafon  of  the  fpring,  before  the  corn  was  fully 

i(\%  •  ~ 

grown,  the  Peloponnefians  and  allies  made  their  inroad  mto  Attica. 
Agis,  the  Ton  of  Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  com¬ 
manded.  They  fixed  their  camp,  and  ravaged  the  country. 

AfquaSr:-n  fits  The  Athenians  now  fent  out  to  fea  the  forty  fhips  already  prepared 

cut  j.r  Sicily.  por  tjie  Sicilian  voyage,  under  the  command  of  Eurymedon  and  So¬ 
phocles,  who  Rayed  behind  to  bring  up  this  reinforcement,  fince 
Pythodorus  the  third  in  the  commifiion  was  already  in  his  poR  at  Si¬ 
cily.  They  had  orders  alfo  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage  to  touch  at 
Corcyra,  and  provide  effectually  for  the  prefervation  of  thofe  in  the 
city,  who  were  fadly  infeRed  by  the  outlaws  poRed  on  the  mountain. 
Sixty  fail  of  Peloponnefians  were  now  upon  that  coafi,  to  aft  in  fup- 
port  of  thofe  on  the  mountain,  who,  as  the  city  was  forely  opprefled 
with  famine,  prefumed  they  fliould  with  eafe  carry  all  before  them. 
Demofihenes  further,  who  had  been  in  no  public  employ  fince  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Acarnania,  procured  leave  to  go  on  board  this  fleet  with  au¬ 
thority  to  employ  it  on  the  coafl  of  Peloponnefus,  if  lie  judged  it  for 
the  fervice. 


P\lus  JlrtificJ, 


When  they  were  got  to  the  height  of  Laconia,  intelligence  is 
brought  them,  that  “  the  Peloponnefian  fleet  is  now  in  Corcyra.” 
Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  were  for  making  the  beR  of  their  way 

thither. 
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thither.  But  it  was  the  advice  of  Demodhenes  to  go  fird  to  Pylus, 
and  after  they  had  fecured  that  place,  to  proceed  in  their  voyage. 
This  was  pofitively  refufed  ;  but  it  fo  happened,  that  a  dorm  arofe 
which  drove  the  whole  fleet  to  Pylus.  Demodhenes  infided  that 
they  fhould  immediately  fortify  the  place,  fince  this  was  the  motive 
of  his  attendance  in  the  fleet.  He  diewed  them,  that  “ 


ther 


e  was 


<£  at  hand  plenty  of  timber  and  done  for  the  work;  that,  befide 

“  the  drength  of  its  natural  fituation,  the  place  itfelf  was  barren, 

“  as  was  alfo  the  greated  part  of  the  adjacent  country.”  For  Pylus 
lies  at  the  didance  of  about  *  four  hundred  dadia  from  Sparta,  in  the  *  Abut fim 
didridt  which  was  formerly  called  Medenia ;  but  the  name  given  it  Enfi,,ih  ""L  • 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  is  Coryphafium.  The  others  replied,  ££  There 
“  are  many  barren  capes  in  Peloponnefus,  which  thofe  may  fecure 
££  who  have  a  mind  to  plunge  the  commonwealth  into  ncedlefs  e.v- 
£C  pences.”  This  place  however  feemed  to  him  to  be  better  marked 
out  for  this  purpofe  than  any  other,  as  being  poflefled  of  an  harbour; 
and  as  the  Meflenians,  who  formerly  bore  fome  relation  to  it,  and 
dill  ufed  the  fame  dialed  with  the  Lacedemonians,  might  from  hence 
give  them  great  annoyance,  and  at  the  fame  time  effectually  keep 
pofleflion  of  it.  But  when  neither  the  commanders  nor  foldiers,  nor 
the  inferior  officers  *,  to  whom  he  afterwards  communicated  his  pro¬ 
ject,  would  be  brought  to  a  compliance,  he  quietly  let  it  drop  till  the 
mere  love  of  employment,  during  the  idlenefs  of  their  fufpended 
voyage,  feditioufly  inclined  the  private  foldiers  to  compafs  it  with  a 
wall.  They  took  the  work  in  hand,  and  ply’d  it  briskly.  Tools 
they  had  none  for  hewing  and  fitting  the  dones;  but  picked  out 


i  The  word  in  the  original  is  Taxiarchs .  was  to  marfhal  the  armies,  to  order  the 
They  feem  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  Cap-  marches  and  encampments  to  take  care 
tains  of  a  company ,  in  the  modern  ftile,  as  of  provifions,  and  to  punifh  military  of- 
t heir  command  was  over  about  one  hun-  fences.  J5ut  the  former  feem  to  be  the  offi- 
dred  men.  Taxiarchs  were  alfo  officers  of  cers  to  whom  Demofthenes  applied  him  lei  f 
a  higher  clafs,  in  number  ten,  every  Athe-  in  the  prefent  inftancc. 

nisui  tribe  appointing  one,  whofc  bufmefs  it 
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and  carried  fuch  as  they  judged  mod  proper  for  the  work,  and  laid 
them  one  upon  another  as  compadly  as  they  could.  The  mud, 
that  was  any  where  requifite,  for  want  of  veflels  they  carried  on 
their  fhoulders,  bending  forwards  as  much  as  pollible  that  it  might 
have  room  to  flick  on,  and  holding  it  up  with  both  hands  clafped 
fad  behind  that  it  might  not  Aide  down.  They  fpared  no  pains  to 
prevent  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  put  the  place  in  a  proper  podure 
of  defence,  before  they  could  come  to  their  didurbance.  For  the 
larged  part  of  it  was  fo  well  fortified  by  nature,  that  it  dood  in  no 
need  of  the  defence  of  art. 


‘ The  enemy  ?<?■ 
trtuts  out  of 

Attica. 


fci'on. 


The  news  of  this  arrived  at  Sparta,  during  the  celebration  of  fome 
public  fedival.  They  fet  light  by  it ;  allured,  that  fo  foon  as  they 
appeared  in  fight,  the  enemy  would  either  abandon  it,  or  the  place 
be  recovered  by  an  eafy  effort.  And  they  were  fomething  more  dila¬ 
tory,  becaufe  their  army  was  yet  in  Attica. 

The  Athenians,  having  compleated  their  works  on  the  fide  to¬ 
wards  the  land  and  on  the  other  neceflary  fpots  in  the  fpace  of  fix 
days,  leave  Demodhenes  with  five  fhips  to  guard  it,  and  with 
the  larger  number  refumed  their  voyage  for  Corcyra  and  Sicily. 

But  the  Peloponnefians  in  Attica  were  no  fooner  advertifed  of  this 
feizure  of  Pylus,  than  they  marched  back  with  all  expedition.  The 
Lacedaemonians  and  Agis  their  king  regarded  this  affair  of  Pylus  as 
their  own  domedic  concern.  And  befides,  as  they  had  made  the  in¬ 
road  early  in  the  year  and  whild  the  corn  was  yet  green,  many  of 
them  laboured  under  a  fcarcity  of  provifions.  The  weather  alfo, 
which  proved  tempeduous  beyond  what  was  ufual  in  that  feafon,  had 
very  much  incommoded  the  army.  In  this  manner,  many  accidents 
concurred  to  accelerate  their  retreat,  and  to  render  this  the  Ihorted  of 
all  their  invafions.  For  the  whole  of  their  day  in  Attica  was  but 
fifteen  days. 

About  the  fame  time  Simonides  an  Athenian  commander,  having 
gathered  together  a  fmall  party  of  Athenians  from  the  neighbouring 

garrifons 
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garrifons  and  a  body  of  the  circumjacent  dependents,  took  poffeflion 
of  Eton  in  Thrace,  a  colony  of  the  Mendeans.  It  had  de¬ 
clared  againft  the  Athenians,  but  was  now  put  into  their  hands  by 
treachery.  Yet,  the  Chalcideans  and  Bottia^ans  coming  immedi¬ 
ately  to  its  relief,  he  was  beat  out  of  it  again,  and  loft  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  his  men. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Peloponnefians  out  of  Attica,  the  Spar-  Steps  for  t-;e 
tans ,  2  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  their  allies  who  lay  the  neared, 

marched  without  lofs  of  time  to  the  recovery  of  Pylus.  The  reft  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  longer  in  their  approach,  as  but  juft  re¬ 
turned  from  another  expedition.  Yet  a  fummons  had  been  fent  all 
round  Peloponnefus,  to  march  direCtly  for  Pylus.  Their  fleet  of 
flxty  fail  was  alfo  remanded  from  Corcyra,  which  being  tranfported 
by  land  over  the  ifthmus  of  Leucas  arrive  before  Pylus,  undeferied 
by  the  Athenians  who  lay  at  Zacynthus.  And  by  this  time  the  land- 
army  had  alfo  approached. 

Demofthenes,  before  the  coming  up  of  thePeloponneflan  fleet,  had 
timely  difpatched  two  veflels  to  Eurymedon  and  the  Athenians  on 
board  that  fleet  now  lying  at  Zacynthus,  prefling  them  to  return  as 
the  place  was  in  danger  of  being  loft  j  which  veflels  made  the  bed  of 
their  way,  in  purfuance  of  the  earned:  commands  of  Demoflhcnes. 

But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  now  preparing  to  attack  the  fortrefs  *.7 ' r  Laced.*?- 
both  by  land  and  fea,  prefuming  it  would  eafily  be  deflroyed,  as  the  f 

work  had  been  raifed  with  fo  much  precipitation  and  was  defended  sPhaftt-:i1- 


re- 


by  fo  fmall  a  number  of  hands.  But,  as  they  alfo  cxpe&ed  the 
turn  of  the  Athenian  fliips  from  Zacynthus,  they  defigned,  in  cafe 
they  took  not  the  place  before,  to  bar  up  the  mouths  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  fo  as  to  render  the  entrance  impracticable  to  the  Athenians. 
For  an  ifle  which  is  called  SphaCteria,  lying  before  and  at  a  fmall 

2  The  reader  will  he  plea  fed  to  take  no-  the  nobleft  perfons  in  the  community,  as  is 
tice^  that  the  word  Spar  tents  is  here  cm-  plain  from  the  fequch 
phatical.  It  means  thofe  oi  the  fir  ft  clafs. 
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didance,  locks  it  up  and  rendereth  the  mouths  of  the  harbour  nar¬ 
row  ;  that  near  the  fortrefs  of  the  Athenians  and  Pylus  a  paflage  for 
two  flips  only  abread,  and  that  between  the  other  points  of  land 
for  eight  or  nine.  The  whole  of  it,  as  defart,  was  overgrown  with 
*-  i  ’  mite,  wood  and  quite  untrod,  and  the  compafs  of  it  at  moll;  is  about  *  fif¬ 
teen  ft  chi ia.  They  were  therefore  intent  on  {hutting  up  thefe  en¬ 
trances  with  fi^ips  moored  clofe  together  and  their  heads  towards  the 

lea.  And  to  prevent  the  moledation  apprehended  fhould  the  enemy 
take  podedion  of  this  ifland,  they  threw  into  it  a  body  of  their 

heavy-armed,  and  polled  another  body  on  the  oppofite  fliore  ; - 

for  by  thefe  difpofitions  the  Athenians  would  be  incommoded  from 
the  ifland,  and  excluded  from  landing  on  the  main-land :  And,  as  on 
the  open  coad  of  Pylus  without  the  harbour  there  is  no  road  where 
flips  can  lie,  they  would  be  deprived  of  a  ftation  from  whence  to 
fuceour  the  befieged  :  And  thus,  without  the  hazard  of  a  naval  en¬ 
gagement  it  was  probable  they  fhould  get  poflefion  of  the  place,  as 
the  quantity  of  provifions  in  it  could  be  but  finall,  fince  the  feizure 
had  been  executed  with  flender  preparation.  —  Afting  upon  thefe 
motives,  they  threw  the  body  of  heavy-armed  into  the  ifland,  who 
were  draughted  by  lot  out  of  all  the  bands.  Thefe  for  a  time  were 
fucceflively  relieved  by  others.  But  the  laff  body,  who  guarded  that 
poll  and  were  forced  to  continue  in  it,  confided  of  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  exclufive  of  the  Helots  who  attended  them.  And 
thefe  were  commanded  by  Epitadas  the  foil  of  Molobrus. 

Dcmoflhenes.  Demoflhenes,  perceiving  by  thefe  difpofitions  that  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  would  attack  him  by  land  and  fea,  provided  for  his  own  de¬ 
fence.  The  triremes  yet  remaining  with  him  he  drew  afiore,  and 
ranged  them  by  way  of  palifade  before  the  fortrefs.  The  mari¬ 
ners  he  armed  with  bucklers,  forry  ones  indeed,  as  mod  of  them 
were  only  twigs  of  ofier  plaited.  Better  arms  were  not  to  be 
procured  in  fo  defart  a  place.  And  even  thefe  they  had  taken  out  of 
a  cruizer  of  thirty  oars  and  a  light  packet  belonging  to  Meffenians, 

who 
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who  happened  accidentally  to  put  in.  The  Meflenians  on  board 
them  were  about  forty  heavy-armed,  whom  he  ranged  amongft  his 
own  body.  The  greater  part  therefore  of  the  unarmed  as  well  as 
fome  who  had  armour  he  placed  on  the  ftrongeft  parts  of  the  for- 
trefs  towards  the  continent,  with  orders  to’  beat  off  the  land-army 
whenever  they  approached.  And  having  feledted  from  his  whole 
number  lixty  heavy-armed  and  a  few  archers,  he  marched  out  of 
the  fortrefs  to  that  part  of  the  beach  where  he  expe&ed  the  enemy 
would  endeavour  to  land.  The  fhore  indeed  was  rough  and  rocky, 
and  bordered  on  the  main-fea;  yet,  as  the  wall  was  weakeft  in  this 
quarter,  he  judged  it  would  fooneft  tempt  and  animate  an  aflault. 

For  never  imagining  they  fhould  be  out-numbered  in  /hipping,  they 
had  left  the  wall  on  this  fide  but  weak ;  and,  /hould  the  enemy 
now  force  a  landing,  the  place  would  undoubtedly  be  loft. 

Senfible  of  this,  and  determined  if  poftible  to  prevent  their  land¬ 
ing,  Demofthenes  ported  himfelf  with  his  chofen  band  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  water,  and  endeavoured  to  animate  them  by  the  follow- 
lowing  harangue. 

“MY  fellow-foldiers,  here  ported  with  me  in  this  dangerous  fi-  Speech  cf  De- 
“  tuation,  I  conjure  you,  in  fo  urgent  an  extremity,  to  throw  away 
“  all  fuperfluous  wifdom.  Let  not  a  foul  amongft  you  compute  the 
“  perils  which  now  inviron  us,  but  regardlefs  of  the  ifiue  and  infpi- 
“  rited  by  hope  let  him  charge  the  foe,  and  be  confident  of  fuccefs. 

“  A  fituation  defperate  like  ^his  alloweth  no  room  for  calm  confidera- 
“  tion,  but  demands  the  m<5ft  precipitate  venture.  Superior  advan- 
“  tages  however  are  along  with  us ;  —  of  this  I  am  convinced,  pro- 
“  vided  we  only  ftand  firm  together,  and  fcorning  to  be  terrified  at 
‘‘  the  number  of  our  foes  do  not  wilfully  betray  thofe  advantages 
“  which  are  now  in  our  favour.  The  /Lore  is  moft  difficult  of  ac- 
“  cefs : — This  in  my  judgment  makes  abundantly  for  us ;  —  This 
will  fupport  us,  if  wc  keep  our  ground.  But  if  we  give  way, 
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“  difficult  as  it  is  now,  their  landing  will  be  eafy  —  when  there  are 
“  none  to  obftrudt  it.  Nay,  what  is  worfe,  we  fhall  make  the  enemy 
“  more  furious,  when,  if  we  may  afterwards  prefs  hard  upon  him, 
“  it  is  no  longer  in  his  power  to  re-embark  with  eafe.  For  fo  long 
“  as  they  continue  on  board  they  may  moft  eafily  be  encountered; 
“  whilft  they  are  bufy  in  landing,  they  cannot  fo  far  over-match  us, 
“  as  that  we  ought  to  fhrink  before  their  numbers.  Large  tho’ 
“  they  be,  the  fpot  of  adlion  will  be  fmall  for  want  of  ground  to 
“  draw  up  in  order.  What  tho’  their  force  be  fuperior  for  the  land, 
“  that  advantage  will  be  loft  in  their  prefent  fervice,  when  they  muft 
“  a <L"t  from  their  veifels  and  on  the  water,  where  many  lucky  contin- 
"  gencies  are  requifite.  And  thus  am  I  fatisfied,  that  with  thefe 
“  difadvantages  they  are  but  merely  a  balance  for  our  fmallnefs  of 
“  number. 

“  As  for  you,  O  Athenians,  who  are  now  prefent,  and  who,  by 
“  the  long  experience  of  frequent  defcents,  are  perfectly  convinced 
“  that  men,  who  ftand  firm  and  fcorn  to  give  way  before  the  dafh  of 
“  the  furge  or  the  menacing  approach  of  a  veffel,  can  never  be  beat 
“  off  —  from  you  I  infift,  that  firmly  embodied  together  and  charg- 
“  ing  the  enemy  on  the  very  margin  of  the  water,  you  preferve  all  us 
“  who  are  here,  and  preferve  this  fortrefs.” 

I  N  this  manner  Demofthenes  having  /encouraged  his  men,  the 
Athenians  became  more  animated  than  ever;  and,  marching  forwards 
to  the  very  margin  of  the  fea,  polled  themfelves  there  in  order  of 
battle.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  alfo  in  motion  ;  their  land-force 
was  marching  to  affault  the  fortrefs,  and  their  fleet  was  approaching 
the  fhore.  It  confifted  of  forty-three  veffels,  and  a  Spartan ,  Thra- 
fymelidas  the  fon  of  Crateficks,  was  on  board  as  admiral.  He 
fleered  diredtly  for  the  fpot  on  which  Demofthenes  expedted  his 
coming.  In  this  manner  were  the  Athenians  aflaulted  on  both  fides, 
by  land  and  fea. 


The 
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The  fifips  of  the  enemy  came  on  in  fmall  divifions,  becaufc  there  attaci‘ 
was  not  room  for  larger.  They  flackened  by  intervals,  and  endea¬ 
voured  by  turns  to  force  their  landing.  They  were  brave  to  a  man, 
and  mutually  animated  one  another  to  beat  off  the  Athenians  and 

feize  the  fortrefs. 

But  Brafidas  fignalized  himfelf  above  them  all.  He  commanded  Brafidas.' 
a  trireme  ;  and  obferving  that  the  other  commanders  and  pilots, 
tho'  they  knew  they  could  run  aground,  yet  kept  aloof  becaufe  the 
lhore  was  craggy,  and  Ihunned  every  hazard  of  Having  their  veffels, 
he  fhouted  aloud,  “  that  it  was  fiiameful  for  the  faving  of  timber  to 
“  fuffer  enemies  to  raife  fortifications  within  their  territory.”  He 
encouraged  them  on  the  contrary  “  to  force  their  landing,  tho’  they 
tc  dafhed  their  veffels  to  pieces begging  the  confederates  “  in  this 
tl  juncture  not  to  refufe  bellowing  their  fifips  on  the  Lacedaemo- 
“  nians  in  lieu  of  the  great  fervices  they  had  done  them,  but  to  run 
“  them  afhore,  and  landing  at  all  adventures  to  feize  the  enemy  and 
<£  the  fortrefs.”  In  this  manner  he  animated  others,  and  having 
compelled  his  own  pilot  to  run  the  veffel  afhore,  he  was  at  once  upon 
the  flairs,  and  endeavouring  to  get  down  was  beat  back  by  the 
Athenians.  After  many  wounds  received,  he  fainted  with  lofs  of 
blood ;  and  falling  down  upon  the  gunnel,  his  Afield  tumbled  over 
into  the  water.  It  was  brought  afhore  and  taken  up  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  afterwards  made  it  a  part  of  the  trophy,  which  they 
eredled  for  this  attack. 

The  others  indeed  with  equal  fpirit  endeavoured  but  yet  could  not 
poffibly  land,  as  the  ground  was  difficult  of  accefs,  and  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  flood  firm  and  no  where  at  all  gave  way.  Such  now  was  the 
ft  range  reverfe  of  fortune,  that  the  Athenians  upon  land,  upon  La¬ 
conic  land,  beat  off  the  Lacedaemonians  who  were  fighting  from  the 
water;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  from  fifips  were  endeavouring  a 
defeent  upon  their  own  now  hoftile  territory  again fl  Athenians.  For 
at  this  period  of  time  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  tbofc  were 
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The  Atheni¬ 
ans  reinforced \ 


Jlnd  attack  in 
their  turn. 


land-men  and  excelled  moll  in  land-engagements,  but  that  thefe  were 
fea-men  and  made  the  beft  figure  at  tea. 

The  attack  was  continued  the  whole  day  and  part  of  the  next  be¬ 
fore  it  was  given  up.  On  the  third  day,  they  detached  feme  veflels 
to  Afine  to  fetch  timber  for  engines,  hoping  by  them  to  accomplilh 
the  taking  of  the  wall  adjacent  to  the  harbour,  which  tho’  of  a 
greater  height  yet  might  eafier  be  approached  by  fea. 

During  this  paufe,  forty  fail  of  Athenians  came  up  from  Zacynthus. 
This  fleet  had  been  enlarged  by  the  accefiion  of  fome  guard-fhips 

from  off  the  ftation  of  Naupaftus,  and  four  fail  of  Chians.  Thefe 
no  fooner  difeovered  the  main  land  about  Pylus  and  the  ifland  Sphac- 
teria  to  be  full  of  armed  foldiers,  the  harbour  alfo  to  be  occupied  by 
the  fhips  of  the  enemy  which  lay  quiet  in  their  polls,  than  per¬ 
plexed  how  to  aft  they  failed  back  for  the  prefent  to  the  ifle  of  Prote 

h 

not  far  diftant  and  defart,  and  there  fpent  the  night. 

The  day  following,  being  formed  into  the  order  of  battle,  they 

fhewed  themfelves  again  as  ready  for  engagement,  fhould  the  enemy 

venture  to  Hand  out  againfl  them  into  the  open  lea ;  and  if  not,  were 

determined  to  force  their  way  into  the  harbour.  The  enemy  flilt 

kept  in  the  fame  quiet  pofture,  nor  fet  about  executing  their  former 

defign  of  barring  the  entrances.  They  continued  in  their  ufual  pofition 
along  the  Ihore,  when  they  had  manned  their  velfels,  and  got  every 

thing  ready  to  engage  the  alfailants  fhould  they  break  into  the  har¬ 
bour,  where  there  was  no  danger  of  being  llraitened  for  room. 
The  Athenians,  perceiving  their  intent,  broke  into  the  harbour 
at  both  entrances.  Falling  there  upon  the  greater  number  of  vefiels 
now  advanced  into  deep  water  to  obftruft  the  palfage,  they  put  them 
to  flight ;  and  following  the  chace,  which  could  be  but  Ihort,  they 

fluttered  feveral,  and  took  five,  one  of  which  had  her  whole  crew 
on  board.  They  proceeded  to  attack  the  reft,  which  had  fled  amain 
towards  the  fhore.  Some  moreover,  which  had  juft  been  manned 
were  difabled  before  they  could  lunch  into  the  deep.  Others, 

deferted 
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deferted  by  the  mariners  who  had  fled  along  the  fhore,  they  fattened 
to  their  own,  and  towed  away  empty.  The  Lacedaemonians  feeing 
thefe  things,  and  prodigioufly  alarmed  at  the  fad  event,  -left  now  the 
communication  fhould  be  cut  off  with  the  body  in  the  ifland,  rufhed 

I 

down  with  all  their  force  to  prevent  it.  Armed  as  they  were  they 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  catching  hold  of  the  vefiels  in  tow 
pulled  them  back  towards  the  fhore.  It  was  now  the  apprehension 
of  every  foul  amongft  them,  that  the  buflnefs  flagged  wherever  he 
himfelf  was  not  prefent.  Great  was  the  tumult  in  this  conteft  for 
the  flhips,  inverting  the  general  cuflom  of  both  contending  parties. 

For  the  Lacedemonians,  inflamed  and  terrified,  fought  a  fea-flght 
(if  it  may  be  fo  exprefled)  from  the  fhore  :  The  Athenians,  already 
victorious,  and  eager  to  give  their  good-fortune  its  utmott  completion, 
fought  a  land-battle  from  on  board.  The  ftruggle  on  both  Tides  was 
long  and  laborious,  and  blood  was  abundantly  fhed  before  the  difpute 
could  be  ended.  But  at  length  the  Lacedaemonians  recovered  all  their 
empty  vefiels,  excepting  fuch  as  had  been  taken  on  the  firft  onfet. 

Each  party  being  retired  to  their  refpeCtive  pofts,  the  Athenians  erect¬ 
ed  a  trophy,  and  delivered  up  the  dead,  and  were  matters  of  all  the 
wreck  and  fliatters  of  the  a&ion.  Then,  without  lofs  of  time,  they  And 
ranged  their  vefiels  in  circuit  quite  round  the  ifland,  and  kept  a  ttriCt  Sphadeiu- 
watch,  as  having  intercepted  the  body  of  men  which  was  polled  there. 

But  the  Peloponnefians  on  the  main-land,  with  the  accefilon  of  their 
auxiliaries  who  had  now  joined  them,  remained  upon  the  oppofite 
fhore  near  Pylus. 

When  the  news  of  this  aCtion  at  Pylus  was  brought  to  Sparta,  it  The  Spartan* 
was  refolved,  as  the  great  calamity  was  fo  urgent,  that  the  nwgiflrates  hJb!y  PtrPUx- 
in  perfon  fhould  repair  to  the  camp,  and  confult  upon  the  very  fpot 
what  refoilrce  they  had  left.  And  when  their  own  eyes  had  fhewed 

them  the  impofiibility  of  relieving  their  men,  and  they  wpre  loth  to 
leave  them  in  the  wretched  extremity  either  of  perithing  by  famine, 
or,  overpowered  by  fuperior  numbers,  of  being  fliamefully  made  pri- 

ioners. 
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loners,  it  was  concluded  “  to  fend  to  the  Athenian  commanders  to 
“  ask  a  fufpenfionof  arms  at  Pylus,  whilft  they  difpatched  an  em- 
“  bafly  to  Athens  to  procure  an  accommodation,  and  to  obtain  leave 
“  as  foon  as  poflible  to  fetch  off  their  Spartans."  Thefe  commanders 
accepting  the  propofal,  the  fufpenfion  was  agreed  upon  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions. 


A  fufpenfwn  of  u  THAT  the  Lacedemonians  fliould  immediately  deliver  up  the 
armj'  t(  fliips  in  which  they  had  fought;  and  all  the  flips  of  war  in  gene- 

“  ral,  which  they  had  any  where  in  Laconia,  they  fliould  bring  to 
“  Pylus,  and  deliver  up  to  the  Athenians.  That  they  fliould  refrain 
“  from  making  any  attempt  whatever  upon  the  fortrefs,  either  by  fea 
“  or  land.” 

<c  That  the  Athenians  fliould  permit  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
“  main-land  to  carry  over  a  ftated  quantity  of  provilions  to  thofe  in 

the  ifland,  two  Attic  *  chcenix  s  of  meal,  with  two  cotyls  of  wine,  and 
«*  a  piece  of  flefli  for  every  Spartan,  and  a  moiety  of  each  for  every 
“  fervant.  Thefe  provifions  to  be  carried  thither  under  the  infpec- 
“  tion  of  the  Athenians ;  and  no  veflels  whatever  to  crofs  over  with- 
“  out  permiflion.” 

“  That  the  Athenians,  notwithftanding,  be  at  liberty  to  continue 

their  guard  round  the  ifland,  but  not  to  land  upon  it;  and  fliould 
“  refrain  from  giving  any  annoyance  to  the  army  of  the  Peloponne- 
“  flans,  either  by  fea  or  land.” 

“  That  if  either  party  fliould  violate  thefe  conditions  either  in  the 
“  whole  or  any  part  whatever,  the  truce  to  be  immediately  void ; 

“  otherwife,  to  continue  in  force  till  the  return  of  the  Lacedcemonian 
“  embafly  from  Athens.” 

“  That  the  Athenians  fliould  convoy  that  embafly  thither  and  back 
“  again  in  a  trireme.” 

•  More  than  two  pints  of  meal,  and  one  pint  of  wine,  Engll/h  mcafurc. 


“  That 
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“  That  upon  their  return  the  truce  fhould  be  ended,  when  the 
“  Athenians  fhould  reftore  the  fhips  now  delivered  to  them,  in  the 
“  fame  number  and  condition  as  they  were  in  before.” 

On  thefe  conditions  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  took  place,  in  purfuance 
of  which  the  fhips  were  delivered  up  to  the  number  of  fixty,  and  the 
embaffadors  difpatched  away,  who  arriving  at  Athens,  addrefled  them- 
felves  as  followeth  : 


“  HITHER,  O  Athenians,  we  are  fent  on  the  part  of  the  La-  ^cedafn'*' 
cedremonians,  to  negotiate  with  you  in  behalf  of  their  citizens  in  man  tmkajry. 
the  ifland,  and  to  propofe  an  expedient  which  will  tend  very  much 
to  your  advantage,  and  will  at  the  fame  time  preferve  as  much  as 
poflible  our  own  honour,  in  the  great  calamity  with  which  we  arc 
at  prefent  befet.  It  is  not  our  purpofe  to  run  out  into  a  long  un- 
accuftomed  flow  of  words.  We  fliall  adhere  to  the  rule  of  our 
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“  country,  to  fpare  many  words  where  few  may  fuffice ;  and  then 
“  only  to  enlarge,  when  the  important  occafion  requireth  an  exadt 
“  detail  for  the  more  judicious  regulation  of  neceflary  adts.  Receive 
<c  therefore  our  difcourfe  with  an  attention  cleared  of  enmity.  Be  in- 
“  formed  as  men  of  underflanding  ought  ;  and  conclude  that  you  are 
“  only  to  be  put  in  mind  of  that  judicious  method  of  procedure,  of 
“  which  yourfelves  are  fuch  competent  judges. 

“  You  have  now  an  opportunity  at  hand  to  improve  a  prefent  fuc- 
“  cefs  to  your  own  interefl:  and  credit,  to  fecure  the  poflefiion  of  what 
“  you  have  hitherto  acquired,  and  to  adorn  it  with  the  acceflion  of 
“  honour  and  glory.  You  are  only  to  avoid  that  infolence  of  mind 
“  fo  frequent  to  men  who  have  been,  till  the  prefent,  flrangers  to 
“  fuccefs.  Such  men  are  ever  apt  to  prefume  too  much  on  larger 
“  acquifitions,  tho’  merely  becaufc  their  prefent  profperity  was  be- 
u  yond  their  expectation :  Whilfl;  they,  who  have  experienced  the 
frequent  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  have  gained  a  more  judicious  turn, 

“  and 
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«  and  prefame  the  lead:  upon  continuance  of  fuccefs.  And  there  is 
“  the  higheft  reafon  to  conclude,  that  experience  hath  improved  the 
“  commonwealth  of  Athens  and  us  Lacedaemonians  in  this  piece  of 
“  wifdom,  much  more  than  any  other  people. 

tc  But  be  affured  of  it  now,  when  you  behold  the  calamities  with 
“  which  we  are  at  prefent  invironed;  —  we,  who  inverted  with  the 
tc  highert  honours  and  dignities  of  Greece,  are  this  moment  addref- 
“  fing  ourfelves  to  you,  begging  fuch  favours  as  we  formerly  thought 
“  were  more  peculiarly  lodged  in  our  own  difpenfation.  Not  that 
“  we  are  thus  reduced  through  failure  of  our  lfrength,  or  through 
“  former  rtrength  too  haughtily  exerted,  but  merely  through  the 
“  weight  of  fuch  unforefeen  difarters  as  continually  happen,  and  to 
“  which  the  whole  of  mankind  alike  are  ever  fubjedt.  And  from 
“  hence  k  is  right  that  you  fhould  learn,  amidft  the  prefent  rtrength 
“  of  your  State  and  its  late  acquifitions,  that  fortune  may  not  always 
“  declare  upon  your  rtde.  Wife  indeed  are  they,  who  in  their  efti- 
“  mates  of  fuccefs  make  judicious  allowances  for  chance.  Such  are 
“  beft  able  to  bear  the  alternatives  of  calamity  with  prudence  and 
“  temper.  Such  will  form  their  judgments  of  war,  not  as  the  infal- 
“  lible  means  of  accomplifhing  whatever  fcheme  they  pleafe  to  un- 
4‘  dertake,  but  as  deriving  its  effects  from  the  guidance  of  fortune. 
“  Such  are  the  perfons  who  are  moft  of  all  exempted  from  fatal  mif- 
4‘  carriages  5  becaufe  they  are  not  puffed  up  by  prefuming  too  far  on 
“  prefent  profperity,  and  would  gladly  acquiefce  in  the  peaceable  en- 

“  joyment  of  what  they  now  polfefs. 

“  It  concerns  your  honour,  Athenians,  to  deal  in  this  manner  with 
“  us,  left,  in  cafe  you  now  reject  our  propofals,  when  you  your- 
“  felves  in  future  times  mifcarry  (many  fuch  events  muft  happen), 
“  your  prefent  good-fortune  may  then  be  perverfely  afcribed  to 
“  chance,  even  tho’  you  are  now  able  to  deliver  down  to  pofterity 
“  the  fame  of  your  power  and  moderation  beyond  a  poftibility  of 
“  blemiih.  The  Lacedemonians  invite  you  to  agreement,  and  a  con- 

“  clufion 
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clufion  of  the  war.  They  offer  you  peace  and  alliance,  nay  friend- 
fhip  in  its  whole  extent,  and  the  exchange  of  good  oilices  mutu¬ 
ally  revived  ;  demanding  nothing  in  return  but  their  citizens  out  of 
the  ifland.  To  this  Hep  they  have  condefcended  rather  than  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  dangers  incidental  on  either  fide,  fhould  they  either 
feize  fome  favourable  opportunity  to  force  their  efcape  by  arms,  or 
holding  out  to  the  laft  againfl  your  blockade,  be  reduced  with  all 
the  aggravations  of  defeat.  Great  enmities,  in  our  opinion,  may 

the  fooneft  be  brought  to  a  firm  determination - not  when  cither 

party  having  exerted  all  their  ftrength,  and  gained  the  far  greater 
fuperiority  in  war,  dil'dains  the  fair  accommodation,  and  relieth  on 
that  forced  acquiefcence  which  neceflitated  oaths  impoil  ;  hut  ra¬ 
ther,  when  tho’  victory  be  within  their  reach,  they  recollect  huma¬ 
nity,  and  having  fucceeded  by  valour  quite  beyond  their  expedta- 
tions,  determine  the  conteft  with  temper  and  moderation.  Then 
the  foe,  who  hath  not  felt  the  extremity  of  force,  is  henceforth 
difarmed  by  the  ftrength  of  gratitude,  and  is  more  fecurely  bound 
by  the  affedtions  of  his  own  mind  to  abide  for  the  future  by  all 
his  compacts.  Such  ready  deference  mankind  are  more  apt  to 
fliew  towards  thofe  who  have  been  with  a  remarkable  fuperiority 
their  enemies,  than  to  inch  as  they  have  oppofed  in  more  equal 
competition.  It  is  natural,  when  men  take  the  method  of  volun¬ 
tary  fubmiffion,  for  the  plcafing  conteft  of  generofity  to  be  kindled 
between  them ;  but  to  hazard  the  laft  extremities,  and  even  grow 
defperate  againfl  that  luughtincfs  which  will  not  relent. 

“  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  crifis  come  to  eftedt  fiieh  a  plcafing  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  us  both,  before  the  intervention  of  fome  incu¬ 
rable  event  to  ulcerate  our  paffions,  which  may  lay  us  under  the 
fad  neccflity  of  maintaining  an  eternal  enmity  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  in  regard  to  you,  and  you  lofe  the  benefit  of  thofe  advanta¬ 
geous  offers  we  now  lay  within  your  option.  Whilll  the  event  is 
yet  undetermined,  whilll  the  acquifition  of  glory,  and  of  our 

“  fiiendfh’p 
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“  friendlhip  is  within  your  reach,  whilft  yet  we  only  feel  the  weight 
“  of  a  fupportable  calamity,  and  are  clear  from  foul  difgrace,  let  us 
“  now  be  mutually  reconciled  ;  let  us  give  the  preference  to  peace 
“  over  war,  and  effeduate  a  ceffation  of  miferies  to  the  other  Gre- 
“  cians.  The  honour  of  fuch  an  event  will  by  them  be  more  abun- 
“  dandy  afcribed  to  you.  At  prefent  they  are  engaged  in  a  per- 
“  plexing  warfare,  unable  yet  to  pronounce  its  authors.  But  in  cafe 
“  a  reconciliation  now  take  place,  a  point  for  the  moll  part  within 
“  your  decifion,  they  will  gratefully  acknowledge  you  for  generous 
“  benefadors. 

“  If  then  you  thus  determine,  you  gain  an  opportunity  to  render 
“  the  Lacedaemonians  your  firm  and  Lifting  friends,  fince  now  they 
“  requeft  your  friendlhip,  and  choofe  to  be  obliged  rather  than  com- 
“  pelled.  Refled  within  yourfelves  how  many  benefits  muft  in  all 
**  probability  refult  from  fuch  a  lucky  coincidence.  For  you  cannot 
**  but  know,  that  when  we  and  you  fhall  ad  with  unanimity,  the  reft 
“  of  Greece,  confcious  of  inferiority,  will  pay  us  the  utmoft  honour 
**  and  regard.” 

The  Lacedaemonians  talked  in  this  ftrain  upon  the  prefumption, 
that  the  Athenians  had  formerly  been  defirous  of  peace,  and  had  been 
obftruded  merely  through  their  oppofition  ;  but  now,  thus  freely  ten¬ 
der’d,  they  would  accept  it  with  joy,  and  give  up  the  men.  The 
Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  reckoning  the  Spartans  in  the  ifland  al¬ 
ready  in  their  power,  imagined  that  a  peace  would  be  at  any  time  in 
their  own  option,  and  were  now  very  eager  to  improve  their  prefent 
fuccefs.  But  fuch  a  meafure  was  infilled  upon  moft  of  all  by  Cleon 
the  fon  of  Cleametus,  die  greateft  demagogue  at  this  time,  and  moft  in 
credit  with  the  people.  It  was  he  who  perfuaded  them  to  return  the 
following  anfwer. 


THAT, 
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“  THAT,  previous  to  all  accommodation,  the  Spartans  {hut  up  A/™'™/  tht 
“  in  the  ifland  muft  deliver  up  their  arms  and  their  perfons,  and  be 
“  brought  prifoners  to  Athens.  When  this  was  done,  and  the  Lace- 
“  damonians  had  furrender’d  Nifaea  and  Pegae,  and  Trcezene  and 
tc  Chalcis,  (of  which  places  they  had  not  poffeffed  themfelves  by 
“  arms,  but  in  purfuance  of  a  former  treaty,  when  diftrefs  exadted 
tc  compliance  from  the  Athenians,  and  they  had  been  obliged  upon 
cc  any  terms  to  purchafe  peace),  then  they  might  fetch  away  their 
“  countrymen,  and  conclude  a  peace  for  whatever  term  both  parties 
“  fhould  agree.” 

To  this  anfvver  the  Lacedaemonians  made  no  diredt  reply  3.  They  Nothing  ef- 
only  requefted  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed,  with  whom,  af-^^- 

ter  the  arguments  on  each  fide  fhould  be  freely  offered  and  difcuffed, 
they  might  agree  upon  fome  expedient  to  mutual  fatisfadfion.  Cleon 

upon  this  broke  out  into  loud  invedtives  againft  them,  affirming,  “  he 
“  knew  beforehand  that  they  intended  nothing  juft  or  fair ;  but  now 
tc  their  view  was  manifeft  to  all,  as  they  had  abfolutely  refufed  to 
“  have  any  tranfadfions  with  the  body  of  the  people ,  and  had  thus 
“  expreffed  a  defire  to  negotiate  with  a  fmall  committee :  If  their 
“  views  were  fair  and  upright,  he  called  upon  them  to  explain  them- 
“  felves  in  the  prefence  of  all.”  But  the  Lacedaemonians  perceiving 
that  nothing  they  could  urge  would  have  any  influence  on  the  people, 
and  in  cafe,  to  ward  off  the  diftrefs  they  feared,  they  fhould  make 
too  large  propofals,  thefe  offered  and  unaccepted,  would  expofe  them 
to  the  cenfure  of  their  confederates ;  and  that  further,  the  Athenians 
would  not  comply  with  their  demand  on  any  reafonable  terms ;  they 

3  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  12.  fays  further,  dors  replied  freely,  “  It  was  plain  they  fet  a 
That  the  Lacedaemonian  embaffadors  offer**  “  higher  value  on  Spartans  than  on  their 
ed  to  fet  at  liberty  an  equal  number  of  A  the-  “  own  citizens,  fince  they  judged  an  equal 
nians,  who  were  now  their  prifoners.  And,  number  of  tkc  latter  not  to  be  an  equi- 
when  this  offer  was  rejc&cd,  the  embafla-  “  valent.*’ 
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broke  off  all  farther  conference,  and  quitted  Athens.  The  very  mo- 

T be  truce  ends,  ment  they  return  to  Pylus,  the  truce  was  at  au  end.  The  Lacedae¬ 
monians  redemanded  their  Ships,  according  to  the  article  for  that  pur- 
pofe  agreed  on.  But  the  Athenians  objecting  fome  infraftions  to 
them,  luch  as  an  incurfion  towards  the  fortrefs,  exprefly  prohibited 
by  the  articles,  and  fome  other  matters  of  little  confequence,  abfo- 
Iutely  refufed  a  reflitution.  They  juftified  the  refufal  upon  this  ex- 
prefs  stipulation  between  them,  that  c£  if  the  conditions  were  in  any 
,£  degree  violated,  the  truce  Should  immediately  be  void.”  The  La¬ 
cedaemonians  protefled  againff  thefe  proceedings,  and  charging  the 
detention  of  their  Ships  with  the  higheft  injustice,  broke  off  all  fur¬ 
ther  debate,  and  prepared  for  war. 

Pylus  was  now  the  feene  in  which  both  thefe  warring  parties  ex¬ 
erted  their  utmoff  efforts.  The  Athenians  failed  the  whole  day 
round  tlae  ifland  with  two  Ships  in  an  opposite  courfe  ;  in  the  night, 
their  whole  fleet  was  Stationed  round  it  upon  guard,  except  on  that 
Side  towards  the  main-fea  when  the  weather  was  tempeftuous.  And 
to  Strengthen  their  guard,  they  had  now  received  a  reinforcement  of 
twenty  fail  from  Athens,  fo  that  the  number  of  their  Shipping 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  feventy.  The  PeloponneSians  maintained 
their  poSt  on  the  continent,  and  made  frequent  affaults  upon  the  fort: 
intent  all  along  to  feize  the  Sir  ft  favourable  opportunity,  and  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  prefervation  of  their  countrymen. 

Sicily.  In  Sicily,  this  while,  the  Syracufans  and  confederates,  augmenting 

the  number  of  their  guard-fhips  on  the  Station  of  Meffene  with  ano¬ 
ther  fquadron  they  had  fince  equipped,  from  Meffene  renewed  the 
war.  The  Locrians  Spared  no  pains  to  Spur  them  on  from  the  great 
averfion  they  bore  to  the  Rhegians.  Thcv  had  now  broke  into  the 
territories  of  the  latter  with  their  whole  force.  They  had  even  a 
mind  to  hazard  a  naval  engagement  againft  them,  as  they  faw  the 
number  of  Athenian  Ships  at  hand  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  and  had 
received  intelligence  that  the  larger  numbers  designed  for  this  fer- 
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vice  were  flopped  for  the  prefen t  to  block  up  the  iflc  of  Sphadleria. 
For  fhould  they  once  get  the  better  at  fea,  they  hoped,  as  they  then 
might  attack  Rhegium  both  by  fea  and  land,  to  find  it  an  eafy  con- 
queft,  and  fo  the  poflure  of  their  own  affairs  would  be  confiderably 
Rrengthened.  For  as  Rhegium,  which  is  a  promontory  of  Italy,  lies 
at  a  very  fmall  diflance  from  MefTene  in  Sicily,  they  could  then  pre¬ 
vent  the  approach  of  the  Athenians,  and  be  intirely  maflers  of  the 
jlrait.  This  ftrait  is  that  part  of  the  fea  w'hich  runs  between  Rhe¬ 
gium  and  MefTene,  and  over  which  lies  the  fhortefl  cut  from  Sicily 
to  the  continent.  It  is  the  place  which  was  formerly  called  Chary b- 
dis,  and  through  which  Ulyffes  is  faid  to  have  failed.  As  the  cur¬ 
rent  here  fets  in  ftrongly  from  two  great  feas,  the  Tyrrhene  and  Sici¬ 
lian,  and  runs  with  great  rapidity,  it  is  not  at  all  flrangc  that  it  fhould 
have  been  eflcemed  a  dangerous  paffage. 

Yet  in  the  very  middle  of  this  flrait  the  Syracufans  and  confede¬ 
rates,  with  a  number  of  (hips  little  more  than  thirty,  were  forced  to 
engage  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  the  difpute  beginning  about  a  vef- 
fel  that  was  paffing  through.  They  flood  away  to  oppofe  fixtecn 
fail  of  Athenians  and  eight  of  Rhegians.  They  were  worfled  by  the 
Athenians;  but  each  fide  feparated  in  hurry  and  confufion,  juft  as 
they  could,  to  their  feveral  flations  at  MefTene  and  Rhegium.  They 
lofl  one  fhip  in  this  adlion,  which  was  flopped  by  the  fudden  ap¬ 
proach  of  night. 

But  after  this,  the  Locrians  evacuated  the  territory  of  Rhegium, 
and  the  whole  collected  fleet  of  the  Syracufans  and  confederates  took 
a  new  Ration  at  Peloris  of  MefTene,  and  their  whole  land-force  at¬ 
tended.  The  Athenians  and  Rhegians  failing  up  to  their  Ration,  and 
finding  none  at  prefent  on  board  the  fhips,  rufhed  in  amongfl  them* 
Yet  they  loR  one  of  their  own  veflels  by  the  force  of  a  grappling- 
iron  faflencd  upon  it,  the  crew  of  which  was  faved  by  lwi mining. 
Immediately  after  this  the  Syracufans  got  on  board,  and  being  towed 
along  the  fliore  towards  MefTene,  the  Athenians  came  up  again  to  at- 
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tack  them ;  but,  the  enemy  running  off  into  the  deep  and  giving  the 
iirft  charge,  they  lofe  another  of  their  {hips.  Tho’  continuing  to  be 
towed  along  the  fhore,  and  to  charge  in  this  manner,  yet  the  Syra- 
cufans,  without  fuffering  any  lofs,  got  fafe  into  the  harbour  of  Mef- 
fene.  And  now  the  Athenians,  having  received  intelligence  that  Ca- 
marina  was  betrayed  to  the  Syracufans  by  Archias  and  his  accomplices, 
flood  away  for  that  place. 

In  the  mean  while  the  MefTenians,  with  their  whole  force  by  land, 
and  accompanied  by  their  fhips,  marched  away  againft  Chalcidic 
Naxus,  which  bordered  upon  their  own  territory.  The  flrfl:  day 
they  forced  the  Naxians  to  fhelter  themfelves  behind  their  walls,  and 
then  they  plundered  the  country.  The  day  following,  failing  up  the 
river  Acefine,  they  plundered  along  the  fhore,  and  with  their  land- 
fo^ce  made  an  aflault  upon  the  city.  The  Siculi,  who  live  upon  the 
mountains,  were  now  pouring  down  in  numbers  to  repel  the  Mefle- 
nians.  This  the  Naxians  perceiving,  became  more  courageous,  and 
animating  one  another  with  the  thought  that  the  Leontines  and  their 
other  Greek  allies  were  now  marching  to  their  relief,  they  fuddenly 
fully  out  of  the  city  and  fall  upon  the  MefTenians,  whom  they  put 

to  flight,  and  flaughtered  more  than  a  thoufand  of  them;  the  re¬ 
mainder,  with  difficulty,  efcaping  to  their  own  homes :  For  the  Bar¬ 
barians  attacked  them  upon  their  road,  and  made  great  havoc  of 
them.  The  fhips  upon  the  flation  of  Mcflene  brake  up  foon  after, 
withdrawing  refpeCtively  to  their  own  harbours. 

Immediately  the  Leontines  and  allies,  in  concert  with  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  appeared  before  MefTene,  as  now  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb. 
They  affaulted  it  on  all  fides;  the  Athenians  making  their  attempt 
from  their  fhips  on  the  fide  of  the  harbour,  whilfl  the  land-forces  did 
the  fame  on  the  body  of  the  place.  But  the  MefTenians,  and  a  party 
of  Locrians  commanded  by  Demoteles,  who  after  their  late  blow  had 
been  left  there  for  the  fecurity  of  the  place,  made  a  fudden  fally  from 
the  city,  and  falling  unexpectedly  on  the  army  of  the  Leontines,  put 
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part 


This 


was  no  fooner  perceived  by  the  Athenians,  than  they  threw  them- 


the  Mef- 


fenians,  who  had  loft  the  order  of  their  battle,  drove  them  again  be¬ 
hind  their  walls.  This  done,  having  erected  a  trophy,  they  put  over 
to  Rhegium.  And  after  this,  the  Grecians  of  Sicily  continued  a  land- 


one 


tion. 


At  Pylus,  the  Athenians  ftill  kept  the  Lacedaemonians  blocked  up  fylu* 
In  the  ifland,  and  the  army  of  the  Peloponnefians  remained  in  their 
old  poft  upon  the  continent,  in  a  ftate  of  inactivity.  Their  conftant 
guard  fubjeCted  the  Athenians  to  exceflive  hardihips,  flnce  provifions 
and  frefih  water  were  equally  fcarce.  There  was  but  one  Angle  foun¬ 
tain  for  their  ufe,  which  lay  within  the  fortrefs  of  Pylus,  and  yielded 
but  a  /lender  quantity  of  water.  The  majority  of  them  were  forced 
to  dig  into  the  gravel  upon  the  beach  of  the  fea,  and  take  up  with 
fiich  water  as  could  thus  be  got.  They  were  further  very  much 
ftraitned  in  their  ftatlon  for  want  of  room.  They  had  not  road 
enough  for  their  fhips  to  ride  in  with  tolerable  convenience,  fo  that 
alternately  one  divifion  lay  afhore  to  take  their  neceflary  repafls, 
whilft  the  other  lanched  more  to  fea.  But  what  difcouraged  them 
moft  was  the  length  of  the  blockade,  fo  contrary  to  what  they  had 
expeCfed.  They  had  imagined  a  few  days  fiege  would  have  worn  out 
a  body  of  men  /hut  up  in  a  barren  ifland,  and  having  only  falt-water 
for  their  drink.  But  this  had  been  redrelTed  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  by  a  public  edict  encouraged  all  who  were  willing  to  carry 
over  into  the  ifland  meal,  and  wine,  and  cheefe,  and  any  other  eat¬ 
able  which  might  enable  them  to  hold  out,  afligning  a  large  pecu¬ 
niary  reward  for  any  fuccefsful  attempt  of  this  nature,  anti  promifing 

freedom  to  every  Kelot  who  carried  them  provifions.  T  his  was  per¬ 
formed  through  a  feries  of  dangers  by  feveral ;  but  the  Helots  were 
moft  aCtive  of  all,  who  putting  off  hum  Pcloponnefos  (wherever 

thev 
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they  chanced  to  be)  landed  by  favour  of  the  dark  on  the  fide  of  the 
illand  which  lies  upon  the  main-fea.  Their  chief  precaution  was  to 
run  over  in  a  hard  train  of  wind.  I'or  whenever  the  wind  blew  from 

o 

the  fea,  they  were  in  lefs  danger  of  being  difeovered  by  the  guard 
of  triremes,  which  then  could  not  fafely  lie  quite  round  the  illand. 
In  executing  this  fcrvice  they  put  every  thing  to  hazard.  As  a  prior 
valuation  had  been  given  in,  they  run  their  velfels  on  fhore  at  all  ad¬ 
ventures;  and  the  heavy-armed  foldiers  were  ready  to  receive  them 
at  every  place  moft  convenient  for  landing.  Thofe  however,  who 
ventured  out  when  the  weather  was  calm,  were  certainly  intercepted. 
Such,  further,  as  were  expert  at  diving,  fwam  over  through  the  har¬ 
bour,  dragging  after  them  by  a  firing  bottles  filled  with  poppies  mixed 
up  with  honey  and  the  powder  of  linfeed.  Thefe  for  a  time  efcaped 
difeoverv,  but  were  afterwards  clofely  watched.  No  artifice  was  left 
unpradifed  on  either  fide;  fome  being  ever  intent  to  carry  provifions 
over,  and  others  to  intercept  them. 

'••r-s.  At  Athens,  in  the  mean  time,  the  people  being  informed  of  the 

hardfhips  to  which  their  own  forces  are  reduced,  and  that  thofe  in 
the  illand  receive  fupplies  of  provifion,  were  perplexed  how  to  ad. 
They  were  full  of  apprehenfions  left  the  winter  fhould  put  a  ftop  to 
their  fiege,  being  confcious  of  the  impofiibility  of  procuring  them 
fubfiftence  from  any  part  of  Peloponnefus ;  and  more  fo,  as  the  foil 
about  them  was  barren,  and  that  even  in  fummer  they  were  not  able 
to  furnifh  them  with  nccelfary  fupplies ;  that  further,  as  no  harbours 
were  in  the  parts  adjacent,  there  would  be  no  commodious  road  for 
their  (hipping ;  fo  that,  in  cafe  they  relaxed  their  guard,  the  befieged 

would  go  lecurely  away;  or  otherwife,  they  might  get  oft',  by  the 
favour  of  ftormy  weather,  in  thofe  velfels  which  brought  over  provi¬ 
fions.  But  they  were  moft  of  all  alarmed  at  the  condud  of  the  Lace- 
daimonians,  who,  becaufe  they  had  now  a  fife  refourcc  in  prolped, 
had  dilcontinucd  all  manner  of  negotiation.  In  a  word,  they  highly 
repented  the  refufal  of  their  former  offers. 

Cleon, 
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Cleon,  confcious  to  himfelf  that  the  blame  of  baffling  that  accom¬ 
modation  would  be  thrown  upon  him,  taxed  them  who  brought  the 
laff  advices  as  broachers  of  falfhoods.  But  thofe  who  had  been  fent 
to  make  the  report,  demanded,  “  fince  they  could  not  be  credited, 
«  that  a  deputation  might  be  fent  to  know  its  truth.”  For  which 
office  Cleon  himfelf  was  nominated  by  the  Athenians,  in  conjunction 
with  Theogenes. 

But  now  he  plainly  faw,  that  he  muft  either  be  neceffitated  to 
make  the  fame  report  as  thofe  had  done  whom  he  had  charged  with 
falfhood ;  or,  fhould  he  report  differently,  muff  foon  be  convicted  of 
a  lye.  He  perceived  alfo,  that  the  inclinations  of  the  people  were 
moftly  bent  on  an  ample  reinforcement ;  upon  which,  he  ventured 
to  give  them  this  further  advice  — —  That  “  fending  a  deputation  on 
<f  fuch  an  errand  was  quite  fuperfluous,  ffnce  opportunities  might  be 
“  loft  by  fo  dilatory  a  meafure :  If  they  were  really  convinced  of  the 
“  truth  of  the  report,  they  fhould  at  once  put  to  fea  againft  their 


“  enemies.” 


He 


cias  fon  of  Niceratus,  who  at  that  time  prefided  over  the  military 

affairs.  He  hated  him,  and  fneered  him  thus  -  That  “  if  their 

“  generals  were  really  men,  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  fail  thi- 
“  ther  with  an  additional  ftrength,  and  make  a  feizure  of  thofe  in 


“  the  iflandj  for  his  own  part,  was  he  in  command,  he  would  do  it 


a 


in  a  trice. 


n 


The  Athenians  began  immediately  to  clamour  and 


“  To  take  what  force  he  plcafed,  and  to  perform  the  for- 


rail  at  Cleon,  for  not  inftantly  fetting  about  that  cnterprife  himfelf, 
which  to  him  appeared  fo  eafy.  This  Nicias  laying  hold  of,  cha¬ 
grined  at  the  fame  time  by  the  lhccr  upon  himfelf,  called  upon  him 

aloud 

“  vice  in  his  ftcad.”  Cleon,  imagining  this  to  be  a  mere  verbal  of¬ 
fer,  declared  himfelf  ready.  But  when  lie  found  that  Nicias  was 
earned:  in  the  point  of  refignation,  he  drew  back,  alledging,  that  “  it 
u  could  not  be,  /nice  not  lie  but  Nicias  was  General.”  lie  trembled 
now,  lince  lie  never  fufpcctcd  that  the  otlier  would  venture  to  uive 
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up  his  office  to  him.  Nicias  however  called  a  fecond  time 
upon  him,  and  formally  furrendered  his  office  to  him,  fo  far  as  re¬ 
lated  to  Pylus,  defiring  the  Athenians  to  be  his  witnefles.  The  people 
now  (for  fuch  is  the  temper  of  the  multitude)  the  more  pains  Cleon 
took  to  decline  the  voyage,  and  difentangle  himfelf  from  his  own 
bravados,  called  out  fo  much  the  more  vehemently  upon  Nicias  to 
give  up  the  command,  and  roared  aloud  at  the  other  to  go  on  board. 
Unable  now  to  extricate  himfelf,  he  intimates  his  acceptance  of  the 
employ,  and  ftanding  forth,  averred,  that  “  he  was  not  under  the 
lead;  dread  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  would  not  be  accompanied  by 
“  fo  much  as  one  Athenian,  but  would  take  only  what  Lemnians 
“  and  Imbrians  were  at  hand,  and  thofe  targeteers  who  were  come 
“  to  their  aid  from  iEnus,  and  the  four  hundred  archers  from  other 
“  places.  With  thefe,  he  J aid,  added  to  the  military  force  already 
at  Pylus,  he  would  either  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  days  bring 
off  all  the  Lacedaemonians  alive,  or  put  them  all  to  death  upon 
the  fpot.” 

This  big  way  of  talking  raifed  a  laugh  among  the  people  j  all  men 
of  fenfe  however  were  not  a  little  delighted.  They  concluded,  they 
Ihould  compafs  by  it  one  of  thefe  two  deferable  ends  ;  either,  to  rid 
themfelves  effedually  of  Cleon,  which  they  chiefly  expededj  or, 
fhould  they  be  difappointed  of  this,  to  get  thofe  Lacedaemonians  in¬ 
to  their  power  4. 

Having 


<C 


C( 


cc 


4  The  honour  of  Athens  was  very  deeply 
concerned  in  the  point,  which  had  been  the 
fubjeA  of  this  day’s  debate  in  the  afTembly 
of  the  people,  and  yet  it  hath  turned  out  a 
mere  comic  fccnc.  The  dignity  of  the  re¬ 
public  had  never  been  well  fupporteii  on 
thelc  occafions,  fincc  the  death  of  Pericles. 
Cleon  had  introduced  all  kinds  of  drollery 
and  fcurrility  into  the  debates;  and  it  was 

now  become  quite  the  fame  thing  to  the 


people,  whether  they  laughed  with  or  laugh¬ 
ed  at  him.  He  hath  now  railed  Nicias, 
tho’  none  but  a  perfon  of  fo  diffident  and 
fearful  a  temper  as  Nicias  could  fo  have  been 
railed,  out  of  an  honourable  command  ;  and 
then  is  laughed  himfelf  into  it,  and  tho’  an 
arrant  poltroon  is  metamorphofed  into  a  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  fir  ft  clafs,  and  foon  after  fwcll* 
into  a  very  hero.  However,  the  Athenian 

good- fenfe,  whatever  turn  Thucydides  gives 

it. 
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Having  thus  tranfa<fted  the  requifite  points  in  the  public  aflembly, 
where  die  Athenians  had  awarded  the  expedition  to  him  by  a  formal 
decree,  and  Demofthenes,  at  Cleon’s  own  requeft,  was  joined  in  the 
commiffion  of  commanders  at  Pylus,  he  haftened  to  his  port  with 
the  utmoft  fpeed.  His  reafon  for  afiociating  Demofthenes  in  the 
command,  was  owing  to  fome  notice  received  that  he  was  bent  on 
landing  upon  the  ifland  ?  as  the  foldiers,  terribly  incommoded  by  the 
ftraitnefs  of  their  ftations,  and  refembling  befteged  more  than  be- 
fiegers,  were  eager  for  this  bold  adventure.  Demofthenes  was  ani¬ 
mated  more  to  the  attempt,  becaufe  the  ifland  had  lately  been  fet  on 
fire.  Before  this  accident,  as  it  bad  been  quite  covered  over  with 
wood,  and  was  pathlels,  becaufe  ever  uninhabited,  he  durft  not  think 
of  fuch  a  ftep,  and  judged  all  thefe  circumftances  to  be  for  the  ene¬ 
my’s  advantage.  For,  tho’  a  more  numerous  army  fhould  have  land¬ 
ed  againft  them,  they  were  enabled  terribly  to  annoy  them  from  ports 
undefcried.  What  errors  might  be  committed,  or  how  large  their 
ftrengfh,  might  be  more  eartly  concealed  on  that  fide  by  the  covert 
of  the  woods?  whereas  all  the  errors  of  his  own  army  would  lie  dem¬ 
and  open  to  obfervation,  when  the  enemy  might  luddenly  attack,  and 
in  what  quarter  they  pleafed,  fince  battle  muft  be  intirely  in  their 


He  goes  1 9 

P  y  lus . 


own  option 


On  the  other  fide,  fltould  he  force  them  to  a  clofe  en¬ 


gagement  on  rough  and  woody  ground,  the  fmaller  number,  by  being 
skilled  in  the  paffes,  he  imagined,  muft  prove  too  hard  for  a  fuperior 
number  without  fuch  experience  $  that  by  this  means  his  own  force, 

it,  can  hardly  be  juftified  on  this  occafion,  adjourn  till  the  morrow,  <c  For  at  prefen t, 
in  thrufting  fo  important  a  commifTion  up-  “  fa  id  he ,  I  am  not  at  leifure,  fince  I  ha\c 


on  Cleon  purely  for  a  joke.  Plutarch  fays,  “  facrificed  to  day,  and  mult  cnteitain  my 
they  always  bore  his  impertinent  and  mad  “  friends.”  A  loud  laugh  cnfiicd  at  his  im- 
way  of  talking,  becaufe  it  was  humourous  pudcncc,  and  then  tiiey  rufc  and  adjourned, 
and  diverting.  Once,  when  the  aflembly  This  affair  of P\ lus  was  however  far  from 


had  been  met  fome  time,  and  the  people 
had  fat  long  expecting  his  coming,  at  length 
he  made  his  appearance  with  a  garland  oil 
Ids  head,  and  begged  the  favour  of  them  to 

E  2 


a  jocular  point  j  and  the  Athenians  miphe 
have  paid  very  dear  for  their  mirth,  hud  nor. 
Cleon  been  wife  enough  to  aihuiate  Dc- 
mofthencs  with  him  in  the  command. 

merely 
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Demofthencs 

intent  on  an 
attack. 


merely  on  account  of  its  numbers,  might  be  imperceptibly  deftroyed, 
as  it  could  not  be  difcerned,  which  part  of  it  was  hardeft  prefled,  and 
flood  mod  in  need  of  fupport. 

Thefe  inward  fuggeffions  were  more  prevalent  in  the  mind  of  De- 

mofthenes  from  the  remembrance  of  his  iTtolian  defeat,  which  was 
partly  owing  to  the  woods  amongfl  which  he  engaged.  But  as  the 
narrownefs  of  their  ftation  had  neceflitated  his  foldiers  to  land  fome- 
times  upon  the  skirts  of  the  ifland,  and  under  the  cover  of  an  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  to  drefs  their  repaff,  a  foldier,  tho’  intirely  without  de- 
lign,  fct  tire  wood  on  fire,  which  fpread  but  flowly,  till  a  brisk  gale 
happening  to  arile,  the  greatefl  part  of  it  was  unexpedtedly  deftroyed 
by  the  flames.  Demofthcnes,  having  gained  by  this  means  a  clearer 
view  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  found  them  more  numerous  than  from 
the  quantity  of  vidtuals  fent  in  by  ftipulation  he  was  ufed  to  compute 
them.  He  then  judged  it  highly  to  concern  the  Athenians  to  exert 
their  utmeft  efforts :  and,  as  the  ifland  was  now  become  more  oppor¬ 
tune  for  a  dcicent,  he  got  every  thing  in  readinefs  for  its  execution, 

of  men  from  the  adjacent  confederates,  and 
bufled  himfelf  about  all  the  difpofltions  needful  for  fuccefs.  He  had 

further  received  an  exprefs  from  Cleon  notifying  his  approach,  who 
now,  at  the  head  of  the  fupply  he  himfelf  had  demanded,  arriveth 
at  Pylus.  No  fooner  were  they  joined,  than  they  difpatched  a  herald 
ro  the  camp  on  the  continent,  demanding  —  cc  Whether  they  were 
*'  willing  to  order  their  people  in  the  ifland  to  furrender  their  arms 
“  and  perfons,  without  risking  extremities,  on  condition  to  be  kept 
“  under  an  caly  confinement  till  the  whole  difpute  could  be  properly 
“  accommodated  ?  ”  —  This  being  pofitively  refufed,  they  remained 
quiet  one  day  longer ;  but  on  the  lucceeding  day,  having  embarked 
their  whole  llrcngth  of  heavy-armed  on  board  a  few  veflels,  they  put 
out  by  night,  and  a  little  before  the  cn fuing  dawn  landed  on  each 
fide  of  the  ifland,  both  from  the  main  fca  and  the  harbour,  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  to  eight  hundred  men  in  heavy-armour.  They 

advanced 


having  fent  for  a  fupply 
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advanced  with  their  utmoft  fpeed  towards  the  firft  guard  on  the 
ifland.  This  was  done  in  purfuance  of  a  previous  difpofltion  :  For 
this  firft  guard  confided  of  about  thirty  heavy-armed :  The  main- 
body  under  Epitadas  was  ported  about  the  centre,  where  the  ground 
was  mort  level  and  watry :  And  another  party  guarded  the  extremity 
of  the  ifland  facing  Pylus,  which  towards  the  fea  was  a  rocky  cliff, 
and  by  land  altogether  impregnable.  On  the  top  further  of  this  cliff 
was  feated  a  fort,  built  fome  ages  before  of  rtones  picked  carefully 

ju 

fhould  they  be  forced  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  fuperior  violence. 

In  this  manner  was  the  enemy  ported. 

The  Athenians  immediately,  in  their  flrrt  career,  put  the  whole  LarJs  on 
advanced  guard  to  the  (word,  having  furprifed  them  yet  in  their  huts,  sPhaLltna 
and  but  feeking  to  lay  hold  of  their  arms.  Their  landing  was  yet  un- 
difcovered,  flnce  the  enemy  judged  their  veflels  to  be  only  the  ufual 
guard  which  was  every  night  in  motion. 

No  fooner  alfo  was  the  dawn  completely  broke,  than  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  Athenian  force  was  landed  from  a  number  of  veflels  fomc- 
what  more  than  feventy.  All  the  mariners  came  afhore,  in  their 
refpe&ive  diftindions  of  arms,  excepting  the  rowers  of  the  lowefl 
bench  5.  They  were  eight  hundred  archers,  and  a  body  no  lefs  nu¬ 
merous  of  targeteers.  The  Meflenian  auxiliaries  attended,  and  all  in 
general  who  had  been  employed  at  Pylus,  except  fuch  as  were  ne- 
ceffarily  detained  for  the  guard  of  the  fortrefs. 

5  It  is  in  the  original,  excepting  the  Tha-  Much  more  ftrcngth  and  skill  were  rc- 

lamiu  The  rowers  on  the  different  benches  quired  on  the  upper  benches,  and  mod  of 
were  diftinguiflied  by  a  peculiar  name,  all  on  the  uppermoft,  who  for  that  rcaf'on 
Thofc  of  the  uppermoft  were  called  7 bra-  iiad  better  pay.  Thofe  on  the  lowcft  bench 
mice  ;  thofe  of  the  middle,  Zeugitar;  and  feem  to  have  been  mere  drudges  at  the  oar, 
thofe  of  the  lowefl,  QI  ha  la  mil.  f  he  labour  and  qualified  for  nothing  better;  the  others 
of  the  Tbalamii  was  the  lea  ft,  though  molt  were  more  complete  fea  men,  and  ready  on 
conftant,  becaufc  of  their  ncarnefs  to  the  all  occafions  for  the  duty  both  of  rowing 
water,  and  the  fliortnefs  of  their  oars,  and  fighting. 

Accord  inc' 


dged  might  be  ferviceable  to  them, 
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According  to  a  difptifitlon  formed  by  Demofthenes,  they  advanced 
in  &  par  ate  bodies,  confiding  of  near  t#o  hundred  more  or  lefs,  atid 
took  poflfeffion  of  all  the  eminences.  The  dbfign  was,  thus  to  re¬ 
duce  the  enemy  to  a  plunge  of  diftrefs  by  furrounding  them  on  all 
fideSi  and  puzzling  them  in  their  choice  which  party  firft  to  make 
head  agaitift ;  that  at  the  fight  of  numbers  on  all  fides  they  might  be 
quite  confounded ;  and,  Ihould  they  then  attack  the  body  in 
their  front,  they  might  be  harafled  by  others  in  their  rear ;  or, 
fhould  they  wheel  towards  thofe  on  either  flank,  they  might  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  bodies  both  in  front  and  rear.  Which  way  foever  the 
enemy  might  turn,  they  were  flare  to  have  behind  them  the  light¬ 
armed  and  lefs  martial  of  their  opponents,  infelfibg  them  with  their 
bows  and  darts  and  ftones.  Thefe  would  do  execution  from  a 
diftance  :  an  enemy  could  not  poffibly  engage  with  them  ;  fince  even 
flying  they  would  prevail,  and  when  the  enemy  retreated  would  re¬ 
turn  brilkly  to  their  work.  With  fo  much  addref?  bad  Demofthenes 
previoully  plan’d  the  order  of  landing,  and  in  clofe  adherence  to  it 
brought  them  now  to  a&ion. 

The  body  commanded  bv  Epitadas,  and  which  was  the  bulk  of 


the  whole  force  in 


they 


intirely  cut  off  and  the  enemy  advancing  to  attack  them  next,  drew 
up  in  order  and  marched  towards  the  heavy-armed  of  the  Athenians, 
defigning  to  engage  them.  For  the  latter  were  fo  placed  as  to  oppofe 
them  in  front  j  the  light-armed  were  polled  on  either  of  their  flanks 
and  in  their  rear.  But  againft  thefe  heavy-armed  they  could  not  pof¬ 
fibly  come  to  aftion,  nor  gain  an  opportunity  to  exert 


their 


diftinguilhing  dull. 


For  the  light-armed,  pouring  in  their  darts  on 
either  of  their  flanks,  compelled  them  to  halt ;  and  their  oppolites 
would  not  move  forwards  to  meet  them,  but  Hood  quiet  in  their  poft. 
Such  indeed  of  the  light-armed,  as  adventured  in  any  quarter  to  run 
up  near  their  ranks,  were  inftantly  put  to  flight ;  however,  they  foon 
faced  about  and  continued  their  annoyance.  They  were  not  incum¬ 
bered 
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bered  with  any  weight  of  armour  j  their  agility  eafily  conveyed  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  as  the  ground  was  rough,  and  ever  left 
defart  had  never  been  levelled  by  culture.  In  fuch  fpots  the  Lace¬ 
demonian*,  under  the  load  of  their  arms,  could  not  poffibly  purfue. 
In  this  kind  of  fkirmilh  therefore  they  were  for  a  fmall  fpace  of  time 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  had  no  longer  fufficient  agility  to  check 
the  attacks  of  thefe  fkirmilhing  parties,  the  light-armed  foon  took 
notice  that  they  flackened  in  their  endeavours  to  beat  them  off.  It 
was  then,  that  their  own  appearance  many  times  more  large  than 
that  of  their  foes,  and  the  very  fight  of  themfelves  began  to  animate 
them  with  excefs  of  courage.  Experience  had  now  lefiened  that 
terror  in  which  they  had  been  ufed  to  regard  this  foe.  They  now 
had  met  with  no  rough  reception  from  them,  which  fell  out  quite 
contrary  to  what  they  firmly  expeded  at  their  firft  landing,  when 
their  fpirits  had  funk  very  low  at  the  thought,  that  it  was  againft 
Lacedamonians.  Contempt  enfued  ;  and  embodying,  with  a  loud 
fhout  they  rulhed  upon  them  ;  pouring  in  fiones  and  arrows  and 
darts,  whatever  came  firft  to  hand.  At  fuch  a  fhout  accompanied 
with  fo  impetuous  a  charge,  aftonilhment  feized  their  foes  quite  un~ 
pradifed  in  fuch  a  form  of  engagement ;  at  the  fame  time  the  allies 
of  the  wood,  which  had  been  burnt,  were  mounting  largely  into  the 
air.  So  that  now  each  loft  the  fight  of  what  was  clofo  before  him, 
under  the  Ihowers  of  darts  and  ftones  thrown  by  fuch  numbers,  and 
whirling  along  in  a  cloud  of  duft. 

Amidft  fo  many  difficulties  the  Lacedxmonians  now  were  forely 
diftrefted.  The  fafe-guards  on  their  heads  and  breafts  were  no  longer 
proof  againft  the  arrows,  and  their  iavelins  were  broke  to  pieces 
when  poifed  for  throwing.  They  were  quite  at  a  lofs  for  fome 
means  of  defence  they  were  debarred  the  profped  of  what  was 
palling  juft  before  them  ;  and  the  (bouts  of  the  enemy  were  fo  loud 

that  they  could  no  longer  hear  any  orders.  Danger  thus  fuirounding 

them 
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them  on  all  Tides,  they  quite  defpuired  of  the  poffibility  of  fuch  re¬ 
finance  as  might  earn  their  fafety.  At  lafl,  a  great  part  of  that  body 
being  wounded,  becaufe  obliged  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  fpot  on 
which  they  flood,  embodying  clofe,  they  retreated  towards  the  fort 
on  the  fkirt  of  the  ifland,  which  lay  at  no  great  diitance,  and  to  their 
guard  which  was  polled  there.  But  when  once  they  began  to  move 
off,  the  light-armed,  growing  more  refolute  and  jfhouting  louder 
than  ever,  preffed  hard  upon  their  retreat ;  and  whatever  Lacedaemo- 
nian  fell  within  their  reach,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  retreat,  was 
inflan tly  flaughtered.  The  bulk  of  them  with  difficulty  recovered 
the  fort,  and  in  concert  with  the  guard  polled  there  drew  up  in  or¬ 
der  to  defend  it,  in  whatever  quarter  it  might  poffibly  be  affaulted. 
The  Athenians,  fpeedily  coming  up,  were  hindered  by  the  natural 
fite  of  the  place  from  forming  a  circle  and  befetting  it  on  all  Tides. 
Advancing  therefore  dire&ly  forwards,  they  endeavoured  to  beat  the 
defendants  off.  Thus,  for  a  long  time,  for  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
day,  both  Tides  perfifled  in  the  contefl,  under  the  painful  preffures 
of  battle  and  thirfl  and  a  burning  fun.  No  efforts  were  fpared  by 
the  affailants  to  drive  them  from  the  eminence ;  nor  by  the  defendants 
to  maintain  their  poll.  But  here  the  Lacedaemonians  defended  them- 
felves  with  more  eafe  than  in  the  preceding  engagement,  becaufe  now 
they  could  not  be  encompaffed  on  their  flanks. 

When  the  difpute  could  not  thus  be  brought  to  a  decifion,  the 
commander  of  the  Meffenians,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Cleon  and  De- 
moflhenes,  affured  them,  “  they  took  a  deal  of  pains  to  no  manner 
“  of  purpofe  ;  but  would  they  be  perfuaded  to  put  under  his  guidance 
“  a  party  of  the  archers  and  light-armed,  to  get  a  round-about 
“  way  on  the  enemies  rear  by  a  track  which  lie  himfelf  could  find 
“  he  was  confident  he  could  force  an  entrance.”  Having  received 
the  party  he  demanded,  marching  off  from  a  fpot  undeferied  by  the 
Lacedemonians  in  order  to  conceal  the  motion,  and  continuing  to 
mount  higher  and  higher  along  the  ridge  of  rock  that  lay  upon  the 

verge 
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verge  of  the  ifland,  in  the  quarter  where  the  Lacedaemonians  de¬ 
pending  upon  its  natural  ffrength  had  placed  no  guard,  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  fatigue  he  got  behind  them  undifcovered.  Now  fhewing 
liimfelf  on  a  fudden  upon  the  fummit  and  in  their  rear,  he  aftonifhed 
the  enemy  with  this  unexpected  appearance  ;  and  his  friends,  who 
now  beheld  what  they  fo  earnedly  looked  for,  he  very  much  em¬ 
boldened.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  now  expofed  to  the  miffive 
weapons  on  both  Tides  ;  and  (if  a  point  of  lefs  confequence  may  be 
compared  to  one  of  greater)  were  in  a  hate  parallel  to  that  of  their 
countrymen  at  Thermopylae  6.  For  thofe  being  hemmed  in  by  the 
Perfians  in  a  narrow  pafs,  were  utterly  deftroyed  :  Thefe  now,  in 
like  manner  befet  on  both  Tides,  were  no  longer  able  to  contend. 
Being  but  a  handful  of  men  oppofed  to  Tuperior  numbers,  and 
much  weakened  in  their  bodies  for  want  of  food,  they  quitted  their 
poft.  And  thus  the  Athenians  became  matters  of  all  the  ap¬ 
proaches. 

But  Cleon  and  Demofthenes,  afliiredly  convinced  that  fhould  the 
foe  give  way  too  fatt,  it  would  only  conduce  to  their  expeditious 
{laughter  under  the  fury  of  the  victorious  troops,  began  to  flop  their 
fury,  and  to  draw  off  their  men.  They  were  defirous  to  carry  them 
alive  to  Athens,  in  cafe  they  would  To  far  hearken  to  the  voice  of  a 
herald  as  to  throw  down  their  arms,  dejeCted  as  they  mutt  be  in 
{pint  and  overpowered  with  the  inttant  danger.  It  was  accordingly 
proclaimed,  that  “  fuch  as  were  willing  fhould  deliver  up  their 
“  arms  and  their  perfons  to  the  Athenians,  to  be  difpofed  of  at 
“  difcretion.” 


6  The  famous  three  hundred  Spartans 
with  kinir  Leonidas  at  their  head,  who 
flopped  the  vaft  army  of  Xerxes  at  the  pafs 
of  Thermopylae,  and  at  length  peri  (bed 
all  to  a  man.  They  were  all  afterwards 
in  tom  bed  on  the  fpot  where  they  fell  with 
this  (hurt  epitaph ; 

Vol.  II.  f 


Tell,  traveller,  at  Sparta  what  you  l.uv, 
That  hcie  \vc  lie  obedient  to  her  law. 

The  fame  fpiiit  and  rcfelution  was  at  this 

time  generally  expected  from  thefe  Spartans, 
now  cncompaficd  round  about  by  their  ene¬ 
mies,  in  the  iflc  of  Sphadciia. 

When 
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The  Spartans 
Surrender. 


When  this  was  heard,  the  greater  number  threw  down  their  buck¬ 
lers  and  waved  their  hands,  in  token  of  accepting  the  propofal.  A 
fufpenfion  of  arms  immediately  took  place,  and  a  conference  was 
held  between  Cleon  and  Demofthenes  on  one  fide,  and  Styphon  the 
fon  of  Pharax  on  the  other.  Of  thofe  who  had  preceded  in  the 
command,  Epitadas,  who  was  the  firft,  had  been  (lain,  and  Hippa- 
gretes  who  was  his  fucceffor,  lying  as  dead  among  the  flain,  tho’  he 
had  yet  life  in  him,  Styphon  was  now  the  third  appointed  to  take 

the  command  upon  him,  according  to  the  proviiion  made  by  their 
law,  in  cafe  their  generals  drop.  Styphon  intimated  his  defire  of 
leave  to  fend  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  continent  for  advice. 
This  the  Athenians  refufed,  but  however  called  over  fome  heralds 
to  him  from  the  continent.  Meffages  pafled  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  twice  or  thrice  ;  but  the  laft  who  croffed  over  to  them  from 

the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  continent  brought  this  determination - 

“  Tiie  Lacedaemonians  permit  you  to  take  care  of  your  own  concerns, 
“  provided  you  fubmit  to  nothing  bafe.”  In  confequenee  of  this, 
after  a  fhort  confultation  with  one  another  apart,  they  delivered  up 
their  arms  and  their  perfons.  The  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  night  the  Athenians  confined  them  under  a  ftrong  guard. 
But  the  day  following,  having  eredted  a  trophy  upon  the  iiland, 
they  got  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  fail  away,  and  diftributed  the 
prifoners  to  the  cuftody  of  the  captains  of  the  triremes.  The  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  having  obtained  permiflion  by  a  herald,  fetched  off 
their  dead. 

The  number  of  thofe  who  were  flain,  and  thofe  who  were  taken 
alive,  flood  thus:  They  who  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the  iiland 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  four  hundred  and  twenty  heavy-armed. 
Of  thefe  three  hundred  wanting  eight  were  carried  off  alive,  the  reft 

had  been  deftroyed.  Among  the  prifoners  were  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Sparta?is.  The  number  of  Athenians  flain  was  inconfi- 
dcrablc :  for  it  was  not  a  Handing  fight.  The  whole  fpace  that  theie 

men 
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men  were  befieged  in  the  ifland,  from  the  engagement  at  fea  till  the 
battle  in  the  illand,  was  feventy-two  days.  Twenty  of  thefe,  during 
the  abfence  of  the  embafladors  to  negotiate  an  accommodation,  they 
were  fupplied  with  food:  The  remainder  of  the  time,  they  were  fed 
by  fuch  as  got  over  by  Health.  Nay,  meal  and  other  eatables  were 
found  in  the  ifland,  even  when  all  was  over.  Their  commander 
Epitadas  had  made  a  more  fparing  diftribution  than  his  Hores 
required. 

Now  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnefians  refpedlively  drew  off  their  Cleon V  bra. 
forces  from  Pylus  to  return  home  :  And  the  promife  of  Cleon,  mad  maJe 
as  it  had  been,  was  fully  executed.  For  within  the  twenty  days, 
he  brought  them  prifoners  to  Athens,  and  made  his  words 
good  7. 

The  expectation  of  Greece  was  more  difappointed  by  this  event, 
than  by  any  other  occurrence  whatever  in  the  feries  of  the  war.  It 
was  generally  prelumed  that  neither  famine  nor  any  extremity  could 
have  reduced  thefe  Lacedaemonians  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  but 
that  fword  in  hand  and  fighting  to  the  laft  gafp,  they  would  have 
bravely  perifhed.  They  could  not  afterwards  believe  that  thofe  who 
furrendered  were  like  to  thofe  who  were  flain.  Some  time  after,  a 
loldier  in  one  of  the  confederate  bands  of  the  Athenians,  demanding 
with  a  fneer  of  one  of  them  who  were  taken  prifoners  in  the  ifland, 

“  if  the  flain  were  not  men  of  true  gallantry  and  courage?”  the 

7  It  fliould  be  added  here,  that  he  alfo  him.  “  This  Paphlagonian  (fays  he)  hath 
robbed  for  the  prefent  a  very  able  and  gal-  “  fnatched  from  every  one  of  us  whatever 
lant  officer  of  the  praife  he  merited  on  this  “  nice  thing  we  had  got  to  fuit  the  palate 
occafion.  The  whole  affair  of  Pylus  was  “  of  our  lord  and  matter  (the feople.)  ’Tis 
planned,  carried  into  execution,  and  “  but  the  other  day,  I  myfelf  had  cooked 
brought  to  a  fuccefsful  and  glorious  iffue  “  up  a  noble  pafty  of  Lacedaemonians  at 
by  the  conduiSt  and  bravery  of  Demofthe-  “  Pylus,  when  tin’s  vileft  of  fcouiulrels 
nes.  Ariftophanes  (in  the  Knights)  hath  “  came  running  thither,  pilfered  it  away 
made  a  low  comic  chara£tcr  of  the  latter,  “  from  me,  and  hath  ferved  it  up  to  table 
and  introduced  him  venting  fad  complaints  lt  as  if  it  was  of  his  own  dreffing.” 
againft  Cleon  for  pilfering  the  honour  from 

F  2 
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The  prifoners 
tarried  to 

.Athens. 


other  replied,  that  “  a  fpindle  (by  which  he  meant  an  arrow) 
“  would  be  valuable  indeed,  if  it  knew  how  to  diftinguifh  the 
<<  brave  intimating  by  this  anfwer,  that  the  flain  were  fuch  as 

flones  and  darts  difpatched  in  the  medley  of  battle. 

When  the  prifoners  were  brought  to  Athens,  it  was  the  public  te- 
folution  there  “  to  keep  them  in  bonds,  ’till  fome  definitive  treaty 
«  could  be  agreed  on.  And  if  previoufly  to  this,  the  Peloponnefians 
“  fhould  repeat  their  inroad  into  the  Attic  territory,  they  fhould  all 
«  undergo  a  public  execution.”  They  eftablifhed  alfo  a  garrifon  for 
Pylus.  And  the  Meffenians  of  Naupadtus  fending  thither  the  moft 
proper  of  their  own  people,  as  into  their  own  native  country  (for  Py¬ 
lus  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Meffenia)  infefted  Laconia  with  depreda¬ 
tions  and  did  them  vaft  damage,  the  more  becaufe  they  fpoke  the 


The  Lacedae¬ 
monians  Jue 
for  peace . 


The  Athenians 

invade  the 

Corinthians. 


fame  dialed!:  *. 

As  for  the  Lacedemonians,  who  never  knew  before  what  it  was 
to  be  thus  plundered,  war  in  fuch  a  fhape  being  new  to  them,  and 
their  Helots  deferting  continually  to  the  foe;  apprehenfive  farther, 
left  fuch  unufual  proceedings  within  their  own  diftridt  might  draw 
worfe  confequenc.es  after  them,  — they  had  a  painful  fenfe  of  their 
prefent  fituation.  This  compelled  them  to  fend  their  embafties  to 
Athens,  delirous  however  at  the  fame  time  to  conceal  what  they 
really  thought  of  their  own  ftate,and  fpare  no  artifice  for  the  recovery 
of  Pylus  and  their  people.  But  the  Athenians  grew  more  unreafon- 
able  in  their  demands,  and  after  many  journeys  to  and  fro  fent  them 
finally  away  with  an  abfolute  denial.  Such  was  the  courfe  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  relation  to  Pylus. 

The  fame  fummer,  and  immediately  on  the  clofe  of  the  former 


vent,  the  Athenians  fet  out  to  invade  Corinth  with  a  fleet  of  eighty 
nips  which  carried  two  thoufand  heavy-armed  of  their  own  people, 
nd  with  fome  horie-tranfports  on  board  of  which  were  two  hun- 
icd  horfemen.  They  were  alfo  attended  by  fome  of  their  confe- 
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derates,  by  the  Milefians  and  Andrians  and  Caryfthians.  Nicias  the 
ion  of  Niceratus  with  two  collegues  commanded  this  armament. 

At  the  early  dawn  of  morning  they  came  to  anchor  between  Cher- 
ronefus  and  Reitus,  on  the  fhore  of  that  place  which  the  Solygian  hill 
overhangs,  of  which  formerly  the  Dorians  pofleffing  themfelves 
made  war  upon  the  Corinthians  then  in  Corinth  who  were  of  Aeolian 
defcent.  Upon  that  eminence  there  is  now  a  village  called  Solygia. 

From  thefhore  where  the  armament  came  now  to  anchor,  this  village  ... 

*  o  *  hear  IX  vine* 

was  diflant  about  *  twelve,  the  city  of  Corinth  fixty,  and  the  6  ^ 
Ifthmus  |  twenty  fladia.  t  2  miles . 

The  Corinthians,  who  had  already  been  advifed  from  Argos  of  Battle  of 
the  approach  of  the  Athenian  armament,  had  long  fince  by  way  Df Sol)gia* 
prevention  drawn  their  whole  force  together  at  the  Ifthmus,  except¬ 
ing  what  was  in  employ  without  the  Ifthmus  and  the  five  hundred 
abfent  in  the  guard  of  Ambracia  and  Leucadia.  With  all  the  reft 
of  their  people  able  to  bear  arms  they  were  pofted  on  the  ifthmus,  to 
watch  the  approach  of  the  Athenians.  But  when  the  Athenian  fleet 
had  pafted  by  undifeovered  by  favour  of  the  night,  and  fignals  noti¬ 
fied  their  approach  elfewhere,  leaving  half  their  force  at  Cenchrea  to 
obftrueft  any  attempt  of  the  Athenians  upon  Crommyon,  thev 
marched  with  all  fpeed  againft  the  enemy.  Battus  one  of  their  com¬ 
manders  (for  there  were  two  fuch  in  the  field)  at  the  head  of  a  fe- 
parate  body  marched  up  to  the  open  village  of  Solygia  in  order  to 
defend  it,  whilftLycophron  with  the  remainder  advanced  to  the  charge. 

The  Corinthians  fell  firft  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians 
who  were  but  juft  landed  before  Cherronefus,  and  then  proceeded  to 
engage  the  whole  of  that  army.  The  adlion  was  warm,  and  fought 
hand  to  hand.  The  right  wing,  confifting  of  the  Athenians  and 
alfo  the  Caryfthians  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear,  gave  the  Corin¬ 
thians  a  warm  reception,  and  with  much  difficulty  repul fed  them. 

Retreating  therefore  upwards  to  a  wall  built  of  ftonc  (for  the  ground 
was  a  continued  afeent,)  and  being  there  above  the  enemy,  they 

annoyed 
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victorious. 


Ytt  forced  to 
rg- embark* 


annoyed  them  with  flones ;  and  having  fung  their  paean,  rulhed  down 
upon  them  again.  The  Athenians  having  flood  the  (hock,  they  en¬ 
gaged  a  fecond  time  hand  to  hand.  But  a  band  of  Corinthians  being 
come  up  to  the  iupport  of  their  own  left  wing,  occafioned  the  rout  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and  purfued  them  to  the  fea-fide. 
But  the  Athenians  and  Caryflhians  now  turned  again,  and  beat  them 
off  from  the  flips. 

In  other  parts  of  the  adion  the  difpute  was  refolute  on  both  fides, 
efpecially  where  the  right  wing  of  the  Corinthians,  with  Lycophron 
at  its  head,  was  engaging  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians.  They 

were  apprehenfive  the  enemy  would  endeavour  to  force  their  way  to 
the  village  of  Solvgia.  For  a  confiderable  fpace  the  battle  was  ob- 
flinate,  neither  fide  giving  way  >  but  at  length,  through  the  advan¬ 
tage  on  the  Athenian  fide  of  being  a  filled  by  a  party  of  horfe, 
whereas  their  oppofites  had  none,  the  Corinthians  were  broke  and 
driven  up  the  afcent,  where  grounding  their  arms,  they  came  down 
no  more  to  the  charge,  but  remained  in  a  quiet  poll ure.  In  this 
rout  of  the  right  wing,  numbers  of  the  Corinthians  periflied,  and 
Lycophron  their  general.  But  the  reft  of  the  body  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  make  a  fafe  retreat,  and  fo  to  fecure  themfelves  upon  the 
eminence,  as  they  could  not  be  briskly  purfued,  and  were  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  move  off  with  precipitation.  When  the  Athenians  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  enemy  would  no  more  return  to  the  charge,  they 
rifled  the  bodies  of  the  foes  whom  they  had  flain,  and  carried  off 
their  own  dead,  and  then  without  lofs  of  time  ereded  their  trophy. 

That  divifion  of  the  Corinthians  which  had  been  polled  at  Cen- 
chrea  to  prevent  any  attempt  upon  Crommyon,  had  die  view  of  the 
battle  intercepted  from  them  by  the  mountain  Oneius.  But  when 
they  faw  the  cloud  of  duff,  and  thence  knew  what  was  doing,  they 
marched  full  fpeed  towards  the  fpot.  The  aged  inhabitants  allb, 
when  they  were  informed  of  the  battle,  milled  out  of  Corinth  to 
fuccour  their  own  people.  The  Athenians  perceiving  the  approach 

of 


% 


of  fuch  numerous  bodies,  and  judging  them  to  be  fuccours  fent  up 
by  the  neighbouring  Peloponnefians,  threw  themfelves  immediately 
on  board  their  fhips,  with  what  fpoil  they  had  taken,  and  the  bodies 
of  their  own  dead  excepting  two,  which  not  finding  in  this  hurry 
they  left  behind.  They  were  no  fooner  re-embarked  than  they  crof- 
fed  over  to  the  adjacent  illands,  from  whence  they  difpatched  a  he¬ 
rald  to  demand  leave,  which  was  granted,  to  fetch  off  the  dead  bo¬ 
dies  they  had  left  behind 

The  number  of  Corinthians  flain  in  the  battle  was  two  hundred 


and  twelve ;  that  of  Athenians  fomewhat  lefs  than  fifty. 

The  Athenians,  leaving  the  ifiands,  appeared  the  fame  day  before  Their  farther 
Crommyon,  fituated  in  its  territory,  and  diftant  from  the  city  of  Co-  pocud":gs' 


rinth  one  hundred  and  twenty  ftadia  *.  They  landed  and  ravaged 
the  country,  and  that  night  repofed  themfelves  there.  The  day  fol- 


*  About  I  2 
Englifli  miles-. 


lowing  they  failed  along  the  coaft,  firff  to  Epidaurus ;  and,  after  a 


kind  of  defeent  there,  arrived  at  Methone,  which  lies  between  Epi¬ 
daurus  and  Troezen.  Poffeffmg  themfelves  there  of  the  ifthmus  of 


Cherronefus  on  which  Methone  is  fituated,  they  run  up  a  wall  acrofs 
it,  and  fixed  a  garrifon  of  continuance  in  that  poll,  which  for  the 
future  extended  their  depredations  over  all  the  difiridls  of  Trcezcn, 


8  This  incident  is  related  by  Plutarch  (in 
the  Life  of  Nicias)  as  a  proof  of  the  great 
piety  and  humanity  of  Nicias.  His  asking 
leave  to  fetch  off  thefe  two  bodies  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  writer,  an  a&ual  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  viftory  ;  fincc  it  was  againft  all 
rules,  for  pei  ions  who  had  condefccndcd  to 
fuel,  a  fubmiflion,  to  crc6l  a  trophy.  Hut, 
without  difpammng  the  good  qualities  of  Ni¬ 
cias,  or  liis  i  bcdience  to  the  inflitutions  of 
hh  country  in  regard  to  the  dead,  which 
■were  ever  mo  ft  fac  redly  obferved,  it  may  l)e 
queftioned,  whether  he  renounced  the  vic¬ 
tory  on  this  occaiion.  Thucydides  fays  the 


trophy  was  already  ere&ed,  which  afeer- 
tained,  without  doubt,  the  honour  of  the 
victory,  and  nothing  is  faid  of  its  demoli¬ 
tion  by  the  Corinthians,  when  they  received 
tir is  requeft  of  truce  from  Nicias.  His  re¬ 
embarking  in  a  hurry  lee  ms  a  diffinft  affair. 
It  had  no  connexion  with  the  late  battle, 
which  had  been  clearly  and  fairly  won ; 
but  was  owing  to  a  frcfli  army  coming  into 
the  field  on  the  fide  ol  the  enemy.  i  Ins 
flopped  him  indeed  from  gaining  airy  frdh 
honour,  but  finely  did  not  deprive  him  oJ 
what  he  was  already  poffcflcd  of. 
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Halias  and  Epidaurus.  But  the  fleet,  when  once  this  port  was  fuffi- 
ciently  fecured,  failed  away  for  Athens. 

During  the  fpace  of  time  which  co-incided  with  thefe  tranfattions, 
Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  who  with  the  fliips  of  the  Athenians  had 
quitted  Pylus  to  proceed  in  the  voyage  to  Sicily,  arrived  at  Corcyra. 
They  joined  the  Corcyreans  of  the  city,  marching  out  againft  thofe 
who  were  ported  on  the  mount  of  Iftone,  that  party  who  repafling 
foon  after  the  fedition  were  at  this  time  mafters  of  the  country,  and 
committed  fad  ravage.  Accordingly  they  afiaulted  that  port,  and  car¬ 
ried  it  by  rtorm.  The  defendants,  who  had  fled  away  in  a  body  to¬ 
wards  another  eminence,  were  foon  forced  to  capitulate  “  giving 
“  up  their  auxiliaries,  and  then  giving  up  their  own  arms,  to  be  pro- 
“  ceeded  with  afterwards  at  the  pleafure  of  the  people  of  Athens.” 
The  commanders  removed  them  all  for  fafe  cuftody  into  the  ifle  of 
Ptychia,  till  they  could  conveniently  be  conveyed  to  Athens,  with  this 
provifo,  that  “  if  any  one  perfon  fliould  be  caught  in  an  attempt  to 
“  get  off,  the  whole  number  fhould  forfeit  the  benefit  of  die  capitu- 
“  lation.” 

But  the  leaders  of  the  populace  at  Corcyra,  apprehending  that  the 
Athenians,  fliould  they  be  fent  to  Athens,  might  poflibly  fave  their 

lives,  contrive  the  following  machination. - They  tamper  fuc- 

cefsfully  with  fome  of  thofe  who  were  confined  in  the  ifle,  by  the 
means  of  fome  trufly  agents  whom  they  fent  privately  amongft  them, 
and  inft rutted  that  “  with  great  profeflions  of  regard  for  them,  they 
“  lliould  infinuate  no  other  refource  was  left  for  them  but  to  make 

“  their  cfcapc  with  all  poflible  expedition,  and  that  themfelves  would 

“  undertake  to  provide  them  with  a  bark,  for  it  was  the  certain  re- 
“  folution  of  the  Athenian  commanders  to  give  them  up  to  the  fury 
“  of  the  Corcyrean  populace.”  —  When  they  had  given  car  to  thefe 
fuggertions,  and  were  on  board  the  bark  thus  treachcroufly  provided 
for  them,  and  fo  were  apprehended  in  the  very  att  of  departure,  the 
articles  of  capitulation  came  at  once  to  an  end,  and  they  were  all 


given 
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given  up  to  the  Corcyreans.  Not  that  the  Athenian  commanders  did 
not  highly  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  treachery  ;  fince,  in  order 
to  make  it  go  down  more  eafily,  and  to  lefien  the  fears  of  the  agents 
in  the  plot,  they  had  publicly  declared  that  “  the  conveyance  of  thofe 
“  perfons  to  Athens  by  any  other  hands  would  highly  chagrin  them, 
“  becaufe  then,  whilft  they  were  attending  their  duty  in  Sicily,  others 
“  would  run  away  with  all  the  honour.”  The  Corcyreans  had  them 
no  fooner  in  their  power,  than  they  fhut  them  up  in  a  fpacious  edi¬ 
fice.  Hence  afterwards  they  brought  them  out  by  twenties,  and 
having  formed  two  lines  of  foldiers,  in  all  military  habiliments,  facing 

one  another,  they  compelled  them  to  walk  between  the  lines,  chained 
one  to  another,  and  receiving  blows  and  wounds  as  they  palled  along 
from  thofe  who  formed  the  lines,  and  ftruck  at  pleafure  fo  foon  as 
they  perceived  the  objects  of  their  hatred.  They  were  followed  by 
others  who  carried  fcourges,  and  lafhed  thofe  forwards  who  moved 
not  readily  along.  Threefcore  perfons  had  been  brought  forth  and 
deftroyed  in  this  manner,  before  thofe  who  remained  in  the  edifice 
became  fenfible  of  their  fate.  For  they  had  hitherto  imagined,  that 
thofe  who  fetched  them  out  did  it  merely  to  fliift  their  confinement. 
But  when  they  learned  the  truth  from  fome  perfon  or  other  whom 
they  could  not  difbelieve,  they  called  out  aloud  on  the  Athenians,  and 
implored  as  a  favour  to  be  put  to  death  by  them.  To  flir  from  the 
place  of  their  confinement  they  now  abfolutely  refu fed,  and  averred, 
that  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  they  would  hinder  every  body  from 
coming  in  to  them.  But  the  Corcyreans  had  not  the  leaft  inclination 
to  force  an  entrance  by  the  doors.  They  mounted  up  on  the  top  of 
the  edifice,  and  tearing  off  the  roof,  flung  the  tiles  and  fhot  arrows 
down  upon  them.  The  others  prote&ed  themfelves  to  the  bell  of 
their  power ;  and  many  of  them  were  employed  in  making  away  with 
themfelves  by  cramming  the  arrows  fhot  from  above  down  their  own 
throats.  Others,  tearing  away  the  cordage  from  the  beds  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  within,  or  twilling  fuch  ropes  as  they  could  from  fhreds 
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of  their  own  garments,  fo  firangled  themfelves  to  death.  No  method 
was  omitted  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  night  (for  night  dropt 
down  upon  this  feene  of  horror)  till,  either  difpatched  by  their  own 
contrivance,  or  (hot  to  death  by  thofe  above,  their  deftrudlion  was 
completely  finifhed.  So  i'oon  as  it  was  day,  the  Corcyreans,  having 
thrown  their  bodies  on  heaps  into  carriages,  removed  them 
out  of  the  city.  But  their  wives,  fo  many  as  had  been  taken  pri¬ 
soners  in  company  with  their  hulbands,  they  adjudged  to  flavery  for 
life. 

In  this  manner  the  Corcyreans  from  the  mountain  were  deflroyed 
by  the  people.  And  a  (edition  fo  cxtenlive  was  brought  to  this  tragi¬ 
cal  period,  fo  far  at  lead  as  relates  to  the  prefen t  war.  For  nothing 
or  tire  fame  nature  broke  out  afterwards  fo  remarkable  as  to  need  a 


particular  relation. 

The  Athenians  departing  from  Corcyra,  made  the  bed  of  their 
way  for  Sicily,  whither  they  were  bound  at  frrfl  fetting  out,  and  pro- 
fecuted  the  war  there  in  concert  with  their  allies. 

In  the  clofe  of  this  dimmer,  the  Athenians  on  the  flation  of  Nau- 
pa&us,  marching  in  junction  with  the  Acarnanians,  pofftffed  them¬ 
felves  of  Anadtorium,  a  city  of  the  Corinthians,  fituated  on  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia.  It  was  put  into  their  hands  by  treachery. 
In  conlequence  of  this,  the  Corinthian  inhabitants  were  ejedfed,  and 
the  place  repeopled  by  new  inhabitants  invited  thither  from  all  parts 
of  Acarnania.  And  the  fummer  ended. 

The  enfuing  winter,  Ariftides  the  fon  of  Archippus,  one  of  thofe 
who  commanded  the  fquadrons  which  the  Athenians  had  put  out  to 
raife  contributions  among  their  dependents,  apprehended  Artaphernes 
a  noble  Perdan,  at  E'ion  on  the  river  Strymon.  He  was  going  to  La¬ 
cedaemon  on  a  commifdon  from  the  King.  Being  conveyed  to  Athens, 
the  Athenians  had  his  letters,  which  were  wrote  in  Aflyrian,  tranf- 
lated  and  read  in  public.  Their  contents  were  large,  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  was  this  paffage  addreffed  to  the  Lacedaemonians - that  “  he 
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<{  was  not  yet  properly  informed  what  it  was  they  requeued  of  him. 

<c  For  tho’  he  had  been  attended  by  frequent  embaflies,  yet  they  did 
“  not  all  agree  in  their  demands.  If  therefore  they  were  defirous  to 
“  make  an  explicit  declaration,  they  fhould  fend  fome  of  their  body 
“  to  him  in  company  with  this  Perfian.”  But  the  Athenians  after¬ 
wards  fend  Artaphernes  back  to  Ephefus  in  a  trireme,  and  with  an 
embaffy  of  their  own,  who  meeting  at  that  place  with  the  news  that 
Artaxerxes  the  foil  of  Xerxes  was  lately  dead  (for  about  this  time  that 
monarch  died)  the  embafladors  returned  back  to  Athens. 

The  fame  winter  alfo  the  Chians  demolifhed  their  new  fortification.  Chians. 
The  Athenians  had  exprefly  ordered  it,  fufpedling  that  they  were  in¬ 
tent  on  fome  innovating  fchemes.  It  availed  nothing,  that  they  had 
lately  given  the  Athenians  all  poffible  fecurities,  and  the  flroncgcfl  af- 
furances  that  they  would  in  no  fhape  attempt  or  think  of  innovations. 

And  thus  the  winter  ended;  and  with  it  the  feventh  year  of  this  war, 
of  which  Thucydides  hath  compiled  the  hiftory,  was  brought  to  a 
conclufon. 


Year  VIII. 


Early  in  the  following  fummer,  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  the  Before  Chrift, 

424. 


fun  was  partially  cclipfed;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fame  month, 
the  fliock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt. 

The  fugitives  from  Mitylene  and  Lefbos  in  general,  who  to  a  great 
number  had  flickered  themfelves  on  the  continent,  affemblc  in  a  bodv, 
and  having  hired  fome  additional  fuccours  in  Peloponnefus,  and  drawn 
them  over  fafely  from  thence,  furnrife  Rhrctium ;  but,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  two  thou  fund  Phocean  flatcrs  *  paid  immediately  down,  they 
reftored  it  again  undamaged.  This  being  done,  they  marched  next 


Darius  No- 
thus  1 . 

Antandrus, 


againft  Antandrus,  and  got  pcfTefTion  of  it  by  the  treachery  of  a  party 
within  the  city,  who  betrayed  it  to  them.  It  was  farther  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  fet  at  liberty  tliofe  cities  filled  the  Adtcan,  which  had  formerly 
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Conqutji  of 

Cythera. 


been  pofiefled  by  the  Mityleneans,  but  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians.  But  their  principal  view  was  the  pofleflion  of  Antan- 
drus,  which  once  effectually  fecured  (for  it  lay  convenient  for  the 
building  of  fhips,  as  it  had  plenty  of  timber,  and  mount  Ida  flood 
juft  above  it)  they  would  then  be  amply  furnifhed  with  all  the  expe¬ 
dients  of  war,  nay,  might  adt  offenfively  from  thence,  might  terribly 
annoy  Lefbos  which  lies  near  it,  and  reduce  the  iEolian  fortrefles  along 
the  coafl.  This  was  the  plan,  which  now  they  were  intent  to  put 
in  execution. 

The  fame  fummer  the  Athenians,  with  a  fleet  of  fixty  fhips,  and 
taking  with  them  two  thoufand  heavy-armed,  a  few  horfemen,  the 
Milefians,  and  others  of  their  confederates,  made  an  expedition  againfl 
Cythera.  The  command  was  lodged  with  Nicias  fon  of  Niceratus, 
Nicoflratus  fon  of  Diotrephes,  and  Autocles  fon  of  Tolmaeus.  Cy¬ 
thera  is  an  ifland  :  it  lies  upon  the  coafl  of  Laconia  over-againfl  Ma- 
lea.  The  inhabitants  are  Lacedaemonians,  reforting  thither  from  the 
neighbouring  coafl.  A  magiflrate  was  fent  over  yearly  from  Sparta 
by  the  ftile  of  Judge  of  Cythera ;  the  garrifon  of  heavy-armed  efla- 
blifhed  there  was  regularly  relieved;  and  no  care  omitted  in  the 


government  and  management  of  the  place.  It  was  the  port  which 
their  trading  fhips  fir  ft  entered,  in  their  return  from  Egypt  and  Li¬ 
bya.  It  was  the  chief  fecurity  of  Laconia  againfl  thofe  piratical  par¬ 
ties  which  might  infeft  it  from  the  fea,  from  whence  alone  they  are 
capable  of  doing  them  any  mifchief :  for  by  its  fituation  it  hath  in- 
tirely  the  command  of  the  feas  of  Sicily  and  Crete.  The  Athenian 
armament  therefore  arriving  here,  with  a  detachment  of  ten  fhips 
and  two  thoufand  heavy-armed,  furprife  a  maritime  town  which  is 
called  Scandea.  With  the  reft  of  their  force  they  made  a  defcent  on 
that  part  of  the  ifland  which  is  oppofite  to  Malea,  and  advanced  to¬ 
ward  the  city  of  Cythera  fltuated  alfo  on  the  fea,  and  they  found  im¬ 
mediately  that  all  the  inhabitants  were  drawn  out  into  the  field  in 
readinefs  to  receive  them.  An  engagement  enfued,  wherein  the 

Cy  ther  cans 
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Cythereans  maintained  their  ground  for  a  fmall  fpace  of  time,  but 
then  turning  about,  fled  amain  into  their  citadel.  They  foon  after¬ 
wards  capitulated  with  Nicias  and  his  collegues,  fubmitting  to  the 
Athenians  at  difcretion,  barring  only  the  penalty  of  death.  Some  of 
the  Cythereans  had  before-hand  obtained  a  conference  with  Nicias. 

This  rendered  the  capitulation  more  eafy  and  expeditious,  and  not 
only  the  prefent,  but  all  future  points  were  by  this  means  fpeedily 
and  fatisfadorily  adjufted.  For  the  Athenians  infilled  that  they 
Ihould  evacuate  Cythera,  becaufe  they  were  Lacedaemonians,  and  be- 
caufe  the  ifland  lay  fo  conveniently  on  the  Laconic  coafl.  The  ac¬ 
commodation  being  once  perfeded,  the  Athenians,  having  fecured 
Scandea  the  fortrefs  fituated  upon  the  harbour,  and  fixed  a  garrifon  in 
Cythera,  flood  away  for  Afine  and  Helas,  and  mo  ft  of  the  adjacent 
places  on  the  coaft.  There  they  made  defcents,  and  repofing  them- 
felves  in  the  nights  at  the  moft  convenient  of  thofe  places,  they  fpent 
about  leven  days  in  ravaging  the  country. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  tho’  they  faw  the  Athenians  had  poffefled  Lo™ fiate  of 
themfelves  of  Cythera,  and  expeded  further  that  they  would  proceed  >he  Laccd*" 
to  make  more  fuch  defcents  upon  their  territories,  yet  no  where 
drew  together  in  a  body  to  repulfe  them.  They  only  ftationed  their 
parties  of  guard  in  fuch  polls  as  were  of  greateft  importance.  In 
other  refpeds  they  exerted  their  utmoft  vigilance,  being  under  appre- 
henfions  that  the  very  form  of  their  government  was  in  danger  of  fub- 
verfion.  Their  lofs  in  Sphaderia  was  unexpeded  and  great  indeed. 

Pylus  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  was  alfo  Cythera. 

War  was  burfting  in  upon  them  on  all  fides  with  irrefiflible  impetuo- 
fity.  This  compelled  them,  contrary  to  their  ufual  maxims,  to  form 
a  body  of  four  hundred  horfe  and  archers.  If  they  were  ever  de- 
jeded  by  the  prevalence  of  fear,  at  this  jundure  they  were  more  feel¬ 
ingly  fo,  when  they  faw  the  necefiity  of  entering  the  lifts,  contrary  to 
all  that  pradice  of  war  to  which  they  had  been  inured,  in  a  naval 
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con  tell,  and  in  this  again  ft  the  Athenians,  whofe  paffion  it  was  to 
compute  as  fo  much  lots  whatever  they  left  unattempted.  Their  ge¬ 
neral  misfortunes  befides,  which  fo  fuddenly  and  fo  fall  had  poured 
in  upon  them,  had  thrown  them  into  the  utmoft  confirmation. 
They  exceffively  dreaded  the  weight  of  fuch  another  calamity,  as 
they  had  been  fenfible  of  in  the  blow  at  Sphadteria.  Intimidated 

thus,  they  durft  no  longer  think  of  fighting;  nay,  whatever  meafures 
they  concerted,  they  at  once  defponded  of  fuccefs,  as  their  minds, 
accuftomed  ’till  of  late  to  an  uninterrupted  career  of  good  fortune, 
were  now  foreboding  nothing  but  difappointments.  Thus,  for  the 
moil  part,  whilft  the  Athenians  were  extending  their  devaluations 
all  along  their  coafts,  they  remained  inactive.  Each  party  on  guard, 
tho’  the  enemy  made  a  defeent  in  the  face  of  their  poll,  knowing 
themfelves  inferior  in  number  and  fadly  difpirited,  made  no  offer  to 
check  them.  One  party  indeed  which  was  polled  near  Cortyta  and 
Aphrodifia,  perceiving  the  light-armed  of  the  enemy  to  be  flraggling, 
ran  fpeedily  to  charge  them  ;  but  when  the  heavy-armed  advanced 
to  their  fupport,  they  retreated  with  fo  much  precipitation,  that 
feme  (tho’  few)  of  them  were  killed,  and  their  arms  rifled.  The 
Athenians,  after  eredling  a  trophy,  re-imbarked  and  re-palfed  to 

Cythera, 

Athenians  From  thence  they  failed  again  along  the  coafl  to  the  Limerian  Epi- 
tf-^iThyrca.  Taurus .  and,  after  ravaging  part  of  that  diftridl,  they  arrive  at  Thy- 

rea,  which,  tho’  it  lies  in  the  diftridl  called  Cynuria,  is  the  frontier- 
town  which  parts  Argia  and  Laconia.  This  place  belonged  to  the 

Lacedaemonians,  who  had  alfigned  it  for  the  refidence  of  the  exiled 
Atiginetae,  in  requital  of  the  fervices  they  had  done  them  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake  and  the  infurredtion  of  the  Helots,  and  further  be- 
caufe,  tho’  fubjedt  to  the  Athenians,  they  had  ever  firmly  abided  in 
the  Lacedaemonian  interell.  The  iEgineta?,  thus  again  invaded  by 
the  Athenians,  abandoned  the  fortification  upon  tire  fca-fide  which 
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bur 7i  it. 


about  *  ten  rtadia  from  the  Ihore.  A  party  of  Lacedaemonians  had  *  About 
been  ported  there,  to  aflift  thole  who  were  employed  in  the  new 
fortification ;  and  yet,  tho’  earneftly  prefled  by  the  fEginetse,  they  re- 
fufed  to  accompany  them  within  their  walls,  being  averfe  to  run 
the  rifk  of  a  new  blockade.  They  chofe  rather  to  retreat  towards 
the  eminences,  as  they  judged  themfelves  difabled  by  the  inferiority 
of  their  numbers  from  facing  the  enemy,  and  remained  there  in  a 
rtate  of  inadtion. 

By  this  time  the  Athenians,  having  compleated  their  landing  and 
advanced  with  their  whole  force,  take  Thyrea  by  rtorm.  They  fet 
the  city  in  flames  and  dertroyed  whatever  was  within  it.  Such  of 
the  fEginette  as  furvived  the  inrtant  carnage,  they  carried  prifoners  to 
Athens ;  and  with  them  Tantalus  fon  of  Patrocles,  who  commanded 
there  as  general  for  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  had  been  wounded, 
and  fo  taken  prifoner.  They  alfo  carried  thither  fome  few  perfons 
whom  they  had  taken  in  Cythera,  fuch  as  for  its  fecurity  it  was  ex¬ 
pedient  to  remove.  Thefe  the  Athenians  after  a  confultation  decreed 
“  to  be  difpofed  of  in  the  iflands,  but  the  rert  of  the  Cythere.ms  rtill 
“  to  occupy  their  own  lands  fubjedled  to  the  yearly  tribute  of  *  four 
“  talents ;  but  the  aEginetae,  as  many  as  had  been  taken  prifoners, 

“  to  be  all  inftantly  put  to  death,”  (to  gratify  that  eternal  rancour 
they  bore  them  ;)  “  and  Tantalus  to  be  kept  in  pril'on  along  with  his 
“  countrymen  taken  in  Sphadteria.” 

The  fame  fummer,  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  agreed  on  in  Sicily  -  a 
firrt,  between  the  Camarineans  and  Gcloans  :  and  then,  tho  other 
Sicilians,  holding  a  general  congrefs  at  Gola,  whither  the  cmhafla- 
dors  from  the  feveral  States  reforted,  entered  into  conferences 
about  the  terms  of  a  general  reconciliation.  Many  different  expe¬ 
dients  were  propofed  on  all  fides  and  many  dilputes  arofc,  each  in¬ 
filling  on  a  reparation  luitable  to  their  own  private  fenfe  of  grievance. 
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Speech  of 
Hcrmocrates 


But  Hermocrates  9  the  fon  of  Hermon  a  Syracufan,  who  laboured 
mod  of  any  at  a  firm  re-union,  delivered  his  fentiments  thus : 

“  I  AM  here  the  reprefentative,  ye  men  of  Sicily,  of  one  and 
“  not  the  meanefi:  of  the  Sicilian  ftates,  nor  yet  the  moft  exhaufted 
“  by  war ;  and  what  I  am  going  to  propole  is  calculated  for,  and 
“  will,  I  am  convinced,  moft  effectually  fecure  the  welfare  of  our 
“  common  country.  And  what  need  is  there  now  to  run  over  in 
“  minute  detail  the  calamities  infeparable  from  war,  in  the  hearing 
“  of  men  who  have  experienced  them  all  ?  None  ever  plunge  head- 
“  long  into  thefe,  through  an  utter  ignorance  of  them  ;  nor,  when 
“  the  views  are  fixed  on  gratifying  ambition,  are  men  ufed  to  be  de- 
“  terred  by  fear.  The  acquifitions  propofed,  in  the  latter  cafe,  are 
“  generally  imagined  to  overbalance  dangers :  and  the  former  choole 
“  rather  to  fubmit  to  hazards,  than  fuffer  diminution  of  their  pre- 
“  fent  enjoyments.  Yet,  where  the  parties,  a&uated  by  thefe  dif- 
<c  ferent  views,  embroil  themfelves  at  a  jun&ure  when  it  is  impoffible 
“  to  fucceed,  exhortations  to  a  mutual  agreement  are  then  mod: 
“  highly  expedient. 

“  To  be  influenced  by  fuch  exhortations  mud  at  prefent  be  highly 
“  for  the  advantage  of  us  all.  For  it  was  the  flrong  defire  of  fixing 
“  our  own  feparate  views  on  a  firm  eftablilhment,  which  at  firft 
“  embroiled  us  in  this  war,  and  which  at  prefent  raifeth  fuch  mutual 
“  altercations  even  during  our  endeavours  to  efteCt  an  accommoda- 


9  This  great  and  accomplifhed  Syra- 
cufan  feems  to  be  ufhered  into  this  hiftory 
with  peculiar  dignity,  as  the  very  mouth 
of  Sicily,  exhorting  them  all  to  concord 

and  unanimity,  and  teaching  them  the  me¬ 
thod  of  fccuring  the  welfare  and  glory  of 
their  common  country,  upon  the  noblefl: 
plan.  This  is  noted  merely  to  draw  upon 
him  the  attention  of  the  reader.  He  will 


aft  afterwards  in  the  moft  illuftrious  feenes, 
and  (hew  himfelf  on  all  occafions  a  man  of 
true  honour  and  probity,  a  firm  and  difin- 
terefted  patriot,  an  excellent  ftatefman, 
and  a  moft  able  commander.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  never  had  a  more  determined  or  a 
more  generous  enemy.  But  that  will  not 
hinder  our  hiftorian  from  reprefenting  him 
in  all  his  merit. 
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■**  tion :  and  in  fine,  unlcfs  -matters  can  be  fo  equally  ladjwfted  as  to 
‘  Satisfy  all  parties,  we  ihall  again  have  recourfe  to  arms.  But  then, 
‘  wc  ought  to  recoiled:,  that  not  merely  for  fccuring  our  feparate 
c  intere&s,  if  we  would  aft  like  men  of  fenfe,  is  this  prefen t  con- 
‘  grefs  opened  ;  but,  to  concert  the  bed:  meafures  within  our  reach 
e  to  preieiVe  (if  pofiible)  our  country  from  falling,  and  as  I  judge. 
c  in  great  danger  of  falling,  a  facrifice  to  Athenian  ambition.'  It  is, 

*  to  convince  you  how  necefiary  a  re-union  is,  not  fo  much  from 
‘  vdiat  I  can  urge,  as  from  the  light  thefe  very  Athenians  themfelves 
1  hold  out  before  you.  Pofielfed  of  a  power  far  fuperior  to  any  other 
‘  Grecians,  here  they  he  among#  us  with  a  few  /hips,  to  note  down 
‘  our  indiferetions  ;  and,  under  the  plaulible  pretext  of  alliance,  tho’ 
c  with  malice  lurking  in  their  hearts,  they  are  fludying  to  improve 
‘  them  in  a  fpccioas  manner  to  their  own  advantage.  For  fhould 
c  war  be  -again  our  option ;  and  in  it,  fhould  the  affiftance  of  men 
£  be  accepted,  who  tho’  uninvited  would  be  glad  to  invade  us  ; 
‘  whilft  we  are  haraffing  and  exhaufting  one  another,  and  cutting 
‘  open  for  thefe  Athenians  a  road  to  ©ur  fubje&ion,  it  is  much  to  be 

*  apprehended  that,  when  once  they  behold  our  ftrength  at  the 
c  loweft  ebb,  they  will  pay  us  a  vilit  with  more  formidable  ar- 
c  maments,  and  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  compleat  our 
‘  deflrudlion. 

<c  It  becomes  each  party  among#  us,  provided  we  know  what  is 
{  really  our  iinteroft,  to  form  alliances  and  to  lanch  into  hazardous 

*  attempts,  rather  to  acquire  what  belongs  to  others  than  to  preju- 
c  dice  what  fchemfelves  at  prefent  poflefs ;  and  to  reft  allured  that 
c  fedition  mu#  ruin  our  feveral  States,  nay  Sicily  itfelf,  of  which 
c  we  the  joint  pdfleffors  are  ready,  are  all  of  us  ready  to  be  fup- 
c  planted  by  hoftile  treachery,  whilft  mutually  embroiled  in  our  do- 
1  meflic  quarrels.  It  is  high  time  we  were  convinced  of  this,  that 

*  every  individual  might  be  reconciled  with  Ins  neighbour,  and  com- 
‘  munity  with  community,  and  all  in  general  combine  together  to 

Vol.  II.  H  “  preierve 
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“  preferve  the  whole  of  Sicily ;  that  our  ears  be  deaf  to  the  mif- 

“  chievous  fuggeftions,  that  thofe  amongft  us  of  Doric  defcent  are 

“  enemies  to  every  thing  that  is  Attic,  whilft  thofe  of  Chalcidic, 

“  becaufe  of  their  Ionian  affinity,  are  fure  of  their  prote&ion.  The 

“  Athenians  invade  us  not  from  private  enmity,  becaufe  we  are 

“  peopled  here  from  thefe  divided  races,  but  to  gratify  their  luft  after 

“  thofe  bleffings  in  which  Sicily  abounds,  and  which  at  prefent  we 

* 

Nay,  this  they  have  already  clearly  declared,  by 
“  their  ready  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  thofe  of  the  Chalci- 
“  die  race.  For  tho’  they  have  never  claimed  affiftance  from  hence 
“  by  virtue  of  their  natural  attachments  here,  yet  they  have  fhewn 

“  a  greater  readinefs  in  fupport  of  thofe  than  any  compact  between 
“  them  required.  Yet  tho’  the  Athenians  be  in  this  manner  rapaci- 
“  ous,  in  this  manner  politic,  by  me  at  leaft  they  ought  to  be  for- 
“  given  ;  fince  I  blame  not  men  who  are  greedy  of  empire,  butfuch 
“  as  are  too  eager  to  bend  their  necks  to  their  yoke  :  Becaufe,  it  is 
“  the  conftant  never-failing  turn  of  the  human  temper,  to  control 
“  who  will  fubmit,  but  to  make  head  againft  more  powerful  in- 
“  croachments.  As  for  us,  who  know  thefe  things,  and  yet  will  not 
“  timely  provide  againft  them,  tho’  each  in  this  afiembly  be  fepa- 
“  rately  convinced,  that  it  demands  our  greateft  attention  to  unite  in 
“  diffipating  a  ftorm  which  threatens  us  all,  we  err  ftrangely  in  our 
<c  conduct  j  efpecially,  when  its  diverfion  might  be  fo  readily  ef- 
“  fefted,  would  we  only  bring  our  private  quarrels  to  an  amicable 
“  determination  :  For  it  is  not  from  quarters  of  their  own,  that  the 
“  Athenians  rufh  thus  to  annoy  us ;  but  from  ground  which  belongs 
**  to  thofe  who  invited  them.  Thus  of  courfe,  without  any  inter- 
“  veiling  trouble,  one  war  will  not  be  terminated  by  another,  but 
“  diffenfion  will  at  once  fubfide  in  peace.  And  thefe  new-comers, 
“  who  under  fpecious  colours  are  here  for  our  ruin,  muft  return 


“  Sq 


“  again  with  a  difappointment,  which  they  may  as 


“  jointly  poflefs. 
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u  So  defirable  a  benefit  will  at  once  infallibly  accrue  from  proper  de- 

w 

*l  terminations  in  regard  to  the  Athenians. 

“  That  peace  is  the  greateft  of  human  blefiings,  is  a  truth  which 
“  all  the  world  alloweth;  —  what  hindereth  us  then,  why  wefiiould 
u  not  firmly  eltablifh  it  with  one  another  ?  or,  do  you  rather  imagine, 
“  that  if  the  condition  of  one  man  be  happy  and  that  of  another  be 
“  wretched,  tranquillity  will  not  contribute  fooner  than  warfare  to 
“  amend  the  fiate  of  the  latter,  and  to  preferve  the  ftate  of  the  for- 
“  mer  from  a  fad  reverfe  ?  or,  that  peace  is  not  better  calculated  to 
“  preferve  unimpaired  the  honours  and  fplendors  of  the  happy,  and 
“  all  other  blefiings,  which,  fiiould  we  defcend  to  a  minute  detail, 
“  might  largely  be  recounted,  or  might  be  fet  in  the  ftrongefi:  light 
“  by  oppofing  to  them  the  calamities  which  enfue  from  war?  Fix 
“  your  minds  therefore  on  thefe  confiderations,  that  you  may  not 
<c  overlook  my  admonitions,  but  in  compliance  with  them  look  out 
“  refpedtively  in  time  for  expedients  of  prevention. 

“  In  cafe  it  be  prefumed,  that  fuccefs  mult  refult  from  power, 
tc  without  taking  into  debate  the  juftice  or  violence  of  the  caufe, 
“  let  me  deteCt  the  dangerous  fallacy  of  fuch  a  fanguine  hope,  which 
“  mud  be  blafted  in  the  end.  Many  are  they,  it  is  well  known, 
“  who  would  have  gratified  their  revenge  on  violent  opprefibrs,  and 
“  many  who  have  exerted  their  utmoft  force  for  their  own  ag- 
“  grandifement ;  yet  the  firft,  fo  far  from  accomplifhing  their  re- 
“  venge,  have  met  deftrudtion  in  its  purfuit  j  and  it  hath  been  the 
fC  fate  of  the  latter,  inftead  of  inlarging,  to  fuffer  the  lofs  of  what 
u  they  already  poflefied.  For  revenge  is  not  certain,  becaufe  jufily 
<c  fought  after  to  retaliate  violence  ;  nor  is  power  allured  of  its  end, 
“  becaufe  invigorated  with  fanguine  expectation.  Events  are  lor  the 
“  molt  part  determined  by  the  fallible  unfieddy  balance  of  futurity  ; 

which,  tho’  deceivable  as  deceit  can  be,  yet  holds  out  before  us 
“  the  molt  inftrudtive  hints.  For  thus,  armed  equally  beforehand 
with  needful  apprehenfion,  we  embark  into  mutual  contefis  with 

H  2  “  wife 
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“  wife  premeditation.  Now  therefore,  checked  by  the  gloomy 
“  dread  of  the  yet  invilible  event,  and  awed  on  all  Tides  by  the  terrors 
“  which  the  prefence  of  thefe  Athenians  fpreads  amongft  us ;  deterred 
“  further  by  thofe  hopes  already  blafted,  which  allured  us  alternately 
“  of  fuccefs  againft  one  another,  had  not  they  interfered  to  obftruft 
“  and  control  us  j  let  us  fend  far  away  from  Sicily  thefe  enemies  that 
“  are  hovering  about  us ;  let  us  enter  into  firm  and  lafling  union 
“  with  one  another  ;  at  leaft,  let  us  conclude  a  truce  for  fo  long  a 
“  time  as  can  poffibly  be  agreed,  and  defer  our  own  private  difputes 
“  to  a  remote  decifion.  In  a  word,  let  us  acknowledge,  that,  if 
“  my  advice  takes  place,  we  fhall  continue  free  in  our  refpe<ftive 
“  communities,  where,  mailers  of  ourfelves  and  accountable  to  none 
“  belides,  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  recompence  both  our  friends  and 
“  our  foes  according  to  their  deferts.  But,  in  cafe  it  be  obftinately 
“  rejected,  and  the  mifchievous  inlinuations  of  others  prevail,  why 
<£  then  adieu  henceforth  to  the  juft  vindication  of  our  own  wrongs  ; 
“  or,  if  we  are  violently  bent  upon  effefting  it,  we  muft  ftrike  up  a 
“  friendfhip  with  unrelenting  foes,  and  muft  range  ourfelves  in  op- 
“  pofition  there,  where  nature  hath  moft  clofely  attached  us. 

“  For  my  own  part,  who  now  (as  I  obferved  at  fetting  out)  re- 
“  prefent  the  greateft  of  the  Sicilian  ftates,  and  in  this  chara&er  am 
“  more  accuftomed  to  attack  another  than  to  defend  myfelf,  I  here, 
“  in  her  name,  conjure  you  to  make  ufe  of  convuftion  and  unite  to- 
“  gether  in  a  fpeedy  accommodation,  nor  fo  eagerly  to  thirft  after 
“  the  damage  of  our  foes  as  to  plunge  ourfelves  into  irreparable  mif- 
“  chiefs.  I  am  not  confcious  to  myfelf  of  that  foolilh  haughtinefe 
“  of  heart,  which  expecfts  to  be  abfolute  in  its  own  private  will; 
“  or  that  fortune,  whofe  mafter  I  am  not,  Ihould  attend  my  orders ; 
“  but  I  am  ready  to  give  way  to  good  fenfe  and  reafon.  And  I  re- 
“  quire  you  all  refpeftively  thus  tog>ivc  way  to  one  another,  and  not 
“  to  wait  till  you  are  compelled  to  do  fo  by  your  enemies.  It  can 
“  argue  no  bafenefs,  for  kinfmen  to  give  way  to  kin  linen,  a  Dorian 

“  to 
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“  to  a  Dorian,  or  a  Chalcidean  to  others  of  his  own  race.  Nay, 

“  what  is  moft  comprehensive,  we  are  all  neighbours,  all  joint-inha- 
“  bitants  of  the  fame  land,  a  land  waShed  round  by  the  fea,  and  all 
“  ftiled  by  the  fame  common  name  of  Sicilians.  Wars  indeed  in 
“  the  courfe  of  time  I  forefee  we  Shall  wage  upon  one  another,  and 
<c  future  conferences  will  again  be  held,  and  mutual  friendfhip  Shall 
“  thus  revive.  But  when  foreigners  invade  us,  let  us  be  wife  enough 
“  to  unite  our  Strength,  and  drive  them  from  our  Shores:  For  to  be 
u  weakened  in  any  of  our  members,  muft  endanger  the  deftru&ion 

“  of  the  whole ;  and  to  fuch  confederates  and  fuch  mediators  we 
“  will  never  for  the  future  have  recourse. 

“  If  to  fuch  conduct  we  adhere,  we  Shall  immediately  procure  a 
“  double  blefling  for  Sicily.  We  Shall  deliver  her  from  the  Atheni- 
“  ans,  and  a  domestic  war.  For  the  future  we  Shall  retain  the  free 
,c  poSTeSlion  of  her  in  our  own  hands,  and  more  eaflly  disconcert  any 
“  projeds  that  hereafter  may  be  formed  againft  her." 


THE  Sicilians  acknowledged  the  weight  of  thefe  arguments  thus  Jiiihirr,™ 
urged  by  Hermocrates,  and  all  the  feveral  parties  joined  in  one  coin-  ,l‘s  '"l“  ' 
mon  refolution  “  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  each  retaining  what  they 
“  were  at  prefent  poifeSTed  of ;  but  that  Morgantina  Should  be  re- 
“  ltored  to  the  Camarineans,  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  Sum  of 
“  money  to  the  Syracufans."  Such  alfo  as  were  confederated  with 
the  Athenians,  addrefiing  themfelves  to  the  Athenian  commanders, 
notified  their  own  readinefs  to  acquiefce  in  thefe  terms,  and  their  re¬ 
folution  to  be  comprehended  in  the  fame  peace.  Thefe  approving 
the  meafure,  the  laft  hand  was  put  to  the  accommodation. 


The  Athenian  fleet,  which  had  no  longer  any  bufinefs  there,  failed  7 'it 

j./uii  ti* 

Alucir-. 


away  from  Sicily.  But  the  people  at  Athens  manifested  their  dif- 
pleaiure  againft  the  commanders  at  their  return  home,  by  palling  a 
fentence  of  banishment  againft  Pythodorus  and  Sophocles,  and  Sub¬ 
jecting  Eurymedon,  who  was  the  third,  to  a  pecuniary  inuld ;  as  if, 

when 
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when  able  to  have  perfoffed  the  reduction  of  Sicily,  they  had  been 

% 

bribed  to  defld.  They  had  enjoyed  fo  long  a  career  of  good  fortune, 
that  they  imagined  nothing  could  difconcert  their  fchemes ;  that  en- 
terprizes  of  the  greated  as  well  as  of  fmall  importance,  no  matter 
whether  adequately  or  inefficiently  fupported,  mud  be  ended  t» 
their  wiffi.  This  was  owing  to  the  unexpected  good  luck  with 
which  mod  of  their  projects  had  of  late  fucceeded,  and  now  invi¬ 
gorated  all  their  expectations. 

The  fame  fummer,  the  Megareans  of  the  city  of  Megara,  preffied 
hard  by  the  Athenians,  who  condantly  twice  a  year  made  an  inroad 
into  their  territory  with  their  whole  united  force;  bar  ailed  at  the 
fame  time  by  their  own  outlaws,  who  having  been  ejeCted  by  the 

popular  party  in  the  train  of  a  fedition  had  fettled  at  Peg®,  and  from 
thence  were  continually  plundering  them,  began  to  have  fome  con¬ 
ference  about  the  expediency  of  recalling  their  outlaws,  that  the  city 
might  not  doubly  be  expofed  to  ruin.  The  friends  of  thefe  exiles, 
perceiving  fuch  a  defign  to  be  in  agitation,  intided  more  openly  than 
ever  that  the  affair  ffiould  be  regularly  confidered.  The  leaders  of 
the  people  being  convinced  that  their  own  and  the  ffrength  of  the 
people  united  in  their  prefent  low  condition  could  not  poffibly  over¬ 
rule  it,  were  fo  far  influenced  by  their  fears  as  to  make  a  fecret  offer 
to  the  Athenian  generals,  Hippocrates  the  fon  of  Ariphron  and  De- 
moflhenes  the  fon  of  Alcidhenes,  “  to  put  the  city  into  their  hands 
concluding,  they  fhould  be  lefs  endangered  by  fuch  a  dep  than  by  the 
redoration  of  the  exiles  whom  they  themfelves  had  ejeCted.  It  was 
agreed,  that  in  the  fird  place  the  Athenians  ffiould  take  poffeflion  of 
About  of  the  long  icalls  (thefe  were  *  eight  dadia  in  length,  reaching  down 
mile.  from  the  city  to  Niflea  their  port)  to  prevent  any  fuccour  which 

might  be  fent  from  Niflca  by  the  Pcloponneflans,  fince  there  alone 
they  kept  their  garrifon  for  the  fecurity  of  Megara.  After  this,  they 
promifed  their  endeavours  to  put  them  in  pofleflion  of  the  upper 
city.  And  this  they  would  be  able  to  effeCl  more  eafily,  when  the 
former  point  was  once  fecured.  The 
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The  Athenians  therefore,  when  all  was  fixed  and  determined  on  " 

both  fides,  eroded  over  by  night  to  Minoa  the  ifland  of  the  Mega- 
reans  with  fix  hundred  heavy-armed,  commanded  by  Hippocrates, 
and  fat  themfelves  down  in  a  hollow,  whence  the  bricks  for  the  walls 
had  been  taken,  and  which  lay  near  enough  for  their  purpofe :  whilrt 
another  body,  under  Demofihenes  the  other  commander,  confiding 
of  light-armed  Plataeans,  and  the  Athenian  patroles,  concealed  them¬ 
felves  near  the  temple  of  Mars,  which  lies  flill  nearer.  Not  a  foul 
within  the  city  knew  any  thing  of  thefe  motions,  excepting  thofe  whofe 
vigilance  it  concerned  this  night  to  obferve  them.  When  the  morning 
was  ready  to  break,  the  plotters  of  Megara  proceeded  thus 

Through  a  feries  of  time  they  had  ertabli/hed  a  cuftom  to  have  the 
gates  of  the  long-walls  opened  to  them  in  the  night,  by  carrying  out 
a  wherry  upon  a  carriage,  which  they  perfuaded  the  officers  ported 
there,  they  conveyed  nightly  down  the  ditch  into  the  fea,  and  fo 
went  upon  a  cruize.  And  before  it  was  light,  bringing  it  back  again 
to  the  walls  upon  the  carriage,  they  conveyed  it  through  the  gates, 
that  it  might  efcape  the  notice  of  the  Athenian  watch  on  Minoa, 
who  by  this  means  might  be  eluded,  as  they  never  would  defery  any 
boat  in  the  harbour.  The  carriage  was  now  at  the  gates,  which 
were  opened  as  ufual  for  the  reception  of  the  wherry.  This  the  Athe¬ 
nians  obferving  (for  this  was  the  fignal  agreed  on)  came  running 
from  their  place  of  ambufii  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  gates  before  they 
could  be  fhut  again.  The  very  moment  the  carriage  was  between, 
and  obftrudted  the  clofing  them  together,  both  they  and  the  Mega- 
rean  coadjutors,  put  the  watch  which  was  ported  at  the  gates  to  the 
fword.  The  Plataeans  and  patroling  parties  under  Demofihenes  ruffled 
in  firft  to  that  fpot  where  the  trophy  now  rtands,  and  having  thus 
gained  an  entrance  (for  the  Peloponnefians  who  were  nearert  had 
taken  the  alarm)  the  Plataeans  made  good  their  ground  againft  thofe 
who  attacked  them,  and  fecured  the  gates  till  the  heavy-armed  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  were  coming  up  with  all  fpeed,  had  entered.  Each  of 

thefe 
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thefe  Athenians  afterwards,  fo  fad  as  he  got  in,  advanced  along  the 
wall.  The  Peloponnefian  guards,  tho’  few  in  number,  made  head 
againd  them  for  a  time  ;  fome  of  them  foon  dropped,  and  then  the 
red  ran  fpeedily  off.  They  were  difmayed  at  fuch  an  attack  from 
their  enemies  in  the  night;  and,  as  the  treacherous  Megareans  fought 
againd  them,  they  concluded  that  all  the  Megareans  were  com¬ 
bined  together  in  betraying  them.  It  happened  farther,  that  an  Athe¬ 
nian  herald  had  proclaimed  of  his  own  accord  that  “  fuch  Megareans 
“  as  were  willing  to  fide  with  the  Athenians  fhould  throw  down  their 
“  arms.”  When  the  Peloponnefians  heard  this,  they  at  once  quitted 
their  pods;  and,  ferioufly  believing  that  all  the  Megareans  had  com¬ 
bined  to  betray  them,  fled  amain  into  Nidea. 

At  the  time  of  morning’s  dawn,  the  long-walls  being  thus  furprifed, 
and  the  Megareans  within  the  city  thrown  into  a  tumult,  the  agents 
It  mUrrics.  for  the  Athenians,  in  concert  with  all  their  accomplices  in  the  plot, 

iniided  on  the  necefTity  to  throw  open  the  city-gates,  and  march  out 
to  battle ;  fince  it  had  been  agreed  between  them,  that  fo  foon  as  ever 
the  gates  were  thus  opened,  the  Athenians  fhould  rufh  in.  There 
was  a  method  to  be  obferved  on  their  fide,  in  order  to  be  didin- 
guifhed;  this  was  to  befmear  themfelves  with  ointment,  that  they 
might  receive  no  harm.  Their  fecurity  would  have  been  greater,  had 
they  opened  the  gates  at  once ;  for  now  four  thoufand  heavy -armed 
Athenians  and  fix  hundred  horfemen,  who  had  marched  in  the  night 
from  Eleufis,  according  to  a  prior  difpofition,  were  at  hand.  But 
whild  the  accomplices,  properly  befmeared,  dood  ready  at  the  gates, 
one  of  their  own  party,  who  Was  privy  to  the  Whole  plot,  difcovereth 
it  to  the  other  Megareans.  Thefe  drawing  up  together,  came  for- 

of  marching  out, 

“  (fince  formerly,  when  dronger  than  now,  they  durd  not  hazard 
“  fuch  a  dep)  or  running  fuch  a  manifed  rifle  of  lofing  the  city  :  and, 
<£  fhould  any  one  affirm  the  contrary,  the  point  fhould  be  indailtly 
“  determined  by  blows.”  They  gave  not  the  lead  hint  as  if  they  had 

“  difeovered 


wards  in  a  body,  and  denied  “  the  expediency 
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difcovered  the  defign,  but  ftrenuoufly  infilled  that  their  own  meafure 
was  moft  advifeable,  and  flood  firm  together  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
gates.  Thus  it  was  no  longer  poflible  for  the  confpirators  to  put  their 

plot  in  execution. 

The  Athenian  commanders,  being  fenfible  that  the  projedl  had  been  Nifaa  M 
fome  how  eroded,  and  that  they  were  not  able  themfelves  to  take  the 
city  by  florm,  immediately  run  up  a  wall  to  invefl  Nifaea;  conclud¬ 
ing,  that  could  they  carry  it  before  any  fuccours  came  up,  it  would 
be  impoflible  for  Megara  to  hold  out  much  longer.  Iron  and  work¬ 
men,  and  all  proper  materials,  were  quickly  fupplied  them  from 
Athens.  They  begun  at  the  wall  which  they  had  lately  furprifed, 
they  ran  it  along  for  fome  time  parallel  with  Megara,  and  then  down 
to  the  fea  on  both  fides  of  Nifaea.  The  work,  both  of  ditch  and 
wall,  was  divided  amongfl  the  army.  They  made  ufe  of  the  Hones 
and  bricks  of  the  fuburbs,  and  having  felled  fome  trees  and  wood, 
they  flrengthened  what  was  weak  with  an  additional  palifade.  The 
houfes  of  the  fuburbs,  being  topped  with  battlements,  ferved  the  ufe 
of  turrets.  This  whole  day  they  plied  hard  at  the  work ;  and  about 
die  evening  of  the  fucceeding  day  it  was  only  not  completed.  The 
garrifon  within  Nifaea  was  in  great  confirmation.  They  laboured  al¬ 
ready  under  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  which  they  had  been  ufed  to 
fetch  daily  from  the  upper  city.  Thus  concluding  that  the  Pelopon- 
nefians  could  not  fuccour  them  with  fufificient  expedition,  and  imagin¬ 
ing  the  Megareans  were  combined  againft  them,  they  capitulated  with 
the  Athenians  on  the  following  terms : 

“  To  be  difmifled  every  man  at  a  certain  ranfom,  after  delivering 
“  up  their  arms.” 

“  But  as  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  their  commander,  and  every  other 
“  perfon  in  that  number,  tbefe  to  be  difpofed  of  by  the  Athenians  at 
“  diferetion.” 


VO  L.  II. 
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Thefe  terms  being  agreed  to,  they  evacuated  Nifasa.  And  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  having  thus  cut  off  their  long-walls  from  the  city  of  the  Mega- 
reans,  and  poffeffed  themfelves  of  Nifaea,  were  preparing  to  accom- 
plifli  what  was  yet  to  be  done. 

But  Brafidas  fon  of  Tellis,  the  Lacedaemonian,  happened  at  this 
time  to  be  about  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  levying  forces  to  march  for 
Thrace.  He  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  furprifal  of  the  walls, 
than  he  trembled  for  the  Peloponnefians  in  Nifaea,  and  left  Megara 
fhould  be  taken.  He  fummons  the  Boeotians  to  attend  him  expedi- 
tioufly  with  their  forces  at  Tripodifcus  (the  place  fo  named  is  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  Megaris  under  the  mountain  Geranea)  whither  he  was 
marching  himfelf  with  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  heavy-armed 
Corinthians,  four  hundred  Phliaftans,  fix  hundred  Sicyonians,  and 
what  levies  he  had  already  made  upon  his  own  account.  He  imagined 
he  might  come  up  before  Nifaea  could  be  taken.  But  hearing  the 
contrary  (for  he  came  up  in  the  night  to  Tripodifcus),  with  a  picked 
body  of  three  hundred  men,  before  the  news  of  his  march  could  be 
fpread,  he  approached  to  the  city  of  Megara,  undeferied  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  were  pofted  near  the  fea.  He  intended  to  declare 'that 
he  was  ready  to  attempt,  and  in  fad  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
effeded,  the  recovery  of  Nifaea.  But  it  was  principally  his  view  to 
get  admiffion  into  Megara,  and  provide  for  its  fecurity.  He  de¬ 
manded  admiftion,  affuring  them  he  had  great  hope  of  recovering 
Nifaea.  But  the  fadious  in  Megara,  perplexed  at  this  ftep  of  Brafi¬ 
das  - on  one  fide,  left  he  meant  to  reinftate  the  exiles  by  ejeding 

them ;  the  other,  left  the  people  with  fuch  an  apprehenhon  might  at 
once  fall  upon  them,  and  their  city  thus  plunged  into  a  tumult  of 
arms  might  be  loft,  if  the  Athenians,  who  lay  ready  in  ambufh, 
fhould  feize  it ;  —  refufed  him  admittance,  and  both  factions  thought 
proper,  without  any  ftir,  to  await  the  event.  For  it  was  feverally 
their  full  expedation,  that  a  battle  muft  enfue  between  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  thefe  new-comers  j  and  then,  without  plunging  themfelves 
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into  unnecedary  hazards,  they  might  join  their  own  favourite  party 
if  victorious. 

Brafidas,  when  he  could  not  prevail,  withdrew  again  to  the  main  ^engagement. 
of  his  army.  By  the  fucceeding  dawn  the  Boeotians  joined  him, 
who  had  refolved  to  fuccour  Megara,  even  previous  to  the  fum- 
mons  fent  by  Brafidas,  fince  they  regarded  the  danger  that  place  was 
in  as  their  own.  They  were  actually  advanced  wida  their  whole  force 
as  far  as  Platea ;  and,  the  meflengcr  having  met  with  them  here, 
they  became  much  more  eager  than  before.  They  fent  forwards  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  two  and  twenty  hundred  heavy-armed,  and  fix  hundred, 
horfemen,  but  difinified  the  multitude  to  their  own  homes.  When 
the  whole  force  was  thus  united,  confiding  of  at  lead  fix  thoufand 
heavy-armed,  and  the  heavy-armed  Athenians  dood  drawn  up  in  or¬ 
der  near  Nifasa  and  the  fea-fhore,  whild  their  light-armed  wrere  drag¬ 
gling  about  the  plain,  the  Boeotian  cavalry  made  an  unexpected  fally 
againd  thofe  dragglers,  and  chaced  them  to  the  fliore  :  For  hitherto 
no  aid  whatever  had  taken  the  field  in  behalf  of  the  Megareans. 

The  Athenian  cavalry  clapped  fpurs  to  repel  the  Bceotian,  and  a  battle 
enfued.  The  horfe  were  a  long  time  thus  engaged,  and  both  fidcs 
claimed  a  victory.  For  the  general  of  the  Bceotian  cavalry,  and  a 
finall  number  of  his  party,  the  Athenians  drove  before  them  to  Ni- 
dea,  where  they  put  them  to  the  fword  and  rifled  them.  They  re¬ 
mained  maders  of  the  dead  bodies,  gave  them  up  afterwards  by 
truce,  and  ereCted  a  trophy  :  But  neither  fide  fo  keeping  their  ground 
as  to  render  the  aCtion  dccifive,  they  retreated  as  it  were  by  confent ; 
the  Boeotians  to  their  main-army,  and  the  Athenians  to  Nifiea. 

Brafidas,  after  this,  advanced  nearer  to  the  fea  and  to  the  city  of 
Megara  with  his  army.  Having  occupy ’d  there  feme  advantageous  E‘ira' 
ground,  they  drew  up  in  order  and  dood  dill,  imagining  the  Athe¬ 
nians  would  attack  them  ;  and  nffured,  that  the  Megareans  wore  in¬ 
tently  obferving  for  whom  the  victory  might  declare.  In  both  tilde 

refpcCts,  they  judged  their  prefent  podure  the  mod  judicious  •  bc- 
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eaufe  it  was  not  their  own  buiinefs  to  attack,  or  voluntarily  to  run 
into  conflid:  and  danger }  and  thus,  having  manifeflly  exhibited  their 
alacrity  to  ad  defensively,  a  vidory  might  juflly  be  afcribed  to  them 
without  the  expence  of  a  battle.  In  regard  further  to  the  Megareans 
the  confequence  could  not  but  be  fortunate :  For,  in  cafe  the  latter 
had  never  beheld  them  thus  prompt  in  their  fuccour,  they  would 
have  flopped  all  farther  rifk,  and  fo  undoubtedly  they  fhould  have 
loft  the  city,  as  men  completely  vanquished  :  But  now,  fhould  the 
Athenians  decline  an  engagement,  the  points  for  which  they  them- 
felves  came  thither  muft  be  fecured  without  a  blow ;  which  proved 
to  be  the  refult.  For  the  Megareans, — when  the  Athenians  came  out 
and  drew  up  in  order  clofe  to  the  long-walls ,  and  then,  as  the  enemy 
did  not  advance  to  attack  them,  flood  quiet  in  their  ranks  -}  their 
commanders  alfo  judging  the  hazard  by  no  means  eqaal,  and  them- 
felves,  who  had  fo  far  been  fuccefsful,  not  at  all  concerned  to  begin 
an  engagement  againfl  fuperior  numbers,  in  which,  fhould  they  pre¬ 
vail,  they  could  only  take  Megara ;  but,  fhould  they  mifcarry,  muft 
lofe  the  flower  of  their  dameflic  Strength;  efpecially  as  their  oppo¬ 
nents  would  aft  in  probability  with  more  daring  refolution,  fince,  as- 
the  large  Strength  they  had  now  in  the  field  confifled  only  of  quota’s 
from  feveral  constituents,  they  hazarded  but  little ;  thus  facing  one 
another  for  a  considerable  fpace,  and  neither  fide  prefuming  to  make 
an  attack,  till  each  at  length  wheeled  off,  the  Athenians  firft  towards 
Nifaea,  and  the  Peloponnefians  again  to  their  former  poft.  —  Then,  I 
fay,  the  Megareans  in  the  intereft  of  the  exiles,  regarding  Brafidas  as 
victor,  and  animated  by  the  refufal  of  attack  on  the  Athenian  fide, 
open  the  gates  of  Megara  to  Brafidas  himfelf,  and  the  feveral  com¬ 
manders  from  the  auxiliary  flates ;  and,  having  given  them  admiffion, 
proceed  with  them  to  confultation,  whilft  the  partizans  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  intereft  were  in  the  utmoft  confternation. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  confederates  being  difmiiled  to  their  refpedive 
cities,  Brafidas  alfo  himfelf  returned  to  Corinth,  to  continue  his  pre¬ 
parations 
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parations  for  that  Thracian  expedition,  in  which  before  this  avocation 


yed 


Meg 


there . 


reati9 


nians,  finding  all  their  pradfices  detected,  ftole  off  as  fall  as  poffible. 


exiles,  fetch 


from 


ftep 


having  firft  adminiftred  to 


them  the  moft  folemn  oaths  “  to  think  no  more  on  former  injuries, 
“  and  to  promote  the  true  welfare  of  the  city  to  the  utmoft  of  their 


power 


*  9 


authority 


of  the  troops  of  the  city,  having  previoufly  difpofed  fome  bands  of 
foldiers  in  a  proper  manner,  picked  out  about  a  hundred  perfons  of 
their  enemies,  and  who  they  thought  had  bufied  themfelves  moft  in 


Athenians 


condemned 


peoph 


public  vote  upon  them,  they  were 
inftant  execution.  They  farther  new-modelled  the  government  of 
Megara  into  almofl  an  oligarchy.  And  this  change,  tho’  introduced 
by  an  inconfiderable  body  of  men,  nay,  what  is  more  in  the  train 
of  fedition,  yet  continued  for  a  long  fpace  of  time  in  full  force  at 
Megara. 


The  fame  fummer,  the  Mitylendans  being  intent  on  executing  their  Antandim 
defign  of  fortifying  Antandrus,  Demodocus  and  Ariftides,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Athenian  fquadron  for  levying  contributions,  and  were 
now  at  Hellefpont  (for  Lamachus  the  third  in  the  commiftlon  had 
been  detached  with  ten  lhips  towards  Pontus),  when  informed  of 
what  was  thus  in  agitation,  became  apprehenfive  that  Antandrus 
might  prove  of  as  bad  confequence  to  them  as  Anasa  in  Samos  had 
already  done ;  wherein,  the  Samian  exiles  having  fortified  themfelves, 
were  not  only  ferviceable  to  the  Peloponnefians  at  fea,  by  furnishing 
them  with  pilots;  but  farther,  were  continually  alarming  the  Samians 
at  home,  and  Iheltering  their  deferters.  From  thefe  apprehenfions 

they 
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they  aflembled  a  force  from  amongft  their  dependents,  failed  thither, 
and  having  defeated  in  battle  thofe  who  came  out  of  Antandrus  to 

O 

oppofe  them,  gain  once  more  pofiefiion  of  that  town.  And  no  long 
time  after,  Lamachus,  who  had  been  detached  to  Pontus,  having 
anchored  in  the  river  Calex  in  the  diftridt  of  Heraclea,  loft  all  his 
fhips.  A  heavy  rain  had  fallen  in  the  upper  country,  and  the  land- 
flood  rufhing  fuddenly  down,  bore  them  all  away  before  it.  He  him- 
felf  and  the  men  under  his  command  were  forced  to  march  over 
land  through  Bithynia  (pofiefied  by  thofe  Thracians  who  are  feated 
on  the  olher  fide  of  the  ftrait  in  Alia)  to  Chalcedon,  a  colony  of  the 
Megareans,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  fea. 

Prcjeft-cf  arc-  This  fummer  alfo  Demofthenes,  immediately  after  he  had  quitted 
Eaotia.  *  the  Megaris,  with  the  command  of  forty  fail  of  Athenians,  arrives  at 

Naupadtus.  For  with  him,  and  with  Hippocrates,  fome  perfons  of 
the  Boeotian  cities  in  thofe  parts  had  been  concerting  fchemes  how 
to  change  the  government  of  thofe  cities,  and  introduce  a  democracy 
on  the  Athenian  model.  The  firfl  author  of  this  fcheme  was 
Ptoeodorus  an  exile  from  Thebes,  and  matters  were  now  ready  for 
execution. 

0 

Some  of  them  had  undertaken  to  betray  Siphre :  Siphae  is  a  mari¬ 
time  town  in  the  diftridt  of  Thefpiae,  upon  the  gulf  of  CrifTa.  Others 
of  Orchomenus  engaged-  for  Chacronei,  a  town  tributary  to  that  Or- 
chomenus  which  was  formerly  called  the  Minyeian  but  now  the 
Boeotian.  Some  Orchomenian  exiles  were  the  chief  undertakers  of 
this  point,  and  were  hiring  foldiers  for  the  purpofc  from  Peloponne- 
fus.  Chtcronea  is  fituated  on  the  edge  of  Boeotia  towards  Phanotis 
of  Phocis,  and  is  in  part  inhabited  by  Phocians.  The  fh are  afiigned 
to  the  Athenians  was  the  furprilal  of  Delium,  a  temple  of  Apollo  in 
Tanagra,  looking  towards  Euboea.  Thefe  things  farther  were  to  be 
atchicvcd  on  a  day  prefixed,  that  the  Boeotians  might  be  difabled 
from  rufiiing  to  the  refeue  of  Delium  with  all  their  force,  by  the  ne- 
ccfiity  of  flaying  at  home  to  defend  their  refpedivc  habitations. 

Should 
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Should  the  attempt  fucceed,  and  Delium  once  be  fortified,  they  eafily 
prefurned  that,  tho’  the  change  of  the  Boeotian  governments  might 
not  fuddenly  be  effe&ed,  yet,  when  thofe  towns  were  in  their  hands, 
when  their  devaluations  were  extended  all  over  the  country,  and 
places  of  fafe  retreat  lay  near  at  hand  for  their  parties,  things  could 
not  long  remain  in  their  former  pofture  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time, 
when  the  Athenians  appeared  in  fupport  of  the  revolters,  and  the 
Boeotians  could  not  unite  in  a  body  to  oppofe  them,  the  defigned  re¬ 
volution  mull  neceffarily  take  place.  This  was  the  nature  of  the 
fcheme  at  prefent  in  agitation. 

Hippocrates,  having  the  whole  force  of  Athens  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  was  ready  at  the  proper  time  to  march  into  Bceotia.  But  he 
had  difpatched  Demolthenes  beforehand  to  Naupadlus  with  forty 
fhips,  that  after  he  had  Collected  a  fufficient  force  in  thofe  parts  from 
.the  Acarnanians  and  theirother  confederates,  he  fhould  appear  with  his 
fleet  before  Si^h'cE,  which  was  then  to  be  betrayed  to  him.  A  day 
alfo  was  fixed-  upon  between  them,  in  which  both  of  them  were  at 

once  to  execute  the  parts  ahigned  them. 

%  * 

Demofthenes,  being  arrived  at  Naupa&us,  found  the  Ocniadce  al- 

•  t  9 

-ready  compelled  by  the  united  Acarnanians  into  an  nffociation  with 
the  confederates  of  Athens.  He  marched  away  therefore,  at  the 
head  of  the  whole'  confederacy  in  thofe  parts,  and  invaded  firft  Sa- 
lynthius  and  the  Agrreans ;  and  having  carried  fome  other  points, 

4 

got  all  iii-:readinef9  to  fhew  himlelf  before  Siphce  at  the  time 

*  • 

appointed. 

About  the  fame  time  this  fummer,  Brafldas  at  the  head  of  feven-  Crafids 


a  s  fern  ns 


^ ~ 

teen  hundred  heavy-armed,  began  his  march  towards  Thrace.  When  !'{!. 

_  i  iirncc a 

he  was  come  up  to  Heraclea  in  Trachis,  he  difpatched  a  melTenger 
beforehand  to  his  correfpondents  in  Pharfalus,  to  beg  a  fafe  conduct 
for  himfelf  and  his  army.  And  as  foon  as  he  was  met  at  Melitia  of 
Achaua  by  Panacrus,  and  Dorus,  and  Hippolochidns,  and  Torylaus, 
and  Strophacus,  who  had  been  formerly  the  public  hoft  of  the  Chal- 

cideuns. 
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cideans,  he  continued  his  march  forwards.  Others  alfo  of  the  Thef- 
falians  afiifted  in  conducting  him,  and  from  Lariffa  Niconidas  the 
friend  of  Perdiccas.  The  paffage  through  Theffaly  without  proper 
guides  is  always  difficult,  and  muft  be  more  fo  to  an  armed  body. 
Betides,  to  attempt  fuch  a  thing  through  a  neighbouring  dominion 
without  permiffion  firft  obtained,  hath  ever  been  regarded  by  all  the 
Grecians  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Theffalians  had 
been  ever  weil-affeCted  to  the  Athenians.  Nor  could  Bratidas  have 
poffibly  effected  it,  had  not  .the  Theffalian  been  rather  despotic 
than  free  governments.  For  upon  his  route  he  was  flopped  at  the 
river  Enipeus  by  fome  of  contrary  fentiments  to  the  reft  of  their 
countrymen,  who  ordered  him  to  proceed  at  his  peril,  and  taxed  him 
with  injuftice  in  having  come  fo  far  without  the  general  permiffion. 
His  conductors  told  them  in  return,  that  “  without  fuch  permiffion 
“  he  ffiould  not  proceed  ;  but,  as  he  had  come  amongft  them  on  a 
“  hidden,  they  thought  thendelves  obliged  in  friendfhip  to  condud 
“  him.”  Bra  fid  as  alfo  gave  them  ftrong  affurances,  that  “  he  was 
“  come  thither  for  the  fervice  of  Theffaly  and  of  them  j  that  his 
*■*  arms  were  not  intended  againft  them,  but  againft  thje  common 
“  enemy,  the  Athenians  ;  that  he  never  fufpeCtcd  any  enmity  between 
“  Theffalians  and  Lacedamonians,  why  tliey  might  not  tread  upon 
“  one  another’s  ground;  that  even  now,  ffiould  they  withhold  their 
“  confent,  he  was  neither  willing  nor  indeed  able  to  proceed ;  but”’ 
be  conjured  them  “  however  to  give  him  no  moleflation.V  Having 
heard  thefe  declarations,  they  acquiefced  and  withdrew.  Briafidas 
now,  by  die  advice  of  his  conductors,  advanced  with  the  utmoft 
fpeed  without  ever  halting,  in  order  to  anticipate  frefli  and  more 
potent  obftruCfion.  Nay,  the  very  fame  day  that  he  left  Melitio,  he 
advanced  as  far  as  tp  Pharfalps,  and  encamped  upon  die  bunks  ctf 
die  Apidanus.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Phacium,  and  from 
thence  into  perahis.  Being  fp  far  advanced,  his  Theffalian  guides 
received  their  diimiffion  ;  and  the  Percebians,  who  are  tributaries  to 

the 
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a  terror  amongft  them. 


the  ThefTalians,  efcorted  him  to  Dium  in  the  kingdom  of  Perdiccas : 
it  is  a  fortrefs  of  Macedonia  fituated  under  mount  Olympus  on  the 
Theflalian  fide.  In  this  manner  Brafidas,  advancing  fo  expeditioufly 
as  to  prevent  all  obffrudion,  compleated  his  paflage  through  Thef- 
faly,  and  arrived  in  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas  and  the  region  of 
Chalcis.  For  thofe  in  Thrace,  who  revolted  from  the  Athenians, 
had  joined  with  Perdiccas  in  procuring  this  auxiliary  force  out  of 
Peloponnefus,  becaufe  the  great  fuccefs  of  the  Athenians  had  ffruck 

The  Chalcideans  were  perfuaded,  that  they 
fhould  be  fil'd;  attacked  by  the  Athenians  :  and  in  truth  their  neigh¬ 
bour-hates,  who  yet  perfevered  in  their  obedience,  were  fecretly  in- 
ffigating  them  to  it.  Perdiccas  indeed  had  not  yet  declared  himfelf 
their  enemy ;  but  he  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  Athenians  for 
former  grudges  ;  and  now  he  had  a  fcheme  at  heart  for  the  fubjedion 
of  Arribasus  king  of  the  Lynceftians. 

Other  points  concurred  to  facilitate  the  procurement  of  fuch  a  fuc-  n‘  LaceJi- 
cour  from  Peloponnefus,  fuch  as  the  misfortunes  by  which  the  La-  manly  make 
cedaemonians  at  prefent  were  afflided.  For,  the  Athenians  prefling 
hard  on  Peloponnefus,  and  not  lead  of  all  on  Laconia,  they  hoped 
in  cafe  they  could  equally  annoy  them  in  this  quarter,  by  thus 
marching  an  army  againfi:  their  dependents,  to  effed  a  diverlion. 

And  they  were  more  encouraged  by  the  offers  of  maintenance  for 
their  troops,  and  folicitations  to  fupport  revolts.  They  were  at  the 
fame  time  glad  of  a  pretext  to  rid  thcmfelves  of  their  Helots,  leff, 
in  the  prefent  ffate  of  affairs,  now  that  Pylus  was  in  hoflile  hands, 
they  might  be  tempted  to  rebel. 

lowing  event;  —  Dreading  the  youth  and  number  of  thele  llavcs  (f'r 
many  precautions  have  ever  been  put  in  pradice  by  the  Laced.rmonians 
to  curb  and  awe  their  Helots)  they  made  public  proclamation,  that 


This  farther  gave  life  to  the  fol- 
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fo  many  of  them,  as  could  claim  the  merit  of  having  done  flgnal 
fervice  to  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  prefent  war,  fhould  enter 
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His  rxc  client 
t  7  >.  du  :/ . 


Hr  fii .n  K'j'icur 
to  ii\  toiit.ir v. 


“  their  claims,  and  be  rewarded  with  freedom.”  The  view  in  this 
was  to  found  them,  imagining  that  fuch,  who  had  the  greatnefs  of 
fpirit  to  claim  their  freedom  in  requital  of  their  merit,  mtift  be  alfo 
the  ripeft  for  rebellion.  About  two  thoufand  claimants  were  ad¬ 
judged  worthy,  and  accordingly  were  led  about  in  folemn  proceflion 
to  the  temples,  crowned  with  garlands,  as  men  honoured  with  their 
freedom.  But,  in  no  long  time  after,  they  made  away  with  them 

all,  nor  hath  the  world  been  able  to  difeover,  in  what  manner  they 
were  thus  to  a  man  dedroyed. 

Now  alfo  with  alacrity  they  fent  away  feven  hundred  of  their 
heavy-armed  under  the  orders  of  Brafidas.  The  reft  of  his  body 
were  mercenaries,  whom  he  had  hired  in  Peloponnefus.  And  it  was, 
in  compliance  with  his  own  particular  defire,  that  Brafidas  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  fervice  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  Chalcideans  however  were  highly  fatisfied  with  a  perfon,  who 
had  ever  palled  in  Sparta  for  one  of  the  molt  adtive  and  accomplifhed 
citizens ;  and  who,  in  his  foreign  employments,  had  performed  very 
fignal  lervices  for  his  country.  From  his  firft  appearance  amongft 
them,  hisjuftice  and  moderation  lo  infiantly  recommended  him  to 
the  adjacent  cities,  that  fame  voluntarily  fubmitted,  and  others  were 
by  intrigue  put  into  his  pofiefiion.  By  him  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  adfually  impowered,  if  the  accommodation  they  wifhed  for 
took  place,  which  it  afterwards  did,  to  make  exchange  and 
reftitution  of  towns,  and  fo  relieve  Peloponnefus  from  the  hard- 
fhips  of  the  war. 

Nay  more,  even  in  fucceeding  time,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Sicilian  war,  the  virtue  and  prudence  of  Brafidas  exerted  at  this 
jundture,  which  fome  attefted  by  their  own  experience,  others  upon 
found  and  unfufpedled  report,  imprinted  a  zeal  on  the  confederates 
of  Athens  to  go  over  to  the  Lacedemonians.  For,  having  been  the 
fiift  fent  out  to  a  foreign  trull,  and  approved  in  all  refpedts  as  a 
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worthy  man,  he  left  behind  him  a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  the  reft 
of  his  countrymen  are  like  himfelf  r. 

So  foon  therefore  as  it  was  known  at  Athens,  that  he  was  arrived 
to  take  upon  him  the  condud  of  affairs  in  Thrace,  the  Athenians  de¬ 
clare  Perdiccas  their  enemy,  aferibing  this  expedition  to  his  cabals, 
and  by  ftrengthening  their  garrifons  kept  a  find  watch  over  all  their 
dependents  in  that  quarter. 

But  Perdiccas  with  his  own  forces,  and  accompanied  by  the  body 
under  Brafidas,  marcheth  againft  a  neighbouring  potentate,  Arribreus 
fon  of  Bromerus,  king  of  the  Macedonian  Lynceftians :  Enmity  was 
fublifting  between  them,  and  the  conqueft  of  him  was  the  point  in 
view.  When  he  was  advanced  with  his  army,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Brafidas,  to  the  entrance  of  Lyncus,  Brafidas  communicated 
his  intention  to  hold  a  parley  with  Arribaeus,  before  he  proceeded  to 
ad  offenfively  againft  him  ;  and  (if  poftible)  to  bring  him  over  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  :  For  Arribaeus  had  already  notified  by  a 
herald,  that  he  was  willing  to  refer  the  points  in  difpute  to  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  Brafidas.  The  Calcidean  embaftadors  alfo,  who  followed 
the  camp,  were  continually  fuggefting  to  him,  that  “  he  ought  not 
“  to  plunge  himfelf  rafhly  into  difficulties  for  the  fake  of  Perdiccas,” 
defigning  to  referve  him  more  intire  for  their  own  fervice.  And 
beffdes  this,  the  minifters  of  Perdiccas  had  declared  it  at  Lacedaemon 
to  be  their  mafter’s  intention,  to  bring  over  all  the  neighbouring  States 
into  this  alliance  :  So  that  it  was  entirely  with  public  views,  that  Bra¬ 
fidas  infilled  upon  treating  with  Arribaeus.  But  Perdiccas  urged  in 
oppofition,  that  “  he  had  not  brought  Brafidas  to  be  the  judge  of 
“  his  controverfies,  but  to  execute  his  vengeance  on  the  enemies  he 
“  ffiould  point  out  to  him ;  that  it  would  be  unjuft  in  Brafidas  to 

i  When  Brafidas  was  beginning  bis  “  execute  your  orders  in  this  war,  01 
march  for  Thrace,  he  wrote  this  letter  “  die.”  Plutarch’*  Laconic  Apothegms. 

Co  the  Ephori  at  Sparta ;  —  “  I  will 

K  2  neat 
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“  treat  with  Arribaeus,  when  he  fupported  half  the  expence  of  his 
“  troops.”  Yet,  in  fpite  of  fuch  remonftrances  and  in  open  defiance 
of  him,  Brafidas  parleyed.  And  being  fatisfied  with  the  offers  of 
Arribaeus,  he  drew  off  his  troops,  without  fo  much  as  entering  his 
dominions.  But  henceforth  Perdiccas,  looking  upon  this  ftep  as  an 
injury  to  himfelf,  reduced  his  contribution  of  fupport  from  a  moiety 
to  a  third. 

Brafidas  however  the  fame  fummer,  without  lofs  of  time  con¬ 
tinued  the  operations  of  war ;  and,  a  little  before  the  vintage,  being 
attended  by  the  Chalcideans,  marched  towards  Acanthus,  a  colony 
of  the  Andrians.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  embroiled  in 
a  fedition  about  his  reception  ;  a  party,  who  co-operated  with  the 
Chalcideans  were  for  it ;  but  the  people  oppofed.  Yet,  fearing  the 
lofs  of  their  fruit  which  was  not  quite  got  in,  the  people  were  at  laid 
prevailed  upon  by  Brafidas,  to  grant  entrance  to  himfelf  without 
any  attendants,  and  after  giving  him  audience  to  refolve  for  them- 
felves.  Brafidas  is  admitted ;  and  ftanding  forth  in  the  prefence  of 
the  people ,  for  tho’  a  Lacedemonian  he  was  an  able  fpeaker,  he  ha¬ 
rangued  them  thus : 

“MY  commiflion  from  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  march  of 
‘  their  troops  hither  under  my  command  verify,  O  ye  Acanthians, 

*  the  declaration  made  by  us,  when  firfi:  we  begun  this  war  againft 
‘  the  Athenians,  that  we  were  going  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of 
‘  Greece.  But  if  our  appearance  here  hath  been  too  long  deferred, 

‘  it  fhould  be  afcribed  to  the  unexpected  turns  of  war  nearer  home, 

1  where,  as  we  hoped  to  demolifii  the  Athenians  fpeedily  without 
‘  endangering  you,  we  ought  to  be  exempted  from  any  cenfure 
1  here.  For  now,  you  behold  us  opportunely  at  hand,  and  intent  in 

conjunction  with  you  to  pull  thefe  tyrants  down. 

“  I  am  furprized  indeed  that  your  gates  fhould  be  barred  againfl 
“  me,  or  that  my  pretence  fhould  any  way  chagrin  you.  For  wc 

“  Lacedaemonians, 
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“  Lacedaemonians,  imagining  we  were  going  to  confederates,  whofe 
“  willies  were  fadened  upon  us  before  their  eyes  could  behold  us, 
“  and  from  whom  we  might  depend  upon  the  mod  cordial  recep- 
<c  tion  ;  we,  I  fay,  have  pierced  forwards  through  a  feries  of  dangers, 
“  marching  many  days  together  through  hofiile  territories,  and  fur- 
“  mounting  every  obdacle  by  a  zeal  for  your  fervice.  If  therefore 
<£  your  affedions  are  alienated  from  us,  or  if  you  ad  in  oppofition  to 

t{  your  own,  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  reft  of  Greece,  your  condud 
“  mud  terribly  didrefs  us.  And  that,  not  only  becaufe  you  your- 
“  felves  rejed  us,  but  may  by  fuch  a  dep  deter  all  others,  to  whom 
*c  I  fhall  afterwards  apply,  from  co-operating  with  me.  Such  ob- 
“  dacles  you  will  raife  before  me,  if  you,  to  whom  fird  I  have  ad- 
“  drefled  myfelf,  you  who  are  maders  of  a  city  of  great  importance, 
“  and  are  in  edeem  for  your  good-fenfe  and  diferetion,  fliould  re- 
“  fufe  to  receive  me.  I  dull  be  utterly  unable  to  put  a  plaufible  co- 
*c  lour  upon  fuch  a  refufal,  and  dull  be  expofed  to  reproach,  as  if  I 
,c  meant  injudice  under  the  cloke  of  liberty,  or  came  hither  too  weak 
“  and  impotent  to  make  head  againd  the  Athenian  drength,  diould 
“  it  be  exerted  againd  me. 

“  And  yet  with  that  force,  of  which  at  this  very  moment  I  am 
"  honoured  with  the  command,  I  marched  myfelf  to  the  fuccour  of 
u  Nidea,  and  openly  defied  a  fuperior  number  of  Athenians  who  de- 
“  dined  the  encounter.  It  is  not  therefore  probable,  that  they  can 
“  fend  hither  a  force  to  our  annoyance  equal  to  that  armament  they 
“  employed  at  Nifasa  :  Nor  am  I  fent  hither  to  execute  the  fehemes 
“  of  opprefiion,  but  to  further  the  deliverance  of  Greece.  I  have 
,c  the  fecurity  of  mod  folemn  oaths,  fworn  by  the  magidrates  of 
“  Lacedaemon,  that  whatever  people  I  bring  over  to  their  alliance 
,c  dull  remain  in  free  pofledion  of  their  own  liberties  and  laws.  And 


«  ( 


farther,  we  are  forbid  the  ufe  of  violence  and  fraud  as  the  means 


of  rendering  you  dependent  on  us ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  to 
ad  in  fupport  of  you  who  arc  oppreded  with  Athenian  bondage. 
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Upon  reafons  fo  valid  do  I  infift  upon  it,  that  I  am  no  longer 
fuipedted  by  you,  having  given  you  the  ftrongeft  affurances,  that 
I  am  no  impotent  an  avenger,  and  that  you  may  boldly  abet  nay 
caufe. 

“  If  there  be  any  perfon  in  this  afiembly,  who  hefitates  upon  the 
apprehenfion  that  I  may  betray  the  city  into  the  hands  of  a  private 
cabal,  let  him  bid  adieu  to  his  fears,  and  dirtinguifh  himfelf  in 
open  confidence.  I  came  not  hither  to  be  the  tool  of  fa&ion; 
I  am  convinced  that  liberty  can  never  be  re-eftablifhed  by  me,  if 
difregarding  ancient  conffitutions,  I  inflave  the  multitude  to  the 
few,  or  the  few  to  the  crowd.  Such  things  would  be  more  grie¬ 
vous  than  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion.  And  fhould  we  Lace¬ 
daemonians  proceed  in  this  manner,  our  labours  could  never  merit 
a  return  of  gratitude,  but  inrtead  of  honour  and  glory,  foul  re¬ 
proach  would  be  our  portion.  The  crimes,  on  which  we  have 
grounded  this  war  again  If  the  Athenians,  would  then  appear  to  be 
our  own,  and  more  odious  in  us  for  having  made  parade  of  difin- 
tererted  virtue,  than  in  a  State  which  never  pretended  to  it.  For 
it  is  more  bafe  in  men  of  honour  to  enlarge  their  power  by  fpecious 
fraud,  than  by  open  force.  The  latter,  upon  the  right  of  that  fu- 
perior  ftrength  with  which  fortune  hath  inverted  it,  feizeth  at  once 
upon  its  prey  ;  the  other  can  only  compafs  it  by  the  treachery  of 
wicked  cunning. 

“  It  is  thus  that  in  all  concerns  of  more  than  ordinary  importance, 
we  arc  accuftomed  to  exert  the  utmoft  circumfpedlion.  And  be- 
rtdes  the  folemn  oaths  in  your  favour,  you  can  receive  no  greater 
fecurity  of  our  honeft  intention  than  the  congruity  of  our  aftions 
with  our  words,  from  whence  the  ftrongeft  convidtion  muft  refult, 
that  with  what  I  have  fuggefted  you  are  obliged  in  intereft  to  com¬ 
ply.  But  if  all  my  promifes  are  unavailing,  and  you  declare  fuch 

compliance  impofrtble ;  if  proferting  yourfclves  our  fincere  well-wifh- 
ers,  you  beg  that  a  denial  may  not  expofe  you  to  our  refentments ;  if 

“  you 
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“  you  alledge  that  the  dangers  through  which  your  liberty  mud  be 
“  fought  overbalance  the  prize ;  that  in  juftice  it  ought  only  to  be 
“  propofed  to  fuch  as  are  able  to  embrace  tire  offer,  but  that  no  one 
“  ought  to  be  compelled  againft  his  own  inclinations ;  — - 1  fhall  be- 
“  feech  the  tutelary  gods  and  heroes  of  this  ifland  to  bear  me  witnefs, 
tc  that  whereas  I  come  to  ferve  you,  and  cannot  perfuade,  I  muff 
“  now,  by  ravaging  your  country,  endeavour  to  compel  you.  And, 
tc  in  adting  thus,  I  fhall  not  be  confcious  to  myfelf  of  injuftice,  but 

“  fhall  juftify  the  ffep  on  two  moff  cogent  motives : - -  For  the 

“  fake  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  left  whilff  they  have  only  your  af- 
“  fedtions,  and  not  your  adlual  concurrence,  they  may  be  prejudiced 

“  through  the  fums  of  money  you  pay  to  the  Athenians :  - -  For 

“  the  fake  of  all  the  Grecians ;  that  they  may  not  be  obftrudted  by 

This  is  the  end  we  pro- 
“  pofe,  and  this  will  juftify  our  proceedings.  For  without  the  pur- 
“  pofe  of  a  public  good,  we  Lacedaemonians  ought  not  to  fet  people 
“  at  liberty  againft  their  wills.  We  are  not  greedy  of  empire,  but 
<£  we  are  eager  to  pull  down  the  tyranny  of  others.  And  how  could 
“  we  anfwer  it  to  the  body  of  Greece,  if,  when  we  have  undertaken 
“  to  give  liberty  to  them  all,  we  indolently  fuffer  our  endeavours  to 
“  be  traverfed  by  you  ? 

“  Deliberate  ferioufly  on  thefe  important  points,  and  animate  your- 
“  felves  with  the  glorious  ambition  of  being  the  firft  who  enter  the 
“  lifts  for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  of  gaining  an  eternal  renown,  of 
“  fccuring  the  uninterrupted  poffeflion  of  your  private  properties,  and 

invefting  the  State  of  which  you  are  members  with  the  moff  *  ho-  * 
“  nourable  of  all  titles.” 


“  you  in  their  deliverance  from  bondage 


Here  Brafidas  concluded.  And  the  Acanthians,  who  had  already  Acanthus 
heard  this  affair  largely  difeuffed  on  both  Tides,  and  fecretly  declared 
their  votes  —  the  majority,  becaufe  the  arguments  of  bralidas  were 
prevailing,  and  becaufe  they  dreaded  the  lots  of  their  fruit,  rcfolvtd 
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to  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  Then  they  required  of  Brafidas  him- 
felf  to  fvvear  the  oath  of  their  fecnrity,  which  the  Lacedaemonian 
magiftrates  had  at  his  departure  injoined  him  to  take,  that  “  what- 
“  ever  people  was  brought  over  into  their  -alliance  by  him  fhould  remain 
“  in  poflbflion  of  their  own  liberties  and  laws,”  and  this  done,  they 
receive  his  army.  Not  long  after,  Stagyrus  alio,  another  colony  of 
the  Andrians,  revolted.  And  thus  ended  the  tranfa&ions  of  this 
fummer. 

* 

Breotia.  Very  early  in  the  fucceeding  winter,  when  the  flrong  places  of 

Bceotia  were  to  have  been  betrayed  to  Hippocrates  and  Demofthenes 
the  Athenian  commanders,  preparatory  to  which  Demofthenes  was 
to  (hew  himfelf  with  his  fleet  before  Siphas,  and  the  other  to  march 
to  Delium,  there  happened  a  miftake  about  the  days  prefixed  for 
execution.  Demofthenes  indeed,  who  fleered  towards  Siphas,  and 
had  on  board  the  Acarnanians,  and  many  of  the  confederates  of  that 
quarter,  is  totally  difappointed.  The  whole  fcheme  had  been  betrayed 
by  Nicomachus  the  Phocian  of  Phanotis,  who  gave  information  of  it 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  to  the  Boeotians.  All  Boeotians  now 
taking  up  arms  to  prevent  confequences,  (for  Hippocrates  was  not  yet 
in  their  country  to  diftrefs  them  on  that  fide)  Siphae  and  Charonea 
are  fecured  in  time.  And  fo  foon  as  the  confpirators  perceived  that 
things  went  wrong,  they  gave  up  all  farther  thoughts  of  exciting  com¬ 
motions  in  the  cities. 

<r;t  wbtic  Hippocrates,  having  fummoned  into  the  field  the  whole  force  of 

fmarte^toi)c  Athens,  as  we^  citizens  as  fojourners,  not  excepting  even  foreigners 

hum.  who  chanced  at  that  time  to  be  there,  arriveth  too  late  before  Delium, 

not  before  the  Boeotians  were  returned  home  again  from  Sipha\  He 
incamped  his  forces,  and  fet  about  fortifying  Delium,  the  temple  of 

Apollo,  in  the  following  manner.  - Round  about  the  temple  and 

its  precin&s  they  funk  a  ditch  :  Of  the  earth  thrown  up  they  formed 
a  rampart  inftead  of  a  wall.  They  drove  into  the  ground  on  each 
fide  a  row  of  flakes,  and  then  threw  on  the  vines  they  cut  from 

within 
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within  the  precindls  of  the  temple.  They  did  the  fame  by  the  flones 
and  bricks  of  the  adjacent  buildings  which  had  been  demolifhed,  and 
omitted  no  expedient  to  give  height  and  fubftance  to  the  work.  They 
eredted  wooden  turrets  upon  fuch  fpots  as  feemed  moft  to  require  it. 
No  part  of  the  old  pile  of  the  temple  was  now  (landing :  The  por¬ 
tico,  which  flood  the  longefl,  had  lately  fell  down.  They  began 
the  work  the  third  day  after  their  marching  out  from  Athens.  That 
day  they  plied  it,  and  the  following,  and  continued  it  on  the  fifth 
till  the  time  of  repaft.  Then,  the  work  being  for  the  mofl  part 
compleated,  they  drew  off  their  army  to  the  diflance  of  about  *  ten 
fladia  from  Delium,  in  order  to  return  home.  Their  light-armed  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  mofl  part  marched  off  diredlly,  but  the  heavy-armed 
halting  there  fat  down  upon  their  arms. 

Hippocrates  flayed  behind  for  the  time  neceffary  to  pofl  the  proper 
guards,  and  to  put  the  finifhing  hand  to  thofe  parts  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tion  which  were  not  yet  perfectly  compleated.  But  during  all  this 
fpace,  the  Boeotians  had  been  employed  in  drawing  their  forces  toge¬ 
ther  to  Tanagra.  When  the  quotas  from  the  feveral  cities  were 
come  up,  and  they  perceived  the  Athenians  were  filing  off  towards 
Athens,  the  other  rulers  of  Boeotia  (for  they  were  eleven  in  all)  de¬ 
clared  their  refolution  not  to  engage,  fince  the  enemy  is  no  longer 
on  Boeotian  ground :  for  the  Athenians,  when  they  grounded  their 
arms,  were  within  the  borders  of  Oropia.  But  Pagondas  the  fon  of 
ASoladas,  one  of  the  Boeotian  rulers  in  the  right  of  Thebes,  and 
at  this  time  in  the  fupreme  command,  in  concert  with  Arianthidas 
the  fon  of  Lyfimachidas,  declared  for  fighting.  He  judged  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  and  addreffing  himfclffto  every  batta¬ 
lion  apart,  left  calling  them  together  might  occafion  them  to  aban¬ 
don  their  arms,  he  prevailed  upon  the  Boeotians  to  march  tip  to  the 
Athenians,  and  to  offer  battle.  His  exhortation  to  each  was  worded 
thus : 

Vol.  II.  L  “  !  T 
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“  3T  ought  never,  ye  men  of  Bceotia,  to  have  entered  into  the 
“  hearts  of  any  of  your  rulers ,  that  it  is  improper  for  us  to  attach 
c£  the  Athenians,  becaufe  we  find  them  not  upon  our  own  foil.  For 
“  they,  out  of  a  neighbouring  country,  have  rufhed  into  Boeotia, 
“  and  have  fortified  a  port  in  it ;  from  whence  they  intend  to  ravage 
“  and  annoy  us.  And  our  enemies  in  fhort  they  are,  in  whatever 
“  place  we  find  them,  from  what  place  foever  they  march  to  execute 
<e  hpftilities  againft  us.  Now  therefore  let  him,  who  hath  judged 
“  this  jlep  we  are  taking  hazardous  and  infecure,  acknowledge  and 
“  forego  his  error.  Cautious  and  dilatory  measures  are  not  ,to  be  ad- 
“  hered  to  by  men  who  are  invaded,  and  whole  all  is  at  flake ;  they 
«  are  expedient  only  for  thofe  whofe  properties  are  fecure,  and  who 
“  bent  on  rapine  exert  their  malice  in  the  invafion  of  others,  But  it 
“  is  eternally  the  duty  of  you  Boeotians  to  combat  fuch  foreigners  as 
“  prefume  to  invade  you,  either  upon  your  own  or  your  neighbours 
<£  ground,  no  matter  which.  And  this  above  all  mud  be  done  againft 
“  Athenians,  not  only  becaufe  they  are  Athenians,  but  becaufe  they 
“  are  the  neareft  borderers  upon  us.  For  it  is  a  maxim  allowed,  that 
“  no  State  can  poflibly  preferve  itfelf  free,  unlefs  it  be  a  match  for  its 
cc  neighbouring  powers, 

££  Let  me  add  farther,  that  when  men  are  bent  on  inflaving  not 
"  neighbouring  only,  but  even  fuch  people  as  are  more  remote,  how 
“  can  it  be  judged  improper  to  encounter  fuch,  fo  long  as  we  can 
“  find  ground  whereon  to  Hand  P  Call  to  mind  for  your  prefent  in- 
,c  formation  the  Euboeans  fituated  in  yon  ifiajid  oppofite  to  us ;  call 
££  to  mind  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  bulk  of  Greece  in  regard 
££  to  thefe  Athenians.  Why  fbould  we  forget,  that  neighbouring 
“  States  fo  often  battle  one  another  about  fettling  their  various  boun- 
u  daries ;  whereas,  lhould  we  be  vanquifhed,  our  whole  country 
“  will  be  turned  merely  into  one  heap  of  limitation,  and  that  never 
(C  again  by  us  to  be  difputed  ?  For  when  once  they  have  entered  upon 
<£  if,  they  will  remain  the  matters  of  it  all,  beyond  control.  So 

“  much 
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ft  mtrch  more  have  we  to  fear  from  thefe  neighbours  of  ours,  than 
“  any  other  people. 

Thofe  again,  who  in  all  the  daring  infolence  of  fuperior  ftrength 
afe  wont  to  invade  their  neighbours,  as  thefe  Athenians  now  do  us, 
t(  march  with  extraordinary  degrees  of  confidence  again!!  fuch  as  are 
<c  inactive,  and  defend  themfelves  only  on  their  own  foil.  His  fchemes 
<e  are  more  painfully  compleated,  when  men  fa'lly  boldly  beyond  their 
c<  borders  to  meet  the  invader,  and  if  opportunity  ferveth  attack  him 
“  firft.  Of  this  truth  our  own  experience  will  amply  convince  us. 

“  For  ever  fince  the  defeat  we  gave  thefe  very  men  at  Coronea,  when 
“  taking  the  advantage  of  our  feditions  they  had  po  fie  fifed  themfelves 
u  of  our  lands,  we  have  kept  Bceotia  quiet  from  every  alarm  till  the 
“  prefent.  This  we  ought  now  to  remember,  that  the  feniors  among 
Xi  us  may  proceed  as  they  then  begun  j  that  the  juniors,  the  fons  of 
“  thofe  ftrefc  who  then  difplayed  fuch  uncommon  bravery,  may  exert 
“  themfelves  to  preferve  unblemifihed  their  hereditary  virtues.  We 
<c  ought  all  to  be  confident,  that  the  God  will  fight  on  our  fide, 
whofe  temple  they  pollute  by  railing  ramparts,  and  dwelling  within 
its  verge.  And,  as  the  victims  we  have  offered  are  fair  and  aufpi- 
“  cious,  We  ought  at  once  to  advance  to  the  charge  of  thefe  our  foes, 

“  and  make  them  know,  that  their  lull  and  rapine  they  only  then  can 
"  gratify,  when  they  invade  fuch  cowards  as  abandon  their  own  de- 
“  fence:  but  from  men,  who  were  born  r.o  vindicate  their  own  coun- 
l<‘e  try  for  ever  by  the  dint  of  arms,  and  never  unjuftly  to  inflaveano- 
«  ther ;  that  from  fuch  men  they  fihall  not  get  away  without  that 
c<  ftruggle  which  honour  injoins.” 

In  this  manner  Pagondas  exhorted  the  Boeotians,  and  perfuaded  them  p,  c par  at  iovi 
to  march  againft  the  Athenians.  He  put  them  inftantly  in  motion, Jar  Ut,k' 
and  led  them  towards  the  enemy:  For  it  was  now  late  in  the  day. 

When  he  had  approached  the  fpot  on  which  they  were  polled,  he 
halted  in  a  place  from  whence,  as  an  eminence  lay  between,  they 

L  2  could 
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could  have  no  view  of  one  another.  There  he  drew  up  his  men,  and 
made  all  ready  for  the  attack. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  Hippocrates,  who  was  yet  at  He¬ 
lium,  that  “  the  enemy  is  advancing  to  the  charge,”  he  fendeth  or¬ 
ders  to  the  main-body  to  form  into  the  order  of  battle.  And  not  long 
after  he  himfelf  came  up,  having  left  about  three  hundred  horfe  at 
Delium,  to  guard  that  place  in  cafe  an  attempt  fhould  be  made  upon 
it,  or  feizing  a  favourable  opportunity  to  fill  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Boeotians  during  the  engagement.  Not  but  that  the  Boeotians  had 
ported  a  party  of  their  own  to  watch  their  motions,  and  find  them 
employment.  When  therefore  the  whole  difpofition  was  perfected, 
they  fhewed  themfelves  on  the  mp  cf  the  eminence,  and  there 
grounded  their  arms,  remaining  rtill  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they 

defigned  to  attack 
armed,  more  than  ten  thoufand  light-armed,  a  thoufand  horfe,  and 
live  hundred  targeteers.  The  right  wing  was  compofed  of  Thebans 
and  thofe  who  ranked  with  them ;  the  centre  of  the  Haliartians  and 
Coroneans  and  Copienrtans,  and  others  that  live  about  the  lake  (Co¬ 
pads) ;  and  the  left  of  Thefpienfians,  Tanagreans,  ’and  Orchome- 
nians.  In  the  wings  were  ported  the  cavalry  and  light-armed.  The 
Thebans  were  drawn  up  in  files  of  twenty  five  ;  the  others  varioufly, 
as  circumftances  required.  And  fuch  was  the  order  and  difpofition  of 
the  Boeotians. 

On  the  Athenian  fide,  the  heavy-armed,  being  in  number  equal  to 
their  enemies,  were  drawn  up  in  one  entire  body  of  eight  in  depth. 
Their  cavalry  was  ported  on  either  wing.  But  light-armed  foldiers, 
armed  as  was  fitting,  the  Athenians  had  none  at  this  juncture  neither 
in  the  field  nor  in  the  city.  The  number  which  had  taken  the  field 
at  firft  to  attend  this  expedition  exceeded  many  times  over  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  enemy  ;  but  then  moft  of  them  had  no  arms  at  all,  fince 
the  fummons  had  been  extended  to  all  who  refided  in  Athens,  both 

citizens  and  foreigners.  The  crowd  of  thefe,  fo  foon  as  ever  the 

route 


;  being  in  the  whole  about  feven  thoufand  heavy- 
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route  was  pointed  homewards,  were,  excepting  a  few,  gone  fpeedily 
off.  But,  when  they  were  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  battle,  and  were 

every  moment  expe&ing  the  charge,  Hippocrates  the  general  /hewing 
himfelf  in  the  front  of  the  Athenians,  animated  them  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  harangue : 


<  C 

<  C 

cc 

CC 

CC 

Cf 

<  c 

<  c 

i  l 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 


“THE  admonition,  Athenians,  I  intend  to  give  you  will  be 
very  concife,  but  fucli  an  one  is  fufficient  to  the  brave :  I  pretend 
not  to  encourage  Athenians,  but  merely  to  remind  kthem  of  their 
duty.  Let  the  thought  be  a  Granger  to  every  heart  among/!:  you, 
that  we  are  going  to  plunge  into  needlefs  hazards  in  the  territory  of 
a  foe.  Be  it  the  territory  of  a  foe,  yet  in  it  you  mud  fight  for  the 
fecurity  of  your  own.  And,  if  we  conquer  now,  the  Peloponne- 
iians  will  never  again  prefume,  without  the  aid  cf  the  Boeotian 
horfe,  to  repeat  their  inroads  into  Attica.  By  one  battle  therefore 
you  acquire  this,  and  fecure  your  own  land  from  future  annoy¬ 
ance.  Charge  therefore  your  enemies,  as  you  ought,  with  a  fpirit 


among/!  you  boa/ts  to  be  the  firft  of  Greece ;  and  worthy  of  your 
great  forefathers,  who  formerly  at  Oenophyta,  under  the  conduct 
of  Myronides,  defeated  thele  people  in  the  field,  and  pofle/Ted  for 
a  time  all  Boeotia  as  their  prize.” 


Speech  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates. 


Hippocrates  had  not  gone  along  half  the  line  encouraging  them  in  Battle  of  De- 
this  manner,  when  he  was  compelled  to  defi/l  and  leave  the  greater  lium‘ 
part  of  his  army  unaddre/Ted.  For  the  Boeotians,  to  whom  Pagon- 
das  alfo  had  given  but  a  fhort  exhortation  and  had  this  moment 
fini/hed  the  paean  of  attack,  were  coming  down  from  the  eminence. 

The  Athenians  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  both  fides  came  running 
to  the  charge.  The  lkirts  of  both  armies  could  not  come  to  an 
engagement,  as  fome  rivulets  that  lay  between  /lopped  them  equally 
oh  both  fides.  The  reft  clofed  firm  in  a  ftubborn  fight,  and  with 

mutual 


* 


If  'on  by  the 

Boeotians. 


iritifaai  thrufts  of  their  Shields.  The  left  wing  of  the  BkSotiarts,  even 
to  the  centre,  was  routed  by  the  Athenians,  Vvho  prefied  upon  thofe 
who  compofed  it,  but  efpecially  on  the  Thefpienfians.  For,  the 
others  who  Were  drawn  up  with  them  giving  way  before  the  fhock, 
the  Thefpienfians  were  inclofed  in  a  fmall  compafs  of  ground,  where 
fuch  of  them  as  were  flaughtered  defended  themfelves  bravely  till 
they  were  quite  hewed  down.  Some  alfo  of  the  Athenians,  difor- 
dered  in  thus  encompafling  them  about,  knew  not  how  to  difiinguifh, 
and  llew  one  another.  In  this  quarter  therefore  the  Boeotians  were 
routed,  and  fled  towards  thofe  parts  where  the  battle  was  yet  alive. 
Their  right  wing,  in  which  the  Thebans  were  ported,  had  the  better 
of  the  Athenians.  They  had  forced  them  at  farft  to  give  ground  a 
little,  and  prefled  upon  them  to  purfue  their  advantage.  It  happened 

0 

that  Pagondas  had  detached  two  troops  of  horfe  (which  motion  was 
not  perceived)  to  fetch  a  compafs  round  the  eminence  and  fupport  the 
left  wing  which  was  routed.  Thefe  fuddenly  appearing  in  fight,  the 
vi&orious  wing  of  Athenians,  imagining  a  frefh  army  was  coming  up 
to  the  charge,  was  rtruck  into  confirmation.  And  now  Icing 
difireffed  on  both  fides  by  this  lafi  turn,  and  by  the  Thebans  who 
purfued  their  advantage  clofe  and  put  them  into  a  total  diforder,  the 
whole  Athenian  army  was  routed  and  fled.  Some  ran  towards  De- 
lium  and  the  fea,  others  to  Oropus,  and  others  towards  mount  Par- 

ncs ;  all,  to  whatever  place  they  hoped  was  fafe.  But  the  Boeotians, 

* 

efpecially  their  horfe,  and  the  Locfians  who  had  come  up  to  the  field 
of  battle  juft  as  the  rout  began,  purfued  them  with  great  execution. 
But  the  night  putting  an  end  to  the  chacc,  the  bulk  of  the  dying 
army  preferved  themfelves  more  eafily. 

The  day  following,  fuch  of  them  as  had  reached  Delium  and  Oro¬ 
pus,  leaving  behind  a  garrifon  in  Delium,  which  fiill  remained  in 
their  pofleflion,  transported  themfelves  by  fea  to  Athens.  The  Boeo¬ 
tians  alfo,  having  eredted  a  trophy,  carried  off  their  own  dead,  rifled 
thofe  of  the  enemy,  and  having  ported  a  guard  upon  the  field  of 

battle 
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battle,  retired  to  Tanagra,  and  called  a  confultation  about  the  method 

of  a/Iimlting  Dehum. 

A  herald,  farther,  difpatched  by  the  Athenians  about  their  dead,  Difpute  about 
meets  upon  his  way  a  herald  of  the  Boeotians,  who  turned  him  back 
by  affuring  him  that  his  errand  would  be  fruitlefs  till  he  himfelf  Ihould 
be  again  returned.  The  latter,  being  come  to  the  Athenians,  declared 
to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Boeotians ; 


“  TH  AT  by  their  late  proceedings  they  had  enormoufly  violated 
"  the  laws  of  the  Grecians,  amongft  whom  it  was  an  eftablilhed 
“  rule,  that  amidlt  their  mutual  invafions  religious  places  Ihould  be 
“  ever  fpared,  whereas  the  Athenians  had  not  only  fortified,  but 
“  had  made  Delium  a  place  of  habitation,  and  whatever  profanations 
“  mankind  can  be  guilty  of  had  been  there  by  them  committed  : 
“  That  the  water,  which  it  would  even  be  impious  for  the  Boeotians 
“  themfelves  to  touch,  unlefs  by  way  of  ablution,  before  they  facri- 

“  ficed,  had  been  profanely  drawn  by  them  for  common  ufe:  That, 
“  for  thefe  reafons  the  Boeotians,  in  the  caufe  of  the  God  and  in 
“  their  own,  invoking  the  affociated  Daemons  and  Apollo,  gave  them 
“  this  early  notice  to  evacuate  the  facred  place,  and  clear  it  of  all  in- 
<c  cumbrances. 


This  mefiage  being  thus  delivered  by  the  herald,  the  Athenians  re¬ 
turned  this  anfwer  to  the  Boeotians  by  a  herald  of  their  own  : 

“  THAT  they  were  hitherto  guilty  of  nothing  illegal  in  regard 
ft  to  the  holy  place,  nor  would  willingly  be  fo  for  the  future.  They 
“  had  no  fuch  intention  when  they  firfh  entered  into  it,  and  their 
“  view  was  merely  to  give  an  ejection  from  thence  to  perfons  who 
“  had  bafely  injured  them.  It  was  a  law  among  the  Grecians  for 
thofe  who  were  mailers  of  any  diflridt,  whetlicr  great  or  final), 
tc  to  be  alfo  proprietors  of  its  temples,  which  are  to  be  honoured  by 

.  “  them 


So 
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£<  them  with  the  ufual  forms,  and  with  what  additional  ones  they 
“  may  be  able  to  appoint.  Even  the  Boeotians,  as  well  as  many 
“  other  people,  who  this  moment  were  poffeffed  of  lands  from 
“  which  they  had  ejeded  the  old  proprietors,  made  a  feizure  firft  of 
f<  thofe  temples  which  had  belonged  to  others,  and  continued  in  the 
"  free  poffeffion  of  them.  For  their  own  parts,  could  they  conquer 
“  more  of  their  territory,  they  fhould  manfully  retain  it  j  and  as  to 
“  the  fpot  they  now  occupied,  their  pofition  there  was  voluntary, 
“  and  as  it  was  their  own  they  would  not  quit  it.  It  was  neceffity 
“  alone  made  them  ufe  the  water,  which  ought  not  to  be  aferibed  to 
£C  any  infolent  or  profane  motive,  but  to  the  preceding  invafions  their 
££  enemies  had  made,  felf-prefervation  againft  which  laid  them  un- 
££  der  a  prefent  neceffity  of  ading  as  they  did.  It  might  with  reafon 
££  be  hoped,  that  every  proceeding  to  which  war  and  violence  indif- 
£C  penfably  obliged,  would  obtain  forgivenefs  from  the  God  :  For  the 
££  altars  are  a  refuge  to  involuntary  offences,  and  tranfgreffion  is  im- 
£t  puted  only  to  thofe  who  are  bad  without  compulfion,  and  not  to 
£<  fuch  as  urgent  neceffities  may  render  daring.  The  guilt  of  impiety 
“  belonged  more  notoriouflv  to  fuch  as  inlifted  on  the  barter  of 

O  j 

££  temples  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  than  to  thofe  who  are  content 
££  to  lofe  their  juft  demands  rather  than  fubmit  to  fo  bafe  an  ex- 
“  change.”  They  farther  injoined  him  in  their  name  to  declare, 
that  <c  they  would  not  evacuate  Bceotia,  fince  the  ground  which  they 
“  occupied  in  it  belonged  to  no  Boeotians,  but  was  now  their  own 
“  property  acquired  by  dint  of  arms.  All  they  required,  was  a  truce 
£<  for  fetching  off  their  dead,  according  to  the  folemn  inftitutions  of 
“  their  common  country.” 

The  Boeotians  replied  thus - £C  If  they  are  now  in  Bceotia,  let 

“  them  quit  the  ground  which  belongeth  to  us,  and  carry  off  what 
“  they  demand.  But,  if  they  are  upon  ground  of  their  own,  they 
£t  themfelvcs  know  bell;  what  they  have  to  do.”  They  judged  indeed 
that  Oropia,  on  which  it  happened  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 

lying, 
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lying,  as  the  battle  had  been  fought  upon  the  lines  of  partition,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Athenian  jurifdidtion,  and  yet  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
them  to  be  carried  off  by  force ;  and  truce  farther  they  would  grant 

none,  where  the  point  related  to  Athenian  ground ;  that  it  was  therefore  jjjir 

* 

the  mod:  proper  reply  —  “  they  fliould  quit  their  territory,  and  foob- 
“  tain  their  demands.”  The  herald  of  the  Athenians  having  heard 
this,  departed  without  effedt. 

Immediately  after,  the  Boeotians,  having  fent  for  darters  and  fling-  ^ium 
ers  from  the  Melian  bay,  and  being  reinforced  by  two  thoufand 
heavy-armed  Corinthians,  and  the  Peloponnefian  garri fon  which  had 
evacuated  Nifasa,  and  a  party  of  Megareans,  all  which  had  joined 
them  fince  the  battle,  marched  againfl  Delium,  and  aflaulted  the  for¬ 
tification.  They  tried  many  methods,  and  took  it  at  laft  by  the  help 

of  a  machine  of  a  very  particular  ftrufture. - Having  fplit  afunder 

and  fixed  it  together 
again  in  a  very  exadt  manner,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  pipe.  At  its  extre¬ 
mity  they  faftened  a  caldron  by  help  of  chains,  into  which  a  fnout 
of  iron  was  bent  downwards  from  the  yard.  The  in  fide,  farther,  of 
this  wooden  machine  was  lined  almoft  throughout  with  iron.  They 
brought  it  from  a  diflance  to  the  fortification  on  carriages,  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  where  the  work  confided  chiefly  of  vines  and  timber.  And 
when  near  enough,  they  put  a  large  bellows  to  that  extremity  of  the 
yard  which  was  next  themfelves,  and  begun  to  blow.  But  the  blafi, 
ifiuing  along  the  bore  into  the  caldron,  which  was  filled  with  glow¬ 
ing  coals  and  fulphur  and  pitch,  kindled  up  a  prodigious  flame. 

This  fet  fire  to  the  work,  and  burnt  with  fo  much  fury,  that  not  a 
foul  durft  any  longer  flay  upon  it,  but  to  a  man  they  abandoned  it  and 
fled  away  amain  :  and  in  tins  manner  was  the  fortrefs  carried.  Of  the 
garrifon,  fome  were  put  to  the  l'word,  but  two  hundred  were  made 
prifoners.  The  bulk  of  the  remainder,  throwing  themfelves  onboard 
their  vefiels,  efcaped  in  fafety  to  Athens. 


a  large  fail-yard,  they  hollowed  it  throughout, 
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It  was  the  feventeenth  day  after  the  battle  that  Delkim  was  taken. 
And  not  long  after,  a  herald  difpatched  by  the  Athenians  came  again, 
but  quite  ignorant  of  this  event,  to  fue  for  the  dead,  which  were  now 
delivered  by  the  Bceotians,  who  no  longer  laid  any  flrefs  upon  their 
former  reply. 

In  the  battle,  there  perifhed  of  the  Boeotians  very  little  under  five 
hundred  j  of  the  Athenians,  few  lefs  than  a  thoufand,  and  Hippo¬ 
crates  the  general ;  but  of  light-armed  and  baggage-men  a  confiderable 
number  indeed  2. 

Demoflhtnes.  Somewhat  later  in  time  than  this  battle,  Demofthenes,  who,  on 

his  appearance  before  Siphae,  had  been  difappointed  in  his  hope  of 
having  it  betrayed  to  him,  having  the  land-force  ftill  on  board  his 
fleet,  confiding  of  four  hundred  heavy-armed  Acarnanians  and  Agra- 
ans  and  Athenians,  made  a  defeent  on  Sicyonia.  But  before  all  his 
veflels  could  land  their  men,  the  Sicyonians  had  marched  down  to  make 

head  againft  them.  They  defeated  thofe  that  were  landed,  and  chaced 

% 

them  again  on  board.  Some  they  killed,  and  fome  they  took  alive; 


2  The  Athenians  received  in  truth  a  ter¬ 
rible  blow  on  this  occafion.  The  Boeotians, 
a  people  heavy  and  ftupid  to  a  proverb,  con¬ 
tinued  ever  after  the  terror  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  the  politefi  and  mod  enlightned  peo¬ 
ple  upon  earth.  Nay,  that  grofs  and  ftupid 
people  had,  this  day,  well  nigh  coni  pleated 
the  deftrudtion  of  all  that  was  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  wife  and  good  at  this  time  upon  earth  ; 
and  done  an  irreparable  mifehief  to  found 
reafon  and  good- fen fe  for  ever  after.  When 
the  two  troops  of  horfe,  after  fetching  a 
compafs  round  the  hill,  had  complcated  the 

rout  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  now  flying 
away  with  the  utmoft  fpced,  the  divine  So- 

j* 

crates  was  left  almofl  alone,  facing  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  Fighting  and  retreating  like  a  lion 
overpowered.  Akibiadcs,  who  fcrvtd  in  the 


cavalry,  was  making  ofF on  horfeback;  but, 
feeing  Socrates  in  fuch  imminent  danger,  he 
rode  up  to  him,  covered  his  retreat,  and 
brought  him  off  fafe.  He  thus  repaid  him 
the  great  obligation  he  had  formerly  received 
from  him  at  Pot  id  sea.  Strabo  relates  fur¬ 
ther  (Geog.  1.  9.)  that  Xenophon  alfo  the 
fame  day  owed  his  life  to  Socrates.  Having 
fallen  from  his  horfe,  and  being  trampled 
among  the  crowd,  Socrates  took  him  upon 
his  fhoulders,  and  carried  him  to  a  place  of 
fafety.  Upon  the  whole,  brutal  ftrength 
and  mere  bodily  merit  were  never  fo  rear 
getting  a  total  conqueft  over  all  the  light 
and  underfianding  which  human  nature 
hath  to  boaft  of,  that  did  not  come  diredfly 
down  from  heaven. 


and 
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and  after  crofting  their  trophy,  they  delivered  up  the  dead  by 


truce. 


During  the  former  tranfa&ions  at  Delium,  Sitalces  alfo  king  of  the  Sanices. 
Odryfians  was  killed  in  an  expedition  he  had  formed  againft  the  Tri- 
ballians,  who  encountered  and  vanquifhed  him.  And  Seuthes  tire 
fon  of  Sparodocus,  his  nephew  by  the  brother,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Odryfians  and  the  reft  of  Thrace  over  which  he  had 
reigned. 

The  fame  winter,  Brafidas,  in  conjundion  with  the  allies  of  Erafidas. 
Thrace,  marched  againft  Amphipolis,  an  Athenian  colony,  upon  the 
river  Strymon. - 


The  fpot  of  ground  on  which  this  city  now  flandeth,  Ariftagoras  Amphipoli-. 
the  Milelian  formerly,  when  he  fled  from  king  Darius,  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  plant,  but  was  beat  off  by  the  Edonians.  Two  and  thirty 
years  after,  the  Athenians  made  the  fame  attempt,  having  fent  thither 
a  colony  confifting  of  ten  thoufand  of  their  own  people  and  luch 
others  as  voluntarily  came  in,  all  of  whom  were  deftroyed  by  the  Thra¬ 
cians  at  Drabefcus.  But  after  an  interval  of  twenty  nine  years,  the 
Athenians  came  hither  again  with  a  frefh  colony  led  by  Agnon  the 
fon  of  Nicias,  who  having  drove  away  the  Edonians  built  this  city 
upon  that  fpot  of  ground  which  had  formerly  been  called  the  nine- 
roads.  They  rufhed  to  the  feizure  from  Eton,  a  maritime  empo¬ 
rium  fituated  at  the  river’s  mouth,  and  belonging  to  them.  Ei'on  is 
diftant  *  twenty  fladia  from  the  fpot  where  the  citv  now  flandeth,  *  J\Cht 

*  "  T7  I  .  il  «  - . 

and  which  by  Agnon  was  named  Amphipolis,  becaufe  it  is  almofl 
furrounded  by  the  Strymon  which  floweth  along  it  on  both  fide9. 

Running  therefore  a  wall  from  the  river  to  the  river,  he  planted  his 
colony  on  a  fpot  confpicuous  both  to  the  land  and  to  the  fea. 

Againft  this  place,  Brafidas,  decamping  from  Arne  of  Chalcidica,  Erafida?  m- 
advanced  with  his  army.  About  fun-fet  lie  arrived  at  Aulon  and  Bro-  19 


En^tilll  TMliiS 


mifeus,  where  the  lake  Bolbe  iflueth  into  the  lea.  From  hence,  af¬ 
ter  taking  the  evening-repalt,  lie  continued  his  march  by  night.  Jt 

M  2 


//<  f  puji'  l( 


was 
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was  winter,  and  a  fnow  was  falling.  This  favoured  and  encouraged 
his  enterprize,  as  he  intended  to  furprife  the  people  of  Amphipolis, 
except  fuch  as  were  privy  to  his  defign.  For  there  refided  in  the 
place  a  body  of  Argillians,  who  are  an  Andrian  colony,  and  others 
who  aCted  in  combination  with  him,  fome  of  them  at  the  inftigation 
of  Perdiccas,  and  others  at  that  of  the  Chalcideans  :  But  in  a  more 
particular  manner  the  Argillians,  who  had  a  place  of  refidence  very 
near  it,  who  farther  had  ever  been  fufpedted  by  the  Athenians,  and 
were  really  intent  on  the  ruin  of  the  place  when  now  a  fair  opportu¬ 
nity  was  within  their  reach,  and  Brafidas  at  hand  (who  long  before 
had  been  tampering  with  thefe  inhabitants  of  foreign  mixture)  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  the  city  betrayed  to  him.  The  Argyllians  at  this  juncture 
received  him  into  their  own  city,  and  revolting  from  the  Athenians 
led  his  army  forwards  that  very  night  to  the  bridge  laid  over  the  Stry- 
mon.  The  city  is  feated  at  fome  diftance  from  this  pafs;  and  it  was 
not  then  defended  by  a  fort  as  it  is  now,  but  was  only  the  ftation  of 
a  fmall  party  of  guards.  Brafidas  therefore  eafily  forced  the  guard, 
being  favoured  in  fome  degree  by  treachery,  not  a  little  alfo  by  the 
feafon  and  his  own  unexpected  approach.  He  then  pafled  the  bridge, 
and  was  immediately  mafter  of  all  the  effeCts  of  thofe  Amphipolitans 
who  refide  in  all  the  tradt  without  the  walls.  This  paflage  was  fo 
fudden,  that  thofe  within  the  city  had  no  notice  of  it ;  and  as  to  thofe 
without,  many  of  them  being  feized,  and  others  flying  for  preferva- 
tion  within  the  wall,  the  Amphipolitans  were  thrown  into  vaft  con- 
fufion,  increafed  by  their  mutual  fufpicions  of  one  another.  And  it 
is  faid,  that  if  Brafidas,  inftead  of  permitting  his  troops  to  difperfe 
for  plunder,  had  advanced  direClly  agair.fi:  the  city,  it  muft  un¬ 
avoidably  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  But  he  on  the  contrary,  having 
ordered  them  to  halt,  employed  himfelf  in  the  ravage  of  what  lay 

without;  and,  finding  nothing  effe&uated  in  his  favour  by  accom¬ 
plices  within,  he  for  the  prefent  defifted.  But  thofe  his  accomplices 

were  overpowered  in  number  by  the  oppofite  party,  who  prevented 

their 
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their  opening  the  gates  immediately  toBrafidas;  and,  adling  in  concert 
with  Eucles  their  commandant,  who  refided  there  by  the  orders  of 
the  Athenians  to  guard  the  place,  they  difpatch  a  meffenger  to  the 
other  commander  in  Thrace,  THUCYDIDES  the  fon  of  Olorus, 
who  compiled  this  hiftory,  and  was  then  in  Thafus  (Thafus  is  an  ifland, 
a  colony  of  the  Parians,  and  diftant  about  half  a  day’s  fail  from  Am- 
phipolis),  prelfing  him  to  come  inftantly  to  their  relief. 

Thucydides  no  fooner  received  this  notice,  than  with  the  utmofl  Thucydides 
expedition  he  put  to  fea  with  feven  Chips  that  happened  to  be  at  hand.  f0/ave,i- 
He  deiigned  nothing  fo  much  as  to  prevent  if  poffible  the  lofs  of  Am- 
phipolis ;  or,  if  that  was  impracticable,  to  throw  himfelf  into  Eton, 
and  fecure  it  in  time. 

Brafidas  in  the  mean  while,  fearing  at  the  approach  of  this  fuc-  He  is  too  late . 
cour  from  Thafus,  informed  befides  that  Thucydides  drew  an  ample 
revenue  from  the  working  of  his  gold-mines  in  this  quarter  of  Thrace, 
and  was  on  this  account  of  great  credit  amongft  the  principal  perfons 
of  this  part  of  the  continent,  tried  all  poffible  expedients  to  get  pof- 
feffion  of  the  city  before  his  arrival,  left  his  appearance  amongft  them 
might  animate  the  Ampbipolitans  with  the  hope  of  fuccour  by  fea  and 
from  Thrace,  which  the  credit  of  Thucydides  might  eafily  obtain 
for  their  effectual  prefervation,  and  in  purfuance  of  this  they  might 
refufe  to  capitulate.  He  fent  them  therefore  very  moderate  terms, 
ordering  his  herald  to  proclaim  that  “  the  Amphipolitans  and  Athe- 
“  nians  within  the  city  ffiould,  if  they  defired  it,  be  continued  in 
“  the  free  poffeffion  of  their  property,  and  of  all  their  rights  and  li- 
“  berties  whatever:  But  thofe,  who  refufed  to  ftay,  ftiould  have 
“  the  fpace  of  five  days  allowed  them  to  quit  the  town  and  remove 
“  their  effe&s.” 

This  propofal  was  no  fooner  heard,  than  the  inclinations  of  the 
many  took  a  new  turn.  The  Athenian  intereft  had  but  a  few  fup- 
porters  in  the  city:  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of 
foreign  nations.  There  were  alfo  within  many  perfons,  relations  of 

thofe 
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thoii*  who  had  been  made  prifoners  without.  And  thus,  in  their  pre- 
ient  conuer nation,  the  propofal  was  generally  received  as  mild  and 
gentle.  The  Athenians  for  their  part,  who  thought  thcmielves  more 
expo  fed  to  danger  than  the  reft,  and  had  beftdes  no  hope  of  fpeedy 
relief,  were  delighted  with  the  offer  of  quitting  the  place.  So  alfo 
were  all  the  reft,  that  they  were  not  to  lofe  their  rights  and  liberties 
as  citizens,  and  fhould  thus  efcape  the  danger  they  had  dreaded,  even 
beyond  their  hopes.  Upon  this,  the  agents  of  Brafidas  expatiated 
only  on  the  mildnels  and  generality  of  the  terms  he  had  offered,  be- 
caufe  now  the)'  perceived  that  the  multitude  had  altered  their  fenti- 
rnentf,  and  would  no  longer  hearken  to  the  Athenian  commandant. 
Jn  fhort,  an  accommodation  was  perfected,  and  they  opened  the  gates 
to  Brafidas,  upon  the  conditions  he  had  propoled  by  his  herald.  And 
in  this  manner  did  the  inhabitants  deliver  up  Amphipolis. 

Tut  fecures  But  in  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  Thucydides  and  the  fquadron 
■JOn‘  came  over  to  Eion.  Brafidas  was  already  in  pofl'eflion  of  Amphipo¬ 
lis,  and  defigned  that  very  night  to  feize  Eion  alfo.  And  unlefs  this 
fquadron  had  come  in  thus  critically ’to  its  defence,  at  break  of  day  it 
had  been  loft. 

Thucydides  inftantly  took  care  to  put  Eion  in  a  pofture  of  defence, 
in  cafe  Brafidas  fhould  attack  it;  and  to  provide  farther  for  its  future 
fecurity,  when  he  had  opened  a  refuge  there  for  fuch  as  were  willing 
to  remove  thither  from  Amphipolis,  according  to  the  articles  of  the 
late  furrender. 

Brafidas  m  But  Brafidas  on  a  fudden  fell  down  the  river  with  a  large  number  of 
■vrnn attempts  koats  towards  Eion,  defigning  if  poftible  to  feize  the  point  of  land 

that  juts  out  from  the  walls,  which  would  have  given  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  river’s  mouth.  He  endeavoured  at  the  fame  time  alfo  to 
aflault  it  by  land,  but  was  repulfed  in  both  attempts.  And  now 

he  eftedtually  employed  his  care  in  relettling  and  fecuring  Am- 
phipolis. 


Myrcinus 
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ready  to  do 


Myrcinus  alfo,  a  city  of  Edonia,  revolted  to  him  upon  the  death  rein  us  n 

of  Pittacus  king  of  the  Edonians,  who  was  killed  by  the  fons  of 
Goaxis  and  his  own  wife  Braures.  Gapfclus  foon  after  did  the  fame, 
and  Oefyme  :  They  are  colonies  of  theThafians.  Thefc  events  were 
owing  to  the  practices  of  Perdiccas,  who  came  thither  in  perfon  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  furrender  of  Amphipolis. 

The  lofs  of  that  city  cad:  the  Athenians  into  great  conftcrnation,  At  the  refi 
and  with  reafon,  bccaufe  it  was  a  place  of  great  importance  to  them, 
fince  from  thence  they  had  materials  for  building  fhips  and  a  pecu¬ 
niary  revenue  ;  and  farther,  becaufe,  after  a  fafe  condu<5t  through 
ThefTaly,  the  route  was  now  open  to  the  Lacedaemonians  as  far  as  the 
Strymon,  to  annoy  their  dependents.  Yet  had  they  net  poftelTcd 
themfelves  of  the  bridge,  the  large  lake  formed  above  by  the  river, 
and  the  check  given  by  the  triremes  Rationed  at  E'ion,  would  have 
hindered  the  Lacedaemonians  from  penetrating  further.  But  all  ob- 
flacle  appeared  to  the  Athenians  now  quite  eafy  to  be  furmounted ; 
and  their  apprehenfions,  that  their  dependents  would  revolt,  alarmed 
them  much.  For  Brafidas  in  the  reft  of  Ids  condudt  gave  conftant 
proofs  of  an  excellent  temper ;  and  the  declaration  was  ever  in  his 
mouth,  that  “  he  had  been  fent  thither  to  reftore  the  liberty  of 
“  Greece.”  Accordingly  the  cities,  which  were  fubjedt  to  theAthc- 
nians,  had  no  fooner  heard  of  the  furrender  of  Amphipolis  together 
with  the  brave  exploits  and  the  mild  engaging  deportment  of  Brafi¬ 
das,  than  they  conceived  the  moft  ardent  inclination  to  fhakc  off  the 
yoke.  They  fecretly  difpatchcd  their  agents  to  him,  earneftly  de- 
firing  a  vifit  from  him,  with  relpedtive  aflurances  from  eacli,  that  they 
would  be  the  fir  ft  to  revolt.  They  judged,  there  was  no  longer  room 
to  apprehend  any  had  confequcnccs  from  fuch  a  ftep  j  falfly  efli- 
mating  the  Athenian  power  to  be  much  lefs  confiderable  than  it  af¬ 
terwards  appeared.  But  this  their  judgment  was  founded  more  upon 
uncertain  prefumption  than  deliberate  prudence.  It  is  die  turn  of 

mankind  when  their  paftions  arc  warm,  to  give  themfelves  up  to 

blind 
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blind  and  fanguine  hope,  and  to  throw  afide  with  defpotic  fcorn 
whatever  feemeth  to  be  counter  to  their  wifhes.  It  was  but  lately  that 
the  Athenians  had  been  vanquifhed  by  the  Boeotians ;  and  Brafidas 
had  been  making  fuch  recitals  as  might  perfuade,  tho’  in  fadl  they 
were  collufive,  that  at  Niiaea  with  his  Tingle  force  he  offered  battle  to 
the  Athenians  and  they  declined  it.  This  made  them  confident,  and 
they  became  perfectly  convinced,  that  there  was  no  longer  a  ftrength 
fufiicient  to  chaflile  them.  But  what  had  the  greateft  influence  on 
their  thoughts,  and  difpofed  them  entirely  to  run  all  hazards,  was  the 
immediate  pleafure  they  promifed  themfelves  in  a  change,  and  that 
now  they  were  going  for  the  firft  time  to  experience  the  fweets  of 
Lacedaemonian  friendfhip. 

Thefe  inclinations  were  perceived  by  the  Athenian?,  who  fent  gar- 
rifons  into  each  of  thefe  cities  in  order  to  curb  them,  with  as  much 
expedition,  as  the  fhortnefs  of  time  and  the  wintry  feafon  would 
permit. 

Brafidas  alfo  had  fent  to  Lacedaemon,  foliciting  a  fpeedy  reinforce¬ 
ment,  and  was  bufy  himfelf  in  providing  materials  to  build  triremes 
in  the  Strymon.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  negledled  to  fupply  him, 
partly  through  the  envy  which  the  leading  men  at  Sparta  had  con¬ 
ceived  againft  him,  and  partly  becaufe  their  attention  was  principally 
confined  to  the  recovery  of  their  people  made  prifoners  in  Sphadteria, 
and  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclufion. 

The  fame  winter,  the  Megareans  having  recovered  their  hng- 
ivalls,  which  were  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Athenians,  levelled  them 
with  the  ground. 

Brafidas  thus  mafter  of  Amphipolis  gathereth  together  the  allies, 
and  leadeth  them  into  the  diftridt  called  Acfte.  It  is  the  trad,  which 
Aretcheth  out  into  the  fea  from  the  canal  which  was  dug  by  Xerxes, 
and  Athos  the  higheft  mountain  in  Ade  is  its  utmofl  verge  upon  the 
Aegean  fea.  The  cities  in  it  arc;  Sane,  a  colony  of  Andrians,  feated 
dofe  to  the  canal  and  on  that  part  which  faceth  the  fea  towards  Eu¬ 
boea  ; 
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bosa  ;  Thyflus  farther,  and  Cleone,  and  Acrothous,  and  Olopbyxus, 
and  Dium,  which  are  promifcuouily  inhabited  by  various  lets  of 

Barbarians,  who  fpeak  both  languages.  There  is  alfo  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  Chalcideans  amongd  them,  but  the  bulk  are  Pelafgians  (the 
blue  of  thofe  Tyrrhenes  who  formerly  inhabited  Lemnos  and  Athens), 
and  Bifaltians,  and  Creftonians,  and  Edonians  :  They  ref.de  in  fmall 
fortreffes.  Mod  of  them  went  over  to  Bralidas ;  but  Sane  and  Dium 
flood  out.  He  therefore  made  his  army  halt  on  their  lands,  and  laid 

them  wafle.  Yet  as  this  had  no  effeid,  he  marched  from  thence  to 
Torone  of  Chalcidica  then  poffefl'ed  by  the  Athenians.  He  haflened 
thither  at  the  invitation  of  a  fmall  party,  who  were  ready  to  betray  the 
city  to  him.  Being  arrived  whilll  yet  it  was  dark,  he  fat  down  about 
break  of  day  with  his  army  near  the  temple  of  the  Diofcuri,  which 
lieth  not  at  mod  above  *  three  dadia  from  the  city.  The  bulk  of  *  .'ll  ox  e  '  ef 
the  Toroneans  and  the  Athenian  garrifon  were  ignorant  of  his  ap-  a 
pi  ouch  :  But  the  accomplices,  who  knew  he  would  be  punctual, 
lent  fome  of  their  body  unperceived  to  obferve  his  approach.  When 
thefe  were  thus  certainly  a  flu  red  he  was  at  hand,  they  conducted 
back  with  them  to  their  friends  feven  men  armed  only  with  daggers. 

Twenty  had  at  firfl  been  felcdled  for  this  fervicc,  but  only  feven  of 
than  now  had  the  courage  to  proceed:  Lyiidratus  the  Olynthian  was 
the  perfon  who  commanded.  They  got  in  by  the  wall  towards  the 
fea  vithout  caufing  an  alarm,  and  afeending  from  thence  flauchtcred 
the  guard  in  the  citadel  which  is  feated  upon  the  mud  eminent  fpot, 
the  whole  city  being  built  on  the  declivity  ot  a  hill,  and  burll  open 
the  pollem  toward  Canaflrauim.  Bralidas,  having  free  advanced  a 

little  with  the  reft  of  his  force,  halted  again.  But  lie  ordereth  a 
hundred  targe teers  to  go  before,  that,  when  the  gates  fliould  he 

1  O  *  c 

opened  and  the  lignal  given  which  was  before  agreed  on,  they  might 
break  in  iirft.  Thole  after  an  interval  of  time  wondered  at  the  de¬ 
lay,  and  by  gradually  advancing  were  got  dole  to  the  city.  Such 
of  the  Toroneans  within,  as  aided  in  concert  with  thofe  who  had 


Vol.  II. 
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entered 
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Surprifal  of 
Torone. 


entered,  when  once  the  poftern  was  burft,  and  the  gates  leading  to 
the  forum  were  thrown  open  after  burfting  the  bar,  in  the  firft  place 
conducting  fome  of  them  about  led  them  in  at  the  poftern,  that  they 
might  ftrike  a  fudden  panic  on  the  ignorant  inhabitants  when  attacked 
in  rear  and  in  flank  and  on  all  fides.  This  done  they  lifted  up  the 
appointed  fignal  of  fire,  and  gave  inftant  admittance  to  the  reft  of  the 
targeteers  through  the  gates  which  led  to  the  forum. 

Brafidas,  when  once  he  faw  the  fignal,  rouzed  up  his  army  and 
led  them  running  towards  the  place,  fhouting  all  at  once  aloud,  and 
thus  ftriking  the  greateft  confternation  into  the  inhabitants.  Some 
immediately  rufhed  in  at  the  gates ;  others  mounted  over  the  fquare 
wooden  machines,  which,  as  the  wall  had  lately  fallen  down  and 
was  now  rebuilding,  lay  clofe  to  it  for  the  raifing  of  ftones.  Brafi¬ 
das,  with  the  bulk  of  his  force,  betook  himfelf  immediately  to  the 
upper  parts  of  the  city  ;  intending  to  feize  the  eminence,  and  pof- 
fefs  himfelf  eftedlually  of  the  place.  The  reft  ditperfed  themfelves 
equally  through  every  quarter. 

Amidft  this  furprifal,  the  majority  of  the  Toroneans,  quite  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  plot,  were  in  vaft  confufion.  But  the  agents  in  it  and 
all  their  party  were  quickly  ranged  with  the  aflailants.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  (for  of  them  there  were  about  fifty  heavy-armed  afleep  in  the 
forum ,)  when  they  found  what  was  done,  fome  few  excepted  who 
were  flain  inftantly  on  the  fpot,  fled  away  for  prefervation  ;  and  fome 
by  land,  others  in  the  guard-fhips  ftationed  there,  got  fafe  into  Lecy- 
thus,  a  fort  of  their  own.  They  kept  this  in  their  own  hands,  as  it 
was  the  extremity  of  the  city  towards  the  fea  ftretched  along  on  a 
narrow  ifthmus.  Hither  alfo  thofe  of  the  Toroneans,  who  perfe- 
vered  in  their  fidelity,  fled  to  them  for  refuge. 

It  being  now  broad  day  and  the  city  firmly  fecured,  Brafidas 
caufed  proclamation  to  be  made  to  thofe  Toroneans  who  had  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  Athenians,  that  “  fuch  as  were  willing  might  return  to 
“  their  old  habitations,  and  fliould  enjoy  their  rights  without  any 

“  moleftation.” 
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“  moleftation.”  Bat  to  the  Athenians  a  herald  was  Tent  exprefly, 
commanding  them  “  to  evacuate  Lecytbus  which  rightfully  be- 
“  longed  to  the  Chalcideans,  and  a  truce  Ihould  be  granted  them 
tc  to  remove  themfclves  and  their  baggage.”  An  evacuation  they 
abfolutely  refufed,  but  requelled  one  day’s  truce  to  fetch  off  their 
dead :  He  folemnly  accorded  two.  During  this  fpace  he  was  very 
bufy  in  flrengthening  the  houfes  adjacent  to  Lecythus,  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians  did  the  fame  within. 

He  alfo  convened  the  Toroneans  to  a  general  affembly,  and  ha¬ 
rangued  them  very  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  he  had  done  at 
Acanthus,  —  that  “  it  was  unjuft  to  look  upon  thofe,  who  had  been 
“  his  coadjutors  in  the  furprifal  of  the  city,  as  men  worfe  than  their 
“  neighbours,  or  as  traitors;  they  had  no  inflaving  views,  nor  were 
“  biaffed  to  fuch  a  conduct  by  pecuniary  perfuafions ;  the  welfare 
“  and  liberty  of  the  city  had  been  their  only  objedh  Neither  fhould 
“  they,  who  had  no  fhare  in  the  event,  be  more  abridged  than  thofe 
“  who  had.  He  was  not  come  thither  to  deflroy  the  city,  or  fo 
“  much  as  one  private  inhabitant  of  it.  For  this  very  reafon  he  had 
“  caufed  the  proclamation  to  be  made  to  thofe  who  had  fheltered 
“  themfelves  amongff  the  Athenians,  becaufe  fuch  an  attachment 
“  had  not  in  the  lead  impaired  them  in  his  efleem,  Jince  it  was  en- 
“  tirely  owing  to  their  ignorance  that  they  had  thus  undervalued  the 
“  Lacedaemonians,  whofe  adlions,  as  they  were  always  more  juff, 
“  would  for  the  future  entitle  them  much  more  to  their  benevo- 
“  lence ;  their  terror  hitherto  had  been  merely  the  rcfult  of  inerpe- 
“  rience.”  He  then  exhorted  them  in  general  “  to  take  care  for 
“  the  future  to  be  fleddy  and  firm  allies,  fince  fhould  they  hencc- 
“  forth  offend,  the)  would  be  made  anfwcrable  for  the  guilt.  They 
“  were  not  chargeable  for  the  pad,  as  they  had  rather  been  fufferers 
“  themfelves  from  fuperior  force;  the  preceding  oppofition  therefor* 
“  deferved  forgivenefs.” 
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He  attacks 
Lecythus. 


And  carries  it . 


*  <76  /.  1 5  /. 
Ste>  h  tp. 


Having 


the  truce  was 


expired,  he  made  aflaults  upon  Lecythus.  The  Athenians  defended 
themfelves  from  a  paltry  rampart  and  the  battlements  of  the  houfes. 
One  whole  day  they  effe&ually  repulfed  them.  But  on  the  follow¬ 
ing,  when  a  machine  was  to  be  planted  againft  them  by  the  enemy, 
from  whence  they  intended  to  throw  fire  upon  their  wooden  fences, 
and  the  army  was  now  approaching  to  the  fpot  which  feemed  conve¬ 
nient  for  lodging  their  machine  and  whence  it  might  be  olayed  off  with 
c  fie  ft ;  they  rai  fed  for  prevention  a  wooden  turret,  the  '.fie  of  which 
was  an  edifice  that  lay  ready  at  hand,  and  carried  up  m.  rv  buckets 

and  tubs  of  water  and  heavy  hones  :  ami  noon  it  alfo  many  defend- 

1  # 

cuts  were  mounted.  But  the  edifice,  too  heavily  laden,  on  a  hid¬ 
den  was  crufhed  by  the  weight. 


Tl.o 
Jl  1 JC 


crafh  with  which  it  fell  was 
great;  and  thofe  of  the  Athenian*,  who  flood  near  and  fa  w  it,  were 
rather  concerned  than  terr'fi.  d.  But  thofe  at  a  difiance,  and  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  were  inofl  remote,  imagining  the  place  was  already 
taken  in  that  quarter,  fled  amain  to  the  fea  and  to  their  veffels. 

When  Brafidas  perceived  they  were  quitting  the  battlements,  and 
had  himfelf  beheld  the  accident,  he  led  his  army  to  the  affanlt,  and 
immediately  carrieth  the  fortrefs.  Such  as  were  found  within  it 
were  inftantly  deflroyed.  And  the  Athenians  in  boats  and  fhips, 
after  having  thus  abandoned  it  to  the  enemy,  eroded  over  to  the 


Pallene. 

But  Brafidas,  (for  in  Lecythus  there  is  a  temple  of  Minerva;  and 
before  he  proceeded  to  the  affault  he  had  publicly  proclaimed,  that 
a  reward  of  thirty  *  mime  of  filver  fhould  be  given  the  man  who 
firfi:  mounted  the  rampart,)  concluding  now  that  it  was  taken  lefs 
by  human  than  fume  other  means,  repofited  the  thirty  mince  in  the 
temple,  as  an  offering  to  the  Goddefs.  Aral  having  demolifhed  Le¬ 
cythus  and  cleared  all  away,  he  confccratcd  the  whole  fpot  as  facred 
to  her.  During  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  lie  provided  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  places  already  in  his  pollellion,  and  was  planning 

future 
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future  conqueds.  And  with  the  end  of  this  winter  the  eighth  year  ot 
the  war  expired. 


Year  IX. 


VERY  early  in  the  fpring  of  the  enfuing  fummer,  the  Athenians  5/C7'  Ciinfh 


'  . ~  - - .  J  423. 

and  Lacedaemonians  made  a  truce  to  continue  for  a  year.  The  mo-  Truce  far  a 

tives  on  the  Athenian  tide  were  thefe - That  “  Bra  fid  as  might  no  )car  ■ 

“  longer  feduce  any  of  their  towns  to  revolt,  before  they  were  cn- 
“  abled  by  this  interval  of  leifure  to  a<ft  againft  him  ;  and  befides, 

<c  that  if  they  reaped  any  advantage  from  this  truce,  they  might  pro- 
“  cced  to  a  farther  accommodation.”  On  the  Lacedaemonian  fide  it 
was  imagined  that  “  the  Athenians  were  under  fuch  terrors  as  in  fa<ft 
“  they  were;  and,  after  a  remidion  of  calamities  and  misfortunes, 

“  would  more  eagerly  come  into  fome  expedients  for  a  future  recon- 
“  ciliation  ;  of  courfe,  would  deliver  up  to  them  their  citizens ,  and 
“  come  into  a  truce  for  a  larger  term.”  The  recovery  of  thefe  Spar¬ 
tans  was  a  point  on  which  they  layed  a  greater  drefs  than  ever,  even 
during  the  career  of  fuccefs  which  attended  Brafidas.  They  fore  fa  w, 

o  >  ; 

that  in  cafe  he  extended  his  conqueds,  and  even  brought  them  to  a 
balance  with  their  foes,  of  thefe  they  mud  for  ever  be  deprived,  and 
the  conflict  then  proceeding  upon  equal  advantages  the  dangers  alio 
Would  be  equal,  and  the  viftory  dill  in  fufpence. 

Upon  thefe  motives,  both  parties  and  their  allies  agreed  to  a  truce 
of  the  following  tenor : 


dangers  aid 

O 


i  t 


<< 


t  c 


c  < 


“  A  S  to  the  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  it  lcemcth 
good  unto  us,  that  accefs  be  granted  to  all  who  defire  it,  without 
fraud  and  without  fear,  according  to  the  laws  ol  our  countrv.  The 
fame  is  approved  of  by  the  Lacedaunonians  and  their  allies  now 
prelent;  and  they  promite  to  lend  heralds  on  parpole,  and  to 
fparc  no  pains  to  procure  the  content  of  tire  Boeotians  and  Pho- 


Art.  t  it: 


<<  \ 


w.S 


tuns. 
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*  In  which 

flood  the  fort 

of  Pylus. 


4  A  ft;  ip  of  war 

\  Ft  ■ve  and 
twenty  tons. 


“  As  to  the  treafure  belonging  to  the  God,  care  fhall  be  taken  by 
us  to  find  out  thofe  who  have  prefumed  to  embezzle  it;  and  this 
“  fairly  and  honeftly,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  both 
“  by  you,  and  by  us,  and  by  all  others  who  are  willing;  all  pro- 
“  ceeding  refpedtively  according  to  the  laws  of  their  feveral  con- 
“  flitutions. 

“  It  hath  farther  feemed  good  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
“  other  allies,  if  the  Athenians  agree  to  the  truce,  that  both  parties 
“  fliall  keep  within  their  own  bounds,  and  hold  what  we  are  at  pre- 
“  fent  refpedively  poffefTed  of :  that  is  to  fay  ;  the  former  to  keep  in 
“  Coryphafium  *,  within  the  mountains  of  Bouphras  and  Tomeus  ; 
“  the  latter  in  Cythera ;  without  enlarging  the  communication  for 
“  the  procuring  of  alliance,  neither  on  our  fide  againfl  you,  nor  on 
“  your  fide  againfl  us.  That  thofe  in  Nifasa  and  Minoa  pafs  not 
£C  beyond  the  road  that  leads  from  the  gates  of  Megara  adjacent  to 
£C  the  temple  of  Nifus  towards  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  from 
£t  the  temple  of  Neptune  carrieth  diredlly  to  the  bridge  laid  acrofs  to 
£C  Minoa  :  That  neither  the  Megareans  nor  their  allies  pafs  beyond 
“  the  fame  road,  nor  into  the  ifland  which  the  Athenians  have 
££  taken  ;  both  keeping  within  their  bounds,  and  upon  no  occafion 
££  whatever  to  have  any  intercourfe  with  one  another:  The  Mega- 
£t  reans  llill  to  retain’ what  they  poffefs  in  Trcezen,  and  whatever  they 
“  hold  by  compadt  with  the  Athenians;  to  have  farther  the  free  ufe 
Ct  of  the  fea  upon  their  own  coafis,  and  thofe  of  their  alliance. 

“  That  the  Lacedaemonians  and  allies  fliall  ncH  navigate  the  fea  in 
££  a  long  fhip  *,  but  in  any  other  velfels  rowed  with  oars,  and  of 
“  no  larger  burden  than  -f-  five  hundred  talents. 

££  That  by  virtue  of  this  truce,  fafe-condudl  be  ’granted  both  of 
£t  paffage  and  repaffage,  either  by  land  or  fea,  either  to  Peloponnefus 
“  or  to  Athens,  to  all  heralds  and  embafiadors,  and  their  whole  re- 
“  tinue  how  numerous  foever,  com miflioned  to  negotiate  the  deter- 
“  mination  of  the  war,  or  to  get  controverted  points  adjudged. 

“  Thai 
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“  That  fo  long  as  this  truce  be  in  force,  no  deferters  be  entertained, 
“  neither  by  you,  nor  by  us,  whether  they  be  freemen  or  {laves. 

“You  fhali  do  juftice  in  our  caufes,  and  we  fhali  do  the  fame 
“  for  you,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  refpedtive  conftitutions,  to 
“  the  end  that  all  controverfies  may  be  judicially  fettled  without 
,{  a  war. 

* 

“  Thefe  articles  have  the  approbation  of  the  Lacedarmonians  and 
“  their  allies.  But,  if  any  thing  more  honourable  or  more  juft  oc- 
“  curs  to  you,  you  are  to  repair  to  Lacedaemon,  and  propofe  it 
“  there.  For  whatever  points  you  may  demonftrate  to  be  juft,  will 
“  in  no  degree  whatever  be  rejected,  neither  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
“  nor  by  their  allies :  Provided  the  perfons  charged  with  thefe  new 
“  commiffions  be  fent  with  full  powers  to  put  to  them  the  finifih- 
“  ing  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  require  the  fame  conditions 
“  from  us. 

“  This  truce  fhali  be  in  force  for  a  year.” 

Ratified  by  the  People. 

The  Acamantine  Tribe  prefided.  Phanippus  was  the  Notary 
public.  Niciades  was  in  the  chair.  Laches  pronounced  —  “  Be  it 
“  for  the  welfare  and  profperity  of  the  Athenians,  that  a  fufpenfion 
“  of  arms  is  granted  upon  the  terms  offered  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
“  and  allies.” 

Agreed  in  the  public  aftembly  of  the  people, 

“  That  this  fufpenfion  fhali  continue  for  a  year. 

“  That  it  fhali  take  place  this  very  day,  being  the  fourteenth  day 
“  of  the  month  Elaphcbolion. 

“  That  during  this  interval,  embaftadors  and  heralds  fhali  pafs  be- 
“  tween  them,  to  adjuft  the  terms  upon  which  the  war  Ihould  bede- 
“  finitivcly  concluded. 


il 
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fir  a  fid  as 
to  Scion 


tc  That  the  generals  of  the  State  and  the  prefidents  in  courfe  fhall 

idrft  at  Athens  convene  an  affembly  of  the  people ,  to  adjuft  the  terms 
tc  upon  which  their  embafly  fhould  be  impowered  to  put  an  end  to 
“  the  war.  And 

“  That  the  embaffadors,  who  were  now  prefent  in  the  affembly, 
“  fhall  give  a  folemn  ratification  that  they  will  punctually  abide  by 
“  this  truce  for  a  year.” 

The  Lacedasmonians  and  their  allies  agreed  to  thefe  articles,  and 
pledged  their  oath  for  the  obfervation  of  them  to  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  at  Lacedaemon,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month 
Geraftius. 

The  perfons  who  fettled  the  articles  and  afiifted  at  the  facrifice 
were, 

For  the  Lacedaemonians — Taurus  the  fon  of  Echetimidas,  Athe- 
naeus  the  fon  of  Periclidas,  Philocharidas  the  fon  of  Eryxida'idas.  For 
the  Corinthians  —  ./Eneas  the  fon  of  Ocytus,  Euphamidas  the  fon  of 
Aridonymus.  For  the  Sicyonians  —  Damotimus  the  fon  of  Nau- 
crates,  Onafnnus  the  fon  of  Megacles.  For  the  Megareans —  Nica- 
fus  the  fon  of  Cecal  us,  Menecrates  the  fon  of  Amphidorus.  For  the 
Epidaurians  —  Amphi'as  the  fon  of  Eupseidas.  For  the  Athenians — 
Nicodratus  the  fon  of  Diotrcphes,  Nicias  the  fon  of  Niceratus,  Au- 
tocles  the  fon  of  Tolmams,  Generals  of  the  State.  ■ 

In  this  manner  was  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  concluded,  during  which 
they  continued  without  interruption  to  hold  conferences  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  about  fettling  the  terms  of  a  firm  and  lading  peace. 
g°’s  During  the  interval  thefe  matters  were  thus  in  agitation,  Scione  a 
city  in  the  Pellene  revolted  from  the  Athenians  to  Brafidas.  The 
Seioneans  indeed  in  the  Pellene  give  out  that  they  are  of  Peloponne- 
fus ;  that  their  ancedors  who  fettled  in  thefe  other  feats  were  driven 

there 
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there  originally  by  a  ftorm,  which  in  their  return  from  Troy  dif- 
perfed  the  Achaeans.  When  they  had  notified  their  revolt  to  him, 

Brafidas  patted  over  to  Scione  by  night.  A  party  of  his  friends  failed 
before  him  in  a  trireme,  and  he  followed  at  fome  diftance  in  a  fly¬ 
boat,  to  the  end  that  if  he  fhould  fall  in  with  any  veflel  larger  than 
this  boat,  the  trireme  might  make  head  againft  her;  but  if  ano¬ 
ther  trireme  of  equal  ftrength  fhould  come  up  to  them,  he  judged 
(lie  would  negleCt  his  fmaller  boat,  and  would  attack  the  fhip,  which 
would  give  him  time  to  complete  his  paflage  in  fecurity. 

When  he  was  fafe  landed,  and  had  convened  an  aflembly  of  the 
Scioneans,  he  harangued  them  as  he  had  done  before  at  Acanthus 
and  Torone.  But  he  added  farther  that  <c  they  were  a  people  moil 
“  deferving  of  applaufe,  fince  tho’  the  communication  with  the  Pel- 
<c  lene,  as  being  an  iflhmus,  was  cut  off  by  the  Athenians  who 
“  were  matters  of  Potidasa,  ajid  they  were  by  this  means  become 
“  iflanders  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  yet  they  had,  without  prior 
(t  folicitation,  advanced  boldly  towards  liberty,  nor  could  bear  to  lie 
“  in  cowardly  inactivity  till  neceflity  forced  them  to  fuch  meafures 
“  as  tended  to  their  manifeft  welfare.  This  was  ample  proof  that 
“  they  were  ready  to  undergo  any  other  thegreateft  perils,  to  obtain 
<c  the  wifhed-for  fettlement  of  their  State.  Pie  therefore  regarded 
“  them,  as  in  truth  the  mod  gallant  friends  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 

<f  and  would  in  all  refpeCts  do  proper  honour  to  their  worth.” 

The  Scioneans  were  elevated  by  thefe  handfom  commendations.  W*  bomurabk 
All  of  them  became  full  of  fpirits,  not  even  thofe  excepted  to  whom 
the  prior  fteps  had  been  by  no  means  agreeable.  They  chearfully  de¬ 
termined  to  futtain  all  future  war,  and  in  every  fhape  gave  Brafidas 
honourable  entertainment.  By  public  vote  they  placed  upon  his 
head  a  golden  crown  as  the  deliverer  of  Greece,  whiltt  every  Angle 
Scionean  was  bufy  in  adorning  him  with  ribbands,  and  carefling 
him  like  a  viCtor  in  the  foiemn  games.  His  flay  at  prefent  was 
Jhort;  lie  only  placed  a  fmall  party  in  the  town  to  fecure  it,  and 
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then  rcpalled  to  Torone.  But  foon  after,  he  tranfported  thither  the 
greater  part  of  his  force,  defigning  with  the  aid  of  the  Scioneans  to 
make  attempts  upon  Mendc  and  Potidaca.  He  concluded  however 
that  the  Athenians  would  lofe  no  time  in  throwing  in  a  fuccour  as  in- 
to  an  ifland,  and  fo  h»:  endeavoured  to  be  beforehand  with  them. 

He  had  already  formed  an  intelligence  to  the  prejudice  of  thofe  ci¬ 
ties  to  get  them  betrayed :  And  he  was  now  intent  on  executing  his 
fchemes  againft:  them.  But  during  this  paufe,  Ariftonymus  difpatched 
by  the  Athenians,  and  Athenaeus  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  circulate 
the  news,  arrive  in  a  trireme,  and  notify  to  him  the  fufpenfionof  arms. 
His  forces  were  then  tranfported  back  to  Torone. 

The  perfons  employed  communicated  the  articles  of  the  truce  to 
Brafidas,  and  all  the  Lacedaemonian  confederates  in  Thrace  declared 
their  acquiefcence  in  what  had  been  done.  Ariftonymus  was  well 
fatisfied  in  other  refpects,  but  finding,  by  computing  the  days,  that 
the  revolt  of  the  Scioneans  was  too  late  in  point  of  time,  he  pro- 
tefted  againft  their  being  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  truce.  Bra¬ 
fidas  on  the  other  hand  urged  many  arguments  to  prove  it  prior  in 
time,  and  refufeth  to  reftore  that  city.  When  therefore  Ariftony¬ 
mus  had  reported  this  affair  at  Athens,  the  Athenians  in  an  inftant 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms  again  for  the  reduction  of  Scione.  But 
the  Lacedaemonians,  by  an  embafi'y  purpofely  difpatched,  remon- 
ftrated  that  “  they  fhould  regard  fuch  a  proceeding  as  a  breach  of  the 
truce,”  and  aflerted  “  their  right  to  the  city  as  they  repofed  entire 
“  credit  on  Brafidas ;  however,  they  were  ready  to  refer  the  difpute 
“  to  a  fair  arbitration.”  The  others  refufed  to  abide  by  fo  hazardous, 
a  decifion,  but  would  recover  it  as  foon  as  poffible  by  force  of  arms. 
They  were  irritated  at  the  thought,  that  perfons  fcated  as  it  were 
upon  an  ifland  fhould  prefumc  to  revolt  from  them,  and  place  fuch 
confidence  in  the  unprofitable  land-power  of  the  Lacedemonians. 
There  was  farther  more  truth  in  the  date  of  the  revolt  than  at  pre- 
fent  the  Athenians  could  evince:  For,  in  ffuft,  the  Sc'oneans  revolted 


two 
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two  days  too  late.  But  at  the  inftigation  of  Cleon  they  Immediately 
paffed  a  decree,  that  “  the  Scioneans  fhould  be  reduced  by  force, 

“  and  then  put  to  the  fword.”  And  their  attention  was  recalled 
from  all  other  points,  to  expedite  the  needful  preparations  for  the 
execution  of  this. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mende  alfo  a  city  in  the  Pallene,  and  a  colony  Revolt  rf 
of  Eretrians,  revolted  from  them.  Brafidas  received  them  into  his  Menc!c- 
protection,  thinking  himfelf  juftified,  as  they  had  openly  come  over 
to  him  in  the  time  of  truce.  Befides,  he  had  himfelf  1'ome  reafons 
to  recriminate  upon  the  Athenians,  as  violators  of  the  articles.  Upon 
this  account  the  Mendeans  were  more  encouraged  to  the  ftep,  as 
they  faw  Brafidas  was  determined  to  fupport  them ;  and  were  con¬ 
vinced,  by  the  affair  of  Scione,  that  he  would  not  abandon  them. 

The  defign  farther  had  been  originally  fet  on  foot  by  the  few ;  who, 
tho’  they  delayed  it  for  a  time,  were  refolved  to  pufii  it  into  execu¬ 
tion  :  for  they  apprehended  that  a  difeovery  might  prove  fatal  to 
themfelves  j  and  fo  forced  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  adt  againft  their 
inclination.  But  the  Athenians,  who  had  a  quick  intelligence  of  it, 
were  now  exafperated  much  more  than  before,  and  redoubled  their 
preparations  againft  both  thofe  places. 

Braftdas,  who  foon  expe&ed  the  arrival  of  their  armament,  con¬ 
veyed  away  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Scioneans  and  Mendeans  to 
Olynthus  of  Chalcidica,  and  had  them  efcorted  thither  by  five  hun¬ 
dred  heavy-armed  Peloponnefians  and  three  hundred  Chalcidic  tar- 
geteers :  The  commander  of  the  whole  efcorte  was  Polydamidas. 

Thofe  left  behind,  expecting  foon  to  be  vifited  by  the  Athenians, 
united  their  endeavours  to  get  things  in  good  order  for  their  re¬ 


ception. 

In  the  interval,  Brafidas  and  Perdiccas  march  together  a  fecond 
time  into  Lyncus  againft  Arribicus.  They  commanded  their  fepa- 
rate  bodies;  one,  the  forces  of  the  Macedonians  fubjeft  to  himfelf, 
and  the  heavy-armed  Grecians  who  dwelled  amonglt  them  ;  the 
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other,  the  remainder  of  his  own  Peloponnefians  reinforced  by  Chal- 
cideans  and  Acanthians,  and  quotas  from  other  cities  fuch  as  they 
were  able  to  furnifh.  The  number  of  heavy-armed  Grecians  com¬ 
puted  together  amounted  to  about  three  thoufand  :  The  cavalry  that 
attended,  both  of  Macedonians  and  Chalcideans,  was  upon  the  whole 
little  lefs  than  a  thoufand :  And  the  remaining  crowd  of  Barbarians 
was  great. 

Breaking  thus  into  the  territory  of  Arribaeus,  and  finding  the  Lyn- 
ceftians  already  in  the  field  to  oppofe  them,  they  alfo  fat  down  and 
faced  them.  The  infantry  on  each  fide  were  ported  on  an  eminence, 
and  a  plain  lay  between  them.  This  yielding  room  for  the  excur- 
fions  of  the  horfe,  the  cavalry  of  both  began  a  rtdrmifii  firft.  But 
then  Brafidas  and  Perdiccas,  fo  foon  as  the  Lynceftian  heavy-armed 
were  moving  firft  from  the  eminence  to  the  aid  of  their  cavalry,  and 
were  ready  to  engage,  marched  alfo  down  into  the  plain  to  oppofe 

A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  latter  were  flain,  the  reft  fled  for  prefervation  to  the  emi¬ 
nences,  and  there  flood  quiet. 

The  viftors  after  this,  having  erefted  a  trophy,  continued  for  two 
or  three  days  in  the  fame  port,  waiting  for  the  Illyrians  who  were 
coming  up  to  join  Perdiccas  for  a  ftipulated  pay.  And  then  Perdic¬ 
cas  intended  to  advance  farther  againft  the  villages  of  Arribams,  and 
fit  no  longer  ina&ive.  Mende  however  was  ftill  uppermoft  in  the 
care  of  Brafidas :  •—  That  place  mull  be  loft,  fhould  the  Athenians 
arrive  before  it  in  the  interval :  —  The  Illyrians  befides  were  not  yet 

and  was  more  inclined  to  go 
back.  This  engendered  fome  difputes  between  them,  in  the  midft 
of  which  the  news  was  brought,  that  the  Illyrians  had  deferted  Per¬ 
diccas,  and  joined  themfelvcs  with  Arribaeus.  Upon  which  it  was  foon 
refolved  between  them  to  retire,  as  there  was  reafon  to  dread  the  accef- 
fion  of  men  fo  renowned  for  military  valour.  Yet  the  difagreement 
between  them  prevented  their  fixing  on  any  certain  time  for  filing  off. 

Night 


come  up.  He  relillied  not  the  project, 


them,  where  they  charged  and  routed  the  Lynceftians. 
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Night  came  on,  in  which  the  Macedonians  and  the  crowd  of  Barba¬ 
rians  being  {truck  with  a  fudden  panic  (as  numerous  armies  are  apt 
to  be,  without  any  certain  caufe,)  and  imagining  that  much  larger 
numbers  were  coming  againfl  them  than  in  fadt  was  true,  and  that 
they  were  only  not  near  enough  to  attack  them,  they  inflantly  took  to 
their  heels  and  hurried  homewards.  Perdiccas  for  a  time  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  the  matter,  and  when  informed  of  it,  was  compelled  by  the 
flying  troops  to  diflodge  in  their  company,  without  being  able  to  get 
a  fight  of  Brafidas,  For  they  were  encamped  at  a  diflance  from 
each  other. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  Brafidas  perceived  that  the  Macedonians  had 
diflodged,  and  that  the  Illyrians  and  Arribasus  were  approaching  to 
attack  him.  He  therefore  drew  his  forces  together,  forming  a  fquare 
with  his  heavy-armed,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  difpofed  all  the 
croud  of  light-armed  ;  and  in  this  form  he  intended  to  retreat.  He 
appointed  the  youngefl  men  to  felly  out,  in  cafe  the  enemy  any 
where  attacked  them :  And  he  himfelf  with  a  picked  body  of  three 
hundred  determined  to  bring  up  the  rear  in  perfon,  in  order  to  fuf- 
tain  and  make  good  their  retreat  againfl:  the  van  of  the  enemy  who 
fhould  prefs  upon  their  rear.  And  before  the  enemy  came  near,  as 
well  as  the  hurry  would  admit,  he  animated  his  foldiers  thus  : 


4 The  retreat  of 
Brafidas. 
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D  I  D  I  not  fufpedt,  ye  men  of  Peloponnefus,  that  thus  aban-  Speech  of 

Brafidas, 
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cc 


doned  as  you  are  and  ready  to  be  attacked  by  Barbarians,  and  thofe 
numerous  too,  you  were  in  fome  conflernation,  I  fhould  judge  it 
needlefs  to  inflrudl  or  to  encourage  you.  But  now,  againfl  this 
“  defertion  of  our  friends,  and  this  multitude  of  our  enemies,  I  fhall 
endeavour  by  a  fhort  admonition  and  exhortation  to  raife  within 
you  the  full  grandeur  of  your  fouls.  Upon  you  it  is  incumbent  to 
behave  with  gallantry  in  every  martial  feene,  upon  the  account, 
not  merely  of  adling  in  the  open  held  in  the  prefence  of  fo  many 
‘  confederates,  but  of  your  own  hereditary  valour.  Your  fouls 

“  ought 
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ought  not  to  be  difmayed  at  a  multitude  of  foes,  fince  you  were 
not  born  under  governments  where  the  many  control  the  few,  but 
where  the  few  command  the  many.  And  the  only  means,  by 
which  you  acquired  this  noble  privilege,  was  victorious  perfeverance 
in  the  fields  of  battle.  Yet  of  thefe  Barbarians,  your  fears  of 
whom  are  the  refult  of  your  ignorance,  you  ought  to  be  informed, 
from  what  you  have  learned  yourfelves  in  former  conflicts  againfl 
them  with  the  Macedonians,  as  well  as  from  what  I  conjecture,  and 
what  I  depend  upon  from  the  accounts  of  others,  that  in  ation 
they  will  be  by  no  means  terrible.  For  when  an  hoftile  force, 
tho’  in  reality  weak,  carrieth  with  it  the  appearance  of  Arength,  a 
true  difcovery  of  its  fiate  is  no  fooner  obtained,  than  it  redoubleth 
the  courage  of  their  opponents.  But  men,  in  whom  valour  is 
firmly  implanted,  none  can  alfault  with  extraordinary  fpirit  but 
fuch  as  know  them  not.  Thefe  enemies  of  yours  are  dreadful  for 
a  while,  merely  till  brought  to  trial.  Their  multitude  renderetli 
them  terrible  to  the  fight ;  the  loudnefs  of  their  (bouts  is  infup- 
portable  to  the  ear.  Their  weapons,  brandilhed  about  and  clafli- 
ing  in  the  air,  have  a  frightful  and  menacing  look.  But  their 
fpirit  will  not  anfwer  their  drew,  when  charging  againfl;  fuch  as 
will  fuftain  their  (hock.  They  are  not  drawn  up  with  flcill,  nor 
will  they  blufh  when  compelled  to  quit  their  ground.  To  fly 
from  or  to  fly  after  an  enemy  is  equally  a  matter  of  glory  to 
them  ;  By  fuch  things  is  their  valour  efiablifhed  and  relcued 
from  reproach.  For  a  battle,  where  every  combatant  is  his  own 
commander,  leaveth  a  fpecious  and  handfome  opportunity  to  each 
of  providing  for  his  fafety.  They  this  moment  judge  it  more  fafe 
to  intimidate  us  at  a  diflance  than  to  run  to  the  charge  :  for  other- 
wife,  before  this  they  had  attacked  us.  And  you  plainly  fee,  that 
all  the  terror  which  now  runs  before  them,  will  vanifli  at  the  on- 
let,  as  terrible  only  to  fight  and  hearing.  When  therefore  they 
advance  to  the  charge,  l'uflain  it  and  rcpulle  them  ;  and  when 
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opportunity  ferveth,  fall  back  into  your  ranks  again  with  regularity 
and  order.  You  fhail  thus  the  fooner  fecure  your  retreat,  and  be 
convinced  for  the  time  to  come,  that  fuch  rabbles,  to  men  who 
can  ftand  the  firft  fury  of  their  onfet,  have  only  made,  at  a  dif- 
tance  and  by  their  paufing,  a  vain  and  menacing  parade  of  valour ; 
but  fuch,  as  will  give  ground  and  fly  before  them,  they  purfue 
with  eagernels;  and  are  excellently  brave,  when  there  is  no 


,c  re li fiance.” 


After  this  exhortation,  Brafidas  caufed  his  army  to  Ale  leifurely 
off.  The  Barbarians  perceiving  it  prefled  forwards  with  great  noife 
and  clamour,  fuppoflng  that  he  fled,  and  that  they  might  intercept 
and  cut  him  off.  But  when  the  appointed  parties  dallied  out  from 
all  quarters  to  receive  them,  and  Brafidas  himlelf  with  his  picked 
body  fuflained  their  charge,  they  repulfed  them  at  their  firA  affault, 
to  the  great  furprize  of  the  enemy.  Afterwards,  receiving  every  re¬ 
peated  attack,  they  beat  them  off  continually ;  and  then  during  the 
intervals  of  paufe,  retreated  in  good  order  ■,  till  at  length,  the  bulk  of 
the  Barbarians  difeontinued  their  efforts  in  the  plain  againfl  the  Greeks 
under  Brafidas,  and  leaving  only  a  part  of  their  body  to  follow  and 
annoy  them  in  their  retreat,  the  reft  wheeled  dpeedily  off  to  purfue 
the  flying  Macedonians,  and  fuch  as  they  overtook  they  flaughtered. 
To  the  narrow  pafs  farther  between  two  hills,  which  was  the  entrance 
into  the  territories  of  Arribreus,  they  hurried  before  in  order  to  fe¬ 
cure  it,  knowing  it  to  be  the  only  route  by  which  Brafidas  could  re¬ 
treat.  He  was  now  drawing  near  it,  and  in  the  moft  difficult 
part  of  the  paffage  they  were  fpreading  themfelves  circularly  to  in- 
compafs  him  on  all  iides.  But  Brafidas,  perceiving  their  defign,  or¬ 
dered  the  three  hundred  that  marched  with  him  to  advance  full  fpced 
up  that  hill  which  he  thought  was  moft  practicable  and  po  fiefs  them¬ 
felves  of  it,  and  this  witli  the  utmoft  expedition,  each  as  lie  was 
able  without  regarding  form,  and  endeavour  to  drive  the  Barbarians 
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thence,  who  were  already  porting  themfelves  upon  it,  before  they 
were  joined  by  larger  numbers  and  could  invert  him  on  all  Tides, 
They  did  fo,  attacked,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  hill, 
which  enabled  the  main  body  of  the  Grecians  to  march  up  without 
obftrudtion.  For  now  the  Barbarians  were  thrown  into  conrterna- 
tion,  when  their  detachment  had  in  this  manner  been  beat  off 
from  the  eminence.  And  here  they  difeontinued  the  purfuit,  ima¬ 
gining  the  enemy  had  already  parted  the  frontier,  and  fecured  their 
retreat, 

Brartdas,  when  once  he  was  marter  of  the  eminences,  marched  on 
without  moleftation  ;  and  the  very  fame  day  reached  Arniffa,  the  firrt 
place  within  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas,  His  foldiers  indeed,  who 
were  exafperated  againft  the  Macedonians  for  having  thus  precipitately 
abandoned  them,  whatever  yokes  of  oxen  they  met  with  on  their 
route,  or  whatever  baggage  lay  dropped  upon  the  ground,  (as  fuch 
things  it  was  likely  fhould  happen  in  a  retreat  by  night  and  confufed 
by  fear,)  the  former  they  unyoked  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  fecreted 
the  latter  as  lawful  plunder.  Here,  Perdiccas  firrt  began  to  regard 
Brartdas  as  his  enemy,  and  ever  after  forced  himfelf  againft  his  incli¬ 
nations  to  hate  the  Peloponnefians ;  not  indeed  in  his  judgment  pre¬ 
ferring  the  Athenians,  but  prevailed  upon  by  the  exigencies  of  his 
own  affairs,  he  cart  about  for  the  means  of  being  again  reconciled  to 
the  latter,  and  difentangling  himfelf  from  the  former. 

Brartdas,  having  retreated  through  Macedonia  to  Torone,  findeth 
the  Athenians  already  in  poffefiion  of  Mende.  Judging  it  impoftible 
now  to  pafs  over  into  the  Pallene  and  drive  out  the  enemy,  he  chofe 
to  remain  there  and  fecurely  to  garrifon  Torone.  For,  during  the 
time  of  the  expedition  into  Lyncus,  the  Athenians  had  put  to  fea 
againft  Mende  and  Scione  with  the  armament  they  had  provided, 
confiding  of  fifty  (hips,  ten  of  which  were  Chian,  of  a  thoufand 
heavy-armed  of  their  own  citizens,  fix  hundred  archers,  a  thoufand 
mercenary  Thracians,  and  a  body  of  targeteers  furniflied  by  their 
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the  fon  of  Diotrephe-s  had  the  command  of  the  whole. 


T  hey 


weighed  from  Potida^a,  and  landing  at  the  temple  of  Neptune  marched 
direddy  for  Mende.  The  Mendeans,  with  their  own  force  and  three 
hundred  Scioneans  who  were  come  to  their  fuccour,  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  auxiliaries,  in  all  feven  hundred  heavy-armed  under  the 
command  of  Polydamidas,  were  encamped  without  the  city  upon  a 
ttrong  eminence.  Nicias  taking  with  him  a  hundred  and  twenty 
light-armed  Methoneans  and  fixty  picked  men  of  the  heavy-armed 
Athenians,  and  all  the  archers,  attempted  to  mount  by  a  path  that  led  up 
the  eminence;  but,  being  galled  by  the  enemy,  was  not  able  to  force  the 
afeent.  Nicof  ratus,  with  all  the  ref  of  the  force,  having  fetched  a 
compafs  about,  in  order  to  mount  in  a  remote  quarter,  where  the 
afeent  was  impracticable,  was  quite  thrown  into  diforder  ;  and  thus 
the  whole  Athenian  army  narrowly  cfcapcd  a  total  defeat.  As  there¬ 
fore  the  Mendeans  and  allies  maintained  their  pott  the  whole  day, 
the  Athenians  drew  off  and  encamped.  And,  when  night  came  on, 
the  Mendeans  withdrew  into  the  city. 

The  next  day,  the  Athenians  failing  round  to  the  Scione-lide  pof- 
fefled  themfelvcs  of  the  fuburbs,  and  fpent  the  whole  day  in  ravaging 
the  country,  as  not  a  foul  fallied  out  to  obftrueft  them  :  For  fomc 

J  J 

buttles  now  were  on  foot  in  the  city  inclining  to  a  fedition.  The 
three  hundred  Scioneans  departed  alfo  in  the  fucceeding  night  to  their 
own  home  :  And  the  day  following  Nicias,  advancing  with  a  moiety 
of  the  force  within  their  frontier,  ravaged  the  diftrid  of  the  Scio¬ 
neans;  whilft  Nicottratus,  with  the  remainder,  fat  down  before  the 
upper  gates  of  Mende,  from  whence  the  road  leadeth  to  Potuhra. 
But  Polydamidas,  as  the  Mendeans  and  the  auxiliaries  had  chanced  to 
ground  their  arms  in  this  quarter  within  the  wall,  drew  them  up  in 
order  of  battle,  and  exhorted  the  Mendeans  to  lally  out.  it  was  re¬ 
plied  in  a  feditions  manner  by  one  of  the  popular  fadion,  that  “  they 
“  would  not  fallv,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war.” 
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arms,  and,  furious  with  anger,  made  towards  the  Pcloponneiuns, 
and  all  thole  of  the  oppofite  fufiion  who  tided  with  them.  They  fell 
upon  and  routed  them  in  an  inltant,  terrified  as  they  were  at  this 
fudden  aflault;  and  the  gates  were  thrown  open  at  the  fame  time  to 
the  Athenians.  They  fuppoled  this  inturreddion  had  been  made  again  ft 
them  in  conlequence  of  ibme  previous  combination  ;  and  as  manv  as 
e  leaped  out  of  the  feu  file  with  lire,  lied  away  to  the  citadel,  which 
was  before  in  their  polfeliiou. 

But  the  Athenians  (tor  Nicias  was  now  returned  before  the  city) 
burding  into  Monde,  for  it  was  not  opened  by  cotnpofition,  with 
their  whole  united  force,  plundered  it  as  tho’  taken  bv  dorm  nay- 

*  -  w 

the  generals  had  feme  difficulty  to  redrain  their  foldiers  from  putting 
the  inhabitants  to  the  l’word.  And  after  this  they  iffued  their  com¬ 
mands  to  the  Mendeans  to  continue  their  government  in  the  ulual 
form,  and  to  proceed  judicially  aguind  thofe  of  their  body  whom  they 
edeemed  the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt.  Thole  in  the  citadel 
they  thut  up  with  a  wall  extending  on  both  tides  to  the  fea,  and  ported 
a  guard  to  feeure  the  blockade. 

When  in  this  manner  thev  had  noddled  themfelves  of  Mende. 

*  *  J 

they  marched  againrt  Scione.  The  inhabitants,  with  the  Peloponne- 
fur.  aids,  coming  out  to  receive  them,  ported  themfelves  on  a  idrong 

eminence  before  tire  city;  which,  unlels  the  enemy  could  take  it, 
would  intulliblv  prevent  their  walling  them  about.  But  the  Athe¬ 
nians  rterrr.ed  the  pod,  and  after  an  engagement  forcing  them  to 
ddlcdge,  they  formed  their  camp,  and  having  eredded  a  trophy,  got 
every  thing  in  readinels  for  the  circumvallation.  And  no  long  time 
alter,  whiid  they  were  bulled  in  this  work,  the  auxiliaries  blocked 

an  in.  the  citadel  at  Mende,  having  forced  the  guard  poded  near 

the  (ti,  get  away  by  night;  and  the  major  part  of  them,  efcaping 

privily  through  the  Athenian  camp  before  Scione,  got  fafe  into  that 

town.  When 
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When  the  circumvallation  of  Scione  was  in  hand,  Perdiccas,  hav-  perdiaas. 
ing  difpatchcd  a  herald  for  the  purpofe  to  the  Athenian  generals, 
fhikes  up  a  new  treaty  with  the  Athenians.  lie  took  this  ftep  out  of 
pure  enmity  to  Brafidas,  arifing  from  the  retreat  out  of  Lyncus; 
and  had  begun  from  tliat  time  to  a<ft  in  their  favour.  For  it  hap¬ 
pened,  that  at  this  very  jundure  of  time  Ifchagoras  the  Lacedarmo- 
nian  was  bringing  up  by  land  a  reinforcement  to  Brafidas.  But 
Perdiccas,  as  well  to  oblige  Nicias,  who,  as  he  had  renewed  his  al¬ 
liance,  commanded  him  to  give  fome  confpicuous  proof  of  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Athenians,  as  to  gratify  his  own  refentment  in  re¬ 
filling  the  Peloponnefians  a  palfige  through  his  dominions,  had 
gained  the  concurrence  of  his  Theflalian  friends,  fince  with  the 
chief  perfons  of  that  country  he  had  ever  been  clofely  united  by  the 
hofpitablc  tics,  and  fo  flopped  the  reinforcement  and  their  convoy 
that  they  durll  not  attempt  to  pafs  through  Theflaly.  Ilchagoras 
however,  and  Aminias  and  Arifteus  reached  Brafidas  in  perlon,  being 
commiilioned  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  infpect  the  pofture  of  their 
affairs,  and  brought  with  them  fome  young  men  of  Sparta,  tho’ 
contrary  to  their  laws,  who  were  to  take  upon  them  the  government 
of  the  cities  which  were  no  longer  to  be  traded  to  their  former  ma¬ 
nagers.  In  effied,  Clearidas  the  foil  of  Cleonymus  thev  place  as 

governor  in  Amphipolis,  and  Epitelidas  the  fon  of  Ileeefander  in 
Torone. 

This  fame  fummer,  the  Thebans  demolidied  the  walls  of  the  T'- 1  = 
Thefpienfians,  alledging  as  the  reafon,  that  they  were  rradiihg 
with  the  Athenians.  This  demolition  had  ever  been  intended, 
but  its  execution  was  now  become  more  cafv,  as  the  fowm  of 
their  youth  had  perifhed  in  the  late  battle  fought  agaimt  the 
Athenians. 


Tliis  fummer  alfo,  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos  was  dLitroved 
by  fire,  Chryfis  the  prieflefs  had  placed  a  burning  torch  too  near 
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the  garlands,  and  unawares  fell  fall  afleep.  The  flames  broke  out 
and  were  raging  all  around  before  they  were  perceived.  Chryfis 
indeed  inftantly,  for  fear  of  the  Argives,  flies  away  by  night  to 
Phlius.  They,  according  to  the  law  enadted  for  that  purpofe,  ap¬ 
pointed  another  prieflefs  in  her  room,  whofe  name  was  Phaeinis. 
Eight  years  of  this  war  were  elapfed,  and  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  when  Chryfis  fled. 

The  circumvallation  of  Scione  alfo  was  compleated  about  the  clofe 
of  this  fummerj  and  the  Athenians,  leaving  behind  a  fuflicient  body 
to  guard  it,  drew  off  the  reft  of  their  army. 

In  the  enfuing  winter,  things  were  quiet  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians,  becaufe  of  the  fufpenlion  of  arms.  But  the 
Mantineans,  and  Tegeatae,  and  the  confederates  on  both  fides,  en¬ 
gaged  at  Laodicea  of  Oreftis  :  But  the  vidtory  was  doubtful.  Each 
party  routed  a  wing  of  their  opponents,  and  both  fides  eredted 
trophies,  and  fent  the  fpoils  to  Delphi.  Many  however  were  llain  on 
both  fides,  and  the  battle  was  drawn,  the  night  putting  an  end 
to  the  conteft. 

field,  and  immediately  eredted  a  trophy.  But  the  Mantineans 
withdrew  to  Bucolion,  and  afterwards  eredted  their  trophy  in  op- 
pofition. 

In  the  clofe  of  this  winter,  and  when  the  fpring  was  already  ap¬ 
proaching,  Brafidas  farther  made  an  attempt  upon  Potidaea,  For 
having  approached  it  in  the  night,  and  applied  his  ladders,  fo  far 

he  proceeded  without  caufing  an  alarm.  For  the  bell  being  palled 
by,  during  that  interval,  before  he  that  carried  it  forwards  could 
return,  the  moment  was  feized  for  applying  them  3.  However 

3  The  officers  regularly  went  their  rounds  pod  and  awake.  The  interval  between 
to  fee  that  all  the  centincls  were  at  their  the  rounds  was  fo  confiderable,  and  the  vn 
pofts.  When  they  approached  any  of  them,  gilance  of  the  ccntinel,  as  the  bell  was  juft 
a  little  hell  was  rung  to  which  the  ccntinel  gone  by,  might  be  fo  relaxed,  that  Bralidas 

was  to  anfwer,  in  proof  that  he  was  at  his  hoped  he  might  execute  his  fchcmc. 


The  Tegeatae  indeed  palled  the  night  upon  the 


the 
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the  alarm  was  taken  before  he  could  poftibly  fcale,  upon  which  he 
drew  oft'  his  army  without  lofs  of  time,  not  caring  to  wait  for 
the  return  of  day.  And  thus  ended  the  winter;  and  with  it 
the  ninth  year  of  this  war,  of  which  Thucydides  hath  compiled 
the  Hiftory. 
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IN  the  following  fummer,  the  truce  made  for  a  year  expired  of Befcn  Chris 
courfe  at  the  time  of  the  Pythian  Games.  And  during  this  re-  4""‘ 
laxation  from  war,  the  Athenians  caufed  the  Delians  to  evacuate  cr 

the  ifle  of  Delos ;  imagining  that,  upon  the  taint  of  fome  crimes 
long  fince  committed,  they  were  not  fufliciently  pure  to  perform 
due  fcrvice  to  the  God,  and  that  this  yet  was  wanting  to  render 
that  work  of  purgation  compleat,  in  which,  as  I  have  already  re¬ 
lated,  they  thought  themfelvcs  juflified  in  dcmolifhing  the  fepulchrcs 
of  the  dead.  The  Delians  fettled  again,  fo  faff  as  they  could  remove 
themfelvcs  thither,  at  Atramyttium,  bellowed  upon  them  for  this  pur- 
pofe  by  Pharnaces. 

Vol.  JI.  Cleon. 
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Cleon  \  having  obtained  the  commiffion  from  the  Athenians, 
went  by  fea  into  the  Thracian  dominions,  fo  foon  as  the  fufpenfion 
of  arms  expired,  having  under  his  command  twelve  hundred  heavy¬ 
armed  Athenians,  three  hundred  horfemen,  and  larger  numbers  of 
their  allied  forces.  His  whole  armament  confifted  of  thirty  fail. 
Touching  firft  at  Scione,  yet  blocked  up,  he  drew  from  thence  the 
heavy-armed  Rationed  there  as  guards ;  and,  handing  away,  entered 


i  Cleon  is  now  grown  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  is  a  very  hero,  and  hath 
prevailed  upon  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
Athens  to  be  of  the  fame  mind,  fince  feri- 
oufly  and  deliberately  they  intruft  him  with 
a  moil  important  and  delicate  commiffion.  He 
now  imagines  he  can  carry  all  before  him, 
and  pluck  all  the  laurels  of  Brafidas  from 
the  head  of  that  accompliflhed  Spartan,  even 
without  having  Demoflhenes  for  his  fe- 
cond.  We  may  gucfs  to  what  an  height 
of  infolence  he  was  now  grown  from  the 
Knights  of  Ariflophanes.  And  to  fet  it  in 
the  moft  ludicrous  view,  the  poet  opens  his 

play  with  Nicias  and  Demoflhenes,  whom 
he  paints  in  a  very  injurious  manner:  and, 
no  doubt,  it  muff  have  been  very  grating 
to  them,  to  fee  themfelves  reprefented  in  fo 
low  Buffoonery  upon  the  ftage  at  Athens. 
44  Demoflhenes  begins  with  a  fhower  of 
“  curfcs  on  that  execrable  Paphlagonian, 
44  Cleon.  Nicias  feconds  him  ;  and  then, 
44  both  of  them  howl  together  in  a  moft 
44  lamentable  duetto.  They  next  lay  their 
41  heads  together  about  fome  means  of  re- 
44  drefs.  Demoflhenes  propofeth  getting 

«<  out  of  their  mailer  Cleon’s  reach.  Let 
44  us  go  then ,  fays  Nicias.  Jy,  let  us 

44  go,  cries  Demoflhenes.  Say  more ,  fays 

44  N  icias,  let  us  go  over  to  the  enemy,  rfy, 

44  (tver  to  the  enemy ,  adds  the  other.  But 


4  &ys  Nims*  let  us  go  and  proflr  ate 

4  ourf elves  before  the  images  of  the  Gods * 
4  What  images  ?  fays  Demoflhenes ;  doji 
4  thou  think  then  there  are  any  Gods  ?  1  do, 
4  Upon  what  grounds  ?  Becaufe  /  am  un - 

*  defervedly  the  objeft  of  their  hatred. - - 

4  Such  are  the  daring  mifreprefentations 
4  Ariflophanes  makes  of  characters  that 
4  by  no  means  deferved  it !  Demofthenes, 
4  afterwards,  deferibes  the  arrogance  of 
4  Cleon  thus——  He  hqih  one  foot  fixed  in 
4  Pylus,  and  the  other  in  the  affembly  of  the 
4  people .  When  he  moves,  he  Jiruts  and 
Jlr etches  at  finch  a  rate ,  that  his  bum  is  in 
4  Thrace,  his  hands  in  JEtclia ,  and  his  at - 

4  tention  amongfi  the  tribes  at  home . - 

4  Nicias  then  propofeth  r-oifoning  them- 
4  felves  by  drinking  bull’s  blood  like 
4  7'hemiftocles  ;  —  Or  rather ,  fays  De- 
4  moflhenes,  a  dofe  of  good  wine .  This 
‘  is  agreed  upon  in  order  to  chear  up  their 
4  fpirits,  and  enable  them  to  confront 
4  Cleon  and  play  off  again  ft  him  the  fel- 
4  ler  of  black-puddings.  Nicias  accord- 
‘  ingly  goes  and  deals  the  wine.” —  Yet, 
n  fpite  of  the  mod  outragoeus  ridicule, 
and  the  oppofition  of  all  wife  and  honed 
men  at  Athens,  we  fee  Cleon  now  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  to  flop  the  rapid  con- 
quells  of  Brafidas. 
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the  haven  of  the  Colophonians,  lying  at  no  great  diftance  from  To- 
rone.  Being  here  informed  by  the  deferters,  that  Brafidas  was  not  in 
Torone,  nor  the  inhabitants  able  to  make  head  againft  him,  he 

» 

marched  his  forces  by  land  towards  that  city,  and  fent  ten  of  his 
/hips  about  to  ftand  into  the  harbour.  His  firft  approach  was  to  the 
new  rampart,  which  Bra/Idas  had  thrown  up  quite  round  the  city  in 
order  to  inclofe  the  fuburbs  within  its  cindlure,  and  thus  by  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  old  wall  had  rendered  it  one  intire  city.  When  the 
Athenians  came  to  the  a/fault,  Pa/itelidas  the  Lacedaemonian  (who 
was  commandant)  and  the  garrifon  under  his  command,  exerted 
themfelves  in  its  defence.  But  when  they  could  no  longer  maintain 
it,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fbips  fent  round  on  purpofe  had  entered 
the  harbour,  Pa/itelidas  fearing  left  the  /hips  might  take  the  town 
now  left  defencelefs,  and,  when  the  rampart  was  carried  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  he  himfelf  might  be  intercepted,  abandons  it  immediately,  and 
retired  with  all  fpeed  into  the  town  :  But  the  Athenians  were  already 
difembarked  and  mafters  of  the  place.  The  land-force  alfo  broke  in 
inftantly  at  his  heels,  by  ru/hing  along  through  the  aperture  in  the  old 
wall.  And  fome,  as  well  Pcloponnefians  as  Toroneans,  they  flew  in 
the  moment  of  irruption.  Some  alfo  they  took  alive,  amongft  whom 
wds  Pa/itelidas  the  commandant.  Brafidas  was  indeed  coming  up  to 
its  relief,  but  receiving  intelligence  on  his  march  that  it  was  taken, 
he  retired;  flnce  he  was  *  forty  ftadia  off,  too  great  a  diftance  to  *  Aleut 

prevent  the  enemy. 

But  Cleon  and  the  Athenians  now  eretted  two  trophies ;  one  upon 
the  harbour,  the  other  at  the  rampart.  They  farther  doomed  to  fla- 
very  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Toroneans.  The  male-inhabi¬ 
tants  together  with  the  Peloponnefians  and  every  Chalcidean  that 
was  found  amongft  them,  amounting  in  all  to  feven  hundred,  they 
fent  away  captives  to  Athens.  The  Peloponnefians  indeed  were  after¬ 
wards  releafed  by  virtue  of  the  fubfequent  treaty  ;  the  reft  wrere  fetched 
away  by  the  Olynthians,  who  made  excliangcs  for  them,  body  for 
body.  Q^2  About 
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About  the  fame  time  the  Boeotians  by  treachery  got  pofieffion  of 
Panadtum,  a  fort  upon  the  frontier  belonging  to  the  Athenians. 

As  for  Cleon,  having  eftablifhed  a  garrifon  at  Torone,  he  departed 
thence  and  failed  round  Athos,  as  bound  againft  Amphipolis. 

But  two  veffels  about  this  time,  bound  for  Italy  and  Sicily,  failed 
out  of  the  harbour  of  Athens,  having  on  board  Phaeax  the  fon  of 
Erafiftratus,  with  whom  two  other  perfons  were  joined  in  commif- 
fion,  to  execute  an  embafify  there.  For  the  Leontines,  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Athenians  from  Sicily,  in  confequence  of  the  joint- 
accommodation,  had  inrolled  many  Grangers  as  denizons  of  their 
city,  and  the  populace  had  a  plan  in  agitation  for  a  diftribution  of  the 
lands.  The  noble,  alarmed  at  this,  gain  the  concurrence  of  the  Sy- 
racufans  and  ejedt  the  commons.  They  were  difperfed  and  wandered 
up  and  down  as  fo  many  vagabonds:  whilft  the  noble,  ftriking  up  an 
agreement  with  the  Syracufans,  abandoned  and  left  in  defolation  their 
own  city,  fettling  at  Syracufe  as  free  citizens  of  that  place.  And  yet 
foon  after,  fome  of  this  number,  diflatisfied  even  here,  forfook  Syra¬ 
cufe  again,  and  feize  upon  Phoce®  a  quarter  of  the  old  city  of 
the  Leontines,  and  upon  Bricinni®,  which  is  a  fortrefs  in  the  Leon- 

Hither  the  greater  part  of  the  ejedlcd  commons  reforted  to 
them,  and  adhering  firmly  together,  from  thefe  ftrong  holds  they  an¬ 
noyed  the  country  by  their  hoftilities. 

When  the  Athenians  had  intelligence  of  this,  they  fend  outPh®axv 
to  perfuade  by  all  proper  methods  their  old  allies  in  that  country,  and 
to  gain,  if  poflible,  the  concurrence  of  the  other  Sicilians,  to  take 
up  arms  for  the  prefervation  of  the  people  of  Leontium  againft  the. 
incroaching  power  of  the  Syracufans.  Pheeax,  upon  his  arrival,  re¬ 
coin  mendeth  the  fcheme  fuccefsfully  to  the  Catnarindans  and  Agri- 
gentincs.  But  Iris  negotiations  meeting  with  fome  obftacles  at  Gela, 
he  defifted  from  addrefiing  himfelf  to  the  reft,  fince  he  was  aflured 
he  could  not  poflibly  fuccced.  Retiring  therefore  through  the  diftridt 
cf  the  Skill i  to  Catane,  and  calling  on  his  road  at  Bricinni®,  and 

having 
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having  encouraged  the  malecontents  there  to  perfevere,  he  departed. 

Not  but  that  in  this  Sicilian  voyage,  both  paflhig  and  repaying,  and 
alfo  upon  the  coafl  of  Italy,  he  had  urged  to  feveral  cities,  “  how 
“  expedient  for  them  was  the  Athenian  friendship.” 

He  met  alfo  in  his  courfe  with  thofe  Locrians,  who  were  going  to- 
another  fettlement,  after  expulfion  from  Meffene.  They  had  been 
driven  to  this  neceffity  by  feditious  factions  at  MefTene,  one  of  which 
had  invited  them  thither  fince  the  joint-accommodation  among  the 
Sicilians;  and  now  they  were  forced  to  fhift  again,  tho’  MefTene  had 
for  a  time  been  entirely  in  their  power.  Phaeax  therefore,  meeting 
with  thefe  in  their  removal,  gave  them  no  annoyance  :  For  the  Lo- 

I 

crians  had  been  at  a  conference  with  him,  to  concert  the  meafures  of 
an  agreement  with  the  Athenians.  Thefe  however  were  the  only 

U  j 

party  of  all  the  confederates,  who,  when  the  Sicilians  had  amicably 
ended  their  difputes,  refufed  to  treat  with  the  Athenians,  and  were 
brought  to  fuch  fubmifhon  fince  merely  by  a  war,  in  which  they 
were  embroiled  againfl  die  Itonians  and  Meleans,  who  bordered  upon 
them,  and  were  colonies  of  their  own.  And  fome  time  after  this 
Phteax  truly  returned  to  Athens. 

But  Cleon,  who  from  Torone  was  gone  about  by  fea  againfl  Am-  Fnctt.Ungs  cf 

^  _  y  *1 

phipolis,  marching  away  from  Eion,  maketh  an  affault  upon  Stagi- 
rus  a  colony  of  Andrians,  but  without  fuccefs :  Yet,  Galepfus  a  co¬ 
lony  of  the  Thafians  he  taketh  by  florm.  He  fent  farther  embaffa- 
dors  to  Perdiccas,  to  fummon  his  attendance  in  the  expedition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tenour  of  the  new  alliance.  He  fent  others  into 
Thrace  to  Polles  king  of  the  Odomantians,  that  he  would  hire  as 
large  a  body  of  Thracians  as  could  be  got,  and  bring  them  up 
under  his  own  orders.  And  during  this  interval  he  himfelf  lay  quiet 

at  Eion. 

But  Brafidas,  informed  of  thefe  proceedings,  placed  himfelf  in  an 
©ppofite  poll  at  Cerdylium.  This  place  bclongeth  to  the  Argilians, 
and  i$  feated  on  an  eminence  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river-  and  at  no 

J 

great 
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great  diftance  from  Amphipolis.  From  hence  he  hid  a  perfe'dt  view 

of  all  Cleon’s  motions ;  fo  that  now  it  was  importable  for  the  latter 

# 

to  make  any  approach  with  his  army  from  thence  to  Amphipolis, 
without  being  difcovered.  Brafidas  however  fufpedted  that  Cleon 
would  approach,  and  from  a  contempt  of  his  opponents  would  cer¬ 
tainly  advance  thither  without  waiting  for  reinforcements. 

He  had  at  the  fame  time  provided  himfelf  with  fifteen  hundred 
mercenary  Thracians,  and  had  afifembled  all  the  Edonian  targeteers 
and  horfemen.  Of  the  Myrcinians  and  Chalcideans  he  had  a 
thoufand  targeteers,  befides  thofe  in  Amphipolis.  But  his  whole  ‘ 
force  of  heavy-armed  of  all  forts  amounted  to  about  two  thoufand  ; 
and  he  had  three  hundred  Grecian  horfemen.  With  a  detachment, 
confifting  of  fifteen  hundred  of  thefe,  Brafidas  had  ported  himfelf 
at  Cerdylium  j  the  reft  were  left  in  Amphipolis,  under  the  orders  of 
Clearidas. 

He  appears  be-  Cleon  remained  without  ftirring  for  the  preferit,  but  was  foon 

yv’oi,:Amphl'  f°rced  to  fich  a  ftep  as  Brafidas'  expedted.  The  foldiers  were  cha¬ 
grined  at  their  inadtivity,  and  were  difparaging  his  condudt  by  invi¬ 
dious  parallels  “  againft  how  much  fkill  and  courage,  with  how 
<c  much  unfkilfulnefs  and  cowardice  he  was  matched  ”  and 
that  “  with  the  higheft  regret  they  had  attended  him  from  Athens 
“  on  this  expedition.”  Senfible  of  their  difcOntent,  and  unwilling  to 
difguft  them  more  by  too  long  a  continuance  in  the  fame  port,  he 
drew  them  up  and  led  them  on.  He  adted  now  upon  the  vain  con¬ 
ceit,  with  which  his  fuccefs  at  Pylus  had  puffed  him  up,  as  a  man 
of  great  importance.  It  could  not  enter  his  heart,  that  the  enemy 
would  prefume  to  march  out  againft  and  offer  him  battle.  He  gave 
out,  that  “  he  was  only  advancing  in  order  to  view  the  place  j  he 
“  waited  indeed  the  arrival  of  additional  forces,  not  as  if  they  were 
“  needful  to  his  fecurity  fliould  the  enemy  attack  him,  but  to  enable 
“  him  compleatly  to  invert  the  city  and  to  take  it  by  ftorm.”  Being 
advanced,  he  ported  his  troops  upon  a  ftrong  eminence  before  Am- 
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gates :  for  they  were  all  (hut  fall.  He  now  concluded  himfelf  guilty 
of  a  miftake  in  coming  fo  near  the  place  without  the  machines, 
as  the  town  mull  infallibly  have  been  taken,  becaufe  aban- 
“  doned.” 

Brafidas  however  had  no  fooner  perceived  that  the  Athenians  were  Brafidaa 
in  motion,  than  defcending  from  Cerdylium,  he  marcheth  into  Am-  AmpbfT 
phipolis.  He  there  waved  all  manner  of  fally  and  all  fhew  of  oppo-  Bolls- 
lition  againll  the  Athenians.  He  was  afraid  of  trufting  too  much  to 
his  own  forces,  as  he  judged  them  inferior  to  the  enemy,  not  truly 
in  numbers,  for  fo  far  they  were  nearly  balanced,  but  in  real  worth. 

For  the  Athenian  force  appointed  for  this  fervice  was  compofed  of 
the  very  flower  of  Athens,  and  the  choicell  troops  of  the  Lemnians 
and  Imbrians.  For  this  reafon,  he  prepared  to  alfail  them  with  art : 
becaufe,  in  cafe  he  gave  the  enemy  a  view  of  his  numbers  and  of 
the  forry  manner  in  which  they  were  armed,  he  judged  he  fhould 
be  lefs  likely  to  gain  a  vi&ory,  than  by  concealing  them  till  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  adtion  and  avoiding  that  contempt  which  their  real  date 
would  have  infpired.  Picking  out  therefore  a  party  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  heavy-armed  for  himfelf,  and  appointing  Clearidas  to  com¬ 
mand  the  reft,  he  defigned  to  fall  fuddenly  upon  the  Athenians  in 
their  retreat ;  concluding,  he  fhould  never  again  find  them  in  this 
forlorn  manner,  when  the  reinforcements  they  cxpedted  were  come 
up.  Calling  therefore  all  his  foldiers  around  him,  as  he  was  delirous 
of  animating  them  and  letting  them  into  his  fcheme,  he  harangued 
them  thus : 


“YE  men  of  Peloponncfus,  let  it  fuflice  that  I  briefly  put  you  r,w-  cf 

n  t  r  I 

in  mind,  that  we  are  natives  of  that  country  which  hath  ever  by 

“  valour 
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“  valour  preferved  itfelf  free,  and  that  you  of  the  Doric  are  now 
“  going  to  attack  your  opponents  of  the  Ionic  defeent,  whom  you 

“  are  inured  to  defeat.  My  words  are  chiefly  defigned  to  inform 

► 

“  you,  in  what  manner  I  have  planned  the  method  of  attack,  left 
“  hazarding  the  event  with  fo  fmall  a  party,  and  not  with  our  intire 
“  force,  may  feem  unequal  to  the  work,  and  may  too  much  difpirit 
<£  you.  The  enemy,  I  conjecture,  from  an  utter  contempt  of  us 
“  and  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  we  durft  not  come  out  into  the  field 
<c  againft  them,  have  ftiewn  themfelves  before  this  city  ^  and,  this 
cc  very  moment  diforderly  fcatte^ed  as  they  are  to  view  the  fituation, 
“  they  heartily  defpife  us.  The  leader  therefore,  who  hath  the  moft 
“  acutenels  in  detecting  fuch  blunders  in  a  foe,  and  then  feizeth  the 
<c  proper  moment  to  fall  upon  them,  as  beft  enabled  by  his  own 
“  ftrength  ;  not  fo  much  in  the  open  and  regular  manner  of  a  me- 
<c  thodical  fight,  as  with  a  furprife  moft  advantageous  in  the  prefent 
“  juncture, — fuch  a  leader  may  for  the  moft  part  be  afifured  of 
“  fuccefs.  Such  ftealths  as  thefe  draw  after  them  the  higheft  glory : 
“  by  thefe,  the  man,  who  over-reacheth  his  enemy  the  moft,  per- 
<c  fermeth  the  moft  fubftantial  fervice  for  his  friends.  Whilft  there- 


CC 


fore,  haughtily  prefuming  on  their  own  worth,  they  remain  thus 
difordered,  and  by  what  appeareth  to  me  are  bent  more  on  draw- 


<< 


ing  off  than  remaining  here, 


during  this  their  intermiflion  of 


“  purpofe,  and  before  their  refolutions  can  be  regularly  adjufted,  I 
“  myfclf  at  the  head  of  my  chofen  party  will  be  amongft  them,  if 
“  poflible,  and  will  rulh  with  vigour  into  the  centre  of  their  army. 

And  then,  Clearidas,  when  once  you  perceive  that  I  am  engaged, 
“  and,  as  in  probability  it  muft  be,  have  thrown  them  into  difor- 


dcr  ;  then,  at  the  head  of  yours  accompanied  by  the  Amphipo- 
“  litans  and  the  reft  of  the  confederates,  throw  open  the  gates  on  a 
hidden  for  your  Tally,  and  advance  with  your  utmoft  fpeed  to  the 
charge.  And  thus,  it  may  confidently  be  hoped,  the  enemy  muft 
“  be  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation  :  becaufe,  a  fecond  body, 
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“  thus  running  to  the  charge,  is  more  terrible  to  foes  than  the  pre- 
‘c  fent  which  is  already  engaged.  —  And  fhew  yourfelf  now,  Clea- 
tc  ridas,  that  gallant  man,  which  in  honour,  as  a  Spartan,  you 
“  ought  to  be. 

“  You  in  general,  ye  confederates,  I  exhort  to  follow  with  manly 
<c  refolution,  and  to  remember  that  good  foldiers  are  bound  in  duty, 

<c  to  be  full  of  fpirit,  to  be  fenfiblc  of  fhame,  and  to  obey  com- 
“  manders ;  that,  this  very  day,  if  you  behave  with  valour,  you 
“  are  henceforth  free,  and  will  gain  the  honourable  title  of  Lacedec- 
t{  monian  allies  :  Othcrwife,  muff  continue  to  be  the  flaves  of  the 
“  Atlienians ;  where  the  be/l  that  can  befal  you,  if  neither  fold  for 
“  haves  nor  put  to  death  as  rebels,  will  be  a  heavier  yoke  of  tyranny 
“  than  you  ever  yet  have  felt,  whilft  the  liberty  of  the  re  If  of 
“  Greece  muff  by  you  for  ever  be  obftrudted.  But  lo  daftardly  be- 
“  haviour  I  conjure  you  to  fcorn,  as  you  know  for  what  valuable 
“  prizes  you  are  to  enter  the  lifts.  I  myfelf  fhall  convince  you, 

“  that  I  am  not  more  ready  to  put  others  in  mind  of  their  duty, 

“  than  perfonally  to  difeharge  my  own  through  the  whole  feene 
“  of  adfion.” 

ft 

Brafidas,  having  ended  his  harangue,  prepared  to  fully  out 
himfelf,  and  placed  the  main  body  under  the  orders  of  Clearidas  at 
the  gates  which  are  called  the  Thracian,  to  be  ready  to  rufh  out  at 
the  appointed  time. 

To  Cleon  now  —  For  Brafidas  had  been  plainly  fecn  coming  down  ^,e0n'J 

h  ^  /  s  • 

from  Cerdylium  ;  and,  as  the  profpedt  of  the  city  lay  open  to  thofe 
without,  had  been  fecn  alfo  when  facrihcing  before  the  temple  of 
Minerva  and  forming  the  proper  dilpofitions — To  Cleon,  I  fas', 
who  was  now  in  a  remote  quarter  to  view  the  polls,  advice  is 
brought,  that  “  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  vilibly  drawn  up 
“  within  the  city,  and  that  under  the  gates  many  feet  of  horfes  and 

be  difeerned,  as  ready  for  a  fully.” 

Vol.  II.  R  this, 


“  men  might 


Upon  liearing 
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this,  he  went  to  the  place,  and  was  convinced  by  his  own  fight.  He 
determined  however  not  to  hazard  a  battle  before  his  fuccours  were 


Battle  cf 
Amphipolis, 


arrived  ;  and,  tho’  he  knew  his  motions  could  not  be  concealed,  he 
went  off  and  ordered  the  fignal  to  be  given  for  a  retreat  ;  command¬ 
ing  farther  that  the  left  wing  fhould  file  off  firfl,  which  indeed  was 
the  only  method  of  drawing  off  fecurely  to  Ei'on.  But  as  they 
feemed  to  him  to  be  long  about  it,  he  wheeled  off  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  right ,  and  thus  expofing  his  men  to  the  miilive  weapons 
of  the  enemy,  was  drawing  off  his  army. 

At  this  inftant  Brafidas,  perceiving  it  was  time  to  attack  fince  the 
army  of  the  Athenians  was  already  in  motion,  lays  to  thofe  about 
him  and  to  all  that  were  near  —  “  Thefe  gentlemen  wait  not  for 
“  us :  that  plainly  appeareth  by  thefhaking  of  their  fpears  and  heads: 
“  For  thofe  who  make  fuch  motions  are  not  uled  to  flay  for  the 
“  enemy’s  approach.  But,  let  fomc  body  throw  me  open  the  ap- 
<c  pointed  gates,  and  let  us  boldly  and  with  all  fpeed  fully  out  againft 
“  them.”  In  effedt  Brafidas,  iffuing  at  the  gates  of  the  intrenchment 
and  the  fir  ft  of  what  was  then  the  long-wall ,  advanced  with  all 
fpeed  diredtly  along  the  road,  where  now  ftandeth  the  trophy  to  be 
feen  by  thofe  who  pafs  along  by  the  ftrongeft  part  of  the  town,  and 
falling  upon  the  Athenians,  difmayed  not  only  at  their  own  irregular 
fituation  but  alfo  terrified  at  his  bold  attack,  in  the  very  centre  of 
their  army,  he  putteth  them  to  the  rout.  And  now  Clearidas,  fal- 
lying  out  according  to  order  at  the  Thracian  gates,  was  advancing  to 
fecond  him.  The  confequence  was,  that  by  fuch  an  unexpected 
and  fudden  affault  on  both  fides,  the  Athenians  were  thrown  into 
the  higheft  confulion.  Their  left  wing,  which  inclined  the  moll 
towards  Ei'on  as  having  filed  off  firft,  was  inflantly  broke,  and  fled. 
Thefe  were  no  fuoner  difperfed  in  flight,  than  Brafidas,  advancing  to 


Brafidas  Jrojs.  the  attack  of  the  right,  is  wounded: - He  dropped;  —  but  the 


Athenians  are  not  fenfible  of  it.  Thofe  who  were  near  him  took 


him  up,  and  carried  him  off.  This  accident  however  enabled  the 

right 
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right  wing  of  the  Athenians  to  maintain  their  ground  the  longer, 
tho’  Cleon,  who  from  the  firft  had  never  intended  to  ftand  an  en¬ 
gagement,  flies  inftantly  away ;  and,  being  intercepted  by  a  Myrci- 
nian  targeteer,  is  flain.  But  his  heavy-armed,  embodying  together  Cleon  /lain, 
and  gaining  an  eminence,  repulfed  Clearidas  who  twice  or  thrice  at¬ 
tacked  them,  and  maintained  their  ground  ’till  the  Myrcinian  and 
Chalcidic  cavalry  and  the  targetcers,  furrounding  and  pouring  in  their 
darts  upon  them,  compelled  them  to  fly.  Thus  the  whole  Athenian 
army  was  diftreffed  in  a  laborious  flight  :  They  ran  different  ways 
amongft  the  mountains  :  Numbers  had  been  deftroyed  in  the 
charge  j  others  by  the  Chalcidic  horfc  and  targeteers  :  But  the  re¬ 
mainder  efcaped  in  fafety  to  Ei'on. 

Thofe  who  took  up  Brafldas,  when  he  dropped  in  the  adtion,  and  Brafidas 
bore  him  off,  carried  him  into  the 


city  yet  alive. 


His  fenfes  re¬ 


mained  ’till  he  heard  his  party  were  victorious,  and  foon  after  that 
he  expired  2. 

The  reft  of  the  army  with  Clearidas,  being  come  back  from  the 
purfuit,  rifled  the  dead  and  eredted  a  trophy. 

This  done,  all  the  confederates  affifted  under  arms  at  the  funeral  W*  of 
of  Brafldas,  whom  they  interred  at  the  public  expence  within  the  Brafldas- 
city  near  the  place  where  the  forum  now  ftandeth.  And  afterwards 
the  Amphipolitans,  having  inclofed  his  monument,  performed  facrifice 
to  him  as  a  Hero.  They  alfo  enadted  folemn  games  in  his  honour 
and  annual  facrificcs.  Nay,  they  alcribed  their  colony  to  him  as 
founder,  after  demolifhing  the  edifices  of  Agnon  and  defacing  every 
memorial,  which  might  continue  the  memory  of  his  foundation. 


2  The  firft  emba fly,  which  came  from  largely  in  his  praife,  and  faid  at  bft, 
the  Grecians  in  Thrace  to  Sparta  after  There  was  not  fitch  another  Spartan  left 

the  death  of  Bra  fid  a1?,  made  a  vifit  to  his  alive. - Yen  mij}akt\  gentlemen,  faid  the 

mother  Argilconis.  The  firft  queftion  (he  mother,  my  Jen  was  a  food  yuan  ;  but 
asked  them  was,  Did  my  Jon  dir  Irave-  there  arc  many  better  men  than  hr.  in 
ly  ?  And  when  the  embafladors  expatiated  Sp mta.  IMutaich’.*  Laconic  Apothegms. 

R  2  They 
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They  a<fted  thus,  partly  out  of  real  gratitude  to  Brafidas,  whom  they 
regarded  as  their  deliverer,  and  partly  at  this  juncture  to  drew  their 
high  refpedt  for  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  as  they  hood  in  great 
dread  of  the  Athenians.  For,  confidering  their  hoftile  embroilments 
with  the  Athenians,  they  thought  it  neither  for  their  intereft  nor  fa- 
tisfaCfion  to  continue  the  honours  of  Agnon. 

O 

To  the  Athenians  they  alfo  delivered  the  bodies  of  their  dead. 
The  number  of  them  on  the  Athenian  fide  amounted  to  fix  hundred, 
whereas  the  enemy' loft  but  feven  men.  This  was  owing  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fight,  which  had  not  been  carried  on  in  a  regular  man¬ 
ner,  but  was  rather  a  daughter  in  confequence  of  a  fir  prize  and  hid¬ 
den  confternation.  After  the  reception  of  their  dead  the  Athenians 
failed  away  for  Athens :  But  thofe  under  the  orders  of  Clcaridas  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  re-fettle  and  fecure  Amphirolis. 

About  the  fame  time  in  the  clofe  of  this  hammer,  Ramphias  and 
Autocharidas  and  Epicydidas,  Lacedaemonians,  were  conducting  up 
for  the  Thracian  fervice  a  reinforcement  confiding  of  nine  hundred 
heavy-armed.  Being  arrived  at  Heraclea  in  Trachis,  they  regulated 
there  fuch  things  as  feemed  to  require  an  amendment :  And  during 
the  feafon  they  halted  here,  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  was  fought,  and 
the  fummer  ended. 

But  early  as  poflible  in  the  fucceeding  winter,  the  reinforcement 
under  Ramphias  proceeded  on  their  route  as  far  as  Pierium  of  Thef- 
faly.  But,  the  Theflalians  oppofing  their  farther  paftage,  and  Bra¬ 
fidas  being  now  dead  to  whom  they  were  conducting  this  Supply, 
they  returned  home.  They  imagined  that  their  aid  was  no  longer 
wanting,  as  the  Athenians,  in  confequence  of  their  overthrow,  had 
quitted  that  country  j  and  themfelves  had  not  fufticient  ability  to 
carry  the  plans  into  execution  which  Brafidas  had  been  meditating. 
But  the  principal  motive  of  their  return  was  their  own  eonfeioufnefs 

at  letting  out,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  more  inclined  to 
peace. 


It 
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It  fb  fell  out  indeed,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  BotbjUesin- 
and  the  return  of  Ramphias  from  Thelfaly,  that  neither  of  the  par-  uinedt:tlM‘ 
ties  meddled  any  longer  with  the  operations  of  war,  but  were  more 
inclined  to  a  peace.  The  motives  on  the  Athenian  fide  were  thefe — 

They  had  received  a  terrible  blow  at  Delium,  and  a  fecond  lately  at 
Amphipolis:  Hence,  they  no  longer  entertained  that  ahured  confi¬ 
dence  of  their  own  ftrength,  which  had  formerly  occafioned  them  to 
rejed  all  accommodations,  as  they  imagined  in  their  then  career  of 
fuccefs  they  Ihould  foon  give  law  to  their  enemies.  Now  alfo  they 
were  under  apprehcnfions  of  their  dependents,  left  buoyed  up  by  the 
late  misfortunes  of  Athens,  they  might  the  fooner  be  induced  to  re¬ 
volt.  And  they  heartily  repented  now,  that  they  had  ncglcded  the 
fine  opportunity  which  their  fuccefs  at  Pylus  gave  them,  of  bringing 
the  dilpute  to  a  happy  determination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Lacedaemonians  aded  on  thefe  motives. — 


They'  found  themfelves  flrangely  miftaken  in  the  events  of  war.  At 
its  commencement,  they  imagined  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years 
they  fhould  intirely  have  demolilhed  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  by 
laying  their  territory  wade  :  But  they  had  buffered  a  terrible  ealamity 
in  the  affair  of  Sphaderia,  fuch  as  never  before  had  been  the  lot  of 
Sparta.  Devaluations  now  were  extended  over  all  their  country  from 
Pylus  and  Cythera.  Their  Helots  had  alfo  in  numbers  deferted  to 
the  foe  :  And  they  lived  in  conftant  expedation,  that  thofe,  who 
yet  perfevered  in  their  allegiance,  gained  by  die  folicitations  of  thole 
who  were  fled,  might  in  the  prefent  low  ebb  of  Sparta  attempt  to 
fubvert  their  conftitution,  as  had  formerly  been  the  cafe.  It  hap¬ 
pened  farther,  that  the  thirty-years  truce  with  the  Argives  was  on  the 
point  of  expiring  ;  and  the  Argives  were  unwilling  to  renew  it,  un- 
lefs  the  Cynuria  was  previoully  reftored.  They  judged  it  there¬ 
fore  a  plain  impoffbility,  to  make  head  at  the  fame  time  again  ft  both 
Argives  and  Athenians.  They  had  alfo  a  fufpicion  that  fome  cities  of 

Pclopon- 
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Peloponnefus  would  revolt  from  them  to  the  Argives,  which  proved 
afterwards  true. 

Both  parties  then  being  refpe&ively  influenced  by  fuch  confldera- 
tions,  an  accommodation  was  judged  to  be  expedient.  The  anxiety 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  about  it  was  not  the  leaft,  as  they  were  eagerly 
bent  on  recovering  their  prifoners  that  had  been  taken  at  Spha<fteria  : 
For  they  were  all  citizens  of  Sparta  of  the  firft  rank,  and  allied  to  the 
.molt  honourable  families.  They  had  begun  to  folicit  their  liberty  fo 

foon  as  ever  they  were  taken :  But  the  Athenians,  flufhed  with  con- 
qued,  at  that  time  difdained  to  treat.  Yet  after  the  blow  received 
at  Delium,  the  Lacedaemonians,  knowing  then  they  were  become 
more  traftable,  laid  hold  of  the  favourable  jundture,  and  obtained  a 
ceflation  of  arms  for  a  year,  in  which  fpace  they  were  by  article  to 
hold  mutual  conferences,  in  order  to  fettle  an  accommodation  for  a 
longer  time.  And  fince  the  Athenians  had  now  again  more  lately  been 
totally  defeated  at  Amphipolis,  and  as  well  Cleon  as  Brafldas  were 
dead,  both  of  whom  had  mod  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  ;  the  latter,  becaufe  he  was  fuecefsful  and  reaped  glories  in  war  j 
the  former,  becaufe  in  a  feafon  of  tranquillity  his  villainies  muft  needs 
be  dete&ed,  and  his  bold  calumniations  lofe  all  credit  5  the  perfons, 
who  at  prefent  were  chief  in  the  management  of  either  State,  were 
more  ftrongly  difpofed  than  ever  to  adjuft  difputes.  Tliefe  were, 
Pleiftionax  the  foil  of  Paufanias  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
Nicias  the  fon  of  Niceratus  by  far  the  moll  fuecefsful  general  of  that 
age.  Nicias  defired  it,  as  hitherto  he  had  never  been  defeated,  and 
was  bent  on  fecuring  his  own  profperity  on  a  lading  foundation,  on 
obtaining  a  relaxation  of  toils  for  himfelf,  and  of  their  prefent  bur¬ 
dens  for  his  fellow-citizens,  and  on  leaving  his  name  illudrious  to 
poderity  as  one  who  had  never  involved  his  country  in  calamity. 
Thefe  views,  lie  judged,  could  only  be  accomplished  by  vacuity  from 
danger,  by  expofing  himfelf  as  little  as  poffible  to  the  uncertainties  of 

fortune ; 
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fortune ;  and  vacuity  from  danger  was  compatible  folely  with  peace. 
Fleifrionax  had  been  calumniated  by  his  enemies  on  the  account  of 
his  restoration ;  and  they  invidioufly  fuggefted  to  his  prejudice,  upon 
every  lofs  whatever  which  the  Lacedemonians  Sustained,  that  fuch 
was  the  confeqiience  of  tranfgreffing  the  laws  in  the  repeal  of  his  ba¬ 
nishment.  For  they  laid  to  his  charge,  that,  in  concert  with  his  bro¬ 
ther  Ari (lodes,  he  had  fuborned  the  prieftefs  of  Delphi  to  give  one 
general  anfwer  to  all  the  deputations  fent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
confult  the  oracle,  that  “  they  Should  bring  back  the  feed  of  the 
“  demi-god  Son  of  Jove  from  a  foreign  land  into  their  own  country; 

“  if  not,  they  Should  plow  with  a  driver  plow- Share;”  and  thus  at 
length  fo  Seduced  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  favour  of  an  exile  re¬ 
siding  at  Lycaeum,  upon  account  of  his  precipitate  retreat  out  of  At¬ 
tica,  as  though  purchafed  by  bribes  from  the  enemy,  and  from  a 
dread  of  his  countrymen  dwelling  in  a  houfe  one  half  of  which  was 
part  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  nineteen  years  after  they  con¬ 
duced  him  home  with  the  fame  folemn  procefrions  and  facrifces  as 
thofc,  who  were  the  original  founders  of  Lacedaemon,  had  appointed 
for  the  inauguration  of  their  kings.  Repining  therefore  at  thefe  ca¬ 
lumniations,  and  judging  that  as  peace  giveth  no  room  for  mifcar- 
riage,  and  that  farther  if  the  Lacedaemonians  could  recover  the  pri¬ 
soners,  his  enemies  would  be  debarred  of  a  handle  for  detraction  ; 

«  ^ 

whereas,  whil'd  the  chances  of  war  fubfifr,  the  perfons  at  the  helm 
of  government  mud  be  liable  to  reproaches  for  every  difafter ;  he  was 
carneSlly  defirous  to  bring  about  an  accommodation. 

This  winter  therefore  they  proceeded  to  a  conference;  and,  at  the  c 
approach  of  Spring,  great  preparations  were  openly  in  hand  on  the  d 
Lacedaemonian  Side,  and  a  Scheme  for  Sortifying  in  Attica  was  circu¬ 
lated  through  all  the  States ,  in  order  to  render  the  Athenians  more 
compliant.  Many  meetings  were  held,  and  many  demands  with 
large  justifications  were  urged  on  both  Sides,  till  at  length  it  was 

agreed  that  “  a  peace  lliould  be  concluded,  each  party  restoring 

“  wli.it 
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u  what  they  had  conquered  in  the  war,  but  Nifaea  to  remain  in  the 

* 

“  hands  of  the  Athenians.”  Plataea  was  redemanded  by  the  latter, 
but  the  Thebans  urged  that  it  had  not  fallen  into  their  hands  by  force 
or  by  treachery,  but  they  pofTeffed  it  in  purfuance  of  a  free  and  volun¬ 
tary  furrender.  And  upon  the  fame  plea  the  Athenians  kept  Nifaea. 

Things  being  fo  far  adjufted,  the  Lacedaemonians  called  together 
their  confederates ;  and  all  their  voices,  excepting  thofe  of  the  Bceo 
tians  and  Corinthians  and  Eleuns  and  Megareans,  who  were  not  at  all 
fatisfied  with  thefe  proceedings,  concurring  for  a  peace,  they  ratify  the 
accommodation,  and  folemnly  pledged  the  obfervar.ee  of  it  to  the 
Athenians,  who  in  exchange  fworc  the  fame  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
in  eft  eft  as  followeth - - 


The  Nician 


cc 

cc 


cc 

cc 

cc 


cc 

cc 

cc 


cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 


“  T  H  E  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  and  their  Allies  have 
made  peace  on  thefe  terms,  and  every  State  hath  fworn  to  their 
obfervance. 

“  In  regard  to  the  common  temples  —  permifllon  is  granted  to  all 
who  defire  it,  to  facrilice,  to  vifit,  to  confult  the  oracles,  to  fend 
public  deputations,  in  the  preferibed  forms  of  every  people,  both 
by  land  and  fea,  without  any  moleftation. 

“  That  the  facred  foil  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
Delphi  itfelf,  be  ruled  after  its  own  model,  be  taxed  at  its  own 
diferetion,  and  be  adminiftred  by  its  own  magiftrates,  whofe  deter¬ 
minations  to  be  final  both  in  regard  to  life  and  property,  according 
to  the  primitive  laws  of  the  place. 

“  That  this  peace  continue  for  the  fpace  of  fifty  years,  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  confederates  of  the  Athenians  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  confederates  of  the  Lacede¬ 
monians  on  the  other,  without  fraud  and  without  moleftation,  both 
at  land  and  lea. 

“  Be  it  farther  unlawful  for  either  party  to  take  up  arms  to  the 

detriment  of  the  other - neither  the  Lacedemonians  and  their 

<[  allies 
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t  c 


nor  the  Athenians 

vvith- 


allies  againfl:  the  Athenians  and  their  allies 
and  their  allies  againfl  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
out  any  fraud  or  evaiion  whatfoevcr.  And,  if  any  difference  in¬ 
tervene  between  the  contracting  parties,  let  it  be  adjufled  ac¬ 
cording  to  equity  and  upon  oath,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  fhall 


agree. 

o 

“  Agreed  farther 


(  C 


c  c 


a 


mans 


u 


That  the  Lacedemonians  and  allies  deliver 
up  Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians. 

“  That  wliatever  cities  the  Lacedemonians  deliver  up  to  the  A the- 

leave  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  to  remove  at  their  own  dif- 

'  o 

crction,  with  all  their  effects. 

“  That  the  cities  which  pay  the  aflelfments  rated  by  Ariflides,  en¬ 
joy  all  their  rights  and  privileges  whatever. 

be  it  unlawful  for  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  to  tak 
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And 


CC 
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up  arms  to  the  annoyance  of  thofc  cities  which  pay  that  alfeff- 
ment,  from  the  time  that  this  treaty  be  in  force.  Thole  cities  arc 
Argilus,  Stagirus,  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  Spartolus.  —  Thcfe 
cities  to  obferve  a  drift  neutrality,  forming  no  engagements  with 
“  either  Lacedaemonians  or  Athenians.  —  Provided,  that  if  the  Athe¬ 
nians  can  by  fair  means  prevail  upon  thefe  cities,  it  be  lawful 
for  the  Athenians  to  admit  them  confederates  at  their  own  free 

“  choice. 


it 


<C 


Mccyb 


fhall  inhabit 


<C 


cc 


their  own  cities  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Olynthians  and  Acan- 
thians. 

“  Agreed  farther  —  That  the  Lacedaemonians  and  allies  reftorc  Pa- 
“  nadtum  to  the  Athenians. 

“  That  the  Athenians  reflore  to  the  Lacedaemonians  *  Corvpha- 
fium,  and  Cythcra,  and  Mcthonc,  and  Ptelcum,  and  Atalanta, 
and  all  the  Lacedaemonians  now  prifoners  of  the  State  at  Athens, 
or  public  prilbners  in  any  quarter  foever  within  the  dominions 


it 


tC 


i  c 


*  This  includes  the  fort  of  Pylus  feated  on  the  cape  of  Coryplwfium. 
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of  Athens ;  and,  to  give  leave  of  departure  to  all  the  Peloponne- 
fians  blocked  up  in  Scione,  and  to  all  the  confederates  of  the  Pe- 
loponnelians  whatever  in  Scione,  and  to  all  perfons  whatever 
whom  Brafidas  placed  there.  — This. article  alfo  to  extend  to 
any  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians  now  public  prifoners  at 
Athens,  or  public  prifoners  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  Athenian 
dominions. 

“  That,  in  return,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  allies  releafe  all  the 
prifoners,  both  Athenians  and  confederates,  which  are  now  in  their 
hands. 

“  That  in  regard  to  the  Scioneans,  Toroneans,  and  Sermylians, 
and  any  other  city  belonging  of  right  to  the  Athenians,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  proceed  with  the  cities  fpecihed,  and  all  the  others,  at 
their  own  difcretion. 

“  That  the  Athenians  {hall  fwear  obfervance  to  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  and  their  allies  feparately,  according  to  their  cities.  Let  both 
fides  fwear  in  the  mofl  folemn  manner,  according  to  the  forms  of 
each  feparate  State  j  and  the  oath  to  be  conceived  in  thefe  words 

-  1  abide  by  my  compaBs  and  the  prefent  articles ,  hone/llyy 

and  without  equivocation. -  Be  an  oath  taken  to  the  Athenians 

by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  allies  to  the  fame  purport. 

“  Be  this  oath  renewed  annually  by  the  contracting  parties. 

“  Be  pillars  ereCted  at  Olympias,  at  Pythus,  at  the  Ifthmus,  and 
at  Athens  in  the  Citadel,  and  at  Lacedaemon  in  the  Amycleum, 
with  this  treaty  infcribed  upon  them. 

If  any  point  be  in  any  manner  or  degree  for  the  prefent,  through 
forgetfulnefs  on  cither  fide,  omitted  ;  or,  if  any  thing,  upon  a  fe- 
rious  confultation  held,  be  judged  more  proper ;  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  and  Athenians  are  impowered,  with  all  due  regard  to 

their  oaths,  to  make  additions  and  alterations,  at  their  joint  dif¬ 
cretion. 


Pleiflolas 
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<£  Pleiffiolas  prefiding  in  the  college  of  Ephori,  putteth  this  treaty 
cc  in  force  at  Sparta  on  the  twenty  feventh  day  of  the  month  Artemi- 
“  fius:  At  Athens,  Alcaeus  the  Archon,  on  the  twenty  fifth  day  of 
“  the  month  Elaphebolion. 

“  Thofe  who  took  the  oath  and  facrificed,  were 

e(  On  the  Lacedaemonian  fide  — Pleiftolas,  Damagetus,  Chionis,  Me» 

tagenes,  Acanthus,  Dai'thus,  Ifcha- 
goras,  Philocharidas,  Zeuxidas,  An- 
thippus,  Telles,  Alcinidas,  Empe- 
dias,  Menas,  Lamphilus. 

fc  On  the  Athenian . . —  Lampo,  Ifthmionicus,  Nicias,  La¬ 

ches,  Euthydemus,  Procles,  Pytho- 
dorus,  Agnon,  Myrtilus,  Thraly- 
cles,  Theagenes,  Ariftoccetes,  Iol- 

cius,  Timocrates,  Leo,  Lamachus, 
Demofihenes.” 


This  treaty  was  perfeded  upon  the  clofe  of  the  winter,  in  the 
firjft  commencement  of  the  fpring,  immediately  after  the  Bacchana¬ 
lian  feftivals  at  Athens.  Ten  complete  years,  and  fome  few  days  over, 
were  elapfed  fince  the  firft  irruption  into  Attica  and  an  open  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war.  And  let  him,  that  would  be  afiiired  of  the 

truth,  compute  only  by  the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  not  by  thofe 
who  in  the  contending  States  were  cither  Archons,  or  by  the  offices 
they  bore  had  events  diftinguifhed  by  an  enumeration  of  their  names. 
For  it  cannot  be  exadly  known  in  what  determinate  part,  whether 
in  the  beginning  or  middle  or  any  other  portion  of  a  magiftraey,  any 
important  event  occurred.  But  if  the  computation  proceed  by  ham¬ 
mers  and  winters,  which  method  I  have  obferved,  fuch  an  inquirer 
will  find,  that  thefe  two  halves  being  equivalent  to  a  whole  year,  ten 

S  2  complete 
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Lacedemoni¬ 
ans  begin  the 
rfjii  tut  ions. 


Clear! das  rc- 
fufeth  to  report 

Amphipolh. 


complete  fummers  and  the  fame  number  of  winters  elapfed  in  the 

courfe  of  this  firft  part  of  the  war. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  for  to  them  it  fell  by  lot  to  make  the  firfl 
reflitutions,  releafed  immediately  what  prifoners  they  had-  in  their 
hands ;  and,  having  difpatched  Ifchagoras  and  Menas  and  Philocha- 
ridas  in  the  quality  of  their  embaffadors  to  the  cities  of  Thrace,  or¬ 
dered  Clearidas  to  deliver  up  Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians,  and  all  the 
confederates  there  to  fubmit  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  according  to 
the  ftipulation  given  for  them.  But  this  they  politively  refuted,  as 
they  judged  the  treaty  prejudicial.  Clearidas  alfo,  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf  with  the  Chalcideans,  would  not  deliver  up  Amphipolis  ;  alledg¬ 
ing  that  without  their  concurrence  he  could  not  poffibly  do  it.  He 
himfelf  returned  in  perfon  foon  after  with  the  embaffadors,  in  order 
to  make  his  defence  at  Lacedaemon,  fliould  Ifchagoras  accufe  him 
there  of  difobeving  orders.  His  view  was  farther  to  try,  if  the  ac- 

J  o  *  J 

commodation  could  by  any  means  be  evaded.  But  when  he  found  it 
fill  confirmed,  he  polled  back  with  all  fpeed  to  his  government, 
having  exprefs  orders  front  the  Lacedaemonians  to  deliver  up  Am¬ 
phipolis;  or,  if  that  was  beyond  his  power,  to  caufe  all  the  Pelopon- 
nelians  within  that  garrifon  inflantly  to  evacuate  the  place. 

The  confederates  happened  at  this  juncture  to  be  at  Lacedacmon> 
where  fuch  of  them  as  had  hitherto  refufed  to  accept  the  treaty  were 
ordered  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  accede  to  it.  But  this  they  poli¬ 
tively  refufed,  alledging  the  fame  reafon  as  before;  and  plainly  af¬ 
firming  that  “  they  would  not  come  in,  till  better  terms  than  the  pre- 
“  fent  were  obtained  for  them.”  Their  remonflrances  had  no  effedt 
upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  fent  them  away  without  redrefs,  and 
flruck  up  forthwith  an  alliance  often  five  and  defenlivc  with  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  They  had  reafon  to  conclude,  that  “  the  Argives  would  come 
“  to  no  agreement  with  them,”  fince  they  had  lately  declared  a  ne¬ 
gative  to  their  embaffadors  Ampelidas  and  Lichas ;  “and  yet,  thefe 
“  Argives,”  they  judged,  “  could  be  no  dreadful  foe  without  the 

“  Athenians  3 
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“  Athenians ;  and  that  the  reft  of  Peloponnefus  would  not  now  pre- 

“  fume  to  interfere,  who  without  this  method  of  prevention  would 
“  certainly  have  gone  over  to  the  Athenians.”  An  Athenian  em- 

bafly  therefore  being  at  this  crifis  refident  amongft  them,  a  con¬ 
ference  was  held,  and  the  terms  completely  adjufted.  The  ratifica¬ 
tion  was  made  by  folemn  oath,  and  the  articles  of  this  alliance  of- 
fenfive  and  defenfive  were  thefe : 
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“  T  H  E  Lacedemonians  enter  into  this  alliance  for  the  term  of  aUltanu  h- 

t-i'.  ccn  Lace- 

fifty  rears.  —  Provided  that,  da/monia  ns 

*  #  y  t 

“  If  any  enemy  enter  the  territories  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  ^ns. tne" 
commit  any  manner  of  hoftilities  to  their  prejudice,  the  Athenians 
march  forthwith  to  their  fuccour,  with  all  the  pofiible  means  of 
redrefs,  and  with  their  whole  united  force. 

“  And  in  cafe  fuch  invaders  fhall  have  withdrawn  thcmlelves, 
that  the  State  under  which  they  acted  be  declared  an  enemy  both 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians,  both  which  arc  to 


loin  in 


againft  that  State,  nor  to  lay  down 
their  arms  without  the  mutual  content  of  both  the  contract- 


acting  ofienfively 


mg  . 


States. 


“  Thefe  terms  to  be  obferved  with  honour,  with  alacrity,  and 
wfithout  any  fraud  whatever. 

“  Provided  farther  —  That  if  any  enemy  enter  the  teriitorics  of 
the  Athenians,  and  commit  hoftilities  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Athenians,  the  Lacedaemonians  march  forthwith  to  their  fuccour, 
with  all  the  pofiible  means  of  redrefs,  and  with  their  whole 

“  united  force. 

“  And  in  cafe  fuch  invaders  fhall  have  withdrawn  themfclves, 

that  the  State  under  which  they  aCted  be  declared  an  enemy 
both  to  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  both  which  are  to  join 
in  aCting  ofienfively  againft  that  State,  nor  to  lay  down  their 

arms  without  the  mutual  confent  of  both  the  contracting  States. 

“  Tlieft 
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“  Thefe  terms  alfo  to  be  obferved  with  honour,  with  alacrity, 
“  and  without  any  fraud  whatever. 

“  Provided  farther  —  That  if  there  happen  any  infurredtion 
“  among  the  Helots,  the  Athenians  march  to  the  fuccour  of 

“  the  Lacedemonians  with  their  whole  ftrength,  to  the  full  extent 
“  of  their  power. 

“  The  fame  perfons  on  both  Tides  fhall  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of 
“  thefe  articles,  who  fwore  to  the  former  treaty. 

“  The  oaths  to  be  annually  renewed  ;  for  which  purpofe,  the 
“  Lacedemonians  fhall  give  their  attendance  at  Athens,  at  the  Bac- 
“  chanalian  feflival ;  and  the  Athenians  theirs  at  Lacedaemon,  at  the 
<c  Hyacinthian. 

“  Both  parties  to  eredt  their  pillar  j  one  at  Lacedtemon,  near 
“  Apollo’s  in  the  Amycleum ;  the  other  at  Athens,  near  Minerva’s 
“  in  the  citadel. 

“  And,  in  cafe  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  think  proper  to 

make  any  additions  or  alterations  in  the  terms  of  this  alliance, 
“  the  fame  lawfully  to  be  done  by  both,  at  their  joint-difcretion. 

“  The  oath  of  obfervance  was  fworn, 


cc  On  the  Lacedaemonian  fide,  by  *  Pleiftionax,  *  Agis,  Pleiftolas, 

Damagetus,  Chionis,  Metage- 
ncs,  Acanthus,  Daithus,  Ifcha- 
goras,  Philocharidas,  Zeuxidas, 
Ant  hippos,  Alcinadas,  Tcllis, 
Empedias,  Menas,  Laphilus. 


<c  On  the  Athenian  fide,  by  Lampo,  Ifthmionicus,  Laches 

Lucias,  Euthydemus,  Procles, 
1  ythodoius,  Agnon,  Myrtilus, 
Thrafycles,  Theagenes,  Arifto- 
crates,  Iolcius,  Timocrates,  Leo, 
Lamachus,  DemofUiencs. 

*  The  kings  fign  this  alliance,  but  did  not  fign  the  former  treaty. 


>  ) 
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.This  alliance  was  concluded  in  a  very  little  time  after  the  treaty  of 
peace.  And  the  Athenians  now  releafed  to  the  Lacedaemonians  their 
Spartans,  who  were  made  prifoners  at  Sphadteria.  The  fummer  alfo 
of  the  eleventh  year  was  now  begun.  And  fo  far  the  tranfadfions 
of  thefe  firft  ten  years  of  this  war  clofely  carried  on  have  been  re¬ 
gularly  compiled. 


YEAR  XI. 


AFTER  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  alliance  offcnfive  and  de-  B,fo-e  chri/l 
fcnfivc  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  ■,  both  which  4_1‘ 

were  concluded  after  the  ten  years  war,  at  the  time  when  Pleiflolas 
prefided  in  the  college  of  JLpbori  at  Sparta  and  Alcaeus  was  Archon  at 

Athens,  the  peace  became  in  force  amongft  the  acceding  parties. 

But  the  Corinthians  and  fome  of  the  Pclopounelian  States  were  en¬ 
deavouring  the  overthrow  of  all  thefe  proceedings.  And  immedi¬ 
ately  there  arofe  another  great  combuftion  amongft  the  confederates 
againft  Lacedaemon.  More  than  this,  as  time  advanced,  die  Lace¬ 
daemonians  became  fufpedted  by  the  Athenians,  as  they  ihewed  no 
great  pundtuality  in  executing  the  conditions  of  the  peace.  For  the 


Ipace  of  fix  years  and  terju^onths  they  refrained  indeed  from  entering 


one  another’s  territory  in  an  iioftile  manner  •  but,  during  fuch  a  cor- 
.'cfpondence  which  abounded  in  fufpicions,  they  were  in  all  other 


l 


i 


•cfpcdts  adtive  in  a  reciprocal  annoyance.  And  at  length,  ncccfiitated 
to  diifolve  the  treaty  concluded  at  the  ten  years  period,  they  engaged 
afrefti  in  open  war. 

The  fame  Thucydides,  an  Athenian,  hath  alfo  compiled  an  The^.r . , 

%  ♦ 

account  of  thefe  latter  tranfadtions  in  a  regular  ferics,  according  to  the  ^lUt  &,'u 
fummers  and  winters,  down  to  that  period  of  time  when  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  and  their  allies  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  Athens,  and 
became  mafters  of  the  lont-ivalls  and  the  Piraeus.  The  whole  con- 

o 

tinuancc  of  the  war  to  this  period  was  twenty-feven  years.  And,  if 


an 
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any  man  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  intervening  accommodation 
fhoulci  not  be  reckoned  as  war,  he  will  find  no  arguments  to  fupport 
his  opinion.  For  let  him  only  furvey  the  tranfa&ions  as  they  are 
CiftinCtly  related,  and  he  will  find  it  an  abfurdity  to  pronounce  that 
an  interval  of  peace,  in  which  neither  all  the  reflitutions  were  made 
nor  the  benefits  obtained  which  the  mutual  ftipulations  required. 
And  fetting  thefe  confiderations  alide,  in  the  Mantinean  and  Epi- 
dauric  and  other  wars,  tranfirreffiens  were  committed  on  both  fides. 
The  confederates  alfo  of  Thrace  continued  flill  to  be  as  great  enemies 
a:  ever.  And  the  Boeotians  never  agreed  to  more  than  a  bare  cefTation 
of  arms,  renewable  every  tenth  day. 

Including  therefore  the  firft  war  which  lafled  ten  years,  and  that 
fufpicious  interval  which  enfued  and  ended  at  laft  in  a  fecond  open 
rupture,  the  whole  continuance,  if  computed  by  fummers  and  win¬ 
ters,  will  turn  out  upon  enquiry  to  have  been  lb  many  years,  and 
lome  few  additional  days.  And  fuch  as  laid  ft  refs  upon  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  oracles,  can  affent  only  to  this  computation  as  genuine. 
For  my  own  part,  I  perfectly  well  remember,  that  not  only  at  the 
commencement,  but  even  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  many 
fuch  predictions  were  given  out,  that  “  it  muft  needs  continue  three 
“  times  nine  years.”  I  alfo  lived  through  its  whole  extent,  in  the 
very  flower  of  my  underftanding  and  ftrength,  and  with  a  clofe  ap¬ 
plication  of  my  thoughts  to  gain  an  exaCt  infight  into  all  its  occur¬ 
rences.  It  was  farther  my  lot  to  fuffer  a  twenty  years  exile  from  my 
country,  after  my  employment  in  the  buftnefs  of  Amphipolis and 
to  be  prclent  at  the  trail  fa  Cl  ions  of  both  parties,  and  not  the  leaft 
at  tliofe  of  the  Peloponnefians,  in  confcqucnce  of  my  banifhmcnt  ; 
by  which  means  I  had  leilurc  to  gather  more  ample  informations 
about  them.  I  fhall  relate  therefore  the  quarrel  and  breach  of  the 
treaty  fubfequent  to  the  firft  ten  years,  and  the  incidents  of  the  war 
which  afterwards  enfued. 


UPON 
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UPON  the  conclulion  of  the  treaty  of  peaee  for  fifty  years  and  - 

the  fubfequent  alliance,  the  embafiies  from  the  different  States  of 
Peloponnefus,  who  had  been  fummoned  thither  to  give  their  con¬ 
currence,  withdrew  from  Lacedaemon.  The  reft  of  them  indeed 
went  direftly  home :  But  the  Corinthians,  flopping  in  their  return  T':e  Conntig 
at  Argos,  began  firft  at  a  conference  with  fome  of  the  magiftracy  there  fchma. 
to  infinuate, 


r 


<c 


(( 


that,  fince  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  in  order  to 
ferve  but  to  inflave  Peloponnefus,  had  entered  into  a  treaty  and  an 
(C  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive  with  their  once  moft  inveterate  foes 
the  Athenians,  it  highly  behoved  the  Argives  now  to  watch  over 
the  prefervation  of  Peloponnefus,  and  to  form  a  publick  refolu- 


(C 


cc 


cc 


Cc 


cc 


cc 


tion — That  any  Grecian  State  which  is  free  and  uncontroled,  whicl 
enjoyeth  and  fupporteth  an  equal  fhare  of  rights  and  privileges, 
might  enter  into  an  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive  with  the  Ar¬ 
gives,  for  the  guard  of  their  mutual  properties  againft  their  com- 


‘ c  mon  foes : 


the/ 


CC 


Cc 


abfolute  mafters  of  the  decifions  of  each  State,  and  every  where 
to  fliun  all  conference  with  the  bulk  of  the  people,  left  the  fcheme 
might  be  detefted  in  cafe  the  multitude  fhould  refufe  their  concur- 
*c  rence.”  They  affured  them  that  the  majority  of  the  States  were 
fo  exafperated  againft  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they  would  infallibly 
come  in.  And,  after  fuggefting  fuch  a  courfe,  the  Corinthians  alfo 

returned  home. 

The  perfons  at  Argos,  who  had  liftened  to  thefe  infinuations,  re-  7 he  Argives. 
ported  the  fcheme  in  the  next  place  to  the  whole  magiftracy  and 
people  of  Argos.  The  Argives  refolved  accordingly,  and  defied  a 
committee  of  twelve,  with  whom  fuch  Grecians  as  defired  it  might 
agree  upon  an  alliance,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  ex¬ 


cepted. 


Neither  of  thefe  States  were  permitted  to  treat  with 


the  Argives,  without  the  public  confent  of  the  whole  people. 

The  Argives  were  the  more  readily  perfuaded  to  fuch  a  mcafurc, 
as  they  plainly  faw  a  war  was  unavoidable  between  themfelves  and 
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the  Lacedaemonians :  for  the  truce  between  them  was  on  the  point  of 
expiring.  They  were  alfo  animated  by  the  hope  of  gaining  into 
their  hands  the  fovereignty  of  Peloponnefus.  For,  at  this  juncture 
of  time,  Lacedremon  lay  under  the  greateft  diferedit,  and  was  fallen 
into  utter  -contempt  upon  account  of  their  late  difafters :  whereas,  the 
Argives  were  in  the  high  vigour  of  their  ftrength  in  all  refpedts,  as  they 
had  never  interfered  in  the  Attic  war  3  and,  having  obferved  an  exadt 
neutrality  with  both,  had  been  thriving  in  peace  and  plenty.  The 
Argives  therefore  in  this  manner  invited  thofe  Grecians  who  were 
willing  to  enter  into  their  alliance. 

The  Mantineans  and  allies  were  the  fdrft  who,  out  of  a  dread  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  accepted  the  propofal.  For  thefe  Mantineans, 
in  the  heat  of  the  war  againft  the  Athenians,  had  feized  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  themfelves  a  certain  diftridt  of  Arcadia  fubjedt  to  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  and  now  concluded  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  never 
leave  them  in  the  quiet  polTeflion  of  it,  when  they  were  at  liberty 
to  adt  for  its  recovery.  This  readily  induced  them  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  league  of  Argos,  regarded  by  them  as  a  powerful  State , 
which  had  ever  been  at  variance  with  Lacedaemon,  and  like  their 
own  was  democratical. 

No  fooner  had  the  Mantineans  revolted,  than  the  reft  of  Pelopon¬ 
nefus  began  to  mutter  that  “  they  ought  alfo  to  take  the  fame  ftep  3” 
imagining  that  revolt  to  have  been  founded  upon  fome  Wronger  rea- 
fons  than  yet  appeared 3  exafperated  alfo  againft  the  Lacedaemonians 
lor  fundry  reafons,  and  above  all  for  this  article  in  the  peace  with 
Athens  —  that  “  in  cafe  the  two  States  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens 
“  think  proper  to  make  any  additions  or  alterations,  the  fame  to  be 
“  lawful.”  For  this  was  the  claufe  which  gave  the  greateft  alarm 
to  Peloponnefus,  and  infpired  a  jealoufy  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
might  ftrike  up  a  bargain  with  the  Athenians  to  inflave  the  other 
States  3  lincc,  in  jufticc,  no  alteration  ought  to  be  made  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  whole  confederacy.  Alarmed  therefore  at 

ihefe 
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thefe  proceedings,  many  of  them  made  inftant  application  to  the  Ar- 
gives,  exerting,  their  feveral  endeavours  to  obtain  their  alliance. 

But  the  Lacedaemonians,  perceiving  what  a  combuflion  was  arifen 
in  Peloponnefus,  principally  owing  to  the  infmuations  of  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  who  were  alfo  going  to  enter  into  this  league  with  Argos, 
they  difpatch  embafladors  to  Corinth  from  a  dciirc  to  prevent  what 


Here  they  reprcfented  to  them 


how  criminal 


might  enfue. 

“  their  conduit  had  been  in  having  thus  originally  fomented  the 
“  prefen t  tumult ;  and  that,  in  cafe  they  abandoned  the  Lacccre- 
“  monians  and  went  over  to  the  Argive  league,”  they  alfured  them 
that  “  by  fuch  a  hep  they  muh  break  the  moll  lacred  oaths ;  in- 
“  juhice  they  had  already  coinmitted  in  refuling  to  accede  to  the 
“  Athenian  peace,  hnce  purfuant  to  old  hipulations  between  them, 
“  whatever  a  majority  of  the  confederates  refohed  was  to  be  binding 
“  on  ally  unhj'sjome  God  or  Hero  injoined  a  diffent.”  But  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  in  the  prefence  of  all  thofe  of  the  confederacy  who  had  not 
accepted  the  peace  and  whofe  attendance  they  had  previoufly  invited, 
replied  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  without  entering  into  a  particular  de¬ 
tail  of  the  injuries  they  had  done  them  in  not  covenanting  with  the 
Athenians  for  the  reftitution  of  Solium,  or  Ana&orium,  or  any  other 
point,  in  which  they  thought  thcmfelves  aggrieved,  but  lpecioully 
pretending,  that  “  they  could  never  abandon  their  allies  in  Thrace, 
“  whom  by  folemn  oaths  they  were  bound  to  lupport ;  oatlis, 
which  they  had  feverally  fworn  when  they  firft  revolted  in  con¬ 
cert  witii  the  Potidaeans,  and  had  on  other  occafions  lince  re¬ 
newed  j”  arguing  from  hence,  that  “  they  could  not  have  violated 
the  common  oath  of  the  confederates  in  rcfulimr  their  accctlion  to 
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the  Athenian  peace,  lince  as  they  had  iworn  upon  the  faith  of 
the  Gods  to  the  former,  they  could  not  betray  them  without  the 
guilt  of  perjury  ;  the  ftipulation  indeed  ran  thus,  untejs  feme  God 
or  Hero  Injoined  a  diffent  ;  their  prefcnt  dilluit  thcrclore  appeared 
to  them  to  be  a  divine  injunction.”  So  far  they  argued  from  tm  i. 
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former  oaths.  And  in  regard  to  the  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive 
with  Argos  —  “  they  would  hold  confultations  with  their  friends, 
“  and  take  fuch  fteps  as  were  expedient  and  juft.”  And  with  this 
anfwer  the  Lacedsemonian  embafiadors  departed  home.  An  Argive 
embafly  happened  alfo  at  the  fame  time  to  be  at  Corinth,  who  prefled 
the  Corinthians  to  enter  into  their  league,  without  any  farther  hefi- 
tation.  They  deflred  them  to  attend,  at  the  next  public  meeting 
they  held,  for  a  final  anfwer. 

Ei^ans.  There  arrived  foon  after  an  embafly  from  the  Eleans,  who  made 

in  the  firft  place  an  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive  with  the  Corin¬ 
thians  ;  and  then,  from  Corinth,  repairing  to  Argos,  became  allies 
of  the  Argives,  according  to  the  fcheme  pre-eftabldhed  for  this  pur- 
pofe :  For  a  mifunderftanding  had  arofe  between  them  and  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  about  Lepreum.  In  a  former  war  of  the  Lepreatae 
againft  a  province  of  Arcadia,  the  Eleans  had  been  prevailed  upon 
to  join  the  Lepreatae  for  a  moiety  of  the  land  that  fhould  be  con¬ 
quered  ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Eleans  left  all  the 
land  in  the  management  of  the  Lepreatae,  fubjeft  to  the  annual  tri- 

*  193/.  15  s.  bute  of  a  *  talent  to  Olympian  Jove.  This  was  regularly  paid  ’till 

luring.  ^tjjenjan  wari  gut  tjiat  war  being  then  made  a  pretence  of  its 

difcontinuancc,  the  Eleans  would  have  exafted  it  by  force.  The 
others  had  recourfe  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  difpute  was  referred 
to  the  Lacedemonian  arbitration  :  But  the  Eleans,  taking  up  a  fuf- 
picion  that  they  fhould  not  have  juftice,  would  not  abide  the  re¬ 
ference,  but  began  to  ravage  the  territory  of  the  Lepreatae.  The  La¬ 
cedaemonians  notwithftanding  this  proceeded  to  a  fentence  —  that 
“  tire  Lepreatae  were  mafters  of  their  own  condudl,  and  that  the  Eleans 
‘c  were  guilty  of  injuftice  and,  as  the  latter  would  not  abide  by 
their  arbitration,  they  threw  a  garrifon  of  heavy-armed  into  Le¬ 
preum.  But  the  Eleans,  regarding  this  ftep  as  the  reception  of  a 
city  by  the  Lacedaemonians  which  had  revolted  from  them,  and  al¬ 
ledging  the  treaty  in  which  it  was  ftipulated  —  that  “  of  whatever 

(( 
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places  the  parties  were  poflefTed  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
Attic  war,  the  fame  they  fhould  continue  to  hold  at  its  expira¬ 
tion,” 


as  if  they  had  met  with  injuftice,  they  revolt  to  the  Ar- 
gives  :  And  the  Eleans  entered  into  that  league  offenfive  and  defen- 
five,  as  hath  been  already  related. 

The  Corinthians  foon  followed  their  example,  and,  with  the  Chal- 
cideans  alfo  of  Thrace,  became  the  allies  of  Argos.  But  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  and  Megareans,  tho’  they  had  threatned  the  fame  thing,  thought 
proper  to  drop  it.  They  had  been  ill-ufed  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
but  judged  however  that  the  democracy  of  the  Argives  would  be  lefs 
compatible  with  their  interefts,  whofe  form  of  government  was  oli¬ 
garchical,  than  the  polity  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

About  the  fame  time  of  this  fummer,  the  Athenians  becoming  ‘Tbt  Atheni- 
mafters  of  the  Scioneans  after  a  long  blockade,  put  all  who  were  ans£'/boone-. 
able  to  bear  arms  to  the  fword,  and  made  their  wives  and  children 
Haves ;  and  gave  the  land  to  be  cultured  by  the  Plataeans. 

They  alfo  again  brought  back  the  Delians  to  Delos,  induced  to  it  Delos,, 
by  the  many  defeats  they  had  fuffered  in  battle,  and  the  exprefs  oracle 
of  the  God  at  Delphi. 

The  Phocians  alfo  and  Locrians  began  about  this  time  to  make  war 
upon  one  another. 

And  now  the  Corinthians  and  Argives,  united  in  league,  go  toge-  Th  Coiii.:*.. 
ther  to  Tegea,  to  perfuade  its  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians.  They 
faw  it  was  a  large  diftrich;  and,  in  cafe  they  compaffcd  its  accelhon, 
they  imagined  the  whole  of  Peloponnefus  would  be  at  their  beck. 

But,  when  the  Tegeatae  declared  that  “  they  would  in  no  drape  op- 

pofe  the  Lacedaemonians,”  the  Corinthians,  who  till  now  had  ached 
with  great  alacrity,  flackened  in  their  zeal  for  contention,  and  began 
to  fear  that  no  more  of  the  States  would  come  in.  They  proceeded 
however  to  the  Boeotians,  and  folicited  them  “  to  accede  to  the 
“  league  between  themfelves  and  Argives,  and  to  co-operate  with 

“  them  for  the  common  welfare.”  —  And,  as  there  were  truces  for 
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ten  days  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  which  were  agreed 
upon  foon  after  the  peace  for  fifty  years  was  made,  the  Corinthians 
now  prefled  the  Boeotians  “  to  accompany  them  to  Athens,  and  fo- 
“  licit  for  truces  of  the  fame  nature  for  them;  but  m  cafe  die  Athe- 
“  nians  refufed  to  grant  them,  to  renounce  the  fufpenfion  ot  arms, 
“  and  for  the  future  never  to  treat  without  their  concurrence.”  The 

Boeotians,  thus  folicited  by  the  Corinthians,  deli  red  a  longer  time  to 
confider  about  their  accefiion  to  the  Argive  league.  To  Athens  in- 
deed  they  bore  them  company,  but  could  nor  obtain  the  ten-days 


truces:  For  the  Athenians  anlwered 


“  The  Corinthians  have  a 


“  peace  already,  if  they  arc  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians.” 
And  upon  the  whole,  the  Boeotians  absolutely  refufed  to  renounce 
their  own  truces,  tho’  the  Corinthians  infilled  upon  it,  and  urged 
with  fonie  warm  expoftulations  that  it  had  been  lb  covenanted  be¬ 
tween  them.  So  there  was  only  a  mere  ceflation  of  arms  between 
the  Corinthians  and  Athenians,  without  any  folemn  ratification. 

This  fame  fummer,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  the  field  with  their 
whole  united  force,  under  the  command  of  Pleiltionax  the  ion  of 
Paufanias  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  marched  to  the  Parrha- 


Mantineans 


c 
1 


equcnce  of  a  fedition  had  invited  this  expedition.  But  it  was  alfo 
defigned,  if  poflible,  to  demoliih  the  fortrefs  of  Cypfela  which  the 
Mantincans  had  ercdled,  and,  as  it  was  fituated  in  Purrhafia  towards 
tiie  Skiritis  of  Laconia,  liad  placed  a  garrifon  in  it.  The  Lacedae¬ 
monians  therefore  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  Parrhalxans.  But  the 
Mantincans,  leaving  their  own  city  to  the  guard  of  the  Argiver, 
marched  thcmfelves  to  the  fupport  of  their  dependents.  But  finding 
it  im poflible  to  preferve  the  fortrefs  of  Cypfela  and  the  cities  of  the 
Parrhafums,  they  retired.  The  Lacedaemonians  alfo,  when  they  had 
fet  the  Parrhafluns  at  liberty,  and  demoliflicd  the  fortrefs,  withdrew 
their  forces. 
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The  fame  fummer  alfo,  upon  the  return  from  Thrace  of  thofe  fol- 
diers  who  had  ferved  under  Brafidas,  and  who  came  home  after  the 
peace  under  the  conduct  of  Ciearidas,  the  Lacedaemonians  decreed 
“  thofe  Helots  who  had  ferved  under  Brafidas  to  be  free,  and  to 
fC  have  permifiion  to  refide  wherever  they  pleafed.”  And  no  long 
time  after,  they  placed  them  together  with  fuch  perfons  as  were 
newly  enfranchifed,  at  Lepreum  :  It  is  fituated  between  Laconia  and 
Elea :  and  they  were  now  at  variance  with  the  Eleans.  As  for  thofe 
Spartan*,  who  had  been  made  prifoners  in  Sphaderia,  and  had  deli¬ 
vered  up  their  arms,  conceiving  fome  fears  about  them,  left  fhould 
they  lay  their  late  difgrace  too  much  to  heart,  as  they  were  perfons  of 
the  greatert  rank,  they  might  introduce  fome  innovations  in  the  State, 
they  declared  them  infamous ,  even  tho’  fome  of  the  number  were  at 
this  time  poflefled  of  ports  in  the  government.  But  this  infamy  ex¬ 
tended  no  farther  than  to  difqualify  them  from  offices,  and  from  buy¬ 
ing  and  felling.  Yet,  in  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  they  were  again  re- 
rtored  to  their  full  privileges. 

The  fame  fummer  alfo  the  Didideans  took  Thyflus,  a  town  feated  Thy/Tus. 
upon  the  Athos,  and  confederate  with  the  Athenians. 

Through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fummer,  the  communication  Jr  aim,  ry  h- 
was  open  between  the  Peloponnefians  and  Athenians.  Not  but  that 


onian* 


the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  began  to  be  jealous  of  one  another  ^ At,lC* 

^  J  >  mans. 

immediately  after  the  peace,  as  the  reciprocal  rertitution  of  places 
was  not  pundually  performed.  For  tho’  it  had  fallen  to  the  Laceda:- 
monians  lot  to  begin  thefe  reflitutions,  yet  they  had  not  reftored  Am- 
phipolis  and  other  cities.  They  had  compelled  neither  their  confe¬ 
derates  in  Thrace,  no:  the  Boeotians,  nor  the  Corinthians,  to  accept 
the  peace,  always  pretending  that  “  fhould  they  refufe  it,  they  were 


CC 


ready  to  join  with  the  Athenians  in  their  compulfion  ;  ”  nay,  they 


limited  to  them  a  time,  tho’  not  by  a  regular  written  notice,  “  with- 
“  in  which  fuch  as  did  not  accede  were  declared  enemies  to  both.” 

The  Athenians  therefore,  feeing  none  of  thefe  points  were  put  in 

a  du  a! 
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adtual  execution,  became  jealous  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  men  who 
adted  infincerely  in  every  ftep:  infomuch  that  when  Pylus  was  re¬ 
demanded,  they  refufed  its  reftitution,  and  heartily  repented  that  they 
had  releafed  the  prifoners  taken  at  Sphadteria.  They  alfo  kept  pof- 
feflion  of  other  places,  and  intended  to  do  fo,  till  the  other  fide  had 
performed  their  engagements.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  alledged 
“  they  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  •  that,  for  inftance,  they 
“  had  releafed  fuch  Athenians  as  were  priloncrs  amongft  them,  had 
<c  recalled  their  foldiers  from  Thrace,  and  wherever  they  were 
“  mailers  of  the  execution  had  performed  it.  As  to  Amphipolis,” 
they  faid  “  they  were  not  fo  far  mailers  of  it  as  to  make  an  adtual 
“  furrender.  They  had  omitted  no  endeavours  to  bring  the  Boeoti- 
“  ans  and  Corinthians  to  a  compliance,  to  recover  the  difpofal  of 
“  Panadtum,  and  to  obtain  the  difmiffion  of  thofe  Athenians  who 
“  were  prifoners  of  war  in  Boeotia.  Pylus  however,”  they  infilled, 
“  fhould  be  immediately  reflored  to  them,  at  lealT  that  the  Mefle- 
“  nians  and  Helots  fliould  be  withdrawn,  as  their  people  had  been 
“  from  Thrace  ;  and  then  the  Athenians,  if  they  pleafed,  might 
<c  continue  to  garrifon  that  fortrefs  themfelves.”  Many  meetings 
were  held,  and  much  argumentation  palled  between  them  this  dim¬ 
mer  ;  and  at  laft,  they  prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  withdraw 
from  Pylus  the  Mefienians  and  others,  as  well  Helots  as  all  de- 
ferters  whatever  out  of  Laconia.  Thefe  they  tranfplanted  to  Crania 
of  Cephallene.  This  fummer  therefore  was  a  feafon  of  inadtion,  and 
the  intercourfe  was  open  between  them. 

In  the  enfuing  winter  —  For  other  Ephori  were  in  office,  as  the 
authority  of  thofe  under  whom  the  peace  was  made  was  now  expired, 
and  feme  who  were  averfe  to  the  peace  had  fucceedcd  —  embadies 
attending  from  the  whole  confederacy,  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians 
and  Corinthians  alfobeing  prefent,  and  after  much  reciprocal  altercation, 
coming  to  no  regular  agreement ;  the  reft  of  them  feparated  to  their 

own  homes  without  effedl.  But  Cleobulus  and  Xenares,  thofe  two 

of 
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of  the  Ephori,  who  were  mod  inclined  to  diflolve  the  peace,  detained 
the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  for  a  private  conference.  In  this  they 
exhorted  them  “  to  ad  unanimoully  in  promotion  of  their  fcheme, 

“  in  purfuance  of  which  the  Boeotians  fhould  firft  make  themfelves  a 
“  party  in  the  Argive  league,  and  then  employ  their  good  offices  to 
“  form  an  alliance  between  the  Argives  and  Lacedaemonians.  For  by 
"  thefe  methods,  the  Boeotians  could  lead;  of  all  be  neceffitated  to 
“  take  part  in  the  Attic  peace  ;  as  the  Lacedemonians  would  prefer 
“  the  renewal  of  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  the  Argives  to  the  en- 
“  mity  of  the  Athenians  and  the  diffiolution  of  the  peace ;  fmce,  to 
“  their  certain  knowledge,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  ever  been  de- 
“  firous  to  have  the  friendfhip  of  Argos  confidently  with  their  ho- 
“  nour  j  knowing  it  would  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  their  war  without 
“  Peloponnefus.”  ■ — They  alfo  requeded  the  Boeotians  “  to  deliver 
“  up  Panadum  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  exchanging  it  if  poffible 
“  for  Pylus,  they  might  get  clear  of  the  main  obdacle  to  a  fredi 
“  rupture  with  the  Athenians.” 

The  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  indruded  by  Xenares  and  Cleo-  Baotiain 
bulus  and  the  party  in  their  intered  at  Lacedaemon,  departed  both  to 
report  this  fcheme  to  their  principals.  But  two  perfons  of  the 
greated  authority  in  the  State  of  Argos  were  attending  upon  the  road 
for  their  return.  They  met  and  conferred  with  them  “  about  the 
“  means  of  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Boeotians  in  this  league, 

“  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  Corinthians  and  Eleans  and  Man- 
“  tineans.  For  they  were  confident,  were  this  point  once  com- 
“  pleated,  they  might  cafily  become  the  arbiters  of  war  or  peace, 

“  either  in  relation  to  the  Lacedaemonians  (if  they  fo  determined, 

“  and  would  ad  together  with  firm  unanimity)  or  to  any  other  State 

“  whatever.” 

The  Boeotian  embadlidors  were  highly  delighted  with  this  dif- 
courfe.  The  folicitations  of  thefe  Argives  happened  to  coincide  with 
the  indrudions  recommended  to  them  by  their  friends  at  Laccda> 

Vol.  II.  U 
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mon.  And  the  Argives,  finding  them  fatisfied  with  their  motion, 
allured  them  they  would  fend  embafiadors  to  the  Bceotians,  and  fo 
they  parted. 

But  the  Boeotians,  at  their  return,  reported  to  the  Rulers  of  Boeotia 
the  propofals  from  Lacedaemon,  and  thole  from  the  Argives  upon 
the  road.  The  Boeotian- Rulers  were  delighted,  and  grew  now  more 
zealous  than  ever;  becaufe,  on  both  fides,  from  their  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  friends  and  alfo  from  the  Argives  the  folicitations  were  concur¬ 
rent.  And  very  loon  after  the  Argive  embafiadors  arrived  to  forward 

the  dilpatch  of  the  treaty.  The  Bceotian-Rulers  however  at  prefent 
gave  onlv  a  verbal  approbation  of  the  fcheme,  and  then  difmiiled 
them,  promifing  to  lend  an  embafiy  of  their  own  to  Argos,  to  per¬ 
fect  die  alliance. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  judged  to  be  previoufly  expedient, 
that  the  Bceotian-Rulers  and  the  Corinthians  and  the  Megareans  and 
the  embafiadors  from  the  allies  of  Thrace  fiiould  mutually  inter¬ 
change  their  oaths  “  to  act  in  fupport  of  one  another,  if  upon  any  oc- 

“  cafion  luch  lupport  might  be  requilite,  and  to  enter  neither  into 
££  war  nor  peace  widiout  joint-confent and  then  the  Boeotians  and 
Megareans  (for  thefe  adted  in  union)  to  form  a  league  with  the  Ar¬ 
gives.  But  before  fuch  exchange  of  oaths,  the  Bceotian-Rulers  com¬ 
municated  the  whole  of  the  plan  to  the  four  Boeotian  councils ,  in 
whom  the  lbvereignty  is  lodged ;  recommending  it,  as  worthy  their 
confirmation,  that  “  whatever  cities  were  willing  might  mutually  in- 
“  terchange  luch  oadis  for  their  reciprocal  advantage.”  Yet  the 
Boeotians,  who  compofed  the  councils,  refufed  a  confirmation  ;  ap- 
prehenlive,  it  might  tend  to  embroil  them  with  the  Lacedemonians, 
fhould  they  pledge  luch  an  oath  to  the  Corinthians,  who  were  now 
abandoning  the  Lacedemonian  intereft.  For  the  Rulers  had  not 
made  them  privy  to  the  lcheme  from  Lacedaemon,  how  “  Xenares 
“  and  Cleobulus  of  the  college  of  Ephori  and  their  friends  advife 
u  them,  to  enter  hr  ft  into  league  with  the  Argives  and  Corinthians, 

“  and 
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«*  and  then  to  extend  it  to  the  Lacedaemonians They  had  pre¬ 
fumed  that  the  fupreme  council,  tho’  they  fecreted  thefe  lights, 
would  not  refolve  againft  a  plan  which  themfehcs  had  pre-digeffed 
and  recommended  to  them.  But  now,  as  this  affair  took  fo  wrong 
a  turn,  the  Corinthians  and  embaffadors  from  Thrace  went  home 
without  effect.  And  the  Boeotian-Rulers,  who  had  all  along  in¬ 
tended,  in  cafe  their  fcheme  had  paffed,  to  perfed  an  alliance  with 
the  Argives,  made  no  farther  report  to  the  councils  in  relation  to  the 
Argives,  fent  no  embaffy  to  Argos  in  confequence  of  their  promile, 
but  fuffered  the  whole  plan  to  fink  away  in  carelefs  and  dilatory  un¬ 


concern. 

In  this  fame  winter,  the  Olynthians  after  a  fudden  affault  took  Mecyberne, 

Mecvberne,  which  was  garrifoned  by ‘Athenians. 

After  the  former  proceedings — For  conferences  were  flill  conti-  Panaflom. 
nued  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  about  thofe  places 
they  held  from  one  another  —  the  Lacedaemonians,  conceiving  feme 

recover  Panadum  from  the 
us,  addreffed  themfelves  in  fo- 
lemn  embaffy  to  the  Boeotians,  and  importuned  them  to  deliver  up 
Panadum  and  the  Athenian  prifoners,  that  they  in  return  might  get 
Pylus  from  them.  But  the  Boeotians  per  filled  in  a  refufal,  unlefs 
they  would  make  a  feparate  alliance  with  them,  as  they  had  done  with 
the  Athenians.  Upon  this,  the  Lacedaemonians,  tho’  covinced  that 
fuch  a  ftep  would  be  injuftice  to  the  Athenians,  fince  it  had  been  ffi- 
pulated  that  “  without  joint-confent  they  fhould  neither  make  peace 
“  nor  war  3”  yet  bent  on  the  recovery  of  Panadum  that  they  might 

exchange  it  for  Pylus ;  the  party  at  the  fame  time  amongft  them, 
who  were  meditating  a  frefh  rupture,  inclining  to  the  Boeotian  interelf  ; 


hope,  that  if  the  Athenians  could 
Boeotians,  they  alio  might  regain  Pyl 


made  the  requifite  alliance  in 


the  very  clofe  of  this  winter,  on  the 


approach  of  fpring.  The  confequence  was,  that  Panadum  was  im¬ 
mediately  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  and  the  eleventh  year  of  the 


war  was  brought  to  a  conclufion. 
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Before  Chrift 
4  20. 

Argives. 


YEAR  XII. 

EARLY  in  the  fpring  of  that  fummer  which  was  now  approach¬ 
ing,  the  Argives  —  when  the  expe&ed  embaffy  from  Bceotia  was  not 
arrived  in  purfuance  of  promife ;  when  they  found  that  Panactum 
was  demolifhed,  and  a  feparate  alliance  druck  up  between  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  and  Lacedaemonians ; —  began  to  fear  they  Ihould  be  totally 
abandoned,  and  that  their  whole  confederacy  would  go  over  to  the 
Lacedaemonians.  They  concluded  that,  through  the  prevalence  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  arguments,  the  Boeotians  had  been  pcrfuaded  to  le¬ 
vel  Panadtum  and  accede  to  the  treaty  made  with  Athens,  and  that 
the  Athenians  were  privy  to  all  thefe  heps  ;  and  lb,  of  confequence, 
they  themfelves  were  now  utterly  excluded  from  an  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  and  their  former  hopes  entirely  blafted  that,  in  cafe  dis¬ 
putes  fhould  arife  and  their  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians  not  be 
renewed,  they  might  at  word  depend  on  gaining  the  Athenian  alli¬ 
ance.  The  Argives  therefore,  amidd  thefe  perplexities,  and  the  dread 
of  being  attacked  at  once  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatae,  by  the 
Boeotians  and  Athenians,  as  they  had  formerly  refufed  an  accommo¬ 
dation  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  had  grafped  in  thought  at  the 
fovereignty  of  Peloponnefus ;  —  the  Argives,  I  fay,  had  no  longer 
one  moment  to  lofe,  but  difpatched  indantly  Eudrophus  and  ./Efon, 
whom  they  judged  to  be  perfons  mod  agreeable  there,  in  embaffy  to 
Lacedaemon.  They  now  judged  it  their  intcred  to  procure  the  beft 
peace  which  the  prcfent  podure  of  affairs  would  allow  from  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  and  then  quietly  to  attend  the  event  of  things.  In 
this  view,  the  embafladors  on  their  arrival  had  a  conference  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  about  the  terms  of  a  peace.  And  at  fird,  the  Ar¬ 
gives  infided,  that  “  to  fome  State  or  private  perl'on  diould  be  re- 
“  ferred  for  equitable  arbitration  the  controverfy  between  them  about 
“  the  diftridt  of  Cynuria,”  concerning  which,  as  it  is  frontier  to 

both, 
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both,  they  are  eternally  at  variance  :  in  this  diftridt  {land  the  cities  of 
Thyrea  and  Anthena  ;  and  the  pofleflion  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  But  at  length,  when  the  Lacedemonians  would 
not  fuffer  any  mention  to  be  made  of  this,  declaring  only  that 
“  were  they  willing  to  renew  the  former  truce,  they  (hould  find 

<c  them  complying;”  the  Argive  embafladors  however  prevailed 
upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  agree  to  thefe  propofals,  that  “  for  the 
“  prefent  a  peace  fhould  be  concluded  for  the  term  of  fifty  years; 
<c  provided  notwithstanding,  that  liberty  remain  to  either  party  to 
<£  fend  a  challenge,  when  neither  was  embaraffed  by  plague  or  war, 
“  and  the  right  of  this  diftridt  be  then  decided  by  arms  between  La- 
£C  cedaemon  and  Argos,  as  had  formerly  been  done  3  when  the  vie- 
<£  tory  was  equally  claimed  on  both  tides ;  and  that  in  this  cafe  it  be 
££  not  lawful  to  carry  the  purfuit  beyond  the  boundaries  of  either 
u  Argos  or  Lacedaemon.”  Thefe  propofals,  it  is  true,  appeared  at 


3  Herodotus  relates  this  remarkable  piece 
of  hiftory,  in  Clio.  44  They  had  a  con- 
*4  ference  (fays  lie)  and  came  to  an  agree- 
44  meat,  that  three  hundred  men  on  each 
44  fide  fhould  decide  the  point  by  combat, 
44  and  the  land  contefted  fhould  remain 
44  the  property  of  the  vigors ;  that  both 
44  armies  in  the  mean  time  fhould  retire 
44  within  their  refpe&ive  dominions,  nor 
46  be  prefent  at  the  combat,  left  by  being 
“  fpeftators  of  it  either  of  them,  feeing 
44  their  countrymen  defeated,  might  run 
4C  to  their  afliftance.  When  articles  were 
4<  fettled,  both  armies  drew  off.  Thofe 
44  felcQed  on  each  fide  for  the  combat  ftaid 
44  behind,  and  engaged.  They  fought  it  out 
44  with  equal  rei'olution  and  fortune.  Of 

44  fix  hundred  men  only  three  were  left 
44  alive;  two  of  them  Argivcs,  Alcinor 
44  and  Chromius  ;  and  one  Lacedaino- 


44  nian,  Othrvades.  Thefe  wrere  all  the 

w  * 

44  furvivors,  when  night  came  on.  The 
44  Argivcs,  as  vidtors,  ran  in  hafle  to 
44  Argos  ;  but  Othryades,  for  the  Lace- 
44  daemonians,  having  ft  ripped  the  dead 
44  bodies  of  the  Argives,  and  carried  off 
“  their  arms  to  the  place  where  his  own 

44  fide  had  encamped,  continued  upon  the 
44  field  of  battle.  Next  morning  both 
4‘  parties  came  to  learn  the  event.  And 
44  then  truly  each  party  alfo  claimed  the 
44  victory  ;  one  averring,  that  a  majority 
44  furvived  on  their  fide ;  the  other  main- 
44  tabling,  that  even  thofe  had  fled  whilft 
4<  their  own  combatant  had  kept  his 
44  ground  and  fpoiled  the  dead.  In  Hunt, 

44  from  wrangling  they  came  again  to  blows 
44  and  a  general  engagement ;  in  which,  af- 
44  ter  great  (laughter  on  both  (ides,  the  La- 

44  ccdarnonians  obtained  the  victory.'’ 

full 
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firfl:  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  foolifh  ;  but  at  length,  as  their  ne- 
ceffary  intereft  made  them  vaftly  defirous  of  the  Argive  friendlhip, 
they  complied  with  the  demand,  and  the  terms  agreed  on  were  di¬ 
gested  into  writing.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  before  they  put  the  laft 
hand  to  the  treaty,  infilled  on  their  previous  return  to  Argos  and  re¬ 
porting  it  to  the  people,  and  in  cafe  the  ratification  was  given,  to  re¬ 
pair  again  to  Lacedaemon  at  the  Hyacinthian  feflival  and  fwear  ob¬ 
servance.  And  upon  this  they  returned  to  Argos. 

Whilfl  the  Argives  were  employed  in  this  negotiation,  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  embaffadors,  Andromenes  and  Phredimus  and  Antimenidas, 
who  were  commillioned  to-  receive  PmaCtum  and  the  prifoners  of 
war  from  the  Boeotians  and  deliver  them  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  found  upon  their  arrival  that  PanaCtum  was  already  de- 
moliihed  by  the  Boeotians,  upon  pretext  that  “  in  former  times, 
“  upon  occafion  of  Some  difpute  about  it,  an  oath  had  been  taken  by 
11  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  that  neither  Ihould  inhabit  that  place 

“  excluding  the  other,  but  fhould  jointly  pofiefs  it - but  what 

Achuiiun  prifoners  of  war  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Boeotians,  were 
delivered  up  to  Andromenes  and  his  collegues,  who  carried  and  re- 
lealed  them  to  the  Athenians.  They  alio  reported  the  demolition  of 
Panadlum,  declaring  this  to  be  equivalent  to  a  reftitution,  as  no  enemy 
to  Athens  could  occupy  that  poll  for  the  future. 

Thefe  words  were  no  Sooner  heard  than  the  Athenians  conceived 
the  deepeft  refentments.  They  thought  themfelves  injured  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  not  only  in  the  demolition  of  PanaCtum  which 
ought  to  have  been  reftored  handing  j  but  alfo,  in  the  feparate  alli¬ 
ance  made  lately  with  the  Boeotians,  of  which  now  they  had  notice, 
iii  open  contradiction  to  their  own  declaration  “  of  joining  them  to 
u  compel  by  force  fuch  as  would  not  accede  to  the  treaty.”  They 

reflected  alfo  upon  other  points,  in  which  the  engagements  of  tire 
treaty  had  been  in  no  wife  fulfilled,  and  concluded  themfelves  over¬ 
reached., 
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reached.  For  thefe  reafons,  they  gave  a  rough  anfwer  to  the  em- 
baUadors,  and  an  inftant  difmiffion. 

Upon  fo  much  umbrage  taken  by  the  Athenians  againft  the  Lace-  Akibiadei 
ckemonians,  fuch  perfons  at  Athens,  as  were  willing  to  diffolve  the-^""  a 
peace,  fet  themfelves  inftantly  at  work  to  accomplifh  their  views. 

Others  were  labouring  the  fame  point,  but  none  more  than  Alcibia- 
des  the  fon  of  Clinias  4 a  perfon,  in  refpedt  of  age  even  then  but  a 
youth,  at  lead:  he  would  have  paffed  for  fuch  in  other  States,  tho’ 
for  the  dignity  of  his  birth  he  was  much  honoured  and  careffed.  It 
feemed  to  him  the  mod;  expedient  dep,  to  form  a  good  underdanding 
with  the  Argives.  Not  but  that  his  oppodtion  to  other  meafures  was 
the  refult  of  his  ambition  and  a  dudy  of  contention,  becaufe  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  had  employed  their  intered  in  Nicias  and  Laches  to 


4  Alcibiades  is  here  beginning  his  poli¬ 
tical  intrigues,  to  open  the  field  for  his  own 
foaring  and  enterprifmg  genius  to  dilate 
itfelf  more  at  large.  Pericles  was  his  near 
relation  and  guardian  ;  Socrates  was  his 
friend  and  guide,  fo  long  as  virtue  was  his 
care.  Warmer  paffions  foon  gained  t lie 
afeendent  over  him ;  and  he  plunged  into 
all  the  bufy  feenes  of  life,  with  that  in- 
tenfe  application  and  flexible  addrefs  to 
all  perfons  and  all  occafions  as  furprifed 
the  world  ;  “  more  changeable  than  a 
“  camelion,  (as  Plutarch  expreffeth  it,) 
u  fince  that  creature  cannot  put  on  a  fair 
c<  or  white  appearance.”  His  chara&er  is 
thus  drawn  in  miniature  by  the  neat  and 
inafterly  pen  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  “  Na- 
44  ture  (fays  he,)  feems  to  have  exerted 
44  her  utmoft  power  in  Alcibiades.  It  is 
“  agreed  by  all  writers,  who  have  made 
“  him  the  fubjeA  of  their  pens,  that  a 
44  more  extraordinary  man  never  lived, 
4L  either  for  virtues  or  vices.  Horn  in  a 


4  moft  noble  republic,  of  a  moft  ho- 
4  nourable  family,  by  far  the  handfomeft 
4  perfon  of  his  age,  fit  for  every  thing, 
4  and  full  of  addrefs.  He  was  a  com- 
4  mander  that  made  the  greateft  figure 
‘  both  by  land  and  fea ;  an  orator,  whom 
4  none  could  furpafs ;  nay,  his  manner 
‘  and  matter  when  he  fpoke  were  quite 
4  irrefiflible.  Exactly  as  occafions  re- 
4  quired,  he  was  laborious,  perfevering, 
indefatigable,  generous,  fplendid  in  all  his 
e  outward  appearance  and  at  his  table; 
1  full  of  affability,  profufe  of  civility,  and 
,4  of  the  utmoft  dexterity  in  adapting  him- 
14  fclf  to  the  exigences  of  time.  And  yet, 
4  in  the  feafons  of  relaxation,  and  when 
bufmefs  no  longer  required  him  to  keep 
lt  his  faculties  on  the  ftretch,  he  was  Juxuri* 
“  ous,diflblutc,  lewd,  and  intemperate.  The 
u  whole  world  was  aftonifhed  tliat  fo  vart 
,c  an  unlikcnefe  and  fo  different  a  nature 
“  fiiould  be  united  in  the  fame  perfon.” 
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perfect  the  treaty,  flighting  his  affiftance  upon  account  of  his  youth, 
nor  paying  him  the  deference  he  expeded  from  the  ancient  hofpita- 
lity  between  that  State  and  the  family  from  which  he  was  defcended. 
This  indeed  his  grandfather  had  renounced ;  but  he  himfelf,  in  the 
view  of  renewing  it,  had  ffiewn  extraordinary  civilities  to  the  Spar¬ 
tans  who  were  made  prifoners  at  Sphaderia.  Thinking  himfelf  there¬ 
fore  in  all  refpeds  flighted,  at  this  crifls  he  began  openly  to  oppofe 

affirmed  that  “  the  Lacedaemonians  were  a  people  who 
“  could  not  be  trufted ;  that  they  had  treacheroufly  entered  into  the 
“  peace,  in  order  to  divert  the  Argives  from  their  alliance,  that  again 
“  they  might  attack  the  Athenians  when  left  alone.”  Nay  farther, 
upon  the  firft  diflatisfadion  between  them,  he  fecretly  difpatcheth  his 
emiflaries  to  Argos,  exhorting  them  “  at  his  invitation  to  come  to 


them.  He 


i  ( 


<  C 


Mantin 
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alliance,  fince  opportunity  favoured,  and  his  whole  intereft  ffiould 


“  be  exerted  in  their  fupport.” 

The  Argives,  having  heard  thefe  fuggeftions ;  and  being  now  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  Boeotian  feparate  alliance  had  been  made  without 
the  privity  of  the  Athenians,  who  on  the  contrary  were  highly  dif- 
contented  at  the  Lacedaemonian  proceedings ;  took  no  farther  notice 
of  their  embafly  at  Lacedaemon,  tho’  fent  exprefly  there  to  negotiate 
an  accommodation,  but  recalled  all  their  attention  from  thence  to 
the  Athenians.  They  refleded,  that  Athens,  a  State  which  from  long 
antiquity  had  been  their  friend,  which  was  governed  by  a  democracy 
in  the  fame  manner  as  their  own,  and  which  was  poflcfled  of  a  great 


power  at  fea,  could  mod  effedually  fupport  them  in  cafe  a  war 
ffiould  break  out  againft  them.  In  fhort,  they  loft  no  time  in  dis¬ 
patching  their  embafladors  to  the  Athenians  to  propofe  an  alliance, 
who  were  accompanied  by  embaflies  from  the  Eleans  and  Manti- 


neans. 

A  Lacedaemonian  embafly  alfo  arrived  in  great  hafte,  compofcd  of 
Philocharidas  and  Leon  and  Endius,  perfons  who  were  judged  rnoft 

acceptable 
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acceptable  at  Athens.  They  were  afraid,  left  the  Athenians  in  the 
heat  of  their  refentments  /hould  clap  up  an  alliance  with  the  Ar- 
gives.  They  fent  alfo  by  them  a  demand  of  the  reftitution  of  Pylus 
in  lieu  of  Panadtum,  and  excufes  for  the  feparate  alliance  they  had 
made  with  the  Boeotians,  “  which  had  been  concluded  without  anv 
tc  defign  of  prejudicing  the  Athenians.”  Upon  thefe  points  they  fpoke 
before  the  fenate  5,  notifying  at  the  fame  time  that  “  they  were  come 

<c  with 


5  The  Lacedaemonian  embafly  have  on 
this  occafion  their  firft  audience  from  the 

Senate,  The  bufinefs  of  this  hiftory  hath 
been  hitherto  tran  failed  in  the  ajfembly  of 
the  people.  For,  as  the  Generals  of  the  State 
were  the  chief  minifters  in  time  of  war,  and 
had  a  power  of  convening  the^eople  at  their 
own  difcretion,  all  points  that  required  a 
fpeedy  determination  were  brought  before 
the  people  in  the  firft  inftance ;  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  fenate,  which  operated  on 
ordinary  occafions,  was  checked  and  fuf- 
pended  in  time  of  war,  which  ftarts  many 
extraordinary  occafions  ;  or  left  it  in  the 
will  of  the  Generals  of  the  State  to  call  and 
treat  as  extraordinary  whatever  they  plea  fed. 
By  this  means  the  people  had  ingrofled  the 
power;  the  balance  which  Solon  defigned 
always  to  preferve  was  in  a  great  meafure 
loft,  and  the  arijlocratical  influence  was 
quite  fufpended. 

As  therefore  the  popular  affcmbly  had  its 
note  at  firft  fetting  out,  the  form  and  con- 
flitution  of  the  fenate  now  requires  an  ex¬ 
planation. - At  this  time  it  confifted  of 

five  hundred  perfons;  and,  for  that  reafon 
is  often  (tiled  The  council  of  five  hundred , 
and  fometimes  by  Thucydides  The  council 
of  the  bean  from  the  manner  of  their  elec¬ 
tion.  Every  year,  on  an  appointed  day, 
each  tribe  returned  the  names  of  their  mcm- 

V  Q  I..  II. 


bers,  who  were  qualified  and  flood  candi¬ 
dates  for' this  honour.  The  names  were  en¬ 
graved  on  pieces  of  brafs,  and  caft  into  a 
veflel:  The  fame  number  of  beans  we^e 
caft  into  another  veflel,  fifty  of  which  were 
white  and  the  reft  black.  7 'hey  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  draw  out  a  name  and  a  bean  ; 
and  the  perfons,  to  whofc  names  the  white 

beans  were  drawn,  became  the  fenators  of 
the  year.  Each  fenator  had  a  drachma, 
that  is,  feven  pence  three  farthings  a  day 
for  his  falary. 

In  the  next  place,  the  names  of  the  tribes 
were  thrown  into  a  veflel,  and  into  another 
nine  black  beans  and  one  white  one.  The 
tribe,  to  whofe  name  the  white  bean  was 
drawn,  took  the  firft  courfe  of  prefdency 
fora  tenth  part  of  the  year;  and  the  order 
of  the  fucceeding  courfes  was  determined  in 
the  fame  manner  by  the  bean.  How  the 

fifty  -in  courfe  were  again  fuhdivided  into 
tens ,  and  from  thefe  tens  a  chairman  chofe 
for  a  day  hath  been  already  explained  in  the 
note  on  the  popular  aflembly,  Book  I. 

The  fenate  fat  every  day  in  the  pryta- 
neum  or  flatc-houfe ,  where  the  prefidents 
had  alfo  their  diet.  They  were  the  grand 
council  of  ftate,  took  into  confederation  all 
the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  debated, 
and  voted  by  beans:  And  whatever  deter¬ 
minations  were  thus  made  in  the  fenait 

X 
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A  fintjjt  of 
Aicibiades. 


**  with  full  powers  to  put  an  end  to  all  difputes,”  by  which  they 
gave  fome  alarm  to  Aicibiades  *  left,  fhould  they  make  the  fame  de¬ 
claration  before  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  it  might  have  an  influence 
upon  the  multitude ,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Argives  might  prove 
abortive. 


But  Aicibiades  now  contriveth  to  baffle  them  by  art.  He  prevaileth 
upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  iolemnly  pledging  his  faith  to  them, 
that  “  in  cafe  they  would  difown  before  tine  people  the  full  powers 
“  with  which  they  were  inverted,  he  would  engage  for  the  reftitu- 
“  tion  of  Pylus :  For  he  himfelf  would  then  perfuade  the  Athenians 
“  to  it  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  now  difluaded,  and  would  get  all 
*'  other  points  adjufted  to  their  fatisfadlion.”  His  view  in  a&ing  thus 
was  to  detach  them  from  Nicias,  and  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
veighing  againft  them  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people  as  men  who  had 
nothing  flncere  in  their  intentions,  and  whofe  profeflions  were  cliflo- 
nant  with  themfelves,  and  fo  to  perfedt  an  alliance  with  the  Argives 
and  Eldans  and  Mantineans.  And  this  artifice  in  the  fequel  took  ef- 
fedl.  For  when  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience  before  the  people, 
and  replied  to  the  demand  when  put,  contrary  to  what  they  had  faid 
in  the  fenate,  that  “  they  had  no  fuch  powers,”  the  Athenians  in  an 
inftant  loft  all  patience.  And  now,  Aicibiades  roaring  out  aloud 
againft  the  Lacedaemonians  with  much  more  vehemence  than  he  had 


ever  done  before,  they  liftened  greedily  to  all  he  faid,  and  were  ready 
inftantly  to  call  in  the  Argives  and  their  companions,  and  to  make 


them  confederates.  But  the  fhock  of  an  earthquake  being  felt. 


were  afterwards  carried  down  to  the  ajfem - 
lly  of  the  people  to  be  ratified  and  paffed  in¬ 
to  laws.  By  Solon’s  original  conftitution, 
nothing  was  to  be  propofed  to  the  people, 
before  it  had  been  canvaflcd  and  approved 
in  the  fenate.  But  this  feems  to  have  been 
eluded  by  the  Generals  of  the  (late,  who 
frad  all  military  bufinefe  in  their  depart¬ 


ment,  and  a  power  to  convene  the  people  at 
their  pleafure,  and  lay  matters  before  them 

in  the  firft  inftanee.  To  reftore  the  arlfto- 
cratical  power,  and  reduce  that  of  the  people, 
occafioned  an  ufurpation  and  fad  confufion 
in  Athens,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  eighth 
book  of  this  hiftory. 


before 
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before  any  thing  could  he  formally  concluded,  the  affembly  was  ad¬ 
journed. 

At  the  next  day’s  affembly,  Nicias— -tho’  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
been  thus  overreached,  and  he  himfelf  enfnared  by  their  public  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  they  had  no  full  powers  —  fpoke  however  on  the 
Lacedaemonian  tide,  infilling  “  on  the  neceffity  of  maintaining  a  good 
11  correfpondence  with  them,  and  deferring  all  agreement  with  the 
Argives,  till  they  could  fend  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  be  di¬ 


ce 


CC 


ftinttly  informed  of  their  final  resolutions.” 


“  It  maketh,  faid 


<£ 


CC 


CC 


CC 


CC 


“  he,  for  your  credit  but  for  their  difgrace,  that  a  war  Should  be 
(l  averted.  For  as  your  affairs  are  in  a  happy  pofture,  it  is  above  all 
“  things  eligible  for  you,  to  preferve  your  profperity  unimpaired; 
but  they,  in  their  prefent  low  fituation,  Should  put  all  to  hazard  in 
the  hopes  of  redrefs.”  He  carried  it  in  Short,  that  embaffadors 
Should  be  difpatched,  he  himfelf  to  be  one  in  the  commifiion, 
earneSlly  to  require  of  the  Lacedamonians,  that  if  their  intentions 
were  honeft,  they  Should  furrender  Panadtum  Standing  and  Am- 
phipolis ;  and  Should  farther  renounce  the  alliance  with  the  Boeo- 
“  tians  in  cafe  they  Still  refufed  to  accede  to  the  peace — this  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  article  that  Neither  jhould  make  peace  without  joint - 
confent .”  They  ordered  it  to  be  added  farther,  that  <l  they  them- 
felves,  could  they  have  deigned  to  adt  unjuftly,  had  concluded  be¬ 
fore  this  an  alliance  with  the  Argives,  as  they  were  already  attend¬ 
ing  and  foliciting  fuch  a  meafure.”  And  having  fubjoined  their 
inftrddtior'is,  in  relation  to  all  other  points  in  which  they  thought  them- 
felves  aggrieved,  they  fent  away  the  embaffadors  in  commifiion  along 
with  Nicias.  Thefe,  being  arrived  and  having  reported  their  in- 


<C 


CC 


<c 


C  4 


CC 


Strudtions,  added  in  conclusion,  that  “  unlefs  they  would  renounce 
“  their  alliance  with  the  Bceotians  if  Still  refttfmg  their  accefiion  to 
the  peace,  they  would  admit  the  Argives  and  their  affociates  into 


CC 


tc 


league;”  —  the  Lacedaemonians  replied,  “  They  would  never  re- 
“  nounce  their  alliance  with  the  Bceotians :  ”  For  the  party  of  Xenarcs 
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the  Epborus ,  and  all  who  adted  in  the  fame  combination,  had  ftill  the 
majority  :  However,  at  the  requeft  of  Nidus  they  renewed  the  oaths. 
Nicias  was  afraid  of  being  forced  to  depart  without  fettling  any  one 
point  of  his  com  million,  and  of  falling  under  public  cenfure  (which 
really  came  to  pals)  as  undoubted  author  of  the  peace  with  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians.  And  when,  upon  his  return,  the  Athenians  had  heard 
that  no  one  point  was  adjufled  at  Lacedaemon,  they  immediately 
conceived  the  warmed  indignation  :  And  looking  upon  themfelves  as 
highly  abufed,  Alcibiades  introducing  the  Argives  and  their  alfociates, 
who  were  dill  at  Athens,  they  entered  into  treaty  and  an  alliance  of- 
fenlive  and  defenlive  with  them,  as  foliowetii : 


j4lluv:;(  ! <*- 

Argos 
tvu  /Athens. 


“  THE  Athenians  and  Argives  and  Eleans  and  Mantineans  for 
“  themfelves  and  their  refpedtive  dependents  on  all  lides,  have  made 
“  a  peace,  to  continue  for  the  term  of  a  hundred  years,  without  fraud 
“  and  without  violence,  both  at  land  and  at  fea. 

“  Be  it  unlawful  to  take  up  offenfive  arms - either  by  the  Ar- 

“  gives  and  Eleans  and  Mantineans,  or  their  dependents,  againfl:  the 

*•  Athenians  and  dependents  of  the  Athenians' - or,  by  the  Athe- 

“  nians  and  their  dependents  againfl;  the  Argives  and  Eleans  and  Man- 
“  tineans  and  their  dependents,  without  any  artifice  or  evafion 

“  whatloever. - On  thefe  conditions  the  Athenians  and  Argives 

tc  and  Eleans  and  Mantineans  to  be  confederates  for  one  hundred 
“  years. 

“  Provided,  that  in  cafe  an  enemy  invade  the  territory  of  the  Athe- 
“  nians,  the  Argives  and  Eleans  and  Mantineans  march  to  the  fuc- 
“  cour  of  the  Athenians,  in  ftridt  conformity  to  a  fummons  received 
“  from  Athens,  in  the  mod  vigorous  manner  they  may  be  able,  to 
“  the  fulnefs  of  their  abilities. 

“  But  if  the  enemy  after  ravaging  be  again  withdrawn,  the 

'  State  under  which  they  adted  to  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the 

“  Argives 
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“  Argives  and  Mantineans  and  Eleans  and  Athenians,  and  to  be 

<c  purlued  with  the  offenfive  arms  of  all  thofe  confederate  States. 

“  And  farther,  that  it  be  not  lawful  for  any  of  the  contracting 
“  States  to  lay  down  their  arms  againft  that  State  which  hath  fo  of- 
“  fended,  without  the  cor.fcnt  of  all  the  reft. 

“  The  Athenians  alfo  to  march  to  the  fuccour  of  Argos  and  Man- 
C£  tinea  and  Elis,  in  cafe  an  enemy  invade  the  territory  of  the  Eleans 

“  or  that  of  the  Mantineans  or  that  of  the  Argives,  in  ftriCt  con- 

“  formity  to  a  fummons  received  from  any  of  thofe  States ,  in  the 
“  mod  vigorous  manner  they  may  be  able,  to  the  fulnefs  of  their 
ce  abilities. 

“  But  if  the  enemy  after  ravaging  be  again  withdrawn,  the  State 
“  under  which  they  added  to  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  Athenians 
“  and  Argives  and  Mantineans  and  Eleans,  and  to  be  purfued  with 
“  the  offenfive  arms  of  all  thefe  confederate  States. 

“  And  farther,  that  it  be  not  lawful  to  lav  down  arms  againft  the 

9  ✓  o 

“  State  which  hath  fo  offended,  without  the  joint-confent  of  all  thefe 
“  contracting  States. 

“  That  no  armed  force  be  admitted  to  pafs  in  order  for  war 
“  through  any  of  their  refpedtive  dominions,  or  thofe  of  their  re- 
“  fpedtive  dependents ;  nor  along  their  fea  ;  unlefs  fuch  a  paftage  be 
“  granted  unanimouily  by  all  the  contracting  parties,  by  the  Athe- 

“  nians  and  Argives  and  Mantineans  and  Eleans. 

“  Agreed  farther,  that  when  the  auxiliaries  attend,  the  State 
“  which  fummoned  them  fupply  them  with  thirty  days  provi- 
<f  fion  fo  foon  as  they  fhall  have  entered  the  territory  of  the  State 
“  which  fummoned  their  attendance,  and  the  fame  at  their  de- 
“  parture, 

“  And,  if  there  be  occafion  for  the  attendance  of  fuch  an  auxi- 
“  liary  force  for  a  larger  fpace,  that  the  State  which  lent  for  it 

maintain  that  force  by  paying  to  every  foldier  heavy-armed  and 

light- 


* 
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“  light-armed  and  every  archer,  three  oboli  of  Angina 6  a  day,  and  a 

“  drachma  of  iEgiira  to  every  horfeman. 

% 

u  But  the  State  which  fent  for  auxiliaries  to  have  the  fupreme 
“  command,  fo  long  as  the  war  continueth  within  its  diftrid. 

“  If  farther,  it  be  agreed  by  the  contracting  States  to  ad  often lively 
“  with  their  united  forces,  the  command  then  to  be  equally  divided 
“  among  all  the  States. 

“  That  the  Athenians  fwear  to  obferve  thefe  articles,  in  their  own 
cc  names  and  thofe  of  their  dependents ;  but  the  Argives  and  Manti- 
“  neans  and  Eleans  and  the  dependents  of  thefe  are  to  fwear  fepa- 
“  rately,  each  State  for  itfelf. 

“  Each  party  to  take  the  oath  in  the  moft:  folemn  faihion  of  their 
“  own  country,  in  the  moft  facred  manner,  with  the  choiceft  vic- 
<e  tims.  The  terms  of  the  oath  to  be  thus  conceived,  —  1  will /land 
“  by  the  alliance  according  to  covenant ,  jujlly ,  honejlly ,  and  fmcerely ; 
“  and  I  will  not  tranfgrefs  its  obligation  by  any  fraud  or  evafion 
“  wbatfoever. 

“  To  be  fworn  - — - 

“  At  Athens,  by  the  fenate  and  city-magiftrates :  The  Pfefidents 

“  in  courle  to  adminifter  the  oath. 

* 

“  At  Argos,  by  the  fenate  and  the  eighty  and  the  Aftyn's :  The 
“  eighty  to  adminifter  the  oath. 

£<  At  Mantinea,  by  the  Demiurgi  and  the  fenate  and  the  other  ma- 
fC  giftrates:  The  Theori  and  Polemarclisto  adminifter  the  oath. 

At  Elis,  by  the  Demiurgi,  and  the  officers  of  ftate  and  the  fix 
“  hundred:  The  Demiurgi  and  the  keepers  of  the  facred  records  to 
“  adminifter  the  oath. 

6  The  value  of  thrce  oboli  of  Ahgiha  is  Cbn  fitted  of  a  tnmdfed  Attic  fnirfar  and 
about  fix  pence,  ahd  the  drachma  of  Angina  therefore  was  larger  than  the  Attic  talent 
nearly  one  fliilling  Etiglifo.  For,  according  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  to  fixty. 
to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the  talent  of  ./Eglria 


"  Thefe 
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“  Thefe  oaths  to  be  renewed,  —  For  which  purpofe,  the  Athcni- 
“  ans  to  repair  to  Elis  and  to  Mantinea  and  to  Argos  thirty  daysbe- 
“  fore  the  Olympic  games.  But  the  Argives  and  Eleans  and 

“  Mantipeans  are  to  repair  to  Athens  ten  days  before  the  great 
“  Panathensa. 

*  V 

<c  The  articles  relating  to  this  peace  and  thefe  oaths  and  this  alli- 
“  ance  to  be  infcribed  on  a  column  of  ftone, 

‘c  By  the  Athenians,  in  the  citadel : 

“  By  the  Argives,  in  the  forum,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo : 

* 

“  By  the  Mantineans,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  forum: 

And, 

'  *  -  '  * 

“  All  jointly  to  eredt,  by  way  of  memorial,  a  brazen  pillar  at 
“  Olympia,  at  the  Olympics  now  approaching. 

“  If  it  be  judged  expedient  by  any  of  the  contracting  States  to 
“  make  any  additions  to  thefe  articles  already  agreed,  whatever  in  pur- 
“  fuance  of  this  be  deemed  proper  by  the  joint-determination  of  all. 

*c  parties,  the  fame  to  be  valid.” 

A  peace  and  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive  was  in  this  man¬ 
ner  concluded.  And  thofe  fubfifting  between  the  Lacedemoni¬ 
ans  and  Athenians,  were  not,  upon  this  account,  renounced  by 
either  fide. 

The  Corinthians  however,  who  were  confederates  of  the  Argives,  Corinthians, 
refufed  to  accede ;  but,  what  is  more,  they  had  never  fworn  to  the 
alliance  made  previous  to  this  between  the  Eleans  and  Argives  and 
Mantineans —  <{  to  have  the  fame  foes  and  the  fame  friends.”  They 
pretended,  that  the  defenfive  league  already  made  was  quite  fuffi- 
cient  —  “  to  fuccour  one  another,  but  not  to  concur  in  an  offenfive 
“  war.”  In  this  manner  the  Corinthians  were  drawing  off  from 
the  league,  and  again  warped  in  their  inclinations  towards  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians. 


The 


1 6o 
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the  Olympic 

games. 
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The  Olympics  were  folemnized  this  fummer,  in  which  Androfthe- 
nes  the  Arcadian  was  for  the  firft  time  vidtor  in  the  pancrace ,  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  excluded  the  temple  by  the  Eleans,  fo  that 
they  could  neither  facrifice  nor  enter  the  lifts.  They  had  not  dis¬ 
charged  the  fine  fet  upon  them  by  the  Eleans,  by  virtue  of  the  Olympic 
laws,  who  had  charged  them  with  a  conveyance  of  arms  into  the 
fort  of  Phyrcon  and  with  throwing  fome  of  their  heavy-armed  into 
Lepreum,  during  the  Olympic  ceflation.  The  fine  impofed  was  *  two 
thoufand  miner,  at  the  rate  of  two  miner  for  every  heavy-armed  fol- 
dier,  agreeably  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  Lacedasmonians  upon  this  difpatched  an  embafly  to  remon- 
ftrate  againft  the  injuftice  of  the  fentence,  that  “  the  ceflation  had 
“  not  been  notified  at  Lacedaemon,  when  they  threw  in  their 
“  heavy-armed.” 

The  Eleans  replied,  that  tc  the  ceflation  was  already  in  force: 
For  they  proclaim  it  firft  amongft  themfelves ;  and  fo,  whilft  they 
were  quiet,  and  expe&ed  no  fuch  ufage,  they  had  been  wronged 
by  a  furprife.” 

The  Lacedaemonians  retorted,  that  ct  if  fo,  it  was  needlefs  for 
“  them  to  proceed  to  a  publication  of  it  iif  Lacedaemon,  if  the 
Eleans  had  already  judged  themfelves  wronged.  But  the  fadt  was 
far  different  in  the  light  they  faw  it,  and  trefpafs  had  not  been 
committed  in  any  fhape  whatever.” 

But  the  Eleans  adhered  to  their  firft  charge,  that  “  they  could 
not  be  perfuaded  the  Lacedaemonians  had  not  wronged  them  ;  yet 
in  cafe  they  are  willing  to  furrender  Lepreum  to  them,  they  are 
ready  to  remit  their  (hare  of  the  fine,  and  to  pay  for  them  that 
part  of  it  which  was  due  to  the  God.” 

But  when  this  would  not  content,  it  was  urged  again  by  the  Eleans, 
that  <c  if  they  were  unwilling  to  part  with  it  they  fliould  by  no 
“  means  furrender  Lepreum ;  but  then,  as  they  were  defirous  to 
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“  have  the  ufe  of  the  temple,  they  muft  go  up  to  the  altar  of 
“  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  fwear  in  the  prefence  of  the  Grecians  that 
“  they  would  hereafter  pay  the  fine.”  —  But,  as  they  alfo  refufed  to 
comply  with  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  excluded  the  temple,  the 
facrifice,  and  the  games,  and  performed  their  own  facrifices  at  home. 

Yet  the  reft  of  the  Grecians,  except  the  Lepreatae,  were  admitted  to 
aftift  at  the  folemnity. 

The  Eleans  however,  apprehenfive  they  would  facrifice  by  force, 
fet  a  guard  of  their  armed  youths  around  the  temple.  Thefe  were 
reinforced  by  the  Argives  and  Mantineans,  a  thoufand  of  each,  and 
a  party  of  Athenian  horfe  who  were  at  Argos  in  readinefs  to  attend 
the  feftival.  But  a  great  confirmation  had  feized  the  whole  aflembly 
of  united  Greece,  left  the  Lacedaemonians  fhould  return  with  an 
armed  force  -}  more  efpecially,  when  Lichas  the  fon  of  Arcefilaus  a 
Lacedaemonian  was  fcourged  in  the  courfe  by  the  under-officers ; 

■ 

becaufe,  when  his  chariot  had  gained  the  prize  and  the  chariot  of 
the  Boeotian  State  was  proclaimed  vidor,  purfuant  to  the  exclufion  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  race,  he  ftepped  into  the  midft  of  the 
aflembly  and  crowned  the  charioteer,  defirous  to  make  it  known 
that  the  chariot  belonged  to  him.  Upon  this,  the  whole  aflembly 
was  more  than  ever  alarmed,  and  it  was  fully  expedited  that  fome 
ftrange  event  would  follow.  The  Lacedaemonians  however  made  no 
buftle  ;  and  the  feftival  pafled  regularly  through  its  train. 

After  the  Olympics,  the  Argives  and  their  confederates  repaired  to 
Corinth,  in  order  to  folicit  the  concurrence  of  that  State.  A  Lace- 
daemonian  embafly  happened  alfo  to  be  there.  Many  conferences 
were  held,  and  nothing  finally  determined  ;  but  upon  feeling  the 
fliock  of  an  earthquake  they  parted  each  to  their  refpedive  cities. 

And  here  the  fummer  ended. 

In  the  enfuing  winter,  a  battle  was  fought  by  the  Heracleots  of  Heracica. 
Trachis  againft  the  jEnianians  and  Dolopians  and  Melienfians  and 

fome  of  the  Theflalians.  For  the  bordering  nations  were  enemies  to 
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the  city  of  Heraclea  ;  as  this  latter  place  had  been  fortified  for  their 
more  efpecial  annoyance.  From  its  foundation  they  had  ever  op- 
pofed  it,  presenting  its  growth  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power ;  and 
at  this  time  they  defeated  the  Heracleots  in  a  battle,  in  which  Xe- 
nares  the  fon  of  Cnidis,  the  Lacedaemonian  commandant,  was 
jflain :  A  number  alfo  of  the  Heracleots  perifhed.  And  thus  the 
winter  ended  :  And  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war  came  alfo  to 

an  end. 


YEAR  Xlir. 


Before  Chrift 
419. 


Alcibiades. 


THE  fucceeding  fummer  was  no  fooner  begun  than  the  Boeo¬ 
tians,  viewing  the  low  eft  ate  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the 
late  battle,  took  into  their  own  hands  the  city  of  Heraclea,  and  dif- 
charged  Hegefippidas  the  Lacedaemonian  commandant,  as  guilty  of 
male-adminiftration.  They  took  this  city  into  their  own  hands, 
from  the  apprehenfion  that,  during  the  embroilments  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  in  Pcloponnefus,  the  Athenians  might  feize  it.  The  La¬ 
cedaemonians  however  were  chagrined  at  this  ftep  of  the  Boeotians. 

This  fame  fummer  alfo,  Alcibiades  the  fon  of  Clinias  being  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Athenians,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Argives  and 
their  allies,  entered  Pelopionnefus  with  a  fmall  patty  of  heavy-armed 
Athenians  and  archers  ;  and  enlarged  his  forces  upon  his  route  by  the 
aids  of  the  confederates  in  thofe  quarters  j  where,  he  not  only  made 
fuch  a  difpofition  of  affairs  as  might  beft  anfwer  the  views  of  the 
alliance,  but  alfo  traverfing  Peloponnefus  with  his  force,  he  both  per- 
fuaded  the  Patreans  to  continue  their  works  quite  down  to  the  fea, 
and  intended  alfo  to  execute  a  plan  of  his  own  for  erecting  a  fort 
upon  the  Rhium  of  Achaia  7.  But  the  Corinthians,  and  Sicyonians, 

and 


7  This  Was  a  grand  project  indeed,  ©f  Corinth,  and  putting  nn  end  to  all 

it  aimed  at  no  lets  than  the  total  foin  the  navigation  of  that  trading  and  opu¬ 
lent 
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and  all  fuch  as  were  alarmed  at  the  annoyance  this  fort  might  give 
them,  rufhed  out  to  prevent  him,  and  obliged  him  to  defift. 

The  fame  fummer,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Epidaurians  and  War  hetwen 
Argives.  The  pretext  was  grounded  on  a  vidtim  due  from  the  Epi-  rianfPwU 
daurians  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  their  paf-  Ar£ives- 
tures :  For  the  Argives  were  now  the  chief  managers  of  the  temple. 

But,  this  pretended  grievance  fet  apart,  it  had  been  judged  expedient 
by  Alcibiades  and  the  Argives  to  get  poffeffion  if  pofiible  of  Epi- 
daurus,  in  order  to  prevent  moleftation  on  the  fide  of  Corinth,  and 
to  render  the  paflage  of  Athenian  fuccours  more  expeditious  from 
ASgina  than  by  fetching  a  compafs  about  Scyliaeum.  The  Argives 
therefore  were  intent  on  their  preparations,  as  refolved  to  take  the 
field  and  adt  againft  Epidaurus,  in  order  to  exadt  the  vidtim  by  force 

of  arms. 

But  about  the  fame  time,  the  Lacedaemonians  alfo  marched  out  ne  Laced 
with  their  whole  force  as  far  as  to  Leudtra,  upon  their  own  frontier, 
towards  Lyceum,  under  the  command  of  Agis  the  fon  of  Archida->»  mire. 
mus  their  king.  Not  a  man  was  privy  to  the  defign  of  their  thus 
taking  the  field,  not  even  the  States  from  which  the  quotas  were  fur¬ 
nished  out.  But  when  the  vidtims  they  facrificed  for  a  fuccefsful 
campaign,  proved  inaufpicious,  they  again  marched  home ;  and  cir¬ 
culated  frefh  orders  to  their  confederates  to  be  ready  to  take  the  field 
again  after  the  next  month,  which  was  the  month  Carne'ius 8,  the 

grand 


lent  city  through  the  bay  of  Crifia. 
The  Athenians  were  already  intire  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  fea  on  the  other  fide  ot  the 
ifthmus. 

8  This  fcflival  was  obferved  by  mod 
cities  in  Greece,  hat  with  the  greateft 
pomp  and  folemnity  at  Sparta,  where  it 
began  the  thirteenth  of  the  month  Car- 

Y 


ne'i'us  according  to  the  Laceda-monian  flile, 
and  lafted  nine  days.  A  camp  was  formed 
fur  its  celebration,  in  which  they  conti¬ 
nued  during  the  whole  folemnity,  and  ob- 
ferved  ftridt  military  difciplinc.  By  this 
means,  as  we  find  a  little  lower,  the  Ar¬ 
gives,  in  this  inflajice  no  flaves  to  fuper fli- 
tion,  attended  to  the  feflival  and  war¬ 
fare  at  the  fame  time,  and  annoyed  the 
s  Epidauiians, 
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grand  feftival  of  the  Dorians.  But  when  they  were  thus  withdrawn, 
the  Argives,  taking  the  field  on  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  the  month 
preceding  Carnei'us,  and  tho’  celebrating  their  own  feftival  that  very 
day,  continued  all  this  intermediate  time  to  make  incurfions  and  ra¬ 
vages  upon  Epidauria.  The  Epidaurians  fent  about  to  folicit  the 
fuccours  of  their  allies,  fome  of  whom  excufed  themfelves  as 
bound  to  obferve  the  approaching  feftivals  ;  tho'  others  advanced  as 
far  as  the  frontiers  of  Epidauria,  and  then  refufed  to  adt.  And, 
during  the  fpace  of  time  that  the  Argives  were  in  Epidauria,  embaf- 
fies  from  the  feveral  States  held  a  congrefs  at  Mantinea,  at  the  re- 
quefi:  of  the  Athenians;  and  proceeding  to  a  conference,  Ephamidas 
the  Corinthian  remonftrated,  that  “  their  words  were  by  no  means 
“  confident  with  their  adtions.  For  whilft  they  were  here  fitting 
“  together  upon  the  terms  of  peace,  the  Epidaurians  and  allies,  and 
“  the  Argives  were  oppofing  one  another  in  arms:  That,  confe- 
“  quently,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  fend  deputations  on  both 
“  fides  to  ditband  thofe  armies,  and  then  orderly  to  proceed  to  treat 
“  of  peace.”  Yielding  therefore  to  the  juftice  of  fuch  a  remonftrance, 
they  fetched  the  Argives  out  of  Epidauria ;  and  returning  to  the  con¬ 
grefs,  they  were  not  able  even  then  to  agree  together;  upon 
which  the  Argives  once  more  entered  Epidauria,  and  refumed  the 

ravage. 

The  Lacedaemonians  now  had  taken  the  field,  and  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Cary*.  But,  as  now  again  the  vidtims  facrificed  portended 
no  fuccefs  to  a  campaign,  they  once  more  withdrew. 

The  Argives  alfo,  after  ruining  about  a  third  of  the  territory  of 
Epidauria,  were  returned  home.  In  this  incurfion  they  were  affifted 
by  one  thoufand  heavy-armed  Athenians  with  Alcibiades  at  their 
head,  who  having  heard  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  now  left  the 

Epidaurians,  whilft  religious  awe  reftrain-  ing  in  their  defence.  Sec  Potter's  jfr» 
ed  the  friends  of  the  latter  from  ad-  cbaologi vol.  i.  p.  408. 


field, 
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field,  as  their  fervice  now  was  no  longer  needful,  marched  away. 

And  in  this  manner  the  fummer  palled. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  winter,  the  Lacedaemonians,  un-  Epidaurus, 
known  to  the  Athenians,  threw  a  body  of  men,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  with  Agelippidas  as  commandant,  into  Epidaurus  by 
fea.  Upon  this,  the  Argives  repaired  inftantly  to  Athens  with  re- 
monftrances,  that  “  tho’  it  was  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  treaty 
that  no  enemy  Ihould  be  fuffered  to  pafs  through  their  refpedtive  do¬ 
minions,  yet  they  had  permitted  the  Lacedaemonians  to  make  this 
palTage  by  fea  without  moleftation  9 :  Unlefs  therefore  they  would 


C< 


<< 


Meflenians 


and  Helots  in  Pylus  to  ahnoy  the  Lacedae- 
“  monians,  they  fhould  deem  themfelves  aggrieved.”  Upon  this 
the  Athenians,  at  the  inftigation  of  Alcibiades,  underwrote  this 
charge  upon  the  Laconic  column,  that  “  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
“  guilty  of  perjury,”  and  removed  the  Helots  from  Crania  into 
Pylus  to  refume  their  depredations,  but  refrained  from  any  other  adt 
of  hoflility. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  winter,  tho’  the  Argives  and  Epidaurians 
were  at  war,  yet  no  regular  battle  was  fought  between  them.  The 
hoftilities  confided  of  ambufcades  and  Ikirmifhes,  in  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  chance  of  adtion,  fome  perfons  perilhed  on  both 
fides. 

But  in  the  clofe  of  winter  when  the  fpring  was  now  approaching, 
the  Argives,  provided  with  ladders  for  fcale,  came  under  Epidaurus, 
hoping  to  take  it  by  furprife,  as  infufficiently  manned  by  reafon  of 
the  war :  But  failing  of  fuccefs,  they  foon  withdrew.  And  then 
the  winter  ended  j  and  with  it  ended  alfo  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  war. 


9  The  Argives  in  this  remonflrance  even  on  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus,  to  be- 
acknowlcdge  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  long  to  Athens. 
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YEAR  XIV. 


king  of  the  Lacedsmonians  commanded 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  enfuing  fummer,  when  their  con- 
federates  the  Epidaurians  were  fadly  diftreffed,  when  fome  of  the 
Peloponnefians  were  already  revolted  and  others  fhewed  plainly  a  fpi- 
rit  of  difeontent,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  clearly  convinced,  that 
unlefs  expeditioufly  prevented  the  mifehief  would  fpread  abroad. 
Upon  this  they  took  the  field  againft  Argos  with  their  whole  force, 
both  themfelves  and  their  Helots  :  and  Agis  the  fon  of  Archidamus 

in  chief.  They  were  at¬ 
tended  in  the  field  by  the  Tegeatae,  and  all  the  other  Arcadians 
whatever  confederated  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  But  the  allies  of 
the  other  parts  of  Pelooonnefus,  and  thofe  without  the  Irthmus,  were 
aflembled  at  Phlius ; —  The  Boeotians,  confiding  of  five  thoufand 
heavy-armed,  and  the  fame  number  of  light-armed,  five  hundred 
horfemen  each  attended  by  a  foldier  on  foot  ;  —  The  Corinthians,  of 
two  thoufand  heavy-armed; — The  other  confederates,  with  their 
feveral  quotas; — but  the  Phliafians,  with  the  whole  of  their  force, 
bccaufe  the  army  was  aflembled  in  their  diftrift. 

The  Argives,  who  had  fome  time  before  intelligence  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  preparations  and  that  fmee  they  were  filing  towards  Phlius 
in  order  to  join  the  forces  aflembled  there,  now  took  the  field  them¬ 
felves.  They  were  joined  by  a  fuccour  of  the  Mantineans,  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  addition  of  their  dependents,  and  three  thoufand  heavy¬ 
armed  Elmans.  Upon  their  march,  they  fell  in  with  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  at  Methydrium  of  Arcadia.  Each  party  ports  itfelf  on  a  rifing 
ground.  The  Argives  got  every  thing  in  readinefs  to  attack  the  La¬ 
cedemonians,  whilft  yet  they  were  alone.  But  Agis,  diflodging  by 

night  and  dealing  a  march,  compleated  his  junction  with  the  body 
of  confederates  at  Phlius.  When  this  was  perceived  by  the  Argives, 

they  drew  off  early  the  next  dawn,  firft  of  all  to  Argos,  and  then  to 

the 
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the  pafs  upon  the  route  of  Nemea,  by  which  they  expe&ed  the  La¬ 
cedemonians  with  their  confederates  would  fall  into  their  country. 
Yet  Agis  took  not  that  route  which  they  expedted  ;  but,  having  com¬ 
municated  his  defign  to  the  Lacedemonians  and  Arcadians  and  Epi- 
daurians,  he  took  a  different  route  tho’  much  lefs  practicable,  and 
defcended  into  the  plains  of  Argos.  The  Corinthians  and  Pellenians 
and  Phliafians  followed,  by  another  more  diredt  route.  And  orders 
had  been  given  to  the  Boeotians  and  Megareans  and  Sicyonians,  to 
take  the  route  that  leadeth  to  Netnea,  on  which  the  Argives  were 
polled,  that  in  cafe  the  Argives  fhould  march  into  the  plain  to  make 
head  again!!  the  Lacedemonians,  the  lafl  with  their  cavalry  might 
prefs  upon  their  rear. 

After  thefe  difpofitions  and  fuch  a  defcent  into  the  plain,  Agis  ra¬ 
vaged  Saminthus  and  other  places  ;  upon  intelligence  of  which  the 
Argives,  fo  foon  as  it  was  day,  diflodged  from  Nemea  to  flop  the  de¬ 
predations,  and  on  their  march  met  with  the  body  of  Phliafians  and 
Corinthians ;  and,  encountering,  flew  feme  few  of  the  Phliafians, 
w-bifft  a  not  much  greater  number  of  their  own  men  were  deftroyed 
by  the  Corinthians.  The  Boeotians  alfo  and  Megareans  and  Sicyoni¬ 
ans  took  the  route  of  Nemea  conformably  to  orders,  and  found  the 
Argives  already  diflodged.  But  the  latter,  upon  entering  the  plain 
and  a  view  of  the  ravage  made  upon  their  lands,  drew  up  in  order  of 
battle.  The  Lacedaemonians  flood  regularly  drawn  up  on  the  other 
fide.  And  now  the  Argives  were  fliut  up  in  the  middle  of  their 
enemies.  For  on  the  fide  of  the  plain,  the  Lacedemonians  and  thofe 
in  their  body  intercepted  their  return  to  the  city  :  On  the  high 
ground  above  them  were  the  Corinthians  and  Phliafians  and  Pelleni¬ 
ans  :  On  the  other  part  towards  Nemea,  were  the  Boeotians  and  Si¬ 
cyonians  and  Megareans.  Cavalry  they  had  none  :  For  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  die  only  party  af  their  confederacy,  who  were  not  yet 
come  up. 
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The  bulk  indeed  of  the  Argives  and  confederates  apprehended  not 
the  danger,  which  at  preient  environed  them,  to  be  fo  great;  but 
rather  concluded  they  might  engage  with  advantage,  and  that  they 
had  caught  the  Lacedaemonians  faft  within  their  territory  and  near  to 
Argos  itfelf.  Two  Argives  however,  Thrafyllus  one  of  the  five  in 
command,  and  Alciphron  the  public  hoft  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 

the  very  inftant  the  armies  were  moving  to  the  charge,  had  addreffed 
themlelves  to  Agis  and  propofed  expedients  to  prevent  a  battle,  giving 
their  word  that  “  the  Argives  were  ready  to  do  and  to  fubmit  to 
“  juftice,  upon  a  fair  and  equitable  arbitration,  in  cale  the  Lacedae- 
“  monians  had  any  charge  againft  them  ;  and  for  the  future 


would  live  at  peace,  if 


“  would  live  at  peace,  if  a  prefent  accommodation  could  be 
“  effected.” 

In  this  manner  thefe  Argives  prefumed  to  talk,  merely  of  them- 
felves,  and  without  the  public  authority.  Agis  alfo,  by  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  determination,  accepted  the  propofals  ;  and,  without  reporting 
them  to  the  council  of  war,  without  canvafling  things  maturely  him- 
felf,  or  at  lead  communicating  only  with  one  perfon  of  the  number 
which  had  authority  in  the  army,  grants  them  a  four  months  truce, 
“  in  which  fpace  they  were  to  make  good  what  engagements  they 
“  had  now  made  and  then,  inftantly  drew  off  the  army,  without 
imparting  the  reafons  of  his  condudt  to  the  other  confederates.  The 
Lacedaemonians  indeed  and  confederates  followed  when  he  led  them 
off,  becaufe  their  laws  exatted  fuch  obedience ;  yet,  amongll  them- 
felves  were  lavifh  of  their  cenfure  againft  Agis,  that  when  fo  fine  an 
opportunity  of  engaging  was  in  their  power,  when  their  enemies 
were  hemmed  in  on  all  fides  both  by  their  horfe  and  their  foot,  they 
were  drawn  off  without  performing  any  thing  worthy  of  fuch  mighty 
preparations :  For,  to  this  very  day,  a  finer  army  of  Grecians  had 
never  appeared  in  the  field.  A  moft  gallant  figure  in  truth  it  made 
whilft  they  were  all  together  at  Nemea.  The  Lacedaemonians  were 
there  to  be  feen  with  the  whole  collected  force  of  their  Stale,  ac¬ 
companied 


an 
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companied  by  the  Arcadians,  and  Boeotians,  and  Corinthians,  and 


Sicyonians,  and  Pellenians,  and  Phliafians, 


Meg 


The 


troops  which  compofed  their  feveral  quotas  were  all  picked  men,  and 
were  judged  a  match  in  the  field  of  battle,  not  only  for  the  whole 
Argive  alliance,  but  the  addition  of  double  Arength.  This  great  ar¬ 
my  however,  laying  all  the  time  molt  heavy  imputations  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Agis,  drew  off,  and  were  difbanded  to  their  feveral  ha¬ 
bitations. 

On  the  other  part  alfo,  the  Argives  were  ft  ill  much  more  exafperated 
againft  thofc,  who  had  made  this  fufpenfion  without  public  autho¬ 
rity.  They  imagined  the  Lacedaemonians  had  efcaped  them  when 
they  had  the  fined  opportunity  of  firiking  a  blow,  inafmuch  as  the 
contefl:  muff  have  been  decided  under  the  very  walls  of  Argos,  and 
in  company  with  a  numerous  and  gallant  alliance.  And  hence,  upon 
their  return,  at  the  Charadrum,  the  place  where  the  crimes  commit¬ 
ted  in  an  expedition  are  adjudged  before  they  enter  the  city,  they 
were  beginning  to  flone  Thrafyllus,  who  flying  to  an  altar  efcapeth 
with  life  :  His  effeds  however  they  confifcated  to  public  ufe. 

But  after  this  came  up  the  Athenian  fuccour,  confiding  of  a  7. 
thoufand  heavy-armed  and  three  hundred  horfemen  commanded  by 
Laches  and  Nicoftratus.  The  Argives,  who  after  all  were  afraid  to 
break  the  agreement  with  the  Lacedemonians,  ordered  them  “  to  be 
“  gone  forthwith  j”  and,  tho’  they  requefted  a  conference,  refufed 
to  introduce  them  into  ^the  aflembly  of  the  people,  till  the  Manti- 
neans  and  Eleans,  who  were  not  yet  departed,  by  great  importunity 
obtained  a  compliance.  Here  the  *  Athenians,  in  the  prefence  of'.1-’ 


<7*i4 


etnbaffad 
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lies,  qyerred  that  “  the  fufpenfion  was  not  valid,  fince  agreed  to 
“  without  the  confent  of  the  body  of  the  confederates  ;  now  there - 
“  fore,  as  themfelvcs  were  come  up  opportunely  to  their  afliftancc, 
“  they  were  obliged  in  honour  to  prolecute  the  war.”  The  confe¬ 
derates  allowed  the  force  of  this  argument  j  and  the  whole  alliance, 
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except  the  Argives,  marched  inftantly  away  againft  Orchomenus  of 
Arcadia.  But  even  the  Argives,  tho’  they  ftayed  behind  at  firft, 
were  perfuaded  by  fuch  reafoning,  and  foon  after  went  alfo  to  take 
part  in  the  expedition.  Thus  united,  they  fat  down  before  and  be- 
iieged  Orchomenus.  They  made  feveral  aftaults  upon  it,  defirous  for 
other  reafons  to  get  it  into  their  hands,  but  more  particularly  be- 
caufe  the  hoflages  from  Arcadia  were  lodged  in  that  city  by  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

The  Orchomenians,  terrified  at  the  weaknefs  of  their  walls  and 
the  multitude  of  the  beliegers,  and  left  as  no  relief  appeared  they 
fhould  foon  be  exhaufted,  thought  proper  to  capitulate  on  thefe  con¬ 
ditions  —  “  to  be  received  into  the  confederacy ;  — to  give  hoftages 
“  of  their  own  body  ; « —  and,  to  deliver  up  to  the  Mantineans  thofe 
“  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  lodged  with  them.” 

Having  thus  got  polfefiion  of  Orchomenus,  the  confederates  in  the 
next  place  held  a  confultation,  “  againft  what  other  city  in  their  plan 
“  of  conqueft  they  fhould  next  proceed.”  The  Eleans  exhorted 
them  to  march  againft  Lepreum  ;  but  the  Mantineans  againft  Te¬ 
am!  the  Arrives  and  Athenians  adhered  to  the  Mantineans, 

k  ^ 

The  Eleans  upon  this  were  offended,  that  they  had  not  voted  for  the 
liege  of  Lepreum,  and  feparated  to  their  own  home.  But  the  reft 
of  the  confederates  fet  about  preparations  at  Mantinea,  as  fully  bent 

And  even  fome  of  the  citizens  of  Te- 
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on  the  fir 

gea  were  exerting  their  efforts  within  that  city  to  betray  it  to  them. 

But  the  Lacedemonians,  after  they  were  withdrawn  from  Argo 
in  purfuar.ee  ef  the  fufpenfion  of  arms  for  four  months,  laid  heavy 
chauies  upi  n  Arm  fi  r  not  conquering  Argos  at  l'o  fair  an  opportunity, 
f.iirt r  than  ever  they  had  reafon  to  expedt ;  —  tc  lincc  fo  numerous 
“  and  fo  gallant  a  hedv  of  conlederatcs  could  never  again  without 


“  '’•cater  dillitultv  be  affemblcd  together.”  And  when  afterwards 
the  news  arrived  that  Orchomenus  was  taken,  their  indignation  be¬ 
came  more  violent  than  ever.  In  fuch  a  ferment  they  inftantly  re- 

lolved, 
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folved,  tho’  not  confidently  with  the  calm  Lacedemonian  temper, 
that  “  his  houie  mud  needs  be  demoliflied  and  a  fine  of  *  one  hun- 
“  dred  thoufand  drachmas  be  impofed  upon  Agis.”  He  earnedly 
pleaded  againd  the  execution  of  the  fentence,  that  “  in  another  ex- 
“  pedition  he  would  purge  the  charge  by  fome  notable  fervice  to  the 
£C  State ;  if  not,  they  might  then  proceed  to  punidi  him  at  plca- 
“  fure.”  Upon  this  they  fufpended  the  fine  and  demolition,  but 
pafled  a  law  on  the  prefent  occafion,  fuch  as  never  before  had  been 
made  amongd  them:  For  they  eleded  a  committee  of  ten  Spartans 
to  attend  him  as  a  council,  without  whofe  concurrence  he  was  not 
permitted  to  lead  out  their  army  into  the  field. 

In  the  mean  time  a  mefiage  is  brought  them  from  their  friends  at 
Tegea,  that  “  unlefs  they  come  thither  with  the  utmod  expedition, 
“  Tegea  will  revolt  from  them  to  the  Argives  and  their  confederates, 
£t  and  is  only  not  revolted  already.” 

To  prevent  this,  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  drength  both  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  Llelots  is  levied  with  more  lharpnefs,  than  had  ever  been 
known  before  ;  and  taking  the  field  they  marched  to  Oredeum  of 
Maenalia.  An  order  was  fent  beforehand  to  their  Arcadian  allies  to 
afiemble  and  follow  them  dire&ly  towards  Tegea. 

But  when  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  drength  was  thus  marched  to 
Oredeum,  the  fixth  part  of  the  number,  confiding  of  the  more  aged 
and  younger  clades,  was  from  thence  again  difmided  to  Sparta  to 
take  upon  them  the  guard  of  that  place,  whild  the  red  of  their  mi¬ 
litary  force  marcheth  to  Tegea  :  and  not  long  after  their  Arcadian 
confederates  join  them. 

They  fent  alfo  to  Corinth,  to  the  Boeotians,  Phocians,  and  Locri- 
ans,  a  fummons  of  fpeedy  aid  into  the  Mantinean.  But  for  fome  of 
thefe  the  fummons  was  too  fliort ;  and  for  the  red  it  was  by  no 
means  an  eafy  tafk  to  take  the  field  in  feparate  bodies,  and  waiting 
for  their  mutual  junction,  to  force  their  pafiage  through  an  enemy’s 
country  ;  for  fuch  lay  between  to  obdrikt  their  advance  :  However, 
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7 if  armies  in 
Jigl't  if'  one 

another. 


they  were  earneftly  bent  to  attempt  it.  The  Lacedaemonians,  in  the 
mean  time,  inlarged  with  fuch  Arcadian  parties  as  were  already 
come  up,  marched  on  and  broke  into  the  Mantinean  ;  and  having 
formed  their  camp  near  the  temple  of  Hercules,  they  ravaged  the 
country. 

The  Argives  and  their  allies,  when  their  enemy  was  thus  in  fight, 
having  ported  themfelves  on  a  fpot  of  ground  by  nature  ftrong  and 
difficult  of  approach,  drew  up  in  order  as  ready  to  engage.  The  La¬ 
cedemonians  alfo  immediately  advanced  towards  them,  and  even 
approached  fo  near  as  within  the  cart  of  a  ftone  or  a  dart.  But  one 
of  the  old  experienced  Spart(ms}  perceiving  that  they  were  to 
attack  fo  difficult  a  port,  roared  out  aloud  to  Agis  1  that  “  he  was 
“  going  to  repair  one  evil  by  another  j”  as  if  by  his  preient  ill- 
iudged  eagernefs,  he  was  bent  on  making  reparation  for  his  cen- 
fured  retreat  from  Argos.  Upon  this,  either  ftruck  with  fuch  an 
exclamation,  or  whether  upon  a  fudden  his  own  thoughts  fug- 
gciled  to  him  a  different  conduit,  he  drew  off  his  army  again 
with  all  poffible  expedition  before  the  battle  could  be  joined.  And 
wheeling  from  thence  into  the  Tegeatis,  he  turned  a  rtream  of 
water  into  the  Mantinean,  about  which,  as  apt  to  do  great  damage 
to  the  lands  on  which  fide  foever  it  flowed,  the  Mantineans  and 
Tegeatae  are  eternally  at  blows.  It  was  his  fcheme,  to  draw 
down  the  Argives  and  their  allies  from  their  ftrong  port  on  the 
eminence  in  order  to  prevent  the  turning  of  this  ftream  fo  foon  as 
they  knew  it  was  in  agitation,  and  thus  to  gain  an  opportunity  of 
fighting  in  the  plain.  In  purluance  of  this,  he  halted  the  whole 


i  Plutarch  fa  vs  it  was  an  apothegm  of 
this  Agis,  that  haccda'monians  never  ask 
concerning;  their  enemies,  “  How  many 
14  me  they  ?  ”  hut,  4t  where  are  they?” 
And,  that  when  lie  was  hindered  from 
fighting  at  Mantinca,  he  faid,  “  They, 


tc  who  would  rule  over  many,  mufl 
u  fight  again  ft  many:”  And,  being 
asked  what  was  the  number  of  the  La¬ 
cedemonians,  he  replied,  “  Enow  to 
u  beat  towards.” 
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day  upon  the  Bream,  and  accompliBied  its  diverfion.  But  the  Ar- 
gives  and  their  allies,  furprifed  at  this  hidden  and  precipitate  retreat, 
had  been  at  firlb  unable  to  conjecture  what  it  meant.  At  length, 
when  the  enemy  was  totally  withdrawn,  and  quite  out  of  their  view, 
after  lying  inactively  in  their  polls  and  no  orders  received  for  a  pur- 
fuit,  they  began  a  fecond  time  to  lay  heavy  imputations  on  their  own 
commanders, — that  “  on  the  former  occafion  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  fairly  caught  near  Argos,  had  been  buffered  to  efcape;  that 
now  again,  tho’  they  were  openly  flying,  not  a  foul  muff  purfue 
them,  but  through  fhameful  indolence  their  enemies  are  preserved, 
and  themfelves  are  treacheroufly  betrayed.”  The  commanders, 
upon  the  firB  noife  of  thefe  clamours  were  highly  chagrined,  but 
afterwards  they  marched  them  down  from  the  eminence,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  into  the  plain  incamped  them  there,  as  determined  to  fight 
the  enemy.  The  day  following  the  Argives  and  allies  were  drawn 
up  to  be  in  readinefs  for  adtion  fliould  the  enemy  appear.  And  th 
Lacedaemonians,  marching  away  from  the  Bream  to  re-occupy  their 
former  camp  near  the  temple  of  Hercules,  on  a  fudden  perceived 
that  the  whole  body  of  their  foes  were  ready  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  and  had  quitted  their  ftrong  poll  on  the  eminence. 

At  this  crifis,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  ffruck  with  a  greater  afto- 
nifhment  than  the  memory  of  man  could  parallel.  For  now,  in  an 
interval  of  time  exceeding  Biort,  they  were  bound  to  get  every  tiling 
in  readinefs  for  fight :  Yet,  fuch  was  their  diligence,  that  in  an  in- 
ftant  they  were  formed  into  a  beautiful  array,  Agis  their  king  bluing 
all  the  neceffary  orders  according  to  the  law:  For,  when  a  king  lead- 
eth  their  armies,  all  orders  are  given  by  him.  FIc  himfeff  dcclareth 
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al-Offi 
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to  all  the  private  men  under  their  relpeCtive  commands.  The  or-  §  Enoma- 
ders,  when  any  fuch  arc  rjjquilite,  are  in  this  method  difperfed  and 
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circulated  with  the  greateft  expedition.  For  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
armies,  almoft  the  whole  foldiery,  few  only  excepted,  have  a  com¬ 
mand  afligned  in  regular  fubordination ;  and  the  care  of  executing  or¬ 
ders  is  incumbent  upon  numbers. 

In  their  prefent  array,  the  left  wing  con  filled  of  the  Skiritce,  who 
of  all  the  Lacedaemonians  ever  claim  this  poll  as  their  peculiar  right : 
Next  them  were  polled  the  Brafidean  foldiers  who  had  ferved  in 
Thrace,  accompanied  by  thofe  who  had  lately  been  honoured  with 
the  freedom  of  Sparta :  Then  along  the  line  were  regularly  polled  all 
the  troops  which  were  compofed  of  pure  Lacedaemonians :  Next  to 
them  Hood  the  Hereans  of  Arcadia ;  and  beyond  them  the  Maena- 
lians.  In  the  right  wing  were  the  Tegeataa,  but  in  the  utmoft  extent 
of  it  fome  few  Lacedaemonians.  Their  cavalry  was  equally  polled  on 
both  the  wings.  And  in  this  form  was  the  Lacedaemonian  difpofition 
made. 

On  the  fide  of  the  enemy,  the  Mantineans  had  the  right  wing, 
becaufe  the  bufinefs  fell  upon  their  ground  :  Next  to  them  were 
the  allies  from  Arcadia :  Then  a  picked  body  of  Argives,  to  the 
number  of  a  thoufand,  who  long  had  been  exercifed  in  the  lludy  of 
arms  in  the  public  fchool  at  Argos ;  and  next  to  them  flood  the  reft 
of  the  Argive  forces :  Thefe  were  followed  by  their  own  confederates, 
the  Cleoneans  and  Orneatax  The  Athenians  -were  ranged  in  the 

«  o 

outermoft  body,  and  compofed  the  left  wing,  fupported  by  their  own 
cavalry.  Such  v/as  the  order  and  difpofition  on  both  fides. 

The  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians  had  the  appearance  of  fuperior 
numbers.  But  exactly  to  write  the  number  either  of  the  feveral  bo¬ 
dies  on  each  fide,  or  of  their  whole  force,  I  own  myfclf  unable. 
The  amount  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  not  known,  becaufe  of  the 
profound  fecrecy  obferved  in  their  polity;  and  the  amount  of  their 
enemies,  becaufe  of  the  oflentation  ordinary  to  mankind  in  magnify¬ 
ing  their  own  ftrength,  hath  been  Hill  dilbelieved.  However  from 
the  following  computation,  an  inquirer  may  difeover  the  number 

of 
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of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  on  this  occafion  were  drawn  up  in  the 


held. 


Betides  the  Skirite,  who  were  in  number  fix  hundred,  feven  bat¬ 


talions  were  in  this  engagement. 


np antes ;  and  m  every  company ,  four  pi 


Now  in  every  battalion  there  were 


In  the  fir  ft  rank 


ph 


In  regard  to  depth  they 


When 


—  -  ^  I  y 

were  not  equally  formed,  as  every  colonel  determined  the  depth  at  his 
own  private  difcretion,  but  generally  they  were  drawn  up  eight  deep. 

The  front-line  of  their  whole  force,  excepting  the  Skiriue,  coniiiled 
of  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  men  \ 

the  engage¬ 
ment  was  employed  by  the  feveral  commanders  in  animating  the  fol- 
diers  under  their  refpedtive  orders. 

To  the  Mantineans  it  was  urged - That  “  the  points,  for  which 

they  were  going  to  fight,  were  their  country  and  their  future  fate, 
“  either  rule  or  flavery ;  that  of  rule,  whofe  fweets  they  had  known, 

they  might  not  be  diverted,  and  that  they  might  never  feel  again 

-  It  was  “  for  their  ancient  fovereignty,  and 

•  •  i  i  i  1  .  ,  .  _ 
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"  what  flavery  is.” 
To  the  Arrives 


j  ss  S  ' 

“  the  equal  ihare  of  dignity  they  had  once  enjoyed  in  Peloponnclus, 
<c  now  timely  to  prevent  an  eternal  fubmiflion  to  fuch  Ioffes,  and  earn 
“  revenge  for  the  many  injuries  a  neighbouring  State ,  unrelenting  in 
“  its  enmity,  had  done  them. 


2  The  Lacedaemonian  mora  or  brigade 
con fi fled  of  four  lochi  or  battalions  r—  2048 

men.  For  a  loebos  or  battalion  confiftcd  of 
four  pcnit'cyTies  or  companies  =  512  men  ; 
a  pcnieccjly  or  nnpany  of  four  aiomatUe  or 
platoons  128  men;  and  each  cnomatia  or 
platoon  conhfted  ot  32.  This  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  '1  hucydides,  who  computes  the 
platoon  by  4  m  front  and  8  in  depth.  The 
platoon  confided  therefore  of  32,  which  x 

by  4  --  x  28  the  number  of  a  company. 


winch  alfo  x  by  4  =  512  the  number  rf  a. 
battalion.  The  number  of  battalions  v/.r 
feven,  which  fliews  the  number  ci  the  La¬ 
cedemonians  to  have  been  3584  ;  and  then, 
with  the  addition  of  6 00  blhiur  who 


were  pofled  on  the  left,  .  h.r. 


f  * 


in  the  whole  to  4184.  men. 
whole  front  line  - 
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Bat,  to  the  Athenians— —  That  “  in  honour  they  were  obliged  to 
11  fignalize  their  valour  in  a  confpicuou's  manner,  in  the  company  of 
“  numerous  and  gallant  allies :  That,  fhould  they  gain  a  victory  over 
“  the  Lacedaemonians  on  Peloponnefian  ground,  their  own  empire 
“  would  be  eflablifhed  and  inlarged,  and  no  enemy  would  ever  again 
tc  prefume  to  invade  their  territories.” 

And  in  this  manner  were  the  Argives  and  their  confederates  ani¬ 
mated  to  the  fight. 

But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  encouraging  one  another,  and  during 
martial  drains  injoined  by  their  difcipline,  like  men  of  bravery  as 
they  were,  each  animated  his  neighbour  with  a  recital  of  the  gallant 
a£ts  they  had  performed  together.  They  were  perfons  who  knew, 
that  a  long  experience  in  the  toils  of  war  conduceth  more  to  pre- 
fervation  than  a  fhort  verbal  harangue  how  finely  fo  ever  de¬ 
livered. 

And  now  the  armies  were  mutually  approaching.  The  Argives 
and  their  allies  advanced  in  a  brisk  and  angry  manner ;  but  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  moved  flowly  forwards  to  the  found  of  many  flutes,  the 
mufic  which  their  laws  ordain  ;  not  from  any  religious  motive,  but 
for  advancing  with  equal  heps,  keeping  time  with  the  notes  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  diforders  in  the  ranks,  accidents  very  frequent  in  large  armies 
whilft  drawing  to  an  encounter  3. 

But 


3  Milton  hath  made  ufe  of  this  Lacedae¬ 
monian  march  to  adorn  and  raifc  his  own 
noble  poetry.  It  was  full  and  ftrong  in  his 
imagination,  when  he  wrote  the  following 
lines.  Paradije  Lojly  Look  1. 

—  Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  folt  recorders;  fuch  as  rais’d 
To  height  of  noblcfl  temper  Heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle  ;  and  in  (lead  of  rage, 


Deliberate  valour  breath’d,  firm,  and  un¬ 
mov'd 

With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  re¬ 
treat  ; 

Nor  wanting 

With  folemn 
and  chacc 

Anguifh,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  fur¬ 
row,  and  pain, 

From  moitalor  immortal  minds.  Thus 
they 

Breathing 


pow’r  to  mitigate  and  fwnge, 
touches,  troubled  thoughts 

O 
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But  during  the  approach,  Agis  the  king  bethought  himfelf  of 
making  a  new  difpolition.  —  It  is  the  conftant  cafe  with  all  armies, 
that  upon  the  right  their  wings,  whilft  they  approach  one  another, 
extend  themfelves  too  far,  fo  that  conftantly  on  both  fides  the  left 
wing  is  over-reached  and  flanked  by  the  enemy’s  right.  This  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  dread  every  foldier  lieth  under  of  being  expofed  on 
his  unarmed  fide,  which  maketh  him  eager  to  get  it  covered  by  the 
lhield  of  the  next  perfon  on  his  right,  and  pofitive  that  a  firm  clofing 
together  in  this  manner  will  render  them  impenetrable  to  the  fhock 
of  the  enemy.  This  turn  of  the  body  is  firft:  begun  by  the  right- 
hand  man  of  the  whole  front,  and  is  the  refult  of  his  conftant  care 
to  lhift  his  defencclefs  fide  from  the  aim  of  the  foe  j  and  the  dread  of 
being  in  the  fame  manner  expofed  obligeth  all  the  reft  to  follow  his 
motion.  And  thus,  in  the  prelent  approach,  the  Mantineans  in  their 
wing  had  far  over-reached  the  Skiritce  :  but  the  Lacedaemonians  and 


Tegeatte  had  done  fo  more  in  regard  to  the  Athenians,  in  proportion 

fearing  left  the 

left  wing  of  the  Lacedaemonians  might  be  quite  furrounded,  and 
judging  that  the  Mantineans  quite  too  far  over-reached  them,  fent 
orders  to  the  Skirit®  and^Brafideans  to  wheel  away  from  the  fpot  where 
they  were  firft  polled,  and  fill  up  the  extremity  of  the  line  fo  as  to 
render  it  equal  to  the  Mantineans  :  And  to  fupply  the  void  thus  made, 
he  ordered  from  the  right  wing  two  battalions ,  commanded  by  gene¬ 
ral-officers,  Hipponoi'das  and  Ariftocles,  to  repair  thither  and  falling 


as  they  exceeded  them  in  numbers.  —  Agis  therefore, 


Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought 

Mov’d  on  in  filence  to  foft  pipes,  that 
charm’d 

Their  painful  fleps  o’er  the  burnt  foil : 
and  now 

Advanc’d  in  view,  they  {land,  a  horrid 
front 

Of  dreadful  length,  and  dazling  arm?,  in 
guife 

VOL.  11. 


Of  warriors  old  with  order’d  fpcar  and 
fhield, 

Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty 
Chief 

Had  to  impofe:  he  through  the  armed 
files 

Darts  his  experienc’d  eye,  and  foon  t ra¬ 
ver  fc 

The  whole  battalion  views  their  older  due. 

A  a 
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in  to  clofe  up  the  ranks ;  judging,  that  their  own  right  would  flill  be 
more  than  fufficient  to  execute  their  parts,  and  the  wing  oppofed  to 
the  Mantineans  might  by  this  difpofition  be  properly  firengthened. 
But  as  he  ifliied  thefe  orders  in  the  very  onfet  and  clofe  of  battle,  it 
happened  that  Arifiocles  and  Hipponoi'das  abfolutely  refufed  to  change 
their  pod  (tho’  for  fuch  difobedience,  as  apparently  the  refult  of 
cowardice,  they  were  afterwards  banilhed  from  Sparta) ;  and,  before 
the  new  difpofition  could  be  compleated,  the  enemy  had  begun  to 
charge.  Upon  the  refufal  of  thefe  two  battalions  to  change  their 
pod,  Agis  countermanded  thofe  marching  to  firengthen  the  Skiritas 
to  their  former  places,  who  now  were  unable  to  fall  into  the  ranks 
or  clofe  together  with  thofe  whom  they  had  quitted  :  But  on  this  oc- 
cafion  more  remarkably  than  ever,  the  Lacedaemonians,  tho’  in  all 
refpedls  outdone  in  the  military  art,  gave  fignal  proofs  of  their  fupe- 
riority  in  true  manly  valour. 

For,  to  come  to  particulars,  when  once  they  were  at  blows  with 
the  enemy,  the  right  wing  of  the  Mantineans  routs  their  Skiritae  and 
Brafideans.  Then  the  fame  Mantineans,  fupported  by  their  confe¬ 
derates  and  the  thoufand  picked  Argives,  falling  in  at  the  void  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  line  which  was  not  yet  filled  up,  did  great  execution 
upon  them  :  For  taking  them  in  flank  they  intirely  broke  them,  drove 
them  for  Ihclter  among  their  carriages,  and  made  a  daughter  of  the 
old  men  who  were  appointed  for  their  guard.  And  in  this  quarter 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  clearly  vanquished. 

But  in  the  other  quarters,  and  efpecially  in  the  centre  where  Agis 
the  king  was  polled,  and  round  him  the  horfe-guards  Ailed  ‘The  three 
hundred ,  falling  upon  thofe  troops,  which  were  compofed  of  the  elder 
Argives  and  them  which  are  called  the  Pentelochi,  and  upon  the  Cleo- 
neans  and  Or  neat  a;  and  thofe  Athenians  who  ranked  along  with  them, 
they  broke  them  in  an  inflant,  lb  that  many  of  them  durfl  not  fland 
to  exchange  a  blow,  but  fo  foon  as  they  felt  the  Lacedaemonian  Ihock 
turned  about  at  once,  and  others  were  trampled  ueder  foot  in  the  great 
hurry  they  were  in  to  fecure  their  efcapc.  But 
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But  when  the  main  body  of  the  Argives  and  their  allies  was  in  this 
quarter  routed,  their  foot  on  both  the  flanks  were  inftantly  difcom- 
fited.  Now  alfo  the  right  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatae,  by 
the  advantage  of  fuperior  numbers,  had  over-reached  and  incompaf- 

fed  the  Athenians.  Thefe  now  on  all  hands  were  befet  with  danger; 
in  this  quarter  they  were  furrounded  by  their  enemies,  in  another 
they  were  already  vanquished :  And  they  muft  have  fufFered  the  moft 
of  any  part  of  the  army,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exxellent  Support 
their  own  cavalry  gave  them.  It  happened  alfo,  that  Agis,  when 
he  perceived  that  the  Mantineans  and  the  thoufand  Argives  had  got  the 
better  on  the  left,  commanded  the  whole  army  to  wheel  off  to  the 
Support  of  the  vanquished.  And  whilft  this  was  executing,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  laid  hold  of  the  interval,  which  this  motion  of  the  enemy  and 
their  drawing  off  from  around  them  occafioned,  to  fecure  their  own 
efcape  without  any  opposition,  accompanied  by  the  Argives  who  were 
alfo  vanquished  with  them. 

But  the  Mantineans,  and  thofe  who  fought  in  company  with  them, 
and  the  picked  band  of  Argives,  were  now  no  longer  intent  on  pref- 
fing  upon  their  adverfaries ;  but,  perceiving  their  own  fide  to  be  com- 
pleatly  vanquished,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  approaching  to  their  at¬ 
tack,  they  turned  about  and  fled.  Yet  numbers  of  them  perifhed, 
and  thofe  chiefly  Mantineans ;  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  picked 
band  of  Argives  compleated  their  efcape. 

The  flight  however  was  not  precipitate,  nor  the  diftance  to  a  place 
of  Safety  great.  For  the  Lacedaemonians,  till  the  enemy  flieth,  main¬ 
tain  their  combats  with  long  and  fteddy  toil ;  but  after  a  rout  purfue 
them  neither  long  nor  far. 

And  thus,  or  very  nearly  thus,  was  the  procedure  of  the  whole 
battle,  the  greateft  that  for  many  ages  had  been  fought  amongft  Gre¬ 
cians,  and  where  the  competition  lay  between  moft  renowned  and 
flourishing  States.  The  Lacedemonians,  amafling  together  the  arms 
of  their  enemies  who  had  been  Slain,  immediately  eredted  a  trophy, 
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and  rifled  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  They  alfo  took  up  their  own  dead 
and  carried  them  to  Tegea,  where  they  received  the  rights  of  fepul- 
ture ;  and  alfo  delivered  upon  truce  the  flain  of  their  enemy.  There 
fell  of  the  Argives  and  Orneatae  and  Cleoneuns  feven  hundred,  and 
two  hundred  of  the  Mantineans ;  two  hundred  alfo  of  the  Athenians 
including  the  /Eginetae  and  their  feveral  commanders.  On  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  fide- — as  the  confederates  were  never  hard  prefed,  what  lofs 
they  fuffered  is  lcarcely  deferving  of  notice ;  and  the  exadt  number 
of  their  own  dead  it  is  difficult  to  difeover;  but  it  was  reported  to 
have  been  about  three  hundred. 

When  a  battle  was  certainly  to  be  fought,  Pleifionax  the  other 
king  marched  cut  to  their  fupport  with  the  whole  body  of  citizens, 
both  old  men  and  youths.  But  when  he  was  advanced  as  far  as  Te¬ 
gea,  he  received  the  news  of  a  victory,  and  returned  to  Sparta.  The 
Lacedemonians  alfo  fent  meflengers  to  countermand  their  allies  from 

Corinth,  and  from  without  the  Ifhmus.  And, 
turned  to  Sparta,  after  giving  difmiffion  to  their  allies,  as  the  Car- 
neian  folemnities  were  at  hand,  they  celebrate  the  fcflival.  The  im¬ 
putation  alfo  of  cowardice,  at  that  time  laid  to  their  charge  by  the 
ref  of  Greece,  becaule  of  their  misfortune  at  Sphaderia,  and  fome 
ether  infances  of  impolitic  and  dilatory  condud,  by  this  one  adion 
they  compleatly  purged  away.  Now  it  was  determined,  that  their 
deprefion  had  been  merely  the  refult  of  fortune,  but  that  in  inward 
bravery  they  were  fill  themfelves. 

The  day  before  this  battle  was  fought,  it  happened  that  the  Epi- 
daurians,  with  the  whole  of  their  f  rength,  had  made  an  incurfion 
into  Argia  as  left  defencelefs,  and  had  done  great  execution  on  the 
guards  left  behind  at  the  general  march  of  the  Argives. 

Fpidauruj.  Three  thou  find  heavy-armed  Eleans,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Manti¬ 
neans,  came  up  after  the  battle ;  as  did  alfo  a  thoufand  Athenians  to 
join  the  former  body;  upon  which  the  whole  alliance  marched  im¬ 
mediately  againf  Epidaurus,  whilf  the  Lacedaemonians  were  fo- 

lemnizing 
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lemnizing  the  Carneian  feftival.  After  an  equal  diflribution  of  the 
work,  they  began  to  raile  a  circumvallation  around  that  city.  The 
reft  indeed  foon  defifted,  but  the  Athenians  conformably  to  their 
orders  compleated  theirs  round  the  eminence,  on  which  flood  the 
temple  of  Juno.  To  guard  this  work  the  whole  alliance  left  behind 
a  fufficient  number  draughted  from  their  feveral  bodies,  and  then 
departed  to  their  refpedlive  homes :  And  the  fummer  was  now  at 
an  end. 

In  the  firft  commencement  of  the  fucceeding  winter,  and  after  the  Lacedxmo 
celebration  of  the  Carneian  feftival,  the  Lacedaemonians  immediately  man'" 
took  the  held,  and  advancing  as  far  as  Tegea  fent  from  thence  to 
Argos  propofals  for  an  accommodation.  There  was  already  in  that 
city  a  party  in  their  intelligence,  who  were  alfo  bent  on  overturning 
the  popular  government  at  Argos ;  and,  fince  the  event  of  the  late 
fatal  battle,  they  were  enabled  to  ule  more  cogent  arguments  to  per- 
luade  the  many  into  the  accommodation.  Their  fcheme  was,  firft 
to  enter  into  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  preparatory  to  an  alli¬ 
ance  offenfive  and  defenfive,  which  was  next  in  agitation  ;  and,  this 
point  carried,  then  immediately  to  execute  their  plot  againft  the 
people . 

Lichas  fon  of  Arccfilaus,  the  public  hoft  of  the  Argives,  accord¬ 
ingly  arriveth  at  Argos,  charged  to  make  two  demands  in  the  name 
of  the  Lacedaemonians:  the  one,  “  whether  war  be  ftill  their  option  r” 
the  other,  <c  how?  if  their  choice  be  peace.”  Upon  this  a  flrong 
debate  arofe,  for  Alcibiades  was  prefent.  But  the  party,  who  a  died 
in  the  Lacedaemonian  intereft,  prevailed  with  the  Argives  to  accept 
their  propofals  of  an  accommodation,  which  were  as  followeth  : 


li 


“  THUS  refolved  by  the  Lacedaemonian  council  to  compound 
with  the  Argives - 


Preliminaries 

If /uteri  I  a- 
ccdxmomans 

“  Thcfe  to  reftore  their  children  to  the  Orchomenians,  and  their  "••''Argives. 
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Mamalians 
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“  citizens  now  detained  at  Mantinea,  to  evacuate  Epidaurus  and  de- 
<£  molifli  their  works. 

tc  And  the  Athenians,  if  they  will  not  quit  Epidaurus,  to  be  de- 
“  dared  enemies  to  the  Argives  and  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  to 
“  the  confederates  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  to  the  confederates  of 
“  the  Argives. 

“  And  if  the  Lacedemonians  have  in  their  power  any  young  men, 

to  releafe  them  to  all  the  States. 

“  In  relation  to  the  God  4,  we  confent  that  an  oath  be  adminiflered 
“  to  the  Epidaurians,  and  we  grant  the  form  to  be  preferibed  by  the 
“  Arg-ives. 

“  The  States  of  Peloponnefus,  both  frnall  and  great,  to  be, 
<c  none  excepted,  free,  according  to  their  own  primitive  con- 
“  ftitutions. 

“  And  if  any  State  without  Peloponnefus  fhall  enter  offenfively 
“  into  the  lands  of  Peloponnefus,  fuccours  to  be  united,  in  purfu- 
“  ance  of  a  general  confult  of  Peloponnefians  about  the  determinate 
“  and  mofl  expedient  methods. 

“  All  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians  whatever  without  Pe- 
cc  loponnefus  fliali  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  thole  of  the  Lacedat- 
“  monians  and  thofe  of  the  Argives  enjoy,  each  remaining  in  free 
“  poffeffion  of  their  territories. 

“  Thefe  articles  to  be  communicated  to  the  confederates,  and  ra- 
“  tification  to  be  made,  if  they  approve.  If  different  methods  feem 
tc  advileable  to  the  confederates,  all  parties  to  deiift  and  return  di- 
“  redly  home.” 

Thefe  propolals,  by  way  of  preliminary,  the  Argives  accepted  • 
and  the  army  of  the  Lacedemonians  was  drawn  off  from  Tegea  to 
their  own  home.  And  afterwards,  in  the  courfe  of  mutual  negotia- 

4  The  Pythian  Apollo.  This  article  the  vi&im,  related  in  the  tranfa&ions  of 
fecins  defigned  to  adjuft  the  quarrel  about  the  laft  year. 


tion, 
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tion,  the  fame  party  at  Argos  prevailed  upon  their  countrymen  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  alliance  with  the  Mantineans  and  Eleans,  and  even 
with  the  Athenians,  and  to  ftrike  up  a  peace  and  an  alliance  of- 
fenfive  and  defenfive  with  the  Lacedemonians.  The  tenor  of  it 
was  this  : 


CC 
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“  RE  S  O  LVE  D  thus  by  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Argives  on  Alliance  le- 
a  peace  and  an  alliance  offenftve  and  defenfive  for  the  term  of  trwc,Z Argos 

r  and  Sparta. 

fifty  years. 

“  They  fhall  do  juftice  to  each  other  reciprocally,  with  impar¬ 
tiality  and  equity,  according  to  their  feveral  forms  of  law. 

“  The  other  States  in  Peloponnefus,  comprehended  in  this  peace 
and  alliance,  fhall  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws 
their  own  independence,  holding  the  fame  territories,  doing 
juftice  with  impartiality  and  with  equity,  according  to  their  feveral 
forms  of  law. 


“  All  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians  whatever  without  Pe- 
“  loponnefus  fhall  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  with  the  Lacedemonians 
“  themfelvesj  and  the  Argive  confederates  fhall  enjoy  the  fame 
“  with  the  Argives  themfelves  j  each  holding  their  refpedtive  ter- 

“  ritories. 


CC 

CC 

n 


“  If  a  joint-expedition  be  at  any  time  requifite,  a  confutation 
to  be  held  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Argives  about  the  de¬ 


terminate  and  moft  expedient  methods  of  iffuing 


orders  to  the  reft 


of  the  alliance. 


“  But  if  any  controverfy  arife  between  the  States ,  either  thofe 
“  within  or  thofe  without  Peloponnefus,  either  concerning  their 
“  boundaries  or  any  other  point,  it  fhall  be  determined  by  judges. 

“  And  if  any  confederate  State  have  a  difpute  with  another  State 
bt  they  fhall  go  with  a  reference  to  that  State ,  which  to  the  con- 
“  tending  States  (hall  be  thought  moft  impartial  :  Private  perfons 

“  however 
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“  however  to  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  that  State  to  which  they  are 
“  fubjeft.” 


“  concurrence.” 


This  peace  and  fuch  an  alliance  was  now  perfected ;  and  the  reci¬ 
procal  damages  of  war  and  all  other  offences  were  now  buried  in 
oblivion.  And  having  already  fettled  all  points  to  general  fatisfac- 
tion,  they  concurred  in  a  fuffrage  “  to  receive  no  herald  nor  embafly 
“  from  the  Athenians,  ’till  they  were  withdrawn  out  of  Pelopon- 
“  nefus,  and  had  given  up  their  fortifications  at  Epidaurus  j”  and 
farther  “  for  the  future  to  make  neither  peace  nor  war  but  with  joint 

Their  attention  was  alio  extended  to  objedts  more 
remote  j  and  in  conjunction,  they  difpatched  embaffadors  to  the  cities 
in  Thrace  and  to  Perdiccas,  and  feduced  Perdiccas  to  fwear  adherence 
to  their  league.  Not  that  he  inftantly  declared  his  revolt  from  the 
Athenians ;  but  he  was  bent  on  accomplishing  it,  ever  flnee  he  faw 

the  Argives  had  done  it:  For  he  was  oiiginally  defeended  from  Ar¬ 
gos.  They  renewed  alfo  their  ancient  oaths  to  the  Chalcideans,  and 
ftrengthened  them  by  the  addition  of  new. 

Epidaurus.  The  Argives  alfo  difpatched  an  embafly  to  the  Athenians,  requiring 

them  to  quit  the  works  they  had  raifed  at  Epidaurus.  The  latter, 
fenflble  that  their  foldiers  there  were  but  a  handful  of  men  when 
compared  with  thofc  who  were  affociated  with  them  in  that  fervice, 
fent  Demoflhenes  to  draw  them  off.  Pfe,  upon  his  arrival  pretend¬ 
ing  to  folemnize  fome  martial  game  without  the  fort  refs,  when  the 
reft  of  the  garrifon  was  gone  out  to  the  fpcdljcle,  barred  faft  the 
gates.  And  afterwards  the  Athenians,  having  renewed  the  peace 
with  them,  furrendcred  the  fortifications  they  had  raifed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Epidaurians. 

When  the  Argives  had  in  this  manner  gone  off  from  the  alliance, 


Mantineiuis. 


the  Mantineans  alfo,  who  at  flrft  flood  out,  finding  at  length  that 
without  the  Argiyes  they  could  do  nothing  of  themfelves,  thought 

proper 
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proper  to  accommodate  their  difputes  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and 

refigned  their  command  over  the  cities  of  Arcadia.  The  Lacede- 

/ 

monians  alfo  and  Argives,  to  the  number  of  a  thoufand  each, 
marched  in  company  to  Sicyon  ;  where,  principally  by  the  prefence 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  the  government  was  fhifted  into  the  hands 
of  a  fmaller  number.  And  after  tranfading  fuch  points  in  concert, 
they  foon  procured  the  demolition  of  the  popular  government  at  Ar¬ 
gos,  and  an  oligarchy,  fuited  to  the  Lacedemonian  model,  was 
ereded  in  its  dead. 

As  the  winter  was  now  in  its  clofe,  thefe  tranfadions  ran  out 
nearly  into  the  fpring  ;  and  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war  expired. 


Dctt:o:re r«*v 

overturned  ai 

Argos. 


YEAR  XV. 


IN  the  following  fummer,  the  Didideans  of  Athos  revolted  from  Before  chrift 
the  Athenians  to  the  Chalcideans :  And  the  Lacedemonians  re-fettled  41 7‘ 

the  date  of  Achaia,  which  for  a  time  had  been  under  a  management 
not  agreeable  to  them. 

The  people  of  Argos  alfo,  combining  gradually  together  and  re-  SeMtien  at 
fuming  their  fpirits,  made  an  aflault  upon  the  few.  They  waited  for  ArS05, 
a  favourable  opportunity,  ’till  the  feftival  of  the  naked  games  was  ce¬ 
lebrating  at  Lacedaemon.  A  battle  was  fought  within  the  precinds 
of  Argos,  in  which  the  people  was  the  vidor.  Some  of  their  oppon¬ 
ents  they  flew,  and  others  they  doomed  to  perpetual  exile.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  when  their  adherents  implored  their  fuccour,  were 
too  dilatory  in  moving  ;  but  at  laft  they  adjourned  the  games,  and 
marched  away  to  their  fupport.  And  hearing  when  they  were  come 
to  Tegea  that  “  the  few  were  vanquifhed,”  they  determined  to  pro¬ 
ceed  no  farther,  maugre  all  the  intreaties  of  the  new  exiles ;  but,  ic- 
treating  forthwith  to  Sparta,  they  refumed  the  celebration  of  the  games. 

Yet,  being  afterwards  attended  by  deputations  from  thofc  in  Argos,  as 
well  as  by  fuch  as  had  been  lately  baniflied,  in  the  pre fence  of  the  whole 

Vol.  II.  B  b  Lonlr- 
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confederacy,  after  many  arguments  had  been  urged  on  both  Tides,  they 
came  to  a  refolution,  that  “  the  Argives  in  the  city  were  guilty  of 
“  injuflice and  a  decree  was  pafled  that  “  they  fhould  march  againft 
“  Argos.”  But  after  all,  their  proceedings  were  dilatory  and  remifs. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  Argos,  dreading  the  Laceda?mo- 
nian  ftrength,  and  re-addreffing  themfelves  again  to  Athens  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  alliance,  and  proceeding  to  execute  a  plan  which  they 
thought  the  ftrongeft  expedient  of  prefervation,  built  long  walls  quite 
down  to  the  Tea,  that  in  cafe  they  fliould  be  blocked  up  by  land,  all 
proper  ftipplies  might  be  thrown  into  the  city  by  fea,  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  Athenians.  To  this  fcheme  of  new  fortifications 
fome  cities  alfo  of  Peloponnefus  were  privy  underhand.  The 
whole  body  of  Argives  without  diftindtion,  the  citizens,  their  wives 

4 

and  their  fervant?,  forwarded  the  work  ;  and  from  Athens  they 
were  fupplied  with  carpenters  and  mafons.  And  here  the  fum- 
mer  ended. 


Winter  now  fucceeding,  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  advertifed  of 
thefe  new  fortifications,  marched  their  forces  againft  Argos,  their 
own  and  all  thofe  of  their  allies,  excepting  the  Corinthian.  Some 
new  projects  in  their  favour  were  now  alfo  in  agitation  within  Argos 
itfelf.  The  whole  army  was  commanded  by  Agis  the  fon  of  Archi- 
damus  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  new  turns  they  expedled 
for  their  fervice  took  not  effedt  within  the  city  :  But  they  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  new-eredfed  walls,  and  levelled  them  with 
the  ground.  They  alfo  took  Hyfiae  a  town  in  Argia  j  and,  having 
put  all  the  freemen  found  within  that  place  to  the  fword,  they  drew 
off  and  difperfed  to  their  feveral  cities. 

After  this  the  Argives  marched  their  force  into  Phliafia ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  ravaging  that  diftridt,  becaufe  the  exiles  from  Argos  had  met  with 
a  reception  there,  they  again  retired :  For  many  of  thofe  exiles  had 
taken  up  their  refidence  at  Phlius. 


In 
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In  the  fame  winter,  the  Athenians,  exafperated  againft  Perdiccas, 
prevented  all  manner  of  importations  into  Macedonia.  They 
charged  him  “  with  taking  part  in  the  late  treaty  confirmed  by  the 
C£  fandtion  of  oaths  between  the  Argives  and  Lacedaemonians ;  that 
“  farther,  when  they  had  made  great  preparations  againft  the  Chal- 
“  cideans  of  Thrace  and  Amphipolis,  and  Nicias  the  fon  of  Nice- 
“  ratus  was  appointed  to  command  in  that  fervice,  he  had  violated 
“  his  obligations  to  adt  in  concert,  and  that  expedition  came  to  no- 
“  thing,  purely  through  his  feceffion  :  He  was  therefore  an  enemy 
“  to  Athens.” 

The  winter  expired  in  this  manner;  and  with  it  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  war  came  alfo  to  an  end. 

YEAR  XVI. 

WHEN  fummer  came  on,  Alcibiades  with  twenty  fail  arrived 
at  Argos,  where  he  feized  three  hundred  of  the  citizens,  whofe  fide¬ 
lity  to  the  Athenians,  and  adherence  to  the  Lacedaemonian  intereft 
was  dill  fufpedted.  And  thefe  the  Athenians  fecured  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands,  which  were  fubjedt  to  their  dominion. 

The  Athenians  alfo  undertook  the  reduction  of  Melos  with  a  na¬ 
val  force,  confiding  of  thirty  fail  of  Athenians,  fix  of  Chians,  and 
two  of  Lefbians,  on  board  of  which  were  tranfported  twelve  hundred 
heavy-armed  Athenians,  three  hundred  archers,  and  twenty  who 
drew  the  bow  on  horfeback.  The  number  alfo  of  their  dependents 
from  the  continent  and  iflands  which  attended  was  about  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  heavy-armed.  The  Melians  5  are  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  ; 

5  The  original  of  this  colony  is  curious  44  of  the  Athenians  at  Brauron,  a  mixed 
according  to  the  account  given  of  it  by  44  breed  was  the  confcqucncc ;  whom,  as 

Plutarch - 44  When  the  Tyrrhenes  were  “  half-barbarians,  the  Athenians  diovc  out 

44  matters  of  Lemnos  and  Imbrus,  and  4<  of  the  ifles.  Thus  exiled,  they  repaired 
44  made  a  practice  of  ravifhing  the  wives  44  to  Txiunis,  and  were  ufcfui  to  the 
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nians ;  and  had  therefore  refufed  to  receive  law  from  the  Athenians, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  iflands  received  it. 
At  firlt  however  they  had  obferved  a  ftridt  neutrality  ;  but  in  procefs 
of  time,  when  the  Athenians  by  ravaging  their  country  would  have 
obliged  them  to  a<ft  offenfively,  they  openly  took  part  in  the  war 
againft  them. 

With  a  force  fo  flrong  as  hath  been  defcribed  Cleomedes  the  fon 
of  Lycomedes  and  Tifias  the  fon  of  Tifimachus  landed  and  incamped 
upon  the  ifland.  Yet,  before  they  proceeded  to  hoflilities,  they  fent 
a  deputation  from  the  army  to  demand  a  conference,  whom  the  Me- 
lians  refufed  to  introduce  into  the  affembly  of  the  people,  but  in  the 
prefence  only  of  the  magiflrates  and  the  fio  commanded  them  to 
deliver  their  inflrudtions.  Upon  this  the  Athenian  deputation  ex- 
preffed  themfelves  as  followeth : 


‘  Spartans  in  their  war  againft  the  Helots. 

‘  They  were  afterwards  rewarded  for  their 
good  fervices  with  the  freedom  of  Sparta 
‘  and  liberty  of  intermarriage.  Yet,  not 
c  being  allowed  the  honour  of  ferving  the 
offices  of  the  ftate  cr  a  feat  in  the  coun- 
i  cil,  they  became  afterwards  fufpeffed, 
as  caballing  together  for  bad  defigns  and 
‘  projecting  to  overthrow  the  conftitution. 
‘  The  Lacedaemonians  therefore  appre- 
‘  hended  tliem  all,  and  throwing  them 
‘  into  prifon,  kept  them  confined  under  a 
‘  ftrong  guard,  till  they  could  find  out  clear 
c  and  inconteftable  evidence  againft  them. 

‘  The  wives  of  the  prifoners  came  in  a 
*  body  to  the  prifon,  and  after  much  prayer 
‘  and  mtreaty  were  at  length  admitted  by 
‘  the  guaid  to  the  fight  and  difeourfe  of 
<  their  husbands.  When  once  they  had 
‘  gained  accefis,  they  ordered  tliem  imme- 
1  diatcly  to  ftrip  and  change  clothes  with 
them,  to  leave  them  their  own,  and 


“  dreffed  in  thofe  of  their  wives  to  make 
“  their  efcape  direCtly  in  that  difguife. 

It  was  done  ;  the  women  ftaid  behind, 
<c  determined  to  endure  whatever  might 
“  be  the  confequence ;  and  the  guards  de- 
“  ceived  by  appearances  let  out  the  hus- 
u  bands  inffead  of  the  wives.  They 
“  marched  off  and  feized  Taygeta,  then 
6t  feduced  the  Helots  to  revolt  and  promifed 
u  to  fupport  them,  which  ftruck  a  great 
“  terror  amongft  the  Spartans.  They  fent 
u  to  treat  with  them,  and  made  up  the 
“  matter  on  thefe  conditions ;  that  they 
“  fhould  have  their  wives  reftored  fafe  to 
“  them,  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  money 
“  and  veffels  for  removal,  and  when  fettled 
“  in  another  country,  fhould  be  reckoned 
“  a  colony  and  kinfmen  of  the  Lacedae- 
“  monians  —  A  body  of  them  fettled  foon 
41  after  in  the  ifle  of  Melos.’'  Of  the  vir - 
tuts  of  women . 
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SINCE  to  the  people  in  full  affembly  we  are  precluded  from  at 


fpeaking,  left  the  many ,  —  hearing  their  true  intereft  declared  at 
once  by  us  in  a  continued  difcourfe,  and  proved  by  arguments  fit¬ 
ted  to  perfuade  and  too  ftrong  to  be  refuted  • —  might  be  wrought 
into  our  views :  For  fuch,  we  are  fenfible,  is  the  plain  conftrudtion 
of  this  our  guarded  audience  by  the  few :  To  you  alfo,  who  now 
fit  here,  we  recommend  a  method  of  making  that  point  yet  more 
fecure,  that  to  the  reafons  we  offer  you  referve  not  your  objedtions 
for  one  formal  deliberate  reply,  but  in  cafe  we  offer  any  feeming 
incongruity,  you  immediately  interrupt  us,  and  difeufs  the  point. 
And  tell  us  firft,  whether  or  no  this  propofal  be  agreeable.” 


The  Melians,  who  compofed  the  fynod,  anfwered  thus : 

* 

“THE  candor  of  fuch  leifurely  debate  for  mutual  information 
is  not  to  be  difapproved.  And  yet,  there  feemeth  to  be  great  in- 
“  confiftency  between  fuch  candor  and  thofe  warlike  preparations, 
“  with  which  you  no  longer  intend  hereafter  but  in  prefent  adt  have 
“  already  befet  us.  For  we  perceive,  that  hither  you  are  come  to 
“  be  authoritative  judges  of  your  own  plea,  and  that  the  decifion 
“  mull  needs  prove  fatal  to  us  3  fince,  if  fuperior  in  debate,  we  for 
“  that  reafon  refufe  fubmiflion,  our  portion  muft  be  war;  and, 
“  if  we  allow  your  plea,  from  that  moment  we  become  your 
“  flaves.” 

L  ' 

Athenians. 

“TO  what  purpofe  this  ?  If  here  you  are  met  together  to  re- 
“  tail  your  fufpicions  of  future  events,  or  to  talk  of  any  thing  but 
“  the  proper  means  of  extricating  and  preferving  your  State  from 
“  the  prefent  and  manifeft  dangers  which  environ  it,  we  had  better 
“  be  filent.  But,  if  the  latter  be  your  purpofe,  let  us  come  to 
“  the  point.” 


Melians, 
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Melians. 

“  THERE  is  reafon  for  it ;  and  there  ought  to  be  forgivenefs, 
“  when  men,  fo  fituated  as  we  are,  are  liable  to  much  diftra&ion 
“  both  in  fpeech  and  thought.  The  point  for  which  we  are  aflem- 
“  bled  is,  it  is  true,  no  lefs  than  our  future  prefervation.  If 
“  therefore  it  mull  be  fo,  let  the  conference  proceed  in  the  method 
"  you  require.” 

Athenians. 

“  AS  therefore  it  is  not  our  purpofeto  amufeyou  with  pompous  de- 
"  tails — how,  after  compleatly  vanquilhing  the  Mede  we  had  a  right  to 
“  a  flu  me  the  fovereignty  ;  or  how,  provoked  by  the  wrongs  received 
££  from  you,  we  come  hither  to  earn  redrefs ;  —  we  fliall  wave  all 
££  parade  of  words  that  have  no  tendency  towards  conviction:  And 
££  in  return  inflft  from  you,  that  you  rejeCt  all  hopes  of  perfuading 
“  us  by  frivolous  remonftrances  —  that,  as  a  colony  of  the  Lacedre- 
£C  monians  you  were  incapacitated  from  accompanying  our  arms ; 
<£  or,  that  wrongs  in  any  fhape  you  have  never  done  us.  But  thefe 
**  things  apart,  let  us  lay  all  ftrefs  on  fuch  points  as  may  really  on 
“  both  tides  be  judged  perfuaflve  ;  flnee  of  this  you  are  as  tlrongly 
<£  convinced  as  we  ourfelves  are  fenflble  of  it,  that  in  all  human 
“  competitions  equal  wants  alone  produce  equitable  determination; 
<£  and,  in  what  terms  foever  the  powerful  injoin  obedience,  to  thofe 
“  the  weak  arc  obliged  to  fubmit.” 

Melians. 

,£  IF  this  be  fo,  we  boldly  aver - for  as  you  have  difearded 

<£  juftice  from  the  queftion,  and  fubflituted  interefl:  in  its  place,  we 
“  muft  follow  the  precedent  —  that  you  alfo  it  concerneth,  we 
“  fhould  not  be  deprived  of  the  common  privilege  of  men,  but  that 
“  to  human  creatures  ever  liable  to  fo  dangerous  a  lofs  the  pleas  of 

££  reafon 
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“  reafon  and  equity,  even  tho’  urged  beyond  their  exa<ft  limitations, 
“  fhould  be  indulged  and  allowed  their  weight.  And  more  to  you 
“  than  to  others  is  this  proper  to  be  fuggefted,  left,  after  fatiating 
“  revenge  in  all  its  fury,  fhould  you  ever  be  overthrown,  you  may 
“  teach  your  enemies  how  you  ought  to  be  treated.” 

Athenians. 

“  THAT  affecfteth  us  not:  For,  tho’  to  our  (hare  an  overthrow 
“  of  empire  fall,  the  event  would  render  us  neither  abjeft  nor  de- 
“  fponding  ;  becaufe  men  inured  to  inlarged  command,  as  the.  La- 
“  cedamonians  for  inftance,  are  never  terrible  to  the  vanquilhed. 

“  But  our  conteft  at  prefent  is  not  againft  the  Lacedemonians.  That 
“  revenge  alone  is  terrible,  when  fubjedts  tumultuoufly  rebel  and 
“  gain  the  afcendant  over  fuch  as  were  once  their  mafters.  And 
“  truly,  to  avert  fuch  dangerous  extremities,  be  the  care  intruftcd 
“  to  us.  But  on  the  prefent  occafion,  that  we  are  here  for  the  in- 
“  largement  of  our  own  power,  and  that  what  we  have  to  urge  con- 
“  cerneth  the  prefervation  of  the  State  of  Melos,  —  thefe  arc  the 
“  points  we  are  to  eftablilh.  We  are  defirous  to  have  our  power 
“  extended  over  you  without  obftrudlion,  and  your  prefervation  to 
“  be  amply  fecured  for  the  common  benefit  of  us  both.” 

Me  l  i  a  n  s. 

“AND  how  can  it  turn  out  as  beneficial  for  us  to  become  your 
“  flaves,  as  it  will  for  you  to  be  our  mafters  ?  ” 

Athenians. 

“  PLAINLY  thus; — bccaufe  inftead  of  fuffering  the  extre- 
“  mities  of  conqueft,  you  may  merely  become  our  fubje&s  ;  and 
“  we,  by  exempting  you  from  a  total  deftrudtion,  fttall  gain  your 
“  fervice.” 
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“BUT  will  not  thefe  terms  content  you  — that,  we  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  perfevere  in  quiet,  to  be  friends  to  you  inftead  of  ene¬ 
mies,  but  in  regard  to  war  to  be  rtridtly  neutral  ?  ” 


Athenians. 


(< 
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“  NO.  For  all  your  enmity  cannot  hurt  us  fo  much  as  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  fuch  friendlhip  from  you.  The  latter  to  thofe  over 
whom  we  rule  would  fugged;  intimations  of  our  weaknefs :  Your 
enmity  is  a  proof  of  our  power.” 

Me  l  i  a  n  s. 

4 

“ARE  your  fubje&s  then  fuch  forry  judges  of  equity  and  right, 
as  to  place  upon  the  fame  level  thole,  who  are  under  no  man¬ 
ner  of  tie  and  who  were  never  indebted  for  their  fettlement  to 


you,  and  thofe,  who  revolting  from  you  have  been 


“  reduced  ?  ” 


again 


Athenians. 


W 


H  Y  fhould  they  not  ?  They  know  fuch  a  fenfe  of  things 
may  be  well  grounded  in  regard  to  both  ;  inafmuch  as  thofe, 
who  are  exempted  from  our  yoke,  owe  fuch  exemption  to  their 
own  fuperior  ftrength,  and  if  we  attack  them  not,  it  is  the  pure 
refult  of  fear.  And  hence,  the  redudion  of  you,  befides  inlarg- 
ing  our  empire,  will  invert:  it  with  more  ample  fceurity,  efpeci- 

ally  when  feated  on  an  ifland  you  arc  bound  to  fubmit  to  the 
mailers  of  the  fea,  and  to  remain  henceforth  too  weak  for  refif- 
tance,  unlefs  you  are  victorious  at  the  prefent  crilis.” 

M  e  l  1  a  n  s.  • 

“DO  you  then  conclude  that  what  we  have  propofed  is  incom- 
“  patible  with  your  own  fecurity  ?  —  For,  fince  excluding  us  from 

“  the 
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f‘  the  plea  of  juftice  you  endeavour  merely  to  perfuade  us  into  fub- 
“  ferviency  to  your  intereft,  we  alfo  are  again  neceflltated  to  infill  once 
“  more  on  th z  profitable  to  ourfelves,  and  by  fhewing  that  with  our 
<rc  welfare  your  own  alfo  coincideth,  endeavour  to  prevail.  —  What 
“  think  you  of  all  thofe  States,  which  now  Hand  neutral  in  your  dif— 

“  putes  ?  How  will  you  avoid  their  implacable  hatred,  when,  terri¬ 
fied  at  fuch  your  ufage  of  us,  they  mull  live  in  conllant  expectation 
“  of  your  hofkilities  ?  And  whither  can  fuch  conduit  tend,  but  to  en- 
“  large  the  number  of  your  declared  enemies,  and  to  conltrain  others, 
“  who  never  defigned  to  be  your  foes,  to  take  up  arms  againft  you, 
“  tho’  to  their  own  regret  ?  ” 

A  T  II  E  N  IANS. 

“  THAT  never  can  be  :  Since  from  States  feated  on  the  continent 
“  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend  :  they  are  under  no  immediate  nc- 
“  ceflity  of  guarding  their  liberty  againft  attacks  from  us.  Thole 
“  alone  we  dread  who  are  feated  in  illands,  and  who  like  you  refufe 
“  our  government,  or  who  having  felt  the  pains  of  fubjeCtion  arc  ir- 
“  ritatecd  againft  us.  Such  are  moll  likely  to  have  recourfe  to  violent 
“  meafures,  and  to  plunge  themfelves  and  us  into  imminent  dangers.” 

*  f 

M  E  L  I  A  N  S. 

“IF  this  be  fo  ;  and  if  you,  ye  Athenians,  can  readily  embark 
“  into  fo  many  perils  to  prevent  the  difiolution  of  your  own  empire  ; 
“  if  States ,  by  you  inflaved,  can  do  as  much  to  throw  off  your 
“  yoke ;  mull  it  not  be  wretchedly  bafe  and  cowardly  in  us,  who 
“  yet  are  free,  to  leave  any  method,  even  to  the  laft  extremity,  un- 
“  tried  of  averting  flavery  ?” 

Athenians. 

“IF  you  judge  of  things  as  wife  men  ought,  we  anfwer  — Not. 

“  For  the  point,  in  which  you  arc  at  prefent  concerned,  is  not  a 

Vo  L.  II.  C  c  “  trial 
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“  trial  of  valour  upon  equal  terms,  in  order  to  efcape  the  reproach 
“  of  cowardice  ;  but,  your  deliberations  proceed  at  prefent  about 
“  the  means  of  felf-prefervation,  that  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  en- 
“  counter  thofe  who  rauft  by  far  overpower  you.” 

M  E  L  I  A  N  S. 

“BUT  we  on  the  contrary  know,  that  the  enterprizes  of  war 
“  have  fometimes  very  different  events  to  thofe  which  fuperiority  of 
“  numbers  gave  ,  eafon  to  expedt ;  and,  in  regard  to  ourfelves,  that 
“  if  We  yield  u  ;nce  eternal  defpair  muff  be  our  fate,  but  by  adting 
“  refbluu  h  1  .  our  own  defence,  we  may  yet  entertain  an  hope  of 

“  fuccel-..' 

* 

Athenians. 

4 

“  HOPE  in  this  manner  is  ever  applied  to  be  the  folace  of 
“  danger.  And  truly,  in  lituations  which  can  afford  to  be  difap- 
“  pointed,  tho’  ever  prejudicial,  it  is  not  always  fatal.  But  fuch  as 
“  idly  lavifh  their  laft  refource  their  very  all  upon  Hope  (for  it  is 
“  prodigal  by  nature)  are  only  by  their  own  ruin  convinced  of  its 
“  delufion  ;  nay,  when  its  deluffon  is  thus  by  fad  experience  difco- 
“  vered,  and  men  fhould  guard  themfelves  againft  it,  it  will  not  yet 
“  let  go  its  hold  in  the  human  heart.  Chufe  not  therefore  fo  fatal 
“  a  refource  for  yourfelves  in  your  prefent  deftitute  lituation,  hang- 
“  ing  as  you  are  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  Let  not  your  condudl 
“  refemble  the  foolifh  behaviour  of  the  mob  of  mankind,  who, 
“  tho’  by  human  means  their  fafety  might  be  earned,  yet  when  cala- 
“  mity  hath  chaced  away  all  vifible  hopes  of  redrefs,  betake  them- 
“  felves  to  others  of  a  darker  caff,  to  divinations  and  to  oracles 

“  and  all  fuch  vain  expedients  as  hope  fuggefteth,  to  draw  them  to 
“  their  deffrudtion.” 


Me  lians. 
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“  DIFFICULT  indeed,  as  we  apprehend  and  you  well 
“  know,  the  conteft  muft  prove  to  us  againft  your  ftrength  and 
“  fortune,  matched  as  we  are  fo  unequally  together.  Yet  the  con- 
“  fidence  ftill  fupporteth  us,  that  in  fortune,  fince  of  divine  difpofal 
“  we  (hall  not  be  inferior,  as  with  innocence  on  our  fide  we  ftand 
u  againft  injuftice  ;  that  farther,  our  deficiencies  in  ftrength  will  be 
“  amplified  by  the  addition  of  Lacedaemonian  aid,  fince  it  is  incum- 
“  bent  upon  them  to  fupport  us,  if  from  no  other  motive  yet  from 
“  the  ties  of  blood  and  a  fenfe  of  honour.  And  thus  it  is  not  in- 
“  tirely  without  good  grounds  that  we  can  form  the  refolution  to 
“  withftand  your  efforts.” 


Athen  IANS. 

“NOR  have  we  any  reafon  to  apprehend  on  our  own  account, 
«  that  the  divine  benevolence  will  not  equally  exert  itfelf  for  us, 
<{  becaufe  neither  our  opinious  nor  our  a£ts  are  worfe  than  thofe  of 
<£  the  reft  of  mankind,  either  in  regard  to  the  worfhip  of  the  Gods, 

“  or  an  acknowledgment  of  their  providence.  For  of  the  divine 
“  nature  we  think  like  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  and  of  men,  that  be- 
«  yond  a  fcruple  they  are  impelled  by  the  neceffary  bent  of  their  na¬ 
if  ture,  to  feize  dominion  wherever  they  have  power.  As  for 
««  ourfelves,  we  were  not  the  authors  of  this  conftitution  ;  nor  were 
«  we  the  firft  who  digefted  it  into  practice.  We  found  it  already  in 
“  force  ;  we  have  accordingly  applied  it,  and  fhall  leave  it  behind 
“  us  for  the  practice  of  every  future  age  ;  confcious,  that  you  your- 
“  felves,  and  every  other  State  inverted  with  equal  power,  would 
“  make  the  fame  exertion  of  it.  And  truly,  fo  far  as  relateth  to 
“  the  Gods,  we  have  no  more  reafon  to  diftruft  their  protection  than 
“  our  neighbours.  But  your  fentiments  of  the  Lacedaemonians  are 

“  fuch,  that  you  are  confident  of  fupport  from  them  becaufe  it  will 
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bafe  in  them  to  refufe  it.  Here  we  blefs  your  fimplicity,  but  envy 
not  your  folly.  The  Lacedaemonians,  we  allow,  amongft  one 
another  and  in  paying  all  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
give  ample  proofs  of  honour  and  virtue.  But  their  behaviour  to¬ 
wards  the  reft  of  mankind,  tho’  it  would  open  a  large  field  of 
cenfure,  were  it  to  be  minutely  examined,  yet  at  prefent  fhall  be 
fhewn  by  one  concife  declaration,  that,  according  to  the  beft 
lights  we  have  been  able  to  colled:,  they  repute  as  honourable  the 
things  which  pleafe  them,  and  as  juft  the  things  which  promote 
their  intereft.  Such  maxims  are  not  in  the  leaft  conducive  to  your 
prefervation  :  It  is  all  chimera. 

Melians. 

“  N  O.  We  ground  our  hopes  of  relief  from  them  upon  their 
own  clear  convidion  of  what  their  intereft  injoineth  them.  This 
never  can  luffer  them  to  entertain  a  thought  of  abandoning  the 
Melians  who  are  a  colony  of  their  own,  of  being  faithlefs  to  the 
States  of  Greece  who  with  them  well,  or  of  promoting  the 
fchemes  of  the  common  foe.” 

$ 

$ 

Athenians. 

“OF  confequence  you  imagine,  that  their  intereft  is  connected 
with  your  fecurity,  that  the  duties  of  juftice  fhould  in  honour  be 
obferved  tho’  attended  with  dangers.  But  thefe  are  maxims 
which  the  Lacedaemonians,  leaft  of  all  men,  have  refolution 
enough  to  obferve  in  fad.” 

Melians. 

“  W  E  have  the  ftrongeft  grounds  to  imagine,  that  in  our  defence 
they  will  hazard  any  dangers,  from  a  fenfe,  that  their  own  pre¬ 
fervation  dependeth  more  on  us  than  any  other  people,  as  we 
are  finely  fituated  for  doing  them  fervice  in  Peloponnefus,  and  in 

“  affedion 
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“  affetdion  are  more  faithfully  attached  to  them  through  the  bands 
“  of  confanguinity.” 

ATH  EN  IANS. 

“BUT  the  certainty  of  obtaining  fuccour  in  the  intervals  of 
“  need  feemeth  not  to  depend  fo  much  on  the  merit  of  thofe  who 
“  implore  it,  as  on  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  drength  in  thofe 
“  who  are  implored  to  give  it  :  A  maxim  this,  to  which  no  State 
“  adheres  fo  dri&ly  as  the  Lacedaemonian.  Hence  ever,  through  a 
“  diffidence  of  their  own  domeflic  force,  they  never  dftre  even  to 
“  invade  their  neighbours,  without  the  concurrence  of  numerous  al- 
“  lies.  There  cannot  therefore  be  the  lead  room  to  expedt,  that  they 
“  will  tranfport  an  aid  into  an  illand,  whilft  we  are  maders  of  the 
“  fea.” 

M  E  L  I  A  N  S. 
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“NOT  perhaps  of  their  own  forces ;  but  they  have  confederates 
enow  to  employ  in  this  fervice.  The  fea  of  Crete  is  wide  and  fpa- 
cious.  A  paffiage  through  it  even  the  lords  of  the  fea  will  find  it 
more  difficult  to  obdrud,  than  thofe  who  are  intent  on  dealing  it 
to  effect  with  fafety.  Or,  grant  they  mifcarry  in  the  attempt ;  at 
word,  they  can  make  a  diverfion  upon  your  territory  or  againd  the 
remainder  of  your  dependants  who  efcaped  the  efforts  of  Brafidas. 
And  then,  your  attention  and  your  arms  mud  be  drawn  from  a 
quarter  where  you  have  no  right  to  fix  them,  for  the  necefiary  de¬ 
fence  of  your  own  home  and  your  own  appendage.” 


Athenians. 

“  T  H  O’  fuch  turns  may  intervene,  your  own  experience  ihonld 

“  teach  you  to  didrud  them  :  For  you  are  not,  cannot  be  ignorant 

“  that  the  Athenians  never  yet  would  condefccnd  to  raife  a  liege 

“  through  hodile  dread.  But  we  cannot  avoid  obferving,  that  in  the 

“  whole 
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<c  whole  courfe  of  this  debate,  tho’  declared  by  you  to  be  held  as 
“  the  means  of  your  prefervation,  you  have  not  fo  much  as  ft  rted 
“  one  fingle  point,  upon  which  wife  men  can  prefume  to  faften  the 
“  lcaft  confidence  of  redrefs.  Your  firmeft  fecurity  is  placed  in  the 
“  faint  hope  of  fome  diftant  contingencies  ;  but  your  prefent  ftrength 
“  is  merely  trifling  againft  the  extenfive  fcope  of  your  antagonifts, 
“  Nay  vi&ims  you  muft  fall  to  your  own  abfurd  prefumptions,  un- 
“  lefs,  when  we  are  once  withdrawn  to  give  you  time  to  conl'ult,  you 
“  determine  to  try  fome  other  expedient.  You  will  then  no  longer 
“  be  condoled  by  that  fenfe  of  fhame,  which,  when  difhonour 
“  glareth  before  and  danger  prefleth  on,  precipitateth  men  into  ruin. 
<c  For,  tho’  they  fee  with  their  eyes  quite  open  into  what  an  abyfs 
“  they  are  going  to  plunge,  yet  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  what  the 
“  world  ftileth  difhonour — fo  prevalent  is  the  force  of  one  bewitch- 
“  ing  found  !  —  tho’  vanquifhed  by  it,  they  fcorn  to  yield  to  reafon, 
“  wilfully  embarrafting  themfelves  with  incurable  calamities,  and 
“  contracting  a  more  fhameful  weight  of  difhonour  through  their 
“  own  mad  obftinacy  than  fortune  could  award  them.  Such  confe- 
“  quences  you  are  now  concerned  by  mature  deliberations  to  avoid. 
“  You  are  next  to  refleCt,  that  no  fhame  can  attend  your  plying  un- 
“  der  the  force  of  a  moft  formidable  State  j  a  State  which  defigneth 
to  make  the  moderate  demands  alone  —  that,  you  would  accept 
“  her  alliance  j  and,  fecurely  enjoy  your  territory  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  only  to  pay  her  tribute  ;  and,  when  war  or  fafety  are  left  to 
your  own  option,  that  you  would  not  peevifhly  prefer  the  worft. 
For  thofe  are  the  men  to  maintain  themfelves  in  credit  and  pro- 
fperity,  who  never  fuffer  their  equals  to  infult  them,  who  pay  pro¬ 
per  regard  to  their  fuperiors,  and  towards  their  inferiors  behave 
with  moderation.  Refledt  on  thefe  points  whilft:  we  withdraw ;  and 
remember  again  and  again,  that  your  country  now  calleth  for  all 
“  your  prudence,  fince  by  the  fingle  deliberation  of  this  Angle  day,  as 

either  it  taketh  a  profperous  or  finifter  turn,  her  fate  will  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Here 
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Here  the  Athenians  withdrew  from  the  conference. 
Melians,  after  being  fome  time  alone,  and  refolving  final 
what  they  had  already  refufed,  gave  in  their  anfwer  thus : 


And  the 


it 
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“WE  continue,  Athenians,  in  the  very  fame  fentiments  we  have 
already  declared.  We  {hall  not  in  an  inftant  of  time  abandon 
that  liberty,  which,  in  the  free  poffefiion  of  our  own  State  we 
have  enjoyed  for  the  fpace  of  feven  hundred  years ;  which  {till  we 
fhall  fpare  no  endeavours  to  preferve  ;  intrufting  it  to  that  fortune 
which  by  divine  permifiion  hath  hitherto  preferved  it,  and  to  that 
redrefs  we  expedt  from  human  aid  and  the  Lacedaemonians.  But, 


thus  much  again  we  offer 


To  be  friends  to  you,  enemies  to 


neither,  on  condition  you  quit  our  lands,  after  an  accommo¬ 
dation  ratified  between  us  to  our  reciprocal  fatisfa&ion,” 


The  Melians  in  this  manner  delivered  their  final  anfwer.  But  the 
Athenians,  the  very  moment  they  quitted  the  place  of  conference, 
uttered  themfelves  thus : 
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“YOU  Melians  alone  of  all  mankind  are  the  perfons,  fo  far  as 
we  can  judge,  who  regard  future  contingencies  as  an  over-balance 
for  inftant  dangers,  and  through  mad  prefumption  value  things  yet 
invifible  as  really  adtual.  But,  the  greater  your  dependence,  the 
more  rafh  your  confidence  upon  Lacedaemonians,  upon  fortune, 
and  upon  hope,  the  more  abundantly  fatal  your  delufions  will 
prove.” 

And  this  faid,  the  Athenian  deputation  returned  to  their  camp. 

But  the  Athenian  commanders,  upon  this  refufal  of  fubmiflion  //oy7;/ •itjn  be 


Melians 


themfelves  inftantly  to  the  arfts  of  warj£'*- 


and  dividing  the  work  in  fiiares  to  the  feveral  parties  in  their  army. 


Mel 


a  line  of  circumvallation.  And, 

when 
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when  this  was  perfected  and  a  fufiicient  number  both  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  and  their  dependents  were  appointed  to  flay  behind  and  continue 
the  blockade  both  by  land  and  fea,  they  departed  with  the  bulk  of 
their  forces.  Thofe  farther,  who  were  left  for  this  fervice,  ftaid  be¬ 
hind  and  continued  the  blockade. 

About  the  fame  time,  the  Argives,  making  an  irruption  intoPhliafia 
and  caught  in  an  ambufcade  laid  for  them 
own  exiles,  were  flaughtered  to  the  number  of  eighty. 

The  Athenians  by  their  excurfons  from  Pylus  committed  many 
depredations  on  the  Lacedemonians.  But  thefe  had  not  influence 
enough  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  caufe  a  renunciation  of  the  peace, 
or  a  renewal  of  the  war.  They  only  proclaimed,  that  “  their  peo- 
“  pie  had  free  leave  to  make  reprifals  on  the  Athenians.” 

The  Corinthians  alfo  had  a  war  with  the  Athenians,  on  account  of 
fome  private  differences  between  them,  but  the  reft  of  Peloponnefus 
interfered  not  in  the  quarrel. 

The  Melians,  farther,  aflaulting  it  by  night,  carried  that  part  of 
the  Athenian  circumvallation  which  lay  clofe  to  their  market.  They 
flew  the  guards  who  were  polled  there  >  and,  having  gained  a  con¬ 
veyance  into  the  town  for  proviflons  and  all  neceflary  flores  they 
could  procure  by  money,  they  afterwards  withdrew  and  difeontinued 
all  efforts  of  refiftance  :  But  the  Athenians  took  care  for  the  future  to 
place  a  flronger  guard  upon  their  works.  And  here  the  fummer 
ended. 

In  the  winter  which  followed,  the  Lacedaemonians  drew  out  their 

forces  in  order  to  begin  an  expedition  into  Argia ;  but,  when  the 

victims  offered  on  the  frontiers  boded  no  fuccels  to  the  expedition, 

they  again  withdrew.  Yet  the  Argives,  as  fuch  an  invaiion  had 

been  intended  againfl  them,  fufpefted  it  was  owing  to  the  intrigues  of 

a  faff  ion  within  their  city ;  fome  of  whom  they  immediately  fecured, 
but  the  rdl  efcaped  by  flight. 


by  the  Phliafians  and  their 
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About  the  fame  time  alfo,  the  Melians  carried  another  part  of  the 
Athenian  circumvallation,  as  the  party  by  which  it  was  guarded  was 
not  numerous.  But,  upon  fuch  difturbances,  a  rtrong  reinforcement 
was  fent  from  Athens  under  the  command  of  Philocrates  the  fon  of 
Demeas.  The  Melians  were  now  clofely  inverted  on  all  fides,  and 
fome  fchemes  to  betray  the  town  being  in  agitation  amongft  them, 
they  thought  proper  to  make  a  voluntary  furrendcr.  This  they  did 
“  at  the  difcretion  of  the  Athenians,”  who  put  to  death  all  they 
found  within  the  place  able  to  bear  arms,  and  made  the  women  and 
children  flaves.  The  town  they  afterwards  repeopled  by  fending  thi¬ 
ther  a  colony  of  five  hundred. 
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THE 


PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 


IN  the  fame  winter,  the  Athenians  come  to  a  refolution,  to  make  The  grande*. 

a  fecond  expedition  againft  Sicily  with  a  larger  force  than  had 
been  fent  thither  heretofore  under  Laches  and  Eurymedon,  Athm. 
and  to  attempt  its  total  reduction.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
was  in  truth  ignorant  of  the  largenefs  of  the  ifland,  and  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  Grecians  and  Barbarians  by  whom  it  was  inhabited  ; 
ignorant  further,  that  they  were  going  to  embark  in  a  war  not  much 
lefs  confiderable  than  the  Peloponnefian. 

The  compafs  of  Sicily  is  little  under  eight  days  fail  for  a  trading  Sic. :  y  «,■/;•  :<n 
veffel ;  and,  tho’  it  be  fo  large,  it  is  fevered  from  the  main-land,  fo 
as  not  to  be  part  of  the  continent,  by  a  gut  in  breadth  but  *  twenty  '  •  ■ 
ftadia.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  inhabited  in  the  earlieft  ages 

was  this ;  and  the  feveral  nations  which  poflefled  it,  thrfc. 


The 
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Sicanians. 


Trojans. 


The  Cyclops  and  Leflrigons  are  faid  to  be  the  moll  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  fome  part  of  this  country  :  But  from  what  flock  they  were 

derived,  or  from  whence  they  came  hither,  or  what  is  become  of 
them  fince,  I  have  nothing  to  relate.  Poetical  amufements  mufl 
here  fuffice,  or  fuch  information  as  every  man  picks  up  for  his 
own  ufe. 

The  Sicanians  appear  to  be  the  firfl  people,  who  next  to  thofe  in¬ 
habited  this  country :  Tho’,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  they 
are  prior ;  becaufe  they  claim  to  themfclves  the  original  tenure. 
But,  according  to  the  truefl  difcoveries,  they  are  found  to  have  been 
Iberians,  who  were  compelled  to  remove  from  the  banks  of  the  Si- 
canus  in  Iberia  by  the  Libyans.  And  from  them  at  that  time  this 
ifland  received  the  name  of  Sicania,  having  before  been  called  'J’rina- 
cria.  They  continue  to  this[day  to  inhabit  the  weftern  parts  of  Sicily. 

After  the  taking  of  Troy,  fome  of  the  Trojans,  who  had  efcaped 
the  Achasans,  arrive  in  their  veflels  upon  the  Sicilian  fhore,  and 
forming  a  fettlement  adjacent  to  the  Sicanians,  they  all  took  jointly 
the  name  of  Elymi ;  and  their  cities  were  Eryx  and  Egefla.  They 
werealfo  increafed  by  the  acceflion  of  fome  Phocians  from  Troy, who 
having  firfl  been  driven  to  Libya  by  a  florm,  pafTed  over  afterwards 
from  thence  into  Sicily. 

The  Siculi  pafTed  over  firfl  into  Sicily  from  Italy ;  for  there  they 
originally  dwelled.  They  fled  before  the  Opici ;  and,  as  the  flory  is 
told  not  without  probability,  having  obferved  how  the  current  fet 
within  the  flrait  and  feized  a  favourable  gale,  they  eroded  over  upon 
rafts,  and  perhaps  by  fome  other  methods.  There  are  even  to  this 
very  day  a  people  in  Italy  called  Siculi  ;  and  that  region  in  a  fimilar 
manner  obtained  its  name  of  Italy,  from  a  certain  Arcadian  king 
who  bore  the  name  of  Italus.  Thefe  eroding  into  Sicily  with  formi¬ 
dable  numbers,  and  vanquifhing  the  Sicanians  in  battle,  drove  them 
into  the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts,  caufed  the  name  of  die  ifland 
to  be  changed  from  Sicania  to  Sicily,  fettled  themfclves  in  and  kept 
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poffeffion  of  the  richeft  trails  in  the  country,  fince  their  paffage  hi¬ 
ther  was  near  three  hundred  years  earlier  than  the  landing  of  any 
Grecians  in  Sicily.  Nay,  they  continue  to  this  very  day  in  pofTeffion 
of  the  midland  and  northerly  parts  of  theifland. 

The  Phoenicians  aifo  had  fettlements  quite  round  the  coafl  of  Si-  Phoenicians, 

cily.  They  fecured  the  capes  on  the  fea  and  the  fmall  circumjacent 
ifles,  for  the  fake  of  trafficking  with  the  Sicilians.  But  when  the 
Grecians  in  confiderable  numbers  began  to  crofs  over  and  fix  their  re- 
lldence  here,  the  Phoenicians  abandoned  their  other  fettlements,  and 
uniting  together  feated  themfelves  at  Motya  and  Soloeis  and  Panor- 
mus,  near  to  the  Elymi ;  fecure  of  their  own  continuance  in  thefe 
quarters  from  their  friendfhip  with  the  Elymi,  and  becaufe  from  this 
part  of  Sicily  the  paffage  to  Carthage  is  exceeding  fhort.  —  So  many 
were  the  Barbarians  feated  in  Sicily ;  and  fuch  the  order  of  their 
fettlements. 

The  firfl  Grecians  who  came  hither  were  the  Chalcideans  of  Eu-  Chalcideans, 
boea.  Thucles  led  the  colony,  which  fettled  at  Naxus,  and  eredled  Naxus* 
the  altar  of  Apollo  the  Guide ,  which  is  ftill  to  be  feen  without  the 
city  ;  and  on  which  the  deputations ,  fent  from  hence  to  the  oracles, 
offer  facrifice,  before  they  begin  their  voyage. 

In  the  year  following,  Archias  a  Corinthian,  of  the  race  of  Her-  Syracufe. 
cules,  founded  Syracufe,  having  previoufly  expelled  the  Sicilians  out 
of  that  ifland  on  which  the  inner-city  is  feated,  tho’  now  no  longer 
wafhed  round  about  by  the  fea.  And  in  procefs  of  time,  the  upper- 
city  alfo,  being  taken  in  by  a  wall,  became  exceeding  populous. 

In  the  fifth  year  after  the  foundation  of  Syracufe,  Thucles  and  his  Leontium. 
Chalcideans  fallied  forth  out  of  Naxus,  and  having  by  force  of  arms 
drove  away  the  Sicilians,  they  build  Leontium,  and  afterwards 
Catana.  But  the  Catalans  themfelves  declared  Evarchus  their  catan:w 

founder. 

About  the  fame  point  of  time,  Lamis  alfo  leading  a  colony  from  Thapfu*, 
Megara  arrived  in  Sicily,  and  planted  them  on  a  fpot  called  Troti- 
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las  upon  the  river  Pantacias.  But  removing  afterwards  from  thence 
to  Leontium,  he  affociatcd  himfelf  a  fhort  time  with  the  Cataneans 
for  the  protection  of  his  party  ;  yet  being  ejeCted  by  them,  and  then 
having  founded  Thapfus,  lie  dies.  His  followers  upon  this  removed 
from  Thapfus  ;  and,  Hyblon  a  Sicilian  king  betraying  another  place 
into  their  hands,  and  becoming  himfelf  their  conductor,  they  fettled 
thole  Mega reans  who  are  called  Hyblaean  ;  and  after  a  continued  pof- 
feflion  of  two  hundred  forty-five  years,  they  were  expelled  out  of 
their  city  and  territory  by  Gelon  tyrant  of  the  Syracufans.  Yet  be¬ 
fore  this  ejeCtmcnt,  about  an  hundred  years  after  their  fettlement 
there,  they  had  fent  out  Pammilus  and  built  the  city  of  Selinus. 
Pammilus  had  come  thither  more  lately  from  Megara  their  mother- 
;ity,  and  afiifted  them  in  making  this  new  fettlement  at  Selinus. 

Antiphemus  from  Rhodes,  and  Entimus  from  Crete,  each  leading 
a  feparate  colony,  founded  Gela  in  conjunction,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  after  the  foundation  of  Syracufe.  The  name  of  this  new  city 
was  taken  from  the  river  Gela.  Yet  the  fpot,  where  the  city  now 

ftands,  and  which  was  firft  walled  round,  is  called  Lindii.  But  their 
polity  was  framed  upon  the  Doric  model. 

In  the  hundred  and  eighth  year,  as  near  as  poffible,  after  this  laid 
fettlement,  the  Geloans  built  Acragas,  giving  the  city  its  name  from 
the  river  Acragas.  They  declared  Ariftonous  and  Pyftilus  to  be  its 
founders,  and  gave  it  the  civil  inftitutions  of  Gela. 

Zancle  was  originally  founded  by  a  band  of  pirates,  who  arrived 
there  from  Cyme,  a  Chalcidic  city  in  Opicia  tho’  afterwards  a  nu¬ 
merous  reinforcement  from  Chalcis  and  the  reft  of  Euboea  joined 
them,  and  pofleffed  that  diftriCt  in  community.  The  founders  were 
Perieres  and  Crataemencs ;  one  of  them,  from  Cyme,  the  other,  from 
Chalcis.  But  the  name  of  Zancle  was  firft  of  all  given  it  by  the  Si¬ 
cilians,  bccaufc  in  fiiapc  it  bears  rcfemblancc  to  a  feythe,  and  the  Si¬ 
cilians  call  a  feythe  zunclutn.  But  in  procels  of  time  thefe  people 

were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Samians  and  other  Ionians,  who  dying 

from 
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from  the  Medes  had  landed  in  Sicily.  And  after  a  fhort  interval 
Anaxilas  tyrant  of  the  Rhegians  ejedted  the  Samians,  repeopled  the 
city  with  a  number  of  mixed  inhabitants,  and  changed  its  name  to 
MefTene,  in  honour  of  the  country  from  whence  he  was  originally 
defcended.  Himera  alfo  was  founded  from  Zancle  by  Euclides  and  Himera, 
Simus  and  Sacon.  Into  this  colony  came  alfo  a  very  numerous  body 
of  Chalcideans.  Some  exiles  further  from  Syracufe,  who  had  been 
worfled  in  a  fedition  and  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Miletidae, 
took  up  their  refidence  amongft  them.  Hence  their  dialedt  became 

a  mixture  of  the  Chalcidic  and  the  Doric ;  but  the  Chalcidic  model 

% 

obtained  in  their  civil  infiitutions. 


Acrae  and  Cafmena;  were  founded  by  the  Syracufans ;  Acrrc,  Acne, 
feventy  years  after  Syracufe,  and  Cafmena:,  near  twenty  after  Acran  Cafmena:. 
Camarina  alfo  was  firft  founded  by  the  Syracufans,  very  nearly  one  Camarina. 
hundred  thirty  five  years  after  the  building  of  Syracufe  :  Its  founders 
were  Dafcon  and  Menecolus.  But  the  Camarineans  being  afterwards 
driven  out  by  the  arms  of  the  Syracufans  becaufe  of  a  revolt,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  Hippocrates  tyrant  of  Gela  received  the  lands  of  the  Ca¬ 
marineans  as  a  ranfom  for  fome  Syracufan  prifoners  of  war,  and 
taking  upon  himfelf  to  be  their  founder  replanted  Camarina.  Yet, 

once  more  again  it  was  demolifhed  by  Gelon  ;  and  replanted  a  third 
time  by  the  fame  Gelon.  So  many  nations  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians 

inhabited  Sicily. 

An  ifland  fo  large  and  fo  populous  the  Athenians  were  paffionately  Pretext  and 

bent  on  invading.  Their  trued;  and  final  view  was,  to  compafs  its  to-  this  expcdtti'jt* . 
tal  reduction  ;  but  the  pretext  alledged  for  a  colour  was,  their  readi- 
nefs  to  fuccour  fucb  as  by  blood  were  related,  or  by  prior  alliances 
had  been  attached  to  them.  An  Egeflean  embafly,  now  refiding  at 
Athens,  laboured  the  point  with  all  poflible  induflry,  and  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  earneftnefs  profiled  them  to  engage  in  it.  For  the  Egef- 
teans,  who  bordered  upon  the  Selinuntians,  had  been  embroiled  in  a 
war  with  the  latter  about  fome  connubial  points,  and  a  certain  tradf 
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of  land  to  which  both  laid  claim.  The  Selinuntians  further,  aflifted 
by  their  Syracufan  allies,  preded  hard  upon  them  both  by  land  and 
by  fea.  And  hence,  the  Egedeans  were  now  fuggeding  at  Athens, 
that  “  they  ought  not  to  forget  their  alliance  with  the  Leontines 
“  made  by  Laches  in  the  former  war;”  requefting  further,  that  a 
naval  force  might  be  fent  thither  for  their  fuccour.  To  this  purpofe 

many  other  arguments  were  alledged  by  them,  but  the  principal  was 
this ;  —  “  If  the  Syracufans,  who  have  overthrown  the  Leontines.be 
“  left  in  the  unmolefted  enjoyment  of  their  conqued,  and  proceed 
“  dill  further  to  dedroy  the  remaining  parties  of  that  alliance,  they 
“  will  get  into  their  hands  the  whole  power  of  Sicily.  Such  an 
"  event  would  be  attended  with  the  utmod  danger,  led  in  confe- 
u  quence  of  it,  as  they  were  Doric  by  defeent,  they  might  think 
“  themfelves  bound  by  the  ties  of  blood  to  adid  with  a  powerful  ar- 
“  mament  their  kindred  Dorians,  and  in  quality  of  colonies  might 
“  fuccour  thofe  Peloponnefians  by  whom  they  were  originally  planted, 
“  and  thus  form  a  combination  to  demolidi  the  Athenian  empire.  In 
“  policy  therefore  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  fupport  the  allies 
“  who  yet  remained,  in  order  to  make  head  againd  the  Syracufans; 
“  and  this  the  more  readily,  as  they  themfelves  would  undertake  to 
“  furnidi  them  with  fums  of  money  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
“  war.”  With  fuch  difeourfe  the  Athenians  were  frequently  enter¬ 
tained  in  their  popular  ademblies,  as  the  Egedean  embadadors,  dill 
urging  their  point,  had  gained  many  advocates  to  fecond  their  argu¬ 
ments.  And  at  length  it  was  decreed,  that  “  embadadors  fhould  be 
“  previoudy  difpatched  to  Egeda,  to  infpedl  the  date  of  their  wealth. 


“  whether  they  had  fuch  fums  as  they  talked  of  in  the  public  trea- 


“  fury  and  the  temples;  and  alfo  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  prefent 
“  podure  of  their  war  againd  the  Selinuntians.”  And  in  purfu- 
ance  of  this,  the  embadadors  from  the  Athenians  were  fent  to 
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The  Lacedaemonians  in  the  fame  winter  joined  by  their  allies,  thofe  ^rsia  !,n'a;la 

«  a  r  it  -Lcitc - 

of  Corinth  excepted,  and  marching  into  Argia,  ravaged  a  (mail  part  da.-moni.ms. 
of  that  territory  and  carried  off  the  corn,  having  brought  l'ome  car¬ 
riages  for  that  purpofe.  They  alfo  removed  the  Argive  exiles  to  Or- 
nea,  and  left  them  a  fmall  detachment  from  their  main  army,  for 
the  fecurity  of  their  perfons.  A  temporary  truce  being  alfo  made, 
during  which  the  Orneatae  and  Argives  were  to  abflain  from  all  hofti- 
lities  again  ft  one  another,  they  drew  off  the  army  to  their  refpedtive 

homes. 

However,  not  long  after  this,  the  Athenians  arrived  with  thirty 
fail  of  fliips  and  fix  hundred  heavy-armed.  The  Argives,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Athenians,  took  the  field  with  all  their  ftrength, 
and  befieged  thofe  in  Ornea  for  the  fpace  of  a  day.  But,  as  at  night 
the  befiegers  removed  to  a  diftance  in  order  for  their  repofe,  thofe  of 
Ornea  made  their  efcape.  On  the  day  following,  the  Argives,  when 
fenfible  of  their  efcape,  levelled  Ornea  with  the  ground,  and  then 
withdrew.  And  afterwards  the  Athenians  re-embarked  for  Athens. 

The  Athenians  alfo  threw  in  by  fea  a  party  of  horfemen  into  Me-  ^  Athenians 

.  %TT,  it/*  ~  /■* .  _  Jtizc  Methone 

thone,  a  frontier-town  on  Macedonia.  With  thefe,  confiding  of  their  / 
own  citizens  and  fuch  Macedonians  as  had  refuged  amongftthem,  they 
haraffed  the  country  belonging  to  Perdiccas.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
fent  a  fummons  of  aid  for  Perdiccas  to  the  Chalcideuns  of  Thrace, 
who  kept  terms  with  the  Athenians  by  truces  renewed  every  tenth 
day  :  Thefe  however  refufed  to  march.  Thus  ended  the  winter, 
and  with  it  the  fixteenth  year  of  the  war  of  which  Thucydides  hath 
compiled  the  hiftory. 


Macedonia* 


YEAR  XVII. 


Before  C'hjut 
•i 1  :• 


IN  the  fucceeding  fummer,  very  early  in  the  fpring,  the  Athenian  ti.- 
embaffadors  returned  from  Sicily,  accompanied  by  the  Egefteans.  atuf 


They  brought  lixty  talents  of  uncoined  filver,  being  a  month’s  pay 
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fur  fixty  fail  of  fhips,  the  equipment  of  which  for  their  fuccour  they 
were  inftrudled  to  folicit  from  the  Athenians.  Upon  this  an  affembly 
of  the  people  was  called,  and  the  reports  of  the  Egeftean  and  their 
own  embafladors  were  received,  confifting  of  many  points,  fpecious 
indeed,  but  falfe  in  fad  5  and  fo  far  as  related  to  their  treafure,  that 
“  fums  ample  enough  are  already  reported  in  their  temples  and  their 
“  public  treafu 

“  a  fleet  of  fixty  fhips  fliould  fail  for  Sicily  the  commanders,  Aki- 
“  biades  the  fon  of  Clinias,  Nicias  the  fon  of  Niceratus,  and  1  La- 
“  machus  the  fon  of  Xenophanes,  to  be  inverted  with  full  powers  to 
“  ad  at  their  own  difcretion ;  the  whole  armament  to  ad  as  an  aid 
“  to  the  Egerteans  againft  the  Selinuntians ;  to  replace  alfo  the  Le- 
“  ontines  in  their  former  habitations,  if  the  ftate  of  the  war  gave 
“  them  leil'ure  to  execute  that  fervice  ;  and  to  manage  all  other  points 
“  in  Sicily,  as  they  fliould  judge  mod  beneficial  for  the  Athenian 
“  interefl.” 

I  Lamachus,  the  third  in  this  commif-  ingly  poor,  that,  before  he  went  to  any  fo- 
fjon,  feems  to  have  been  picked  out  for  the  reign  command,  he  was  ufed  to  petition 
command,  for  the  peculiar  conftitution  of  the  State  for  a  little  money  to  furnifh  him 
his  own  character,  which  was  a  proper  out  and  even  to  buy  him  fome  fhoes.  Mr. 
mean  between  the  cautious  and  phlegmatic  Wajfe ,  in  his  notes  on  Thucydides,  refers  us 
difpofition  of  Nicias,  and  the  fiery  impetu-  for  hischarafter  to  a  comedy  of  Ariftopha- 
ous  ardor  of  Alcibiades.  He  was  now  (ac-  nes  {The  Acbarnians ;)  that  is,  to  enquire 
cording  to  Plutarch)  a  brave  old  experienced  after  the  chara&er  of  a  plain  blunt  officer 

officer.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  remark-  from  a  profe/Ted  droll,  or  to  feek  truth  from 

able  for  heat  and  fire;  a  length  of  fervice  him  who  ridiculed  all  mankind.  Arifto- 
and  years  had  mellowed  him  into  the  right  phanes  hath  reprefented  Lamachus,  as  a 
temper,  to  deliberate  beforehand,  and  then  vain-glorious  roaring  bully,  a  mere  thing  of 
gallantly  to  carry  a  point  into  execution,  arms,  a  creature  of  verbal  pomp  and  pa- 
But  then,  be  wanted  the  means  of  properly  rade,  contrary  to  all  the  truth  of  hiflory. 
(uppoiting  the  authoiity  and  dignity  of  his  Writers,  who  live  by  turning  great  and 
port.  He  was  now  ranked  with  two  of  good  men  into  ridicule,  fliould  never  be 

the  mod  wealthy  and  noble  Athenians;  reckoned  good  evidence  as  to  the  truth 

whereas  his  own  condition  was  low  ;  nay,  and  reality  of  chara&crs,  when  liiflory 
he  was  (according  to  Plutarch)  fo  exceed-  difl'ents. 


ry.”  In  confequence  of  this  a  decree  was  made,  that 


But 
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But  the  fifth  day  after  this,  another  aflembly  of  the  people  was 
held  upon  the  ways  and  means  to  expedite  the  equipment  of  the  fleet ; 
and  by  proper  decrees  to  fupply  the  commanders  with  what  might 
yet  be  requifite  to  accelerate  their  departure.  Nicias,  who  againft 
his  will  had  been  named  for  a  commander,  was  perfuaded  that  the 
public  determinations  were  rath  and  premature,  fince  on  fhort  exa¬ 
mination  and  motives  merely  fpecious  they  were  bent  on  the  total 
redu&ionof  Sicily,  an  arduous  undertaking  !  Now  therefore  he  flood 
up,  and  having  a  mind  to  flop  proceedings,  he  advifed  the  Athenians 

as  follows : 
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“  I  AM  aware  that  the  prefent  aflembly  is  held,  to  concert  the  Speed 

means  of  expediting  our  preparations,  and  to  get  all  in  readinefs 
for  the  expedition  to  Sicily.  But  in  my  fentiments  we  ought  once 


more 


it 


to  refume  the  confideration  of  the  previous  point,  “  Whe¬ 
ther  upon  the  whole  it  be  advifeable  to  equip  out  fuch  a  fleet,” 
and  not  by  rafh  and  premature  refolves  on  points  of  fuch  vafl  im¬ 
portance,  through  too  eafy  compliance  with  foreign  folicitations,  to 
embroil  ourfelves  in  an  unneceflary  war.  For  my  own  part  truly, 
I  am  inverted  with  honour  by  the  prefent  meafures,  and  no  man 
upon  earth  is  fo  little  anxious  about  his  own  perfonal  fafety.  But 
at  the  fame  time  I  pronounce  that  perfon  to  be  a  valuable  member 
of  the  public,  who  makes  ufe  of  all  his  prudence  to  preferve  his 
own  life  and  property  :  For  fuch  an  one,  purely  for  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  benefit,  muft  be  defirous  that  the  public  welfare  flourifli  and 
abound.  But  however,  neither  in  the  preceding  aflemblies  could 
the  preeminence  of  honour  awarded  to  me  bias  me  to  ipeak  in 
contradi&ion  to  my  judgment ;  nor  fhall  it  bias  me  at  prefent ; 
but,  what  I  think  tends  moft  to  the  public  good,  that  only  ihall 


“  I  utter. 

“  I  am  alfo  fenflble,  that  what  I  can  urge  may  have  but  little  in- 

«*  flucnce  on  Athenian  tempers,  when  I  attempt  pcrfuading  you  to 

“  fecurc 
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fecure  what  you  already  poffefs,  and  not  to  hazard  the  prefen t  for 
tilings  invifible  and  future.  But,  that  your  eagernefs  is  quite  unfea- 
lonable;  and,  that  the  ends,  which  you  too  fanguinely  propofe. 


are  not  eafy  to  be  accomplifhed, 


thefe  things  I  fhall  clearly 


“  demonflrate. 


“  To  this  purpofe  I  aver,  that  if  the  intended  expedition  proceeds, 
cc  you  are  going  to  leave  many  enemies  behind  you  here,  and  to  take 
“  the  molt  certain  method  of  fetching  hither  more  numerous  oppo- 
“  nents.  You  imagine  perhaps,  that  the  late  peace  will  be  firmly 
“  i;ml  conftantly  obferved,  tho’  it  is  merely  a  nominal  peace,  and 
“  that  only  fo  long  as  you  remain  inactive.  Nay,  fuch  it  hath  been 
“  made  by  the  condudl  of  fome  even  of  our  own  community. 
“  And  fhould  any  confiderable  force  of  ours  have  the  unhappinefs  to 
“  fink  under  hoftile  efforts,  our  old  enemies  will  be  fuddenly  upon 
£<  us ;  fince  merely  by  calamities  they  were  reduced  to  an  accommo- 
<c  dation  ;  and  in  a  manner,  more  difgraceful  to  themfelves  than  to 
“  us,  were  neceffitated  to  treat.  In  the  next  place;  we  have  found 
“  that  in  the  treaty  itfelf  many  articles  are  flill  controverted.  There 
“  are  further  diverfe  States,  and  thofe  by  no  means  the  weakeft, 
“  who  have  not  yet  accepted  the  accommodation,  but  on  the  con- 
“  trary  are  flill  in  arms  againfl  us ;  whilll  others  are  inhibited  merely 
“  bv  ten-day  truces,  and  that  only  becaufe  the  Lacedsemonian  mea- 
“  fures  are  hitherto  pacific.  But  fuddenly  perhaps,  when  once  they 
<<  find  our  flrength  divided,  the  very  mealure  into  which  we  are  now 
"  precipitating  ourfelves,  they  may  fall  upon  us  in  general  combina- 
“  tion,  augmented  by  the  flrength  of  Sicily,  whole  accelhon  to  their 
“  former  confederacy  they  would  have  been  glad  to  purchafe  at  any 
price.  On  thefe  pofiibilities  we  are  bound  fedately  to  reflcdl,  that 
“  vtc  may  not  plunge  a  State  fo  highly  exalted  into  fuperfluous 
“  dangers,  nor  fondly  covet  to  wrefi:  their  empire  from  the  hands  of 
“  others,  before  we  have  adequately  infured  our  owm  ;  fince  the 
“  Chalcideans  of  Thrace,  tho’  fo  many  years  arc  now  elapfed  fince 

“  they 
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they  firft  revolted,  are  not  yet  reduced ;  and  fome  other  States  on 
the  continent  render  us  only  a  precarious  obedience. 
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“  Yet — “  to  the  Egefteans  our  old  allies,  who  are  injurioufiy 
oppretTed,  we  are  bound  in  honour  to  fend  a  moft  fpeedy  fuc- 
cour.”  —  And  in  the  mean  time  we  continue  to  defer  avcndnsr 

O  O 

ourfelves  upon  thofe,  whofe  revolt  from  us  is  of  long  {landing  now, 
“  and  whofe  injuflice  we  are  dill  obliged  to  fuffer.  Tho’  the  latter, 
“  could  we  once  bring  them  back  to  their  duty,  we  might  eafilv 
,c  control  for  the  future  :  But  the  former,  fhould  we  ever  become 
rt  their  mafters,  remote  and  numerous  as  they  are,  we  fhould  not 
“  without  difficulty  be  able  to  awe.  It  muft  be  madnefs  therefore 
to  invade  that  people,  whom  tho’  conquered  you  can  never  retain 
in  their  obedience  ;  and  who,  in  cafe  the  attempt  againft  them 
mifearry,  will  for  the  future  be  much  more  difaffc&ed  towards 
you,  than  they  were  before  that  attempt  was  made. 

“  But  it  is  further  my  real  opinion,  that  the  Sicilians,  as  their  af¬ 
fairs  are  now  circumftantiated,  would  become  lefs  formidable  to 
us,  if  once  reduced  to  the  Syracufan  yoke.  • —  And  yet  on  this  re¬ 
mote  contingency  the  Egefteans  have  chiefly  infilled,  in  order  to 
“  alarm  us.  Perhaps  now  it  may  come  to  pafs,  that  its  Angle  States 
may  combine  againft  us  to  gratify  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but,  in  the 
other  cafe,  it  is  quite  improbable,  that  an  united  empire  would 
“  hazard  its  own  welfare  to  demolifh  another.  For,  if  afting  from 
“  a  political  precaution,  they  may  fide  with  the  Peloponnefians  to 
“  overturn  our  empire,  thofe  very  Peloponnefians  may  probably, 
from  the  fame  principle,  concur  with  us  to  demolifh  the  Sicilian, 
As  for  us,  the  Grecians  there  may  have  reafon  to  dread  us  moft, 
if  we  go  not  at  all  amongft  them  ;  and  what  is  next  to  that,  if  we 
only  give  them  a  fight  of  our  power  for  a  fliort  interval  of  time, 
“  and  then  withdraw.  But  if  adling  offenfively  wc  incur  mifear- 
riage,  they  will  inftantly  defpife  us,  and  join  our  neighbouring 
foes  to  annoy  us  here.  For  things  that  are  placed  moft  remotely 
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from  us,  as  likewife  thofe,  which  yield  no  opportunity  of  adjufting 
our  opinion  of  them  by  experience ;  fuch,  it  is  univerfally 
known,  are  moft  apt  to  excite  admiration.  Reflect,  ye  citizens  of 
Athens,  that  your  prefent  elevation  of  fpirits  is  owing  to  your 

fuccefs  againft  the  Lacedaemonians  and  allies.  You  crouched  for 

fear  under  their  firft  attacks,  ’till  having  gained  the  fuperiority  over 

* 

them  to  their  utter  difappointment,  you  inftantly  defpifed  them  : 
And  now,  nothing  lefs  than  Sicily  can  content  you.  We  by  no 
means  ought  to  be  too  much  buoyed  up  by  the  difafters  of  our 
foes,  but  only  to  be  fo  far  confident  as  we  are  able  to  awe  their 
intriguing  tempers.  We  ought  to  afcribe  no  other  view  to  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  than  a  vigilant  care  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of 
wiping  off  their  late  difgrace  by  giving  us  a  blow,  and  thus  recover¬ 
ing  their  former  reputation  ;  and  that  they  are  moft  earneft  on  ac- 
complithing  this,  fince  from  time  immemorial  the  glory  of  mili¬ 
tary  valour  hath  been  their  warmeft  moft  prevailing  paftion.  Our 
welfare  therefore,  if  we  knew  in  what  our  welfare  confifts,  by  no 
means  fummons  us  to  enter  the  lifts  in  behalf  of  the  Egefteans  of 
Sicily,  a  people  who  to  us  are  mere  Barbarians,  but  to  exert  our 
utmoft  vigilance  to  guard  our  own  conftitution  from  oligarchical 
incroachments. 

My  duty  obligeth  me  alfo  to  remind  you,  that  we  have  had  but 
fhort  refpite  to  breathe  from  the  havoc  made  amongft  us  by  pefti- 

Ience  and  war,  and  to  repair  the  prodigious  wafte  of  our  fortunes 
and  our  lives.  Thefe,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  equity,  fihould 
be  relerved  for  our  own  domeftic  exigencies,  and  not  be  la- 
viihed  away  on  a  fet  of  fugitives,  who  implore  our  prote&ion, 

in  intereft  to  tell  fpecious  falftioods  j  tho’,  whilft 
plunging  their  neighbours  into  hazards,  they  have  nothing  but 
words  to  contribute ;  and,  fliould  wc  redrefs  them,  know  not  how 
to  be  grateful  j  but,  in  cafe  we  mifcarry  in  the  attempt,  muft  in¬ 
volve  their  friends  in  their  own  deftru&ion. 

“  If 
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“  If  there  be  further  a  perfon,  who  elevated  with  his  own  de¬ 
foliation  to  the  command,  incites  you  earneflly  to  fail ;  heedful  of 
nothing  but  his  own  private  views,  nor  qualified  by  his  years  for 
fo  important  a  truft ;  if  his  paffion  be  merely  to  excite  admiration 
for  his  fine  breed  of  horfes,  or  by  the  gains  of  his  commifiion  to 
repair  the  havoc  of  his  fortune  caufed  by  prodigality  ;  I  conjure 
you,  to  afford  no  fuch  perfon  an  opportunity  to  make  a  iplendid 
figure  at  the  expence  of  your  country.  But  refit  convinced,  that 
men  of  fuch  a  turn  will  be  corrupt  in  public  office,  as  they  are 
bad  ceconomifis  in  private  life  ;  that  the  enterprizo  in  hand  is  a  very 
arduous  trufi,  far  beyond  fuch  meafures  or  fuch  exploits  as  a  /trip¬ 
ling  can  devife  or  execute. 

“  I  own  myfelf  intimidated  by  that  crowd  of  youths  who  fit  by 
this  perfon  and  abet  his  fchemes.  I  am  hence  obliged  to  implore 
the  men  of  years  and  experience  who  happen  to  fit  near  them,  by 
no  means  to  dread  that  appearance  of  pufillanimity,  which,  in  cafe 
this  decree  of  war  be  revoked,  might  be  objected  to  them  ;  by  no 
means  to  indulge  the  fame  raw  paflions  by  which  boys  are  actu¬ 
ated,  fo  as  to  dote  upon  remote  contingencies.  You,  Gentlemen, 
by  experience  are  convinced,  that  fuccefs  exceedingly  feldom  re- 
fults  from  hot  and  fanguine  prefumption,  but  moft  frequently  from 
calm  and  prudent  deliberation.  In  behalf  therefore  of  your  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  now  on  the  brink  of  more  critical  dangers  than  ever 
it  was  known  before,  hold  up  your  hands  in  oppolition,  and  fup- 


port  what  I  am  going  to  move,  namely 


That, 


(  < 


the  Sicilians 


confining  themfelves  within  their  prefent  limits  which  we  do  not 
pretend  to  abridge, with  free  navigation  along  the  coafi  of  the  Ionian 
gulf,  and  tranfadling  their  own  affairs  at  large  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Sicilian  feas,  he  at  liberty  to  take  care  of  their  own 
concerns  without  any  moleftation  — And,  in  particular,  tore- 
turn  the  Ege  deans  the  following  anfwer  —  “  Since  without  the 
privity  of  the  Athenians  they  have  already  involved  themfelves 
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“  in  a  war  againft  the  Selinuntians,  let  them  alfo  without  the  con- 
“  currence  of  the  Athenians  bring  it  to  a  conclufion  :  That,  more- 
“  over,  we  fliall  form  no  alliance  for  the  future,  as  hath  formerly 
“  been  the  cafe,  with  men  whofe  indirect  behaviour  we  mud  be 
“  forced  to  abet,  tho’  when  we  ftand  in  need  of  reciprocal  affiftance 
“  from  them,  we  fhall  get  none  at  all.” 

“  And  you,  Sir,  who  at  prefent  preiide  in  this  aflembly,  if  you  are 
‘‘  confcious  that  it  is  your  duty  to  fuperintend  the  public  welfare,  if  you 
‘  are  defirous  to  behave  like  a  worthy  patriot,  put  the  queftion,  and 
“  call  upon  the  Athenians  once  more  to  give  their  votes.  And,  in  cafe 
“  you  are  afraid  to  adl  contrary  to  order,  in  propofing  what  is  counter 
“  to  a  former  decree ;  refledt,  that  when  fo  great  a  crowd  of  wit- 
“  nefles  are  at  hand  to  juftify  the  ftep,  you  only  adt  the  part  of  a 
Ci  phyfician  to  your  country,  which  hath  fwallowed  down  pernicious 
“  counfels  and,  that  he  beft  difchargeth  the  duty  of  the  fir  ft  ma- 
“  giftrate,  wdio  will  render  to  his  country  all  the  fervice  he  is 
“  able  j  at  leaft,  with  his  eyes  open  will  never  fuffer  it  to  be 
“  hurt.” 

w 

In  this  manner  Nicias  delivered  his  fentiments.  But  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  prefent,  declared  for  the  expedition, 
and  againft  the  repeal  of  what  had  been  already  decreed.  Some 
however  there  were,  who  made  a  fruitlefs  oppolition. 

The  perfon,  who  fhewed  moft  ardor  and  prefled  them  moft  ear- 
neftly  to  proceed,  was  Alcibiades  the  fon  of  Clinias ;  partly  from  a 
refolution  to  oppofe  Nicias,  with  whom  in  other  political  points  he 
generally  clafhed,  and  becaufe  he  had  calumnioufly  glanced  at  him 
in  his  fpeech ;  but  principally,  becaufe  he  was  ambitious  of  being  at 
the  head  of  this  expedition.  He  prefumed,  that  not  Sicily  only  but 
Carthage  alfo  might  be  reduced  by  himfelf  ■,  and  when  he  jfhould  be 
the  author  of  fo  great  a  fuccefs,  that  he  muft  needs  abound  in  wealth 
and  glory.  Hi's  credit  was  great  at  prefent  amongft  the  citizens : 

But 
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Bat  the  warmth  of  his  paffions  threw  him  into  larger  expences  than 
his  fortune  could  fupport,  being  fumptuous  in  every  article  of  life, 
and  eipecially  in  horfes.  And  it  was  chiefly  by  him  that  the  final 
overthrow  of  Athens  was  at  length  occafioned.  For  the  bulk  of  the 
city,  alarmed  at  the  great  irregularity  of  his  private  life,  the  exceffivc 
luxury  of  his  drefs  and  his  diet,  as  alfo  at  that  greatnefs  of  fpirit 
which  he  fhewed  in  every  fingle  branch  of  his  condudr,  turned  out 
enemies  to  him  as  a  man  who  affeded  the  tyranny.  And  tho’  when 
in  public  commands,  he  conducted  the  war  with  the  utmofl  bravery, 
yet  at  home  each  fingle  citizen  was  chagrined  at  his  manners,  and 
difplaced  him  to  make  room  for  others,  which  foon  drew  after  it  the 
fubverfion  of  the  State.  Upon  this  occafion  therefore  Alcibiades 
flood  up,  and  adviled  the  Athenians  as  follows : 
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“  YES,  to  me,  ve  citizens  of  Athens,  in  preference  to  others  Speech  of 

y  y  j  3  r  Alcibiades, 

this  command  is  due; — for  with  this  I  rauft  needs  begin,  fince  on 
this  point  Nicias  hath  attacked  me — and  I  alfo  judge  myfelf  de¬ 


fending  of  tire  trufl.  In  regard  to  thofe  things  which  have  caufed 


me  to  be  fo  loudly  cenfured ;  thofe  very  things  give  fplendor  to 


my  anceflors  and  to  myfelf,  and  are  of  public  emolument  alfo  to 
my  country.  The  great  magnificence  I  difplayed  at  the  Olympic 
folemnities  hath  railed  in  the  Grecians  an  idea  of  Athens  far  be- 


<c  yond  its  actual  flrength  ;  tho’  previous  to  this,  they  entertained 
“  the  hope  of  being  able  totally  to  war  her  down.  For  I  am  the 
“  man,  who  brought  feven  chariots  thither,  more  than  any  private 
“  perfon  ever  furniflied  out  before  ;  who  carried  off  the  firft  and  the 
“  fccond  and  the  fourth  prize,  and  in  all  other  refpeds  fupported 
“  my  quality  as  a  victor.  Such  things,  it  mufl  be  owned,  are  de- 
“  dared  to  be  honour  by  the  laws  of  Greece  ;  and,  whenever  at- 
“  chieved,  they  leave  an  high  opinion  of  power  behind  them.  The 
“  fplendid  figure  I  have  made  at  home,  whether  in  exhibiting  enter- 
<c  tainments  for  the  public  or  any  other  method  of  munificence,  may 

F  f  2  “  naturally 
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“  naturally  excite  the  envy  of  Athenians,  but  are  to  Grangers  in- 
“  fiances  of  our  grandeur.  And  that  man’s  extravagant  fpirit  is  not 
“  ufelefs  to  the  public,  who  at  his  own  private  expence  does  fervice 
“  not  merely  to  himfelf  but  to  a  -whole  community.  Nor  can  it 
«•  imply  injuflice,  for  a  perfon  whofe  fentiments  are  generous  and 
“  exalted  to  foar  above  the  ordinary  level ;  fince,  fhould  he  after- 
“  wards  be  reduced  to  a  flate  of  depreflion,  no  man  is  to  fhare 

“  in  his  reverfe  of  fortune.  As  therefore  in  calamity  we  are  not  to 

% 

<c  expedt  even  civil  falutations,  let  others  in  the  mean  time  fubmit, 
“  as  in  juftice  they  ought,  to  thataffuming  behavior  which  profperity 
“  infpireth  ;  or  at  lead:,  let  equality  of  demeanor  be  firft  (hewn  by 
“  him,  who  demands  it  as  a  debt  from  another.  I  am  indeed  aware, 
“  that  perfons  of  fuch  uncommon  elevation,  and  all  in  general  who 

“  in  fome  fplendid  qualities  outffiine  the  crowd,  muft  fo  long  as  they 
“  live  be  the  objects  of  fpleen  ;  chiefly  to  thofe  who  claim  equality 
“  with  them  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  thofe  amongft  whom  they 

“  are  converfant  ;  and  yet,  to 
“  ambition  of  claiming  affinity  to  them,  tho’  quite  groundlefs  and 
“  chimerical;  and  to  their  country,  whatever  it  be,  the  haughty 
“  boaft,  that  they  were  not  aliens,  were  not  offenders,  but  citizens 
“  of  its  own  growth,  and  patriots  of  true  renown  and  worth.  Of 
“  fuch  reverflonary  honours  I  own  myfelf  ambitious ;  and,  in  order 
“  to  fucceed  in  the  purfuit,  have  ever  rendered  my  name  illuftrious 
“  in  private  life ;  and  as  to  my  public  behaviour,  refledt,  Athenians, 
“  whether  I  am  inferior  to  any  perfon  whatever  in  performing  good 
“  fervices  to  my  country.  For  I  am  the  perfon,  who  without 
“  throwing  you  into  hazard  or  expence  have  brought  the  ftrongefl: 
“  powers  of  Peloponnefus  to  adt  in  your  concurrence ;  who  reduced 
“  the  Lacedaemonians  to  flake  their  all  upon  the  fortune  of  one 

“  day  at  Mantinea.  It  is  true,  they  came  off  vidtorious  from  the 
“  contefl: ;  but  have  not  even  yet  fo  far  refumed  their  fpirits,  as  to 
“  dare  to  adl  offenfively. 


fucceeding  generations  they  leave  an 
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“  Such  are  the  exploits,  which  my  greener  years,  nay  even  that 
“  unnatural  giddinefs  imputed  to  me  hath  atchieved  ;  which  by  infi- 
“  nuating  language  hath  made  the  Peloponnefian  ftrength  to  ply  be- 
“  fore  it,  and  giving  energy  to  my  frantic  humour  hath  now  per- 
“  fuaded  the  world  that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded.  Whilft  there- 
‘‘  fore  I  flouriftt  in  this  manner,  whilft  Nicias  yet  continues  to  be 

“  efteemed  fo'tunate,  lay  hold  of  that  fervice  we  are  each  of  us 
“  able  to  perform  :  And  by  no  means  repeal  the  decree  of  our  expe- 
“  dition  to  Sicily,  as  if  intended  againft  a  people  we  are  not  able  to 
encounter. 

“  For  in  Sicily  the  cities  fwarm  with  crowds  of  promifeuous  dif- 
<c  united  inhabitants,  inhabitants  for  ever  ufed  to  fudden  revolutions 
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and  to  perpetual  fluctuations.  And  hence,  not  one  of  thofe 
crowds  is  equipped  with  fuch  arms,  as  are  requiftte  to  defend  a  na¬ 
tive  foil,  or  to  fecure  even  perfonal  fafety ;  nor  is  the  region  fup- 
plied  with  the  needful  ftores  of  reftftance.  It  is  the  habit  of 
each,  either  to  execute  his  purpofe  by  artful  language,  or  to  wreft 
it  from  the  public  by  fedition.  Thefe  are  all  his  refources ;  and 
if  they  fail,  at  the  worft  he  barely  (Lifts  his  habitation.  It  is 
therefore  improbable,  that  a  rabble  fo  jumbled  together  will  ever 
be  unanimoufly  guided  by  one  concerted  plan,  or  combine  toge¬ 
ther  for  its  juft  execution.  Each  moment  they  will  be  veering 
about  to  fuch  expedients  as  happen  moft  to  footh  their  caprice ; 
and  the  more,  upon  account  of  thefe  feditions,  in  which  we  are 
informed  they  are  already  embroiled. 

“  Their  number  of  heavy-armed,  it  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  is  not 
fo  large  as  the  pompous  accounts  of  fame  have  made  it ;  nor  does 
the  fum  total  of  the  Grecians  amongft  them  turn  out  fo  confldera- 
ble,  as  each  feparate  city  hath  computed  for  her  own.  But  Greece, 
in  this  manner  ever  addidted  moft  terribly  to  belie  her  own  num¬ 
bers,  hath  been  found  in  the  prefent  war  fcarce  able  to  provide 


“  herfelf  with  arms. 
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“  Such,  according  to  the  bell  informations  I  have  been  able  to  col¬ 
lect,  is  the  prefeijt  condition  of  affairs  in  Sicily.  Nay,  there  are 
means  within  our  reach  fiill  more  to  facilitate  its  reduction.  For 
we  fhall  obtain  the  concurrence  of  many  Barbarians  feated  there, 
who  from  inveteracy  againft  the  Syracufans  will  join  us  to  attack 
them.  Neither  can  any  obflacles  accrue  from  the  fituation  of 
our  affairs  nearer  home,  if  you  only  view  it  in  the  juft  and 
proper  light. 

“  The  bravery  of  our  fathers,  tho’  oppofed  by  the  very  fame  ene¬ 
mies,  who  at  prefent,  it  is  urged,  fhould  we  fail  for  Sicily,  muft 
be  left  behind  us,  tho’  further  oppofed  by  all  the  power  of  the 
Mede,  ereCted  this  our  empire  by  the  foie  refource  of  their  fupe- 
riority  in  naval  power.  The  Peloponnefians  further  have  never 
had  lefs  hopes  of  being  a  match  for  us  than  at  this  very  juncture, 
even  tho’  their  flrength  be  in  all  its  maturity  of  vigour.  It  is  true, 
they  have  it  ever  in  their  option  to  make  inroads  into  our  domi¬ 
nions,  even  tho’  we  wave  this  expedition  ;  but,  at  fea,  they  never 
can  be  able  to  hurt  us :  The  fleet  we  fhall  leave  behind  will  be 
amply  fufficient  to  make  head  againfl  them. 

“  By  what  plaufible  arguments  therefore  can  we  excufe  our  be¬ 
haviour,  fhould  we  now  pufillanimoufly  defift  ?  what  evafion  can 
we  find  to  deny  our  confederates  the  fuccour  they  demand  ?  We 
are  bound  in  honour,  by  the  oaths  we  have  fworn,  to  undertake 
their  redrefs.  Unavailing  is  the  pretext,  that  they  have  never 
done  fuch  good  offices  for  us.  Our  alliance  with  them  was  not 
made  on  the  condition  of  their  failing  hither  to  bring  us  fuccour, 
but  of  giving  fuch  full  employ  to  our  enemies  there,  as  might  ef¬ 
fectually  deter  them  from  coming  hither.  The  ready  road  to  em¬ 
pire,  as  not  Athenians  only  but  every  people  who  have  rifen  to  a 
fummit  of  power  by  experience  know,  is  ever  to  fuccour  thofe 
who  implore  our  protection,  whether  they  be  Greeks  or  Barbari¬ 
ans.  For  had  it  been  the  conftunt  method  to  chcrifh  indolent  in- 
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adive  meafures,  or  minutely  to  litigate  who  in  juftice  ought  to  be 
proteded,  the  enlargements  of  our  empire  had  been  but  trifling, 
or  rather  we  had  been  liable  to  the  lofs  of  our  original  portion. 
For  a  State  inverted  with  fuperior  power  is  not  only  openly  op- 
pofed  in  the  field,  but  recourfe  is  had  to  every  precaution  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  appearance  in  it.  Neither  is  it  in  our  power  to  pre- 
feribe  exad  or  arbitrary  limitations  to  our  own  empire,  but  we  are 
by  neceflity  compelled  to  cabal  againft  fome,  and  with  a  high  hand 
to  keep  others  in  fubjedion  5  becaufe,  fhould  we  relax  our  com¬ 
mand  over  others,  we  endanger  our  own  authority,  and  tliofe  we 
will  not  awe  may  become  our  marters.  Nor  further  ought  peace  to 
be  fo  much  the  objed  of  regard  to  you  as  it  is  to  other  people, 
unlefs  you  new-model  your  government,  and  render  it  conformable 
to  that  of  your  neighbours. 

“  Weigh  therefore  thefe  arguments ;  and  be  convinced,  that  thus 
only  our  interefl  is  capable  of  any  conrtderable  advancement,  if 
we  proceed  againft  Sicily  and  execute  the  expedition  in  order  to 
dejed  the  haughty  Peloponnefian  fpirit,  by  fo  plain  an  inftance 
how  much  we  defpife  them,  how  little  fond  we  are  at  prefent  of 
this  inadive  interval,  and  how  eager  to  begin  again  with  a  Sicilian 
voyage.  And  by  ading  thus,  there  is  probability  on  our  fide, 
that  in  cafe  we  fubdue  the  people  there,  we  may  gain  the  fove- 
reignty  over  all  Greece,  or  at  worft  we  fhall  deprefs  the  Syracufan 
power :  The  latter  point  alone  will  be  an  important  fervice  to  our- 
felves  and  our  allies.  But  in- cafe  any  meafure  of  fuccefs  attends 
us,  our  fhips  will  enable  us  to  fecure  our  acquifitions,  or  at  worft: 
our  departure.  For,  tho’  the  whole  body  of  the  Sicilians  combine 
together  againft  us,  we  fhall  be  abfolote  mafters  of  our  own 

retreat. 

“  Let  not  therefore  the  words  of  Nicias,  calculated  merely  for  the 

fervice  of  floth  and  to  raife  diffenfion  between  the  young  and  the 

old,  difconccrt  your  plan.  But  let  the  ufual  decorum  take  place, 

“  obiervant 
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<f  obfcrvant  of  which  our  forefathers,  at  whofe  confultations  both 
“  the  feniors  and  the  youths  affifted,  exalted  this  State  to  its  prefent 
“  height ;  and  do  you  now,  adhering  to  the  edablifhed  praCtice,  en- 
“  deavour  its  further  exaltation.  Remember  alfo,  that  youth  and 
<c  age,  if  debat'd  one  another’s  reciprocal  afliftance,  lofe  all  their  in- 
“  duence  and  weight  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  wildnefs 
‘f  of  youth,  and  the  moderation  of  the  middle-aged,  and  the  con- 
<c  fummate  prudence  of  the  old,  when  tempered  harmonioufly  to- 
fl  gether,  the  mold  perfedt  drength  mud  infallibly  refult ;  that  a 
“  State,  which  fupinely  gives  way  to  doth,  like  other  things  for 
<c  want  of  cxercife,  muft  infallibly  droop  and  pine  away,  and  the 
“  whole  of  her  skill  grow  old  and  oblolete ;  but,  when  inured  to 
“  uninterrupted  conflict,  it  is  continually  improving  by  pradtice, 
“  and  will  gain  a  perfedt  habit  of  furmounting  every  obdacle,  not 
“  by  a  parade  of  words  but  by  adtive  perfeverance. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  State,  which 
“  hath  been  accufiomed  to  full  employ,  mud  foon  drop  into  dedruc- 
“  tion,  if  it  refigns  itfelf  to  the  alternative  of  doth;  and,  that  fuch 
“  perfons  take  the  bed  method  of  infallibly  fecuring  their  welfare, 
“  who  adhere  mod  deddily  to  their  prefent  cudoms  and  laws,  tho’ 
“  pofiibly  better  might  be  fubdituted  in  their  dead.” 

In  this  manner  Alcibiadcs  fpoke.  And  the  Athenians,  moved  by 
his  arguments,  which  were  alfo  feconded  by  the  intreaties  of  the 
Egedean  and  Leontine  exiles,  who  ftanding  forth  in  the  afibmbly 
implored  their  protection,  and  reminding  them  of  their  oaths  adjured 
them  to  redrefs  their  wrongs,  declared  for  the  expedition  with  a 
warmer  zeal  than  at  any  time  before.  Nicias  was  convinced  by 
this,  that  whatever  dilTuafion  he  could  alledge  wrould  be  quite  inca¬ 
pable  to  change  their  refolvcs  :  Yet,  as  pofiibly,  by  a  minute  detail  of 
the  immenfe  preparations  he  was  going  to  demand,  he  might  caufe 

them  at  once  to  change  their  fentiments,  lie  dood  up  again,  and  re- 
addreded  them  as  follows  :  “  I 
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“  I  PERCEIVE,  Athenians,  that  your  refolutions  are  fixed  on  this  «/ 

££  expedition  beyond  the  power  of  difluafion,  and  - —  may  its  event 
££  be  fuch  as  your  wifhes  portend  !  But  I  ffiall  once  more  beg  leave 
tc  to  communicate  to  you  my  own  fenfe  of  the  affair. 

“  According  to  the  bed  informations  I  have  been  able  to  procure,' 

<c  we  are  now  going  to  invade  a  number  of  powerful  cities,  cities  in- 
“  dependent  one  of  another,  nor  handing  in  need  of  public  revo- 
£t  lutions,  which  people  who  cringe  under  the  yoke  of  flavery 
t£  might  readily  embrace,  in  order  to  render  their  condition  more 
{£  fupportable.  Nor  is  it  further  to  be  prefumed,  that  they  will  readily 
“  exchange  their  own  liberty  for  fubjedtion  to  us,  as  they  are  nume- 
“  rous,  at  leaf!  for  one  ifland,  and  many  of  them  inhabited  by  Gre- 
tc  cians.  For,  without  reckoning  Naxus  and  Catana,  which  I  hope 
££  upon  account  of  their  affinity  to  the  Leontines  will  fide  with  us, 

££  there  are  no  lefs  than  l'even  provided  in  all  refpedfs  with  as  good 
“  martial  habiliments  and  dores  as  our  own  armies ;  and  more  parti— 

££  cularly  thole  againd  which  we  chiefly  bend  our  courfc,  Selinusand 
<£  Syracufe.  Thefe  cities  abound  with  foldiers  heavy-armed,  with 
“  archers  and  with  darters.  They  have  a  great  number  of  triremes, 

"  and  plenty  of  hands  to  man  them.  They  poflefs  a  large  quantity 
tc  of  wealth  not  only  in  private  purfes  but  in  their  public  treafurics. 

"  So  rich  are  even  the  Selinuntians.  And  to  the  Syracufans  further 
cc  a  tribute  is  paid  by  feveral  Barbarians.  But  the  points,  in  which 
"  they  mod  of  all  excel  us,  are  that  numerous  cavalry  of  which 
“  they  are  peflefled  and  corn  of  their  own  growth  fufficient  to  an- 
“  fwer  all  demands  without  foreign  importations.  An  armament 
“  therefore  Amply  naval  will  by  no  means  be  fufficient  to  cope  with 
“  fuch  a  drength.  A  large  land-force  mud  accompany  the  naval, 
tc  if  we  are  defirous  of  performing  fuch  atchievemcnts  as  may  be 
“  worthy  of  the  greatnefs  of  our  plan,  and  would  not  be  debar’d  an 
<c  opportunity  of  landing  by  their  numerous  cavalry.  And  this  will 

be  yet  more  needful,  fliould  the  cities  alarmed  at  our  approach 
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combine  together  againft  us,  and  no  other  friends  but  the  Egefte- 
ans  join  us,  or  fupply  us  with  a  body  of  cavalry  fufficient  to 
countenance  our  landing.  It  would  be  a  terrible  difgrace,  fhould 
we  be  compelled  by  force  to  give  over  our  defign,  or  to  fend  for  a 
larger  fupply,  as  if  our  councils  at  firft  fetting  out  were  rafli  and 
ill-concerted.  We  muft  fleer  at  once  againft  them  with  prepara¬ 
tions  in  all  refpeds  well-proportioned  to  the  defign,  fince  we  know 
that  we  are  bound  to  a  land  tar  remote  from  our  own,  and  are 
under  many  diiadvantages  to  grapple  with  our  foes.  It  will  not  be 
now  your  employment  to  march  to  the  relief  of  your  dependents 
feated  near  to  Athens  againft  an  hoftile  invafion,  where  all  the 
needful  fupplies  would  be  brought  to  your  camp  out  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  friends ;  but  you  are  to  roam  to  a  diftant  climate,  where 

you  cannot  call  one  inch  of  ground  your  own,  and  from  whence 
in  the  four  winter  months  you  will  fcarcely  be  able  to  fend  a  mef-, 
fenger  to  Athens. 

“  In  my  opinion  therefore  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  to  carry  thi¬ 
ther  large  numbers  of  heavy-armed,  to  be  raifed  out  of  our  own 
citizens,  our  allies  and  our  dependents,  and  an  additional  ftrength 
of  Peloponnefians,  if  we  are  able  to  procure  it  by  perfuafion  or  by 
pay. 

may  be  able  to  make  good  our  defcent  in  fpite  of  the  Sicilian 
horfe.  We  rauft  alfo  be  attended  by  fupernumerary  veflels,  that 
we  may  be  enabled  with  greater  eafe  to  fetch  in  neceflaries  for  our 
army.  We  mud  alfo  carry  with  us  from  Athens  in  our  tenders, 
a  great  quantity  of  corn,  fuch  as  wheat  and  barley  parched,  witli 
bakers,  fome  of  whom  for  certain  wages  muft  be  obliged  to  grind, 
that  if  our  armament  lie  any  where  weather-bound,  we  may  not 
ftand  in  need  of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  For,  fo  numerous  as  we 
muft  be,  it  will  not  be  poflible  for  every  city  to  receive  us.  All 
other  provifions  muft  be  laid  in  by  ourfelves  to  the  utmoft  of  our 

power,  and  wc  muft  truft  for  nothing  to  the  care  of  others. 


Our  archers  and  (lingers  muft  be  alfo  numerous,  that  we 
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But  what  concerns  us  mod,  is  to  carry  from  hence  a  fund  of 
“  money,  as  ample  as  we  can  raife.  As  for  that,  which  the  Egeftc- 
“  ans  pretend  is  already  laid  up  for  our  ufe,  conclude  it  to  be  only  fo 
<c  far  as  words  are  current.  For  unlefs  we  fet  out  from  Athens,  not 
C£  barely  provided  as  well  as  thofe  we  are  to  encounter  ;  but,  cqua- 
“  lity  in  drength  for  battle  alone  excepted,  in  all  other  refpefts  far 
<£  furpafling  them  in  every  needful  appointment,  we  fhall  hardly  be 
££  able  to  reduce  who  are  to  be  reduced,  or  even  to  proted  who  are 
u  to  be  protected.  We  flrould  regard  ourfelves  in  the  charader  of 
“  people,  who  are  going  to  feek  a  new  fettlement  among  aliens  and 
“  enemies  ■  and,  as  fuch,  are  neceflitated  to  render  themfelves  vidors 
“  of  the  fpot  the  very  day  they  land  }  or,  to  red  affined,  if  they 
<£  then  milcarry,  that  the  whole  of  that  region  will  be  in  arms 
“  againft  them.  Of  this  I  own  myfelf  afraid  ;  againft  this  I  am  con- 
“  vinced  that  by  repeated  confultations  we  ought  timely  to  provide  ; 

“  and  after  all,  mud  trud  dill  further  to  the  goodnefs  of  our  fortune, 

“  hazardous  as  we  are  but  men.  Yet  hence,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fet 
“  out  in  this  enterprize,  with  as  little  occafion  as  poflible  to  rely  on 
“  uncertain  fortune  ;  and  to  be  amply  provided  with  every  expedi- 
t£  ent  for  a  fuccefsful  expedition.  For  thefe,  to  my  apprehenfion,  are 
“  the  readied  means  to  fecure  the  public  welfare,  and  the  fafety  of 
“  us  who  are  dedlned  for  the  voyage.  But  if  any  man  thinks  my 
t£  reafons  chimerical,  I  am  ready  to  refign  my  command  to  his  fu- 
“  perior  abilities.” 

In  this  manner  Nicias  delivered  himfelf,  with  a  view  if  poflible 
to  difeourage  the  Athenians  from  proceeding  by  fo  vad  a  demand 
of  articles  requifite  to  the  defign  ;  or  at  lead,  that  in  cafe  he  mud 
be  obliged  to  undertake  the  fcrvice,  he  might  fet  out  with  fuch  am¬ 
ple  expedients  of  fccurity. 

Yet  all  this  bulky  and  embarrafling  demand  of  appointments  77 
could  not  raife  in  the  Athenians  the  lead  averflon  to  the  expedition,  "/ 
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but  rather  faftened  their  eagernefs  upon  it  more  intenfly  than  ever : 
And  Nicias  prevailed  on  that  fide  of  the  queftion  where  he  hoped  to 
have  been  defeated.  It  was  now  univerfally  agreed,  that  his  advice 
was  juft  and  proper  ;  and,  if  obeyed,  the  expedition  rauft  be  attended 

with  all  imaginable  fecurity.  All  ranks  of  men  were  now  equally 
feized  with  a  fondnefs  for  the  voyage.  For  fuch  as  were  advanced  in 
years,  were  confident  that  a  career  of  fuccefs  muft  attend  the  enter- 
prize,  and  that  fo  formidable  an  armament  could  not  poflibly  mif- 
carry.  The  younger  fort  were  animated  with  the  defire  of  feeing  fo 
remote  a  clime,  and  gratifying  at  large  the  curiofity  of  their  tem¬ 
pers  ;  affined,  that  fafety  would  attend  their  courfe.  The  bulk  of 
the  populace  and  the  foldiery  in  general  were  pleafed  with  their  pre- 

fent  affigmnent  of  pay,  and  the  hope  of  enlarging  dominion,  which 
would  afford  them  perpetual  employ  and  fubfiftence.  The  paffions 
of  the  generality  were  for  thefe  caufes  fo  vehemently  elated  with  the 
project,  that  fuch  as  could  by  no  means  approve  were  afraid  to  op- 

pofe  it  by  a  vote,  left  they  might  be  cenfured  as  men  who  malcvo- 
lently  oppofed  the  public  glory.  And  by  this  all  oppofition  was  ef¬ 
fectually  quafhed. 

At  length  a  certain  Athenian,  ftanding  forth  from  amongft  the 
crowd  and  calling  aloud  upon  Nicias,  told  him  —  “  He  muft  no 
“  longer  caft  about  for  evafions,  nor  meditate  delays,  but  declare 
"  exprefly  now,  in  the  pre fence  of  them  all,  the  particulars  of  the 
££  preparations  which  the  Athenians  fhould  vote  him.” 

Nicias,  the’  forry  at  his  heart,  was  obliged  to  reply  —  That  <c  in 
“  order  to  be  cxaCt,  he  ought  to  confulc  more  leifurely  with  his 
“  collcgucs.  But  fo  far  as  he  could  judge  in  this  fudden  manner 
“  they  ought  to  let  out  with  a  fleet  confiding  of  at  leaft  one  hundred 
tc  triremes  j  that  the  Athenians  themfclves  ought  to  furnifli.  as  many 
<£  trail fports  for  heavy-armed  loldicrs  as  was  pollible,  and  to  fend  for 
<c  an  additional  number  from  their  dependents;  that  the  number  of 
“  heavy-armed,  both  of  Athenians  and  dependents,  fhould  at  leaft 
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be  five  thoufand ;  and  if  poffible,  more ;  that,  to  thefe  the  reft  of 
their  preparations  fhould  be  proportioned,  fuch  as  archers  to  be 
levied  at  home  and  procured  alfo  from  Crete,  not  forgetting 
fingers ;  and  in  fine,  that  whatever  firould  be  judged  in  any  de¬ 
gree  expedient  fhould  be  provided  in  good  time,  and  carried  along 
with  them  in  the  fleet.’' 

This  the  Athenians  had  nofooner  heard,  than  they  inftantly  voted  —  They  are 
That  the  generals  were  inverted  with  abfolute  authority,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  numbers  of  the  expedition  and  the  whole  procedure  of 
the  voyage  at  their  own  aifcretion,  as  might  heft  promote  thepub- 
“  lie  welfare.” 

In  purfuance  of  this,  the  preparations  were  immediately  in  hand.  p 
Summons  for  the  quotas  adjufted  were  font  to  their  dependents,  and 
the  levies  at  home  went  briskly  forward?.  Athens  was  now  finely 
recovered  from  the  peftilence  and  a  long-continued  deftruftive  war 
both  in  a  multitude  of  young  men  now  arrived  at  the  vigor  of  their 
age,  and  an  increafe  of  the  public  revenues  by  favour  of  the  peace, 

By  this  means  all  the  needful  fupplies  were  more  eafily  provided. 

And  thus  were  the  Athenians  bufied  for  the  prefent  in  fitting  out  their 
armament. 

But,  at  this  very  juncture,  almoft  all  the  ftatues  of  Mercurv 
wherever  found  within  the  precinds  of  Athens,  and  according  to  the 
eftablifihed  cuftom  they  were  very  numerous  both  in  the  porches  of 
private  houfes  and  the  public  temples  2,  *  *  *  *  *  had  their  faces 


rr  •  •  -  /• 

1  r;f.  <?  7  k .  rj 

in  ere  uric 


2  I  have  omitted  two  words  in  the  ori-  to  the  inclofurc  in  which  the  ilatucs  were 


qinal,  bccaufe  I  cannot  trai.flate  them  with 
any  prccifmn  or  clearnds.  They  are 
a  t trp&yi'vot  ep yarn '/  ;  epus  quaclratum , 
fays  one  Latin  tranflator;  opus  ex  Lipid e 
quadrato ,  fa\s  another.  Mr.  Hobbes  hath 
it.  Mercuries  of  [quart  Jlctie  :  How  fuch  a 
ddcription  can  he  applicable  to  a  ftatue  will 
be  hard  to  conceive.  Whether  they  allude 


c reded ;  or  to  the  form  of  the  pcJefvf- : 
or  wl  let  her  a  M c  rcu*  \  \\a*  carved  on  a::\  <  r 
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all  the  iuies  of  ,i  Iqu.tie  Hone,  I  am 
to  decide.  Tlx  ?  in  weic  verv  nu- 

nacrous;  and  many  if  them,  it  i<  cer¬ 
tain,  were  ftranje,  uncouth,  and  \c:y 
bungling  performances. 
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disfigured  in  the  fpace  of  one  night.  The  authors  of  this  outrage 
were  not  known.  But  large  rewards  were  offered  by  the  State  in  or¬ 
der  to  difcover  them,  and  a  decree  was  alfo  palled,  that  “  if  any 
tl  perfon  knew  of  the  commiffion  of  any  other  impiety  of  the  fame 
u  nature,  he  (liquid  boldly  inform  the  public  of  it,  whether  he  were 
<c  a  citizen,  or  a  foreigner,  or  a  Have. 

This  accident  in  truth  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  their  minds, 
For  it  was  condrued  as  a  bad  omen  in  regard  to  the  expedition  in 
hand,  and  as  an  evidence  of  fome  terrible  combination  to  introduce 

9 

innovations  and  an  overthrow  of  the  democracy . 
h formations  An  information  was  at  length  given  in  by  fome  fojourners  and 
tildes  Alci"  their  footmen,  relating  indeed  not  at  all  to  the  Mercuries ,  but  to  the 

defacements  of  other  images  committed  formerly  by  fome  young 
men  in  a  frolicfome  and  drunken  mood  and  how  further,  “  they 
“  had  celebrated  3  the  Myjleries  in  private  houfes  by  way  of 
“  mockery and  amongd  others  they  alfo  accufed  Alcibiades. 
The  party  mod  inveterate  again  d  him  caught  readily  at  this  charge. 
As  he  was  the  main  obdacie  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  popu¬ 
larity  and  credit,  they  concluded,  that  in  cafe  they  could  rid  them- 
felves  of  him,  they  might  at  once  become  leaders  of  the  State. 
Hence  they  aggravated  the  charge,  and  bellowed  aloud  that  “  thofe 
‘c  mydic  frolics  and  the  defacements  of  the  Mercuries  druck  at  the 
<c  very  foundations  of  the  democracy  ;  and,  that  none  of  thefe 
“  outrageous  adls  had  been  committed  without  his  participation.” 
They  alledged,  as  a  circumdancc  that  corroborated  the  charge,  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  behaviour,  flagrantly  licentious,  and  quite  incon- 
ddent  with  a  democratical  conditution. 


3  The  faCrcd  My  ft  cries  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  at  Kleuhs.  Plutarch  relates, 
that  the  informers  were  brought  in  by  one 
Atuirocles  a  demagogue,  a  virulent  foe  of 
Alcibiades.  They  depofed,  that  one  Theo¬ 


doras  ailed  the  part  of  the  Crier ,  Poly¬ 
gon  of  the  Torch- bearer*  Alcibiades  that 
of  the  Hierophant^  ami  many  of  his  inti¬ 
mates  a  flitted  and  wore  initiated  in  fblernn 
and  formal  mockery. 


Alcibiades 
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Alcibiades  endeavour’d  forthwith  to  clear  himfelf  the  beft  he#" 
could  from  all  appearances  of  guilt,  and  declared  himfelf  ready,  be¬ 
fore  he  enter’d  upon  the  voyage,  to  fubmit  to  a  trial  (for  the  arma¬ 
ment  was  now  afmoft  compleated  -,)  and,  if  proved  to  be  guilty,  to 
fuffer  the  penalties  of  law ;  and  only,  if  acquitted,  to  take  upon  him 
the  command.  He  conjured  them  further,  “  to  receive  no  calum- 
“  nious  accufations  againft  him  in  his  abfence  j  but  if  he  was  really 
c<  guilty  to  put  him  inflantly  to  death ;  —  that,  in  common  pru- 
c<  dence  it  could  not  be  juftified,  to  intruft  a  perfon,  fo  heavily 
charged,  with  the  command  of  fo  large  an  armament,  before  his 


CC 


c< 


innocence  had  been  regularly  explored.” 


But  his  enemies  —  apprehenfive  that  in  cafe  he  was  brought  to  an  ordered 
immediate  trial,  he  would  be  fupported  by  all  the  favour  of  the 
diery ;  and,  that  the  people,  whole  idol  he  was,  might  pofiibly  re¬ 
lent,  becaufe  in  compliment  to  him  the  Argives  and  fomc  of  the 
Mantineans  accompanied  the  expedition,  —  oppofed,  and  put  off  the 
profecution.  They  put  the  management  of  this  point  into  the  hands 
of  a  fet  of  orators,  who  urged  that  “  for  the  prefent  he  might  pro- 
“  ceed  in  his  voyage,  that  the  expedition  ought  not  to  be  deferred 
<c  on  his  account,  and  upon  his  return  a  day  fhould  be  aligned  for 
tc  his  trial.”  Their  defign  was  to  gather  more  heavy  matter  ngamfl 
him,  which  in  his  abfence  could  be  more  eafily  effected,  and  then 
to  recal  him  and  force  him  to  his  trial.  In  fhort  it  was  refolvcd  that 
“  Alcibiades  fhould  go  the  voyage.” 

Things  being  thus  determined,  and  the  year  now  advanced  to  the  Dfpart: 
middle  of  fummer,  the  fleet  fet  fail  for  Sicily.  Orders  had  been  if- t>e 
fued  before  for  the  bulk  of  the  confederates,  and  vidtualling-lhips, 
and  fmall  craft,  and  all  the  tenders  in  general,  to  repair  to  and  allem- 
blc  together  at  Corcyra  ;  that,  from  thence,  in  a  body  they  might 
crofs  the  Ionian  to  the  cape  of  Japygia.  But  fuch  ns  were  fubjccls 
of  Athens,  and  fuch  of  the  confederates  as  were  then  in  the  city, 

marching  down  to  the  Piraeus  on  the  appointed  day  by  morning’s 
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dawn,  went  on  board  the  fhips  in  order  to  weigh  and  be  gone. 
They  were  conducted  thither  by  a  great  crowd,  it  may  be  faid,  by 
the  whole  crowd  of  Athens,  both  citizens  and  Grangers.  The  for¬ 
mer  attended,  to  perform  the  parting  decorums  where  their  feveral 
attachments  claimed  it;  fome  to  their  friends,  fome  to  their-  relati¬ 
ons,  fome  to  their  own  fons.  The  whole  company  moved  along 
with  a  medley  of  hope  and  lamentation;  with  hope,  that  fuccefs 
would  attend  their  courfe;  with  lamentation,  left  they  might  never 
meet  again.  The  fad  recollection  occurred  —  to  how  great  a  diftancc 
from  their  native  foil  they  were  going  to  be  fent !  And  now  that 
the  hour  of  departure  was  come,  and  when  this  moment  they  were 
going  to  be  difmifted  into  fcenes  of  danger,  the  impreflions  of  terror 
were  felt  with  much  keener  lenfe  than  when  the  expedition  was  only 
decreed.  However,  at  the  fight  of  their  prefent  ftrength,  of  the 
numerous  expedients  of  a  profperous  enterprize  which  their  eyes  be¬ 
held,  their  fpirits  were  again  elated. 

As  for  the  ftrangers  and  bulk  of  the  crowd,  they  attended  merely 
for  the  pleafure  of  gazing  at  the  means  intended  to  accomplifh  a  great 
and  ftupendous  defign.  For  never  did  any  one  State  of  Greece  be¬ 
fore  this  time  equip  by  its  own  ftrength  fuch  a  powerful  armament. 
It  was  the  ftneft  and  moft  glorious  fleet,  that  to  this  day  the  world 
had  feen.  It  is  true,  in  number  of  fhips  and  heavy-armed  on  board, 
that  which  failed  againft  Epidaurus  under  command  of  Pericles,  and 
that  alfo  againft  Potidaea  under  Agnon,  were  by  no  means  inferior. 
For  thofe  carried  four  thoufand  heavy-armed  foldiers  all  native  Athe¬ 
nians,  with  three  hundred  horfemen  :  The  number  of  their  triremes 
was  a  hundred ;  fifty  more  were  furnifhed  by  the  Lesbians  and  Chi¬ 
ans,  befidcs  a  large  number  of  confederates  who  attended  thofe  ex¬ 
peditions.  But  then  they  were  fitted  for  a  voyage  in  comparifon 
trifling,  and  in  a  flight  and  penurious  manner. 

On  the  contrary,  the  prefent  equipment  was  calculated  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  compleatly  fitted  out  for  both  fcrviccs,  as 
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occafion  might  demand,  either  of  the  fea  or  of  the  land.  The 

* 

(hipping,  at  the  great  expence  of  the  captains  of  the  feveral  triremes 
and  of  the  « State,  was  quite  elaborate.  The  pay  affigned  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  every  mariner  was  a  *  drachma  a  day.  The  number  of  new  *  J  d. 
fhips  for  the  battle  and  chace  was  fixty ;  that  of  tranfports  for  the 
heavy-armed,  forty.  The  feveral  captains  of  the  triremes  were  very 
choice  in  making  up  their  crews,  and  gave  to  fuch  of  the  mariners 
as  rowed  on  the  uppermoft  bench,  and  to  the  failors,  a  gratuity  out 
of  their  own  pockets  over  and  above  the  public  pay.  They  had  fur¬ 
ther  adorned  their  veflels  with  images  and  all  kind  of  fumptuous  de¬ 
corations.  It  was  the  high  ambition  of  every  fingle  captain,  to  have 
his  own  fhip  excel  all  the  reft  of  the  fleet  in  fplendor  and  in 
lwiftncl's. 

The  land-force  was  diflinguiflred  by  the  choicenefs  of  their  levies 
and  their  arms ;  and  all  the  individuals  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
goodnefs  of  their  accoutrements  and  equipage  whatfoever.  It  hap¬ 
pened  alfo  on  the  fame  account  that  a  warm  contention  was  kindled 
amongft  them,  under  what  officers  they  ffiould  be  ranged  j  and  op¬ 
portunity  afforded  to  the  reft  of  Greece,  to  conftrue  the  whole  into  a 
mere  oftentation  of  their  power  and  opulence  rather  than  an  effective 
equipment  againft  a  foe.  For  were  a  computation  to  be  formed, 
both  of  the  public  disbursements  of  the  State  on  this  occafion,  and 
the  private  expences  of  the  whole  foldiery ;  — -  of  the  State,  what 
prodigious  fums  they  had  already  advanced,  and  what  additional 
fums  the  generals  were  to  carry  along  with  them  ;  —  of  the  foldiery, 
what  each  had  expended  on  his  own  equipage,  every  captain  on  the 
decoration  of  his  veffel,  and  to  how  much  greater  charges  he  W2S 
ftill  liable  ;  —  without  taking  into  the  account  the  vaft  lift  of  necef- 
faries  which  over  and  above  the  public  allowance  each  private  perfon 
was  obliged  to  lay  in  for  fo  long  a  voyage,  or  the  goods  which  a  fol- 
dier  or  trader  might  take  with  him  on  board  for  the  fake  of  traffic ;  — 
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the  amount  of  talents  now  carried  out  of  Athens  would  turn  out  ex¬ 
ceeding  large. 

Nor  was  it  merely  for  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  enterprise  or  the 
fplendor  of  its  fhew,  that  the  armament  was  noifed  abroad,  but  alfo 
for  the  numerous  force  with  which  it  was  provided  to  attack  the 
foe  ;  for  the  remotenefs  of  the  voyage,  great  as  ever  they  had  under¬ 
taken  from  their  native  clime,  and  that  prodigious  expe&ation  which 
was  raifed  of  the  event ;  in  order  to  which  the  State  had  now  ex¬ 
erted  itfelf  quite  beyond  its  ftrength. 

When  the  whole  force  was  got  on  board  the  fleet,  when  theflowage 
of  allneceffary  flores  and  all  baggage  whatever  was  completely  adjufted, 
filence  then  was  proclaimed  by  found  of  trumpet.  But  the  folemn 
prayers  for  a  fuccefsful  expedition  were  not  offered  from  every  veflei 
apart,  but  in  behalf  of  all  united,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald.  The 
goblets  mingled  with  wine  ran  the  circle  of  the  whole  armament, 
and  every  crew  as  well  as  the  commanders  poured  out  the  libations 
and  drank  fuccefs  and  happinefs  out  of  gold  and  filver  cups.  The 
whole  crowd  that  flood  upon  the  beach,  both  of  citizens  and  fuch 
ftrangers  as  were  there  and  wiflied  them  profperity,  joined  with 
them  in  the  public  prayer.  And  now  the  paan  being  fung  and  the 
libation  finifhed,  they  put  out  to  fea  +.  After  moving  off  at  firft  in  a 

line 


4.  Many  incidents  are  related  by  Plutarch 
in  the  life  of  Nidus,  in  regard  to  the  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  priefts  againft  this  expe¬ 
dition,  the  coining  and  wrefting  of  oracles 
both  for  and  againft  it,  and  omens  which 
portended  nothing  but  misfortune.  Mere 
human  forefight,  and  a  confeioufnefs,  that 
the  means  were  not  equal  to  the  end  pro¬ 
posed,  pave  the  wifeft  and  fteddieft  part  of 
the  Athenian  community  a  fad  appre- 
henfron  of  the  *vent.  Socrates  conftantly 


declared  againft  it ;  and  aflured  his  friends, 
it  would  draw  after  it  the  deftrutflion  of 

the  State :  This  his  pre-fentiment  foon  be¬ 
came  the  public  talk.  Meton  the  AJlrono- 
nier ,  who  was  named  to  a  port  of  high 
rank  in  the  expedition,  feigned  himfelf  mad 
and  fet  his  houfe  on  fire.  Others  deny  that 
circumftance  of  his  counterfeiting  madnefs ; 
and  fay,  he  fit  his  houfe  on  fire  by  night, 
and  appeared  next  morning  on  the  forum  in 
an  abjeift  manner,  and  begged  of  his  fel¬ 
low- 
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line  a-head,  each  veffel  made  afterwards  the  beft  of  her  way  to  iEgi- 
na.  And  this  armament  made  all  poffible  hafte  to  reach  Corcyra, 
where  the  force  of  their  allies  by  which  they  were  to  be  joined  was 
already  alfembled. 

Tho’  the  intelligence  of  fuch  an  intended  invafion  had  been 
brought  to  Syracufe  from  feveral  quarters,  yet  for  a  long  courfe  of 
time  they  would  yield  no  credit  to  its  truth.  Nay  more,  when  an  -f  ^ 
affembly  was  convened,  fuch  fpeeches  as  follow  were  made  by  d if-  yiatul' 
ferent  perfons  j  fome  believing  the  accounts  received  in  relation  to 
this  armament  of  the  Athenians ;  others  pronouncing  them  abfolutely 
falfe.  On  this  occahon  Hermocrates  the  fon  of  Hermon,  Handing 
forth  in  the  affeinby  and  as  one  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  all 
fuch  accounts  were  true,  addreffed  and  advifed  his  countrvmeu 
thus  : 


<C 

cc 

€C 

CC 
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“IT  will  probably  be  my  own  fate,  as  it  hath  been  the  fate  of  y. 
others,  to  be  disbelieved,  when  I  fpeak  of  this  intended  invaficn  Htrmocratc 
as  a  matter  of  truth  and  certainty.  And  I  alfo  know  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  both  thofe  who  vent  and  thofe  who  retail  fuch  accounts 
of  things  as  feem  incredible,  are  fo  far  from  effectually  perfuading, 
that  they  generally  incur  the  imputation  of  madnefs.  Yet  no 
fuch  apprehenfions  fhall  intimidate  or  ftrike  me  dumb,  when  fuch 
a  weight  of  danger  hovers  over  my  country  j  when  in  my  own 


low-citizens,  in  order  to  comfort  him  under  hibited  all  over  Athens;  and  the  women, 
fo  great  a  misfortune,  to  excufe  his  fon,  who  according  to  cuftom,  were  making  heavy 
was  to  have  commanded  a  trireme,  from  moan  and  lamentation.  This  flruck  fad 
going  the  voyage.  An  incident,  further,  forebodings  into  people,  who  laid  ft  refs  on 
at  the  very  time  of  the  departure  of  the  fuch  incidents,  that  this  expen  five  and 
grand  fleet,  gave  many  perfons  vaft  con-  mighty  armament,  tho’  now  fo  vigorous 
corn.  The  women  were  then  celebrating  and  magnificent,  would  foon  moulder  into 
the  rites  of  Adonis,  in  which  many  repre-  ruin. 

fentations  of  deaths  and  funerals  were  cx- 

H  h  2  “  heart 
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“  heart  I  am  convinced,  that  I  am  more  clearly  enlightened  on  the 
“  point  than  any  other  perfon  whatever. 

“  For  I  allert  that  to  be  a  matter  of  the  higheft  certainty,  which 
“  you  hear  only  with  a  fit  of  ftupid  furprife,  that  the  Athenians 
“  have  already  fet  fail  againft  us  with  a  numerous  force  both  for  the 
“  fervice  of  the  fea  and  the  land.  The  pretext  alledged  by  them  is 
<c  execution  of  treaties  with  the  Egefteans,  and  the  reft  oration  of  the 
<c  Leontines ;  but  the  true  motive  is  their  ambition  to  inflave  Sicily, 
“  and  above  all  this  our  own  Syracufe,  which  if  once  reduced,  they 
“  are  well  aflured  that  nothing  will  be  able  afterwards  to  give  a 
“  check  to  their  arms.  Taking  it  therefore  for  granted  that  they 
will  be  immediately  upon  us,  deliberate  in  what  manner  you  may 
tc  make  the  mod  gallant  defence  in  the  prefent  pofture  of  your 
“  ftrength ;  careful,  that  thro’  contempt  you  be  not  taken  unpro- 
“  vided  ;  nor  thro’  incredulity  abandon  the  means  of  prefervation. 
“  Nor  further  let  thofe,  who  are  convinced  of  their  immediate  ap- 
“  pearance,  be  terrified  at  the  boldnefs  or  ftrength  of  their  under- 
“  taking.  For  they  will  not  be  able  to  hurt  us  more  than  we  fhall  be 
“  enabled  to  retaliate  upon  them.  Nor  are  they  more  beyond  our 
,c  reach,  becaufe  they  invade  us  with  fo  vaft  an  armament ;  fince 
“  this,  in  regard  to  the  other  Sicilians,  will  plead  more  abundantly 
“  in  our  caufe  j  for,  terrified  at  the  foe,  they  will  be  difpofed  with 
“  higher  warmth  of  friendfhip  to  co-operate  with  us.  And  if  thus 
“  in  the  train  of  affairs,  we  are  either  enabled  to  defeat  their  arms, 
“  or  merely  to  force  their  return,  their  fchemes  unexecuted  and  their 
“  ambition  difappointed  (for  I  am  not  in  the  leaft  afraid  that  their 
“  fanguine  expectations  can  be  glutted  with  fuccefs)  fuch  events 
“  would  refleCt  the  higheft  glory  upon  you,  and  compleat  what  I 
firmly  hope. 

“  It  is  a  truth  evinced  by  faCls,  that  few  confiderable  armaments  of 
**  either  Grecians  or  Barbarians,  which  have  been  fent  out  on  remote 

“  expeditions. 
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“  expeditions,  have  returned  fuccefsful.  Nor,  further,  are  our  pre- 
“  fent  invaders  more  numerous  than  the  Syracufans  themfelves  or 
“  their  friends  of  the  neighbouring  States,  whofe  ftrength  mere 
“  hoftile  dread  will  cement  and  bind  fall  together.  If  therefore, 
“  tho’ merely  for  want  of  needful  fupplies,  they  incur  mifcarriage  on 
“  a  foreign  fhore;  if  they  prove  unfuccefsful,  tho’  chiefly  thro' 
<c  their  own  mifconduCt ;  the  whole  honour  muff  however  reff  with 
tc  us,  as  if  we  had  ruined  their  projects  by  art  and  management. 
“  Even  thefe  very  Athenians  were  indebted  to  a  parallel  coincidence  of 
tc  events  for  the  vaft  enlargement  of  their  ftrength  and  empire,  when 
“  the  Mede  who  gave  out  that  he  aimed  the  blow  at  Athens  was, 
<c  contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  difconcerted  by  a  feries  of  er- 
“  rors  that  were  purely  his  own.  And  fome  fuch  fortunate  coinci- 
tc  dence  in  our  own  behalf  we  have  at  prefent  all  imaginable  reafon 
“  to  expeCt. 

“  Let  us  therefore  with  aCtive  refolution  put  our  domeftic  affairs  in- 

“  to  a  pofture  of  defence,  and  dilpatch  our  embalfadors  to  the  Siculi, 

“  to  keep  firm  in  our  friendfhip  fuch  as  are  already  our  friends,  and  to 

“  endeavour  to  procure  the  friendfhip  and  concurrence  of  the  reft. 

“  Nay,  let  our  embaffies  regularly  compleat  the  whole  circuit  of  Si- 
“  cily,  where  they  may  reprefent  the  common  danger  which  equally 

“  threatens  them  all.  Let  them  further  crofs  over  to  Italy  to  pro- 
<c  cure  for  us  their  defenfive  alliances,  or  at  leaft  to  negotiate  a  denial 
“  of  reception  to  the  Athenians.  I  alfo  judge  it  advifeable  to  fend  to 
11  Carthage :  For  even  the  Carthaginians  are  not  exempted  from  the 
“  prefent  dangers,  but  have  been  ever  under  apprehenfions  of  re- 
“  ceiving  from  them  a  vifit  at  Carthage.  It  may  perhaps  effeCfu- 
“  ally  occur  to  their  thoughts,  that  fhould  they  now  abandon  us,  the 
“  florm  rnufl  foon  extend  itfelf  to  them  ;  by  which  they  may  bede- 
<l  termined  either  fecretly  or  openly,  by  fome  expedient  or  other,  to 
“  vindicate  our  caufe.  And  were  their  inclination  equal  to  their 

“  power,  no  people  on  the  globe  could  fo  eafily  redrefs  us.  For 

“  they 
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«  they  are  pofieflfed  of  an  immenfity  of  wealth,  which  gives  an 
“  eafy  and  prompt  completion  to  the  fchemes  of  war  and  to  every 
“  human  enterprize.  Let  us  fend  fuither  to  Lacedaemon  and  Co- 
“  rinth,  requeuing  the  difpatch  of  immediate  fuccours  hither,  and 
“  the  renewal  of  the  war  againft  the  Athenians. 

“  There  is  one  point  more,  which  in  my  opinion  is  more  critical 
“  and  important  than  all  the  reft  ;  and  which,  tho’  perhaps,  inured 
“  as  you  are  to  domeftic  indolence,  it  may  not  gain  your  ready  ap- 
“  probation,  I  iliall  however  boldly  recommend.  Would  all  of  us 
“  in  general  who  are  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  or  at  leaft  would  only  we 
“  Syracufans,  with  what  other  people  we  can  get  to  aftift  us,  put 
“  out  inftantly  to  fea  with  all  the  fhips  we  have  in  readinefs,  and 
“  victualled  but  for  the  fpace  of  two  months ;  —  would  we  then 
“  give  thefe  Athenians  the  meeting  either  at  Tarentum  or  cape  Ja- 
“  Pygia,  and  there  convince  them,  that  before  they  enter  the  lifts  of 
“  war  for  the  conqueft  of  Sicily,  they  muft  fight  for  their  paflage 
“  acrofs  the  Ionian  ;  — we  fliould  then  ftrike  them  with  the  utmoft 
“  terror,  and  infinitely  perplex  them  with  the  thought  “  that  from 
“  a  friendly  port  we  fhall  Tally  forth  to  guard  our  out- works  (for 
<c  Tarentum  will  readily  receive  us,)  whilft  they  have  a  long  trad 
"  of  fea  to  pafs  with  all  their  cumberfome  train,  and  muft  find  it 
“  hard,  through  fo  long  a  voyage,  to  be  always  fteering  in  the  regu- 
“  lar  order.”  As  their  courfe  muft  thus  be  flow  and  muft  advance 


only  in  exaCt  conformity  to  orders,  we  fhall  have  a  thoufand  op¬ 
portunities  to  attack  them.  If  again  they  clear  their  fhips  for 
aClion,  and  in  a  body  bear  down  expeditioufly  upon  us,  they  muft 
ply  hard  at  their  oars ;  and,  when  fpent  with  their  toil,  we  can 
fall  upon  them.  Or,  in  cafe  that  may  not  be  judged  advifeable, 
we  have  it  always  in  our  power  to  retire  into  the  harbour  of  Ta¬ 
rentum.  And  thus  the  Athenians,  if  in  conftant  expectation  of 
being  fought  with  at  fea  they  muft  make  their  paflage  with  a  fmall 
portion  only  of  their  ftorcs,  will  be  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  on 


“  coafts 
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coafls  which  will  afford  them  no  fupply.  Should  they  choofe  to 

continue  in  their  flation,  they  mufl  infallibly  be  blocked  up  in  it. 

Should  they  venture  a  paffage,  they  mufl  unavoidably  leave  their 

tenders  and  florefhips  behind  ;  and,  as  they  have  no  aflu ranee  of  a 

hearty  reception  from  the  cities  on  the  coafts,  mufl  be  terribly 
difmayed. 

“  It  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  amidfl  that  great  perplexity  of 
thought  which  mufl  refult  from  thefe  obflruCtions,  they  will  never 
prefume  to  fail  from  Corcyra  j  or  at  leafl,  whilfl  they  are  agitating 
the  forms  of  procedure  and  fending  out  fpy-boats  to  difeover  our 
numbers  and  pofition,  the  feafon  of  the  year  mufl  be  protracted  to 
winter ;  or,  utterly  difpirited  at  fo  unexpected  a  refiflance,  they 
will  give  up  the  voyage.  This  I  more  readily  expect,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  their  mofl  experienced  commander  hath  been  forced 
into  office  againfl  his  inclination,  and  would  gladly  lay  hold  of  the 
pretext  to  defifl,  if  fuch  a  ffiew  of  refiflance  could  be  made  by  us 
as  would  preferve  his  honour  from  fufpicion.  And  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  that  rumour  will  increafe  and  aggravate  our  flrength. 
Now  the  fentiments  of  mankind  are  conflantly  adjufled  by  ru¬ 
mours.  Parity  of  danger  is  fuppofed,  when  an  enemy  declares  he 
is  ready  to  begin  the  attack  :  And  fuch  an  enemy  L  always  more 
dreaded  than  he,  who  betrays  an  intention  merely  to  defend  him- 
felf  againfl  an  enemy’s  afiaults.  Such  excefs  of  fear  mufl  now 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Athenians.  They  are  invading  us,  with  the 
fond  prefumption  that  we  lball  not  fight.  They  think  they  have 
grounds  for  fuch  a  prefumption,  becaufc  we  have  not  concurred 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  demolition,  liut  when,  to  their 
bitter  difappointment,  they  find  we  have  the  courage  to  a  Cl  olfen- 
lively,  the  fuddennels  of  our  efforts  will  terrify  them  more 
than  all  the  reality  of  our  expcCted  flrength  could  have  done. 

“  Determine  therefore  to  execute  with  bold  and  ready  refolution 
the  plan  I  have  propofed  ;  or,  if  this  mufl  not  prevail,  with  the 

<(  utmofl 
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“  utmoft  expedition  to  get  all  things  at  home  in  readinefs  for  war. 
“  And  let  each  Syracufan  be  firmly  convinced,  that  contempt  of  an 
tc  enemy  ought  never  to  be  fhewn  but  in  the  heat  of  adtion ;  that  the 
“  condudt  of  thofe  men  mull  tend  mofl  highly  to  the  public  pre- 
“  fervation,  who  alarmed  by  a  decent  fear  judge  it  needful  to  pre- 
“  pare  with  all  caution  and  alacrity,  as  if  the  danger  was  inftant  at 
“  our  doors.  But  thefe  our  enemies  are  actually  coming ;  they  are 
“  already  (I  know  it  well)  upon  the  voyage  j  they  are  this  mo- 
<c  ment  only  not  in  fight.” 


In  this  manner  Hermocrates  fpoke  his  fentiments. 


popu 


lar  affembly  of  the  Syracufans  was  embroiled  with  much  variance 
and  contention.  One  party  cried  out,  that  “  it  was  all  a  joke,  the 

Her- 
“  let 


Athenians  durfl  not  think  of  invading  them.”  Another, 


“  mocrates  hath  truth  and  reafon  on  his  fide.” 


A  third. 


tc  them  come,  what  damage  can  they  do  us  which  we  are  not  able 
"  heartily  to  repay  them  ?”  Others  betrayed  an  open  contempt  at 
the  whole  account,  and  laughed  at  it  as  downright  ridiculous.  The 
party  was  but  fmall,  which  gave  credit  to  Hermocrates,  and  trembled 
for  the  future.  At  length,  Athenagoras  flood  up,  who  being  the 
firfl  magiflrate  of  the  people,  and  whofe  credit  at  this  time  was 
higheft  with  them,  delivered  himfelf  as  followeth: 


Speech  of  “THE  man,  who  wifheth  the  Athenians  may  not  be  fo  mad  as 

Athenagoras.  ((  tQ  come  Either  and  run  themfelves  headlong  into  our  fubjedtion,  is 

either  a  coward  or  a  traitor  to  his  country.  But  for  thofe,  who 
“  vent  fuch  news  and  endeavour  to  frighten  you  by  the  terrible  re- 
“  cital,  at  their  audacioufnefs  truly  I  am  not  in  the  leafl  furprized  ; 
“  but  I  am  greatly  fo  at  their  folly,  if  they  imagine  their  views  can 
“  efcape  detection !  Poor  abjedt  fouls,  quite  difpirited  within 
“  through  their  own  pufillanimity,  are  glad  to  fpread  confirmation 
“  throughout  a  whole  community ;  that  under  the  general  panic 

“  their 
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their  own  may  lie  veiled  and  undiftinguifhed.  And  fuch  is  the  ef¬ 
fect,  which  the  prefent  informations  may  be  able  to  produce ;  not 
from  any  grounds  of  truth  and  certainty,  but  the  fidions  and 
falihoods  of  an  iniquitous  cabal,  who  are  ever  dabling  in  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  fadion. 


“  But  you,  Syracufans,  I  exhort,  to  apply  your  good-fenfe  on 
this  occalion,  and  fearch  after  probability  ;  not  by  confidering 
fuch  accounts  as  thefe  men  have  pompoufly  detailed,  but  fuch 
enterprizes  as  a  wife  and  abundantly  enlightened  people  (for  fuch 


I  edeem  the  Athenians)  are  likely  to  undertake, 
bability  is  there,  that  leaving  the  Peloponnelians 


For  what  pro- 
on  their  backs, 


when  the  war  at  home  is  not  yet  brought  to  any  fettled  conclu- 


fion,  they  would  wilfully  embark  into  another  of  no  lefs  import¬ 
ance  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  perfuaded  they  reft  well  contented, 
that,  fo  many  and  fo  powerful  States  as  we  Sicilians  are,  we  have- 


not  yet  thought  proper  to  invade  them. 


“  But,  allowing  thefe  informations  true,  and  that  they  are  adu- 
ally  coming, —I  am  firmly  perfuaded  that  Sicily  is  better  able 
than  Peloponnefus  to  war  them  down,  by  how  much  in  all 
refpeds  it  is  better  furnilhed  with  every  refource  of  war;  and 
that  this  our  Syracufe  alone  is  far  fuperior  in  drength  to  that,  nav 
double  that  armament,  which  by  report  now  threatens  its  invasion. 


For  I  know  afluredly,  that  no  horfe  can  follow  in  their  train  ; 
that,  farther,  none  can  be  procured  for  them  in  this  country,  if 
we  abate  an  inconfiderable  party  which  the  Egedeans  may  furnilL. 
And  I  know,  that  a  body  of  heavy-armed  equal  in  number  to  our 
own  can  never  be  tranfported  by  them  acrofs  fuch  a  length  of  fca. 
The  enterprize  is  bold  indeed,  to  attempt  fo  long  a  voyage  hither 
with  only  light  and  nimble  (hips,  and  to  bring  all  thofe  military 
dores,  the  roll  of  which  mud  be  exceffively  large,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tack  fo  great  a  city.  Shall  I  therefore  be  terrified  at  vain  reports  ?  I, 

who  am  firmly  perfuaded,  that  if  the  Athenians  were  pofidfed 

Vo l.  II.  I  i  »(  0j 
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coafts  as  confiderable  in  all  refpeds  as  Syracufe  it- 
felf,  and  fhould  dare  to  provoke  us  >  if  mafters  of  the  neighbour- 


even 


them. 


ing  territory,  they  fhould  from  thence  make  war  upon  us ; 
with  fuch  advantages  they  would  with  difficulty  efcape  a  total  de- 
ftrudion  ?  And  what  therefore  in  all  human  probability  mult  be 
their  fate,  when  all  Sicily  to  a  man  will  be  combined  to  oppofe 
them  ?  For  now  their  war  muft  iffue  from  a  camp  on  the  beach 
of  the  fea,  of  which  their  ffiips  muft  form  the  ramparts.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  make  long  excurfions  from  their  tents  and  ma¬ 
gazines  of  needful  ftores,  as  our  cavalry  will  bridle  and  control 

But  in  fhort,  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  they  never  will 
be  able  to  accompliffi  a  defeent,  fo  far  am  I  convinced  that  our 
force  is  in  all  refpeds  fuperior. 

“  I  am  well  perfuaded,  that  all  thofe  obftacles,  which  I  have  hi¬ 
therto  recited,  their  own  wife  reflexions  have  fuggefted  to  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  Athenians  and  deterred  them  from  hazarding 
their  own  ruin  j  and  that  our  own  malecontents  amufe  us  with 
fiditious  accounts  of  things,  that  neither  have  nor  can  have  exif- 
tence.  This  is  by  no  means  the  firft  occafion,  on  which  I  have 
been  able  to  deted  their  fehemes.  I  am  no  ftranger  to  their  con- 
ftant  attempts  of  fomenting  fadion,  ever  intent  as  they  are,  by 
forgeries  like  thefe  or  more  malicious  than  thefe,  or  even  by  the  open 


efforts  of  fedition, 


Syracufan  peoplt 


and  to  feize  the  helm  of  your  government.  And  1  have  reafon  to 
apprehend,  that  amongft  the  many  projeds  they  attempt,  fome  one 


at  length  may  be  fatally  fuccefsful. 


charged 


our  own  pufillanimity,  who  exert  no  precautions  to  avert  impend¬ 
ing  miferies,  nor  bravely  oppofe  the  ftorm,  tho’  we  perceive  it  to 
be  gathering  around  us.  And  from  hence  it  unavoidably  refults, 
that  our  State  is  feldom  blefled  with  a  feafon  of  tranquillity  ;  but 
feels  the  bitter  lot  of  fedition  on  fedition,  of  more  nume¬ 
rous  ftruggles  againft  fadions  within  than  public  hoftilities 

“  without: 
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££  without ;  nay  fometimes  tyranny  and  defpotic  rule  hath  been 
“  our  portion. 

“  To  guard  the  prefent  times  from  fuch  difaftrous  contingencies 
“  fhall  be  my  conftant  endeavour;  and,  if  favoured  with  your  con- 
£C  currence,  my  care  fhall  be  fuccefsful.  To  this  end  I  muft  prevail 
“  upon  you,  who  are  the  many ,  to  co-operate  with  me,  whilft  I  in- 
“  flidt  upon  thefe  artificers  of  fadtion  the  punifhment  they  deferve7 
“  not  barely  for  overt  commiflions  (for  in  thefe  they  are  not  ealily 
“  caught)  but  for  all  the  treacherous  plots  which,  how  defirous  fo- 
“  ever,  they  are  not  able  to  execute.  For  we  ought  not  only  to 
“  award  our  vengeance  on  the  open  outrages  of  an  enemy,  but  to 
“  dilarm  his  malice  by  wife  precaution  ;  becaufe  the  man,  who 
“  will  not  thus  in  time  difarm  it,  will  feel  its  blow  before  he  is 


£  aware. 

“  On  the  few  I  have  alfo  to  beftow,  partly  fome  reproofs,  partly 
1  fome  cautions,  and  partly  fome  inftrudtions.  For  chiefly  by  thefe 
‘  methods  I  judge  it  feafible  to  deter  them  from  their  factious  de- 
c  figns.  Let  me  therefore  requeft  from  you,  ye  youths  of  Syracufe, 
‘  the  folution  of  a  point  which  hath  frequently  occurred  to  my  own 
‘  imagination. — What  is  it  you  would  have? — An  immediate pof- 
‘  feftion  of  the  government  of  your  country  ?  —  Why,  the  very 
‘  laws  of  that  country  declare  you  incapable  of  it.  And  thefe  very 
‘  laws  were  intended,  rather  to  exclude  you  fo  long  as  you  are  un- 
‘  equal,  than  to  give  you  a  difgraceful  rejection  when  you  fhall  be 
‘  equal  to  the  truft.  But  further  —  Are  you  not  piqued  in  heart  at 
c  being  placed  upon  the  fame  rank  and  level  with  the  bulk  of  your 
‘  fellow-citizens  ?  And  where  would  be  the  juftice,  in  awarding 
‘  diftindtions  of  honour  and  trufl  to  thofe,  who  are  in  no  refpedl 
£  difFerenced  from  others  ?  It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  that  a  demo- 
‘  cracy  is  repugnant  to  the  didlates  both  of  wifdom  and  juftice  ;  that 
‘  the  molt  opulent  members  of  a  State  are  intitled  to  its  higheft 
1  honours,  are  beft  able  to  fuperintend  the  public  welfare.  But  to 
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“  this  I  reply,  that  in  the  fir  ft  place  by  the  word  people  is  fignified  a 
“  whole  community,  including  its  every  individual ;  but  an  oligarchy 
“  means  only  a  party;  —  in  the  next  place,  that  men  of  opulence 
“  are  the  mofl  fuitable  guardians  of  the  public  treafure ;  that  men 
“  of  underfhmding  and  experience  are  heft  qualified  to  advife ;  but 
“  the  many  after  hearing  are  the  beft  judges  of  meafures.  And  thus- 
“  by  a  democracy  equality  of  right  and  of  privilege  is  moft  fairly 
«  prefer ved,  as  well  to  the  feparate  members  as  to  the  whole  com- 
“  munity.  An  oligarchy  indeed  beftows  an  ample  portion  of  dangers 
“  on  the  many,  but  in  beneficial  points  it  not  only  affumes  the  larger 
“  {hare  to  itfelf,  but  by  an  unbounded  rapacity  monopolizeth  the 
“  public  harveft.  Thefe  are  the  ends,  which  the  men  of  power 
“  and  the  raw  unexperienced  youths  amongft  you  ambitioufly  pur- 
“  fue  ;  ends,  incompattible  wfith  the  welfare  of  a  great  and  flourifhing 

State.  The  accomplifhment  of  thefe,  I  fay,  you  have  this  very 
“  moment  in  agitation ;  tho’  the  world  cannot  furnifh  fuch  a  fet  of 
“  fools,  if  you  perceive  not  the  pernicious  tendency  of  your  fchemes. 
“  Nor  can  any  fet  of  Grecians  within  my  knowledge  equal  either 
“  your  brutality  or  your  villany,  if  with  open  eyes  you  dare  proceed. 
“  Lay  hold  then  at  once  of  found  information,  or  repent  if  already 
“  informed,  and  unite  in  the  infallible  advancement  of  the  general 
“  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  And  let  the  men  of  probity 
“  amongft  you  reft  perfectly  fatisfied,  that  thus  they  fhall  obtain  a  pro- 
ct  per  qiarc  ;  nay  more  than  a  fhare  in  thofe  emoluments,  which  will 
“  equally  redound  to  all  their  country.  But  in  cafe  you  give  into 
“  different  fehemes,  the  hazard  is  great  ;  the  whole  of  your  plan 
“  will  be  baffled  and  confounded. 

“  Trouble  us  therefore  no  further  with  your  informations,  as  we 
“  are  privy  to  and  {hall  certainly  difconcert  the  views  of  their  au- 
“  thors.  For  the  Syracufan  State,  even  tho’  the  Athenians  actually 
“  invade  us,  will  repel  their  efforts  with  a  magnanimity  worthy  of 
“  herfclf :  And  we  have  already  a  fet  of  brave  commanders,  who 

“  will 
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“  will  effectually  manage  the  point.  But  if  not  one  tittle  of  thefc 
“  intended  invafions  be  true,  which  is  my  firm  opinion,  the  State 
“  will  not  be  firuck  into  a  panic  by  your  rumours,  will  never  place 
“  the  command  of  her  forces  in  your  hands,  fo  as  to  rivet  a  volunary 
**■  fervitude  upon  herfelf.  She  on  the  contrary  will  exert  her  own 
“  vigilance  and  difcretion ;  fhe  will  interpret  the  rumours  you  have 
“  fpread  as  fo  many  adls  againft  her  welfare,  and  will  not  give  up  her 
“  liberty  to  accounts  exprefly  forged  to  terrify  the  ear  ;  but  aware  in 
“  time,  by  no  means  to  intruft  herfelf  into  your  management,  will 
c‘  leave  no  poflible  method  of  defence  untried.” 

rifing  up 

prevented  any  other  perfon  from  continuing  the  debate,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  prefent  heats  by  delivering  himfelf  thus  : 

“  IT  is  contrary  to  all  decorum,  both  for  thofe  who  fpeak  to  sketch  of'  a 
“  pour  forth  calumniations  againft  one  another,  or  for  thofe  who  ^ c u  fa  n  £ f ' 
“  hear  to  receive  them  with  attention.  At  prefent,  we  are  rather 
“  concerned,  to  yield  regard  to  the  informations  which  are  brought 
“  us,  that  every  individual  and  this  community  may  be  timely  prc- 
<c  pared  to  repel  the  invaders.  And  if  this  fhould  prove  at  laft  to  be 
“  mere  fuperfluity  of  care,  yet  what  harm  can  pofiibly  accrue  from 
“  fuch  an  equipment  of  the  State  with  horfes,  and  arms,  and  fuch 
“  other  habiliments  as  are  the  glory  of  war  ?  We  ourfclves  (hall  take 
“  all  proper  care  of  the  provifions  of  war  and  the  levy  of  foldiers  j 
“  and  at  the  fame  time  fiiall  circulate  our  meffengers  to  the  cities 
“  around  us,  and  to  watch  the  appearance  of  the  foe 3  and  fiiall  ex- 
<c  pedite  every  point  judged  needful  in  the  prefent  emergence.  Some 
u  care  of  thefe  points  hath  already  been  taken,  and  what  more  we 
“  fiiall  perceive  to  be  expedient,  we  fiiall  on  the  proper  occafions 
il  communicate  to  you.” 


Thus  fpoke  Athenagoras.  But  here  one  of  the  generals 


When 
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When  the  general  had  expreftfed  himfelf  thus,  the  Syracufans 
broke  up  the  aflembly  and  departed. 

Proceedings  of  The  Athenians,  with  the  reinforcements  of  their  allies,  were  by 

ill  grand  fut.  tj^s  tjme  ajj  arrived  at  Corcyra.  And  the  firft  thing  done  by  the 

commanders  was,  to  take  a  review  of  the  whole  equipment,  and  to 
fettle  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  anchor  and  form  their  naval 
ftation.  They  alfo  divided  it  into  three  fquadrons,  and  call  lots  for 
the  command  of  each  ;  to  the  end  that,  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage, 
they  might  be  well  fupplied  with  water,  and  harbours,  and  the  pro¬ 
per  neceflaries  wherever  they  might  chance  to  put  in  ;  that,  in  other 
refpedfs,  a  better  difcipline  might  be  kept  up,  and  the  men  be  more 
inured  to  a  ready  obedience,  as  being  under  the  infpeefion  of  an  able 
commander  in  each  feveral  division.  Thefe  points  being  fettled,  they 
difpatched  three  veflels  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  to  pick  up  informations, 
what  cities  on  thofe  coafts  would  give  them  a  reception.  And  their 
orders  were,  to  come  back  in  time  and  meet  them  upon  the  voyage, 

that  they  might  be  advertifed  into  what  ports  they  might  fajfely 
enter. 


Under  fail from 
Corcyra. 

dc count  of  its 
force. 


Thefe  previous  points  being  adjufted,  the  Athenians  with  an 
equipment  already  fwelled  to  fo  great  a  bulk,  weighing  anchor  from 
Corcyra,  hood  acrofs  for  Sicily.  The  total  of  their  triremes  was  an 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  to  which  were  added  two  Rhodian  veffels 
of  fifty  oars.  One  hundred  of  thefe  were  Athenian,  and  of  this 
number,  fixty  were  tight  fhips  fit  for  fervice  j  the  reft  were  tranfports 
for  the  foldiery.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  confifted  of  Chians  and 
the  other  allies.  The  total  of  the  heavy-armed  on  board  was  five 


thoufand  one  hundred  men 


Of  thefe  fifteen  hundred  were  citizens 


of  Athens  inrolled  ;  feven  hundred  were  Athenians  of  the  loweft 
clafs  (called  Thctes)  who  ferved  by  way  of  marines.  The  reft  of 
the  force  confifted  of  the  quotas  of  their  alliance  ;  fome,  of  their 
own  dependents;  five  hundred  belonged  to  theArgives;  the  number 
of  Mantineans  and  mercenaries  was  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  the 

archers 
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archers  in  the  whole  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  eighty ;  and  of 
thefe  eighty  were  Cretans.  There  were  feven  hundred  Rhodian 
{lingers,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  light-armed  Megarean  exiles. 

And  one  horfe-tranfport  attended,  which  carried  thirty  horfemen. 

So  great  an  equipment  failed  out  at  firft  to  begin  the  war.  And  in 
the  train  of  this  equipment,  went  thirty  Aorefhips  laden  with  corn, 
and  carrying  on  board  the  bakers,  and  mafons,  and  carpenters,  and 
all  things  requisite  in  the  works  of  fortification  5  and  alfo  an  hundred 
fail  of  fmall  veffels,  which  neceflity  demanded  to  attend  the  Chips 
that  carried  the  {lores.  •  A  large  number  alfo  of  fmall  craft  and 
trading  veffels  failed  voluntarily  in  company  with  the  fleet,  for  the 
fake  of  traffic.  All  which  now,  in  one  collected  body,  flood  away 
from  Corcyra  acrofs  the  Ionian  gulf. 

The  whole  armament  being  got  over  to  cape  Japygia  or  to  Taren-  Arrives  on  the 
turn,  as  they  feverally  could  make  the  paffage,  failed  along  the  coaft coaJi of  ltal>r- 
of  Italy  —  where  not  one  city  would  receive  them,  would  grant 
them  a  market,  or  fuffer  them  to  land,  barely  permitting  them  to 
anchor  and  to  water,  tho’  at  Tarentum  and  Locri  even  that  was  de¬ 
nied  them,  —  ’till  they  arrived  at  Rhegium  a  promontory  of  Italy. 

At  Rhegium  the  whole  fleet  was  now  affembled  ;  and  without  the 
city  (for  an  admiffion  into  it  was  refufed  them)  they  formed  an  in- 
campment  within  the  verge  of  Diana’s  temple,  where  alfo  they  were 

accommodated  by  the  Rhegians  with  a  market. 

Here,  having  drawn  their  veffels  afhore,  they  lay  fome  time  for  re-  Stays  fame  time 
frefhment ;  and  had  a  conference  with  the  Rhegians,  in  which  they  at  Rh€glum’ 
preffed  them,  as  they  were  of  Chalcidic  defcent,  to  fuccour  the  Le- 

ontines  who  were  alfo  Chalcideans.  Their  anfwer  was  that  “  they 
“  fhould  fide  with  neither  party,  but  whatever  meafmcs  were  judged 
“  expedient  by  the  other  Italians,  they  fhould  conform  to  thofe.”  The 
Athenians  counfels  were  now  folely  bent  on  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  in  what 
manner  they  might  moft  fuccefsfully  make  their  approaches.  They 
alfo  waited  for  the  return  of  the  three  veffels  from  Egefta,  which  had 

previoufly 
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The  news  re¬ 
ceived  at  Sy¬ 
racuse . 


D  if  appoint  - 
me  fits  from 

Egefta. 


♦  5812/.  10/. 
Sterling. 


previoufly  been  difpatched  thither;  longing  earneftly  for  a  report 
about  the  hate  of  their  treafure,  whether  it  was  really  fuch  as  their 
envoys  at  Athens  had  reprefented. 

To  the  Syracufans  in  the  mean  time,  undoubted  advice  is  brought 
from  feveral  quarters  and  by  their  own  fpies,  that  “  the  fleet  of  the 
“  enemy  lies  at  Rhegium.”  The  truth  of  this  being  uncontefted, 
they  prepared  for  their  defence  with  the  utmoft  attention,  and  were 
no  longer  duped  by  incredulity.  They  alfo  fent  about  to  the  Siculi ; 
to  fome  places,  their  agents  who  were  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
their  conduct ;  and  to.  others,  embaffadors.  And  into  thofe  towns 
upon  the  coafl,  which  were  expofed  to  a  defeent,  they  threw  a  gar- 
rifon.  In  Syracufe,  they  examined  if  the  city  was  provided  with 
the  proper  means  of  a  defence,  by  a  careful  infpedlion  of  the  arms 
and  the  horfes ;  and  all  other  points  w'ere  properly  adju fled,  as 
againft  a  war  coming  fwiftly  upon  them,  and  only  not  already 
prefent. 

The  three  veflels,  detached  beforehand  to  Egefta,  rejoin  the  Athe¬ 
nians  yet  lying  at  Rhegium,  with  a  report  that  “  the  great  fums 
“  which  had  been  promifed  them  were  quite  annihilated,  fince  they 

“  faw  only  *  thirty  talents  in  fpecie.”  Upon  this  the  commanders 
were  inftantly  feized  with  a  deje&ion  of  lpirit,  becaufe  their  firfl: 
hope  was  thus  terribly  blafted  ;  and  the  Rhegians  had  refufed  to 
concur  with  their  attempts,  upon  whom  they  had  made  their  firfl: 
efl'ay  of  perfuafion,  and  with  whom  they  had  the  greateft  probability 
of  fuccefs,  as  they  were  by  blood  allied  to  the  Leontines,  and  had 
ever  (hewn  themfelves  well-difpofed  to  the  Athenian  State.  The 
Egeftean  affair  had  indeed  taken  no  other  turn  than  what  Nicias  fully 
expedted,  but  the  other  two  commanders  were  quite  amazed  and 
confounded  at  it. 


The  trick  of 

the  Egcftcaius 


The  trick  made  ufe  of  by  the  Egefteans,  at  the  time  that  the  firfl 
embaffy  went  thither  from  Athens  to  take  a  furvey  of  their  trea- 

Xures  was  this :  —  Having  conducted  them  into  the  temple  of  Venus 


In  this  manner,  being 
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at  Eryx,  they  (hewed  them  the  offerings  repofited  there,  tire  cups, 
the  flagons,  and  the  cenfers,  and  the  other  furniture  of  the  temple, 
in  quantity  by  no  means  fmall.  Thefe,  being  all  of  filver,  prefentcd 
to  the  eye  a  vaft  (hew  of  wealth,  far  beyond  their  intrinfic  value. 

Having  alfo  made  entertainments  in  private  houfes,  for  thofe  who 
came  in  the  veflels  of  the  embafly,  they  amafled  together  all  the  gold 
and  filver  cups  of  Egefta ;  they  borrowed  others  from  the  adjacent 
cities,  as  well  Phoenician  as  Grecian  ;  they  carried  their  guefls  about 
from  one  houfe  of  feafting  to  another  ;  and  each  exhibited  them  as 
his  own  property.  Thus,  all  of  them  difplaying  generally  the  fame 
veflels,  and  great  abundance  appearing  at  every  place,  the  Athenians 
who  made  the  voyage  were  prodigioufly  furprifed  at  the  fplendid 
(hows.  Hence  it  was  that,  on  their  return  to  Athens,  they  inlarged, 

with  a  kind  of  emulation  which  (hould  magnify  it  mod,  on  the  im- 
menfity  of  wealth  they  had  feen  at  Egefta. 
deceived  themfelves,  they  obtruded  the  fame  fallacy  upon  others  ; 
but  now,  when  the  true  account  was  fpread  amongft  them,  that 
**  there  was  no  fuch  wealth  at  Egefta,”  they  were  much  cenfured 
and  reproached  by  the  foldiers. 

The  generals  however  held  a  confultation  about  the  methods  of  j  council  »j 
proceeding.  And  here,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Nicias ;  “  That  with  'war’ 

**  their  whole  armament  they  (hould  ftand  immediately  againft  Seli- 
sl  nus,  the  redudlion  of  which  was  the  principal  motive  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  and,  in  cafe  the  Egefteans  would  furnifh  the  whole  ar¬ 
my  with  the  proper  fupplies  of  money,  their  councils  then  might 
be  regulated  accordingly :  But  otherwife,  they  (hould  inlift  on 
their  maintaining  the  fixty  fail  of  (hips,  which  had  been  fent  ex¬ 
prefly  at  their  own  requefl: ;  then,  abiding  by  them,  they  (hould 
“  reconcile  their  differences  with  the  Selinuntians,  either  by  force  of 
arms  or  negotiation  :  They  afterwards  might  vifit  other  cities,  and 
difplay  before  them  the  mighty  power  of  the  Athenian  State  ; 
and,  having  given  fuch  confpicuous  proofs  of  their  alacrity  to  fup- 
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“  port  their  friends  and  allies,  might  return  to  Athens;  provided, 
“  that  no  fudden  and  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  might  give  them 
“  opportunity  to  do  fervice  to  the  Leontines,  or  bring  over  fome 
“  other  cities  to  their  intered ;  ever  intent  not  to  bring  their  own 
“  State  into  danger  by  a  needlefs  profufion  of  blood  and  treafure.” 

Alcibiades  declared,  “  That  it  could  never  be  judified,  if  after 
“  putting  to  fea  with  fo  great  an  armament,  they  fhould  return  with 
“  difgrace,  and  no  effectual  fervice  done  to  their  country ;  that,  on 
“  the  contrary,  they  ought,  by  heralds  difpatched  exprefly,  to  notify 
“  their  arrival  in  thefe  parts  to  all  the  cities  except  Selinus  and  Syra- 
“  cufe  ;  that  further,  they  fhould  try  what  could  be  done  with  the 

“  Siculi,  in  order  to  perfuadc  fome  of  them  to  revolt  from  the  Sy- 
“  racufans,  and  to  flrike  up  treaties  of  alliance  and  friendfhip  with 
“  others,  that  fo  they  might  provide  a  refource  of  provifions  and  re- 
“  inforcements ;  that,  the  fird  trial  of  this  kind  fhould  be  made  up- 
“  on  the  Meffenians,  (who  lay  in  the  fined  fituation  for  favouring 
“  their  paffage  and  defeent  into  Sicily,)  which  mud  open  to  them 
“  the  mod  convenient  harbour  and  flation  for  their  armament: 
“  Thus  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  cities,  and  certain  from 
“  whom  they  might  depend  upon  afiidance,  the  way  would  then  be 
“  open  for  them  to  make  attempts  upon  Syracufe  and  Selinus,  in  cafe 
“  the  former  refufed  to  make  up  the  quarrel  with  the  Egedeans, 
“  and  the  latter  to  fuffer  the  replantation  of  the  Leontines.” 

The  opinion  of  Lamachus  was  diametrically  oppofite,  fince  head- 

meafure  to  dand  at  once  againd 
“  Syracufe,  and  to  try  their  fortune  before  that  city  with  the  utmofl 
“  expedition,  whild  they  were  yet  not  competently  provided  for  re- 
“  fidance,  and  their  conffernation  was  dill  in  its  height:  Becaufe 
“  every  hodile  force  is  always  mod  terrible  on  its  find  approach  ; 

and,  in  cafe  it  protraCt  the  time  of  encountering  the  eyes  of  its 
“  f°cs,  they  mud  recover  their  courage  through  familiarity  with 
“  danger,  and  then  the  fight  of  an  enemy  is  more  apt  to  infpire 

“  contempt ; 


vifed  it  “  to  be  the  mod  judicious 


“  contempt  j  —  But,  fhould  they  aflault  them  on  a  fudden  whilft  yet 
“  their  approach  is  with  terror  expedted,  the  viftory  mu  ft  infallibly 
“  be  their  own }  —  In  this  cafe,  all  things  would  co-operatc  with 
<c  them  to  terrify  the  foe  ;  fuch  as,  the  light  of  their  numbers  which 
<£  now  only  could  appear  in  their  greateft  inlargement ;  the  fore- 
“  bodings  of  their  hearts  what  miferies  were  like  to  enfue;  and, 

“  above  all,  the  inftant  necefiity  they  mud  lie  under  of  hazarding  a 
<{  battle :  That  moreover,  it  was  likely,  that  numbers  of  the  enemy 

acent  country,  as 

“  ftill  they  were  incredulous  of  the  approach  of  the  Athenians  j  Or, 

“  even  tho’  the  Syracufans  were  fafely  retired  with  all  their  eftedts 
into  the  city,  the  army  muft  needs  become  mafters  of  prodigious 
“  wealth,  if  they  fhould  befiege  the  city  and  awe  all  around  it ; 

“  That,  by  taking  this  ftep  the  other  Sicilians  would  be  more  dif- 
couraged  from  fuccouring  the  Syracufans,  and  more  ealily  inclined 
“  to  concur  with  the  Athenians,  and  all  Ihifts  and  delays  to  keep  clear 
“  of  the  conteft,  ’till  one  fide  was  manifeftly  fuperior,  would  be  pre- 
“  eluded.”  He  added  further,  that  “  they  fhould  take  care  to  pof- 
“  fefs  themfelves  of  Megara,  which  was  now  deferted  and  not  far 
<c  from  Syracufe  either  by  fea  or  land,  as  it  would  afford  a  fine  fta- 
“  tion  for  their  fliips  to  lie  in,  would  fhelter  them  upon  a  retreat,  and 
“  give  expedition  to  their  approaches.” 

But,  tho’  Lamachus  delivered  his  fentiments  thus,  he  foon  gave  Alcibiades 
up  his  own  opinion  and  went  over  to  that  of  Alcibiades.  And  in  t0 
purfuance  of  this,  Alcibiades  with  his  own  fingle  fhip  palled  over  to 
Meflene ;  and  having  gained  a  conference  with  the  Meffenians  about 
an  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive  j  when  no  arguments  he  brought 
could  perfuade,  when  on  the  contrary  they  returned  this  anfwer,  that 
into  their  city  they  would  not  receive  them,  tho’ they  were  ready  to 
“  accommodate  them  with  a  market  without  the  walls,”  he  rcpalfcd 


u 


might  be  furprifed  yet  roaming  abroad  in  the  adj 


to  Rhegium.  And  immediately  the  generals,  having  manned  out 
fixty  fliips  with  the  choiceft  hands  of  the  whole  fleet  and  taken  in  aN‘u":'- 
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requisite  flock  of  fubfiftence,  fleered  away  for  Naxus,  leaving  the 
reft:  of  the  armament  at  Rhegium  under  the  care  of  one  of  thofe 

in  the  commiflion. 

After  a  reception  granted  them  into  their  city  by  the  Naxiane,  they 
flood  away  from  thence  to  Catana.  And  when  the  Cataneans  refufed 
to  receive  them,  (for  in  that  city  was  a  party  ftrongly  attached  to  the 
Syracufans,)  they  put  into  the  river  Terias.  After  a  night’s  continu¬ 
ance  there,  the  next  day  they  failed  for  Syracufe  j  keeping  the  reft  of 
the  fleet  ready  ranged  in  a  line  of  battle  a-head.  But  they  had  de¬ 
tached  ten  beforehand,  who  were  ordered  to  enter  the  great  harbour 
of  Syracufe,  and  to  examine  what  naval  force  lay  there  ready 
lanched  for  fervice,  and  to  proclaim  from  their  decks  as  they  pafled 


along  the  fhore 


That 


CC 


i  c 


u 


c  c 


the  Athenians  are  come  into  thofe  parts  to 
replace  the  Leontines  in  their  own  territory,  as  they  were  bound 
in  point  both  of  alliance  and  confanguinity  y  that  whatever  Leon¬ 
tines  therefore  were  now  refiding  at  Syracufe,  fhould  without  fear 
“  come  over  to  the  Athenians,  as  friends  and  benefactors.” 

When  the  proclamation  had  been  made,  and  they  had  taken  a  view 
of  the  city  and  its  harbours,  and  of  the  adjacent  ground,  what  fpots 
were  moft  convenient  for  a  defcent  and  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  they  failed  back  again  to  Catana.  A  council  of' war  had  been 
held  in  that  city,  and  the  Cataneans  were  come  to  a  refolution, 
“  not  to  receive  the  armament  j”  but  however  they  granted  an  au- 

At  which,  whilft  Alcibiades  harangued, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Catana  were  all  in  the  public  aflembly,  the 
Athenian  foldiers  without  giving  any  alarm  pulled  down  a  little  gate 
of  a  very  forry  ftrudture,  and  then  entering  the  city  walked  up  and 
lown  in  the  market.  But  fuch  of  the  Cataneans,  as  were  of  the  Sy- 
racufan  party,  no  fooner  found  that  the  army  was  got  in,  than  ftruck 
into  a  fudden  confternation,  they  ftole  prefently  out  of  the  city. 
The  number  of  thefe  was  but  trifling.  The  reft  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  decreed  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and  encouraged 

them. 


dtence  to  the  generals. 
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them  to  fetch  over  the  remainder  of  their  armament  from 
Rhegium. 

This  point  being  carried,  the  Athenians  having  repafled  to  Rhegium 
were  foon  with  the  whole  of  their  fleet  under  fail  for  Catana,  and  on 
their  arrival  there  they  formed  a  proper  Ration  for  their  fhips  and 

men. 

But  now  intelligence  was  brought  them  from  Camarina,  that  “  if  they  Thvgo  to  C < 
“  would  come  to  countenance  them,  that  city  would  declare  on  their  marma‘ 

fide;”  and  that  “  the Syracufans  are  bufv  in  manning  their  fleet.” 

With  the  whole  armament  therefore  they  fleered  along  the  coafl,  touch¬ 
ing  firft  at  Syracufe.  And  when  they  fonnd  that  no  fleet  was  there 
in  readinefs  to  put  to  fea,  they  flood  off  again  for  Camarina ;  and 
there,  approaching  the  fhore,  thev  notified  their  arrival  by  the  voice 
of  a  herald.  Admittance  was  however  refufed  them,  the  Camari- 
neans  alledging  that  “  they  were  bound  by  folemn  oaths  to  receive 
“  only  one  Angle  fliip  of  the  Athenians,  unlefs  of  their  own  ac- 
“  cord  they  fhould  require  a  larger  number.”  Thus  difappointed, 
they  put  out  again  to  fea ;  and,  having  made  a  defeent  on  fome  part 
of  the  Syracufan  territory,  they  picked  up  a  booty,  'till  the  Syra- 
cufan  cavalry  making  head  againft  them  and  cutting  off  fome  of 
their  light-armed  who  were  ftraggled  to  a  diftance,  they  re-embarked, 
and  went  again  to  Catana. 

On  their  return  thither  they  find  the  Salattrinian  arrived  from  Akibiadcs  ru 
Athens,  to  fetch  back  Alcibiades,  by  public  order  of  the  State  to  'bttnd*''" 
take  his  trial  for  the  crimes  charged  againft  him  by  his  country,  and 
alfo  fome  others  of  the  foldiery  who  attended  him  in  the  expedition, 
againft  whom  informations  had  been  given  that  they  were  guilty  of 
impiety  in  the  affair  of  the  Myfteries ,  and  againft  fome  of  them  in 
that  of  the  Mercuries.  For  the  Athenians,  after  the  departure  of 
the  fleet,  continued  to  make  as  ftritt  an  inquifition  as  ever  into  the 
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part  of  their  concern,  but,  in  their  height  of  jealoufy,  giving  credit 
indiscriminately  to  all,  through  too  great  a  deference  to  men  of  pro¬ 
fligate  and  abandoned  lives,  they  apprehended  and  threw  into  prifon 
the  moll  worthy  citizens  of  Athens :  efleeming  it  more  prudent  by 
pains  and  tortures  to  detedl  the  fail,  than  that  a  perfon  of  irreproach¬ 
able  character,  when  once  accufed  through  the  villany  of  an  in¬ 
former,  Should  efcape  without  the  queflion.  For  the  people,  having 
learned  by  tradition,  how  grievous  the  tyranny  of  Pililtratus  and  his 
fons  became  at  laft ;  and  what  is  more,  that  it  was  not  overthrown 
by  themfelves  and  Harmodius,  but  by  the  induftry  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  j  lived  in  a  conflant  dread  of  fuch  another  ufurpation,  and 
beheld  all  thefe  incidents  now  with  moll  fufpicious  eyes.  But  in 
fluff:  the  bold  attempt  of  Harmodius  and  Ariflogiton  took  its  rife 
merely  from  a  competition  in  love.  The  particulars  of  which  I 
Shall  here  unfold  more  largely,  to  convince  the  world,  that  no 
other  people,  no  not  even  the  Athenians  themfelves  have  any  certain 
account,  either  relating  to  their  own  tyrants,  or  the  tranfadtions  of 
that  period. 

The  truth  is,  that  Pififtratus  dying  poflefled  of  the  tyranny  in  a 
good  old  age,  not  Hipparchus  (as  is  generally  thought)  but  Hippias 
the  eldell  of  his  fons  was  his  fucceffor  in  power.  Harmodius  being 
at  this  time  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  and  beauty,  Ariflogiton  a  ci¬ 
tizen  of  Athens,  nay  a  citizen  of  the  middle  rank,  doted  upon  and 
had  him  in  his  pofleflion.  But  fome  attempts  having  been  made 
upon  Harmodius  by  Hipparchus  the  fon  of  Piliflratus,  he  rejected 
his  Solicitations,  and  difcovers  the  whole  affair  to  Ariflogiton.  The  lat¬ 
ter  received  the  account  with  all  that  anguiSh  which  a  warm  affedlion 
feels ;  and,  alarmed  at  the  great  power  of  Hipparchus,  left  by  force  lie 
might  Seize  the  youth,  he  inftantly  forms  a  project,  a  project  as  nota¬ 
ble  as  his  rank  in  life  would  permit,  to  demolifh  the  tyranny.  And 
in  the  mean  time,  Hipparchus,  who,  after  making  a  Second  attempt 
upon  Harmodius  was  equally  unfuccefsful  in  his  Suit,  could  not  pre¬ 
vail 
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vail  upon  himfelf  to  make  ufe  of  force;  but  however  determined, 
upon  fome  remote  occafion  which  might  cover  his  real  defign  from 
dete&ion,  and  was  actually  ftudying  an  opportunity,  to  difhonour 

the  youth. - For  the  power  he  had  was  never  exerted  in  fuch  a 

manner  as  to  draw  upon  him  the  popular  hatred,  and  his  deportment 
was  neither  invidious  nor  diftafteful.  Nay,  for  the  moil  part,  tins 
fet  of  tyrants  were  exadt  obfervers  of  the  rules  of  virtue  and  difcre- 
tion.  They  exadted  from  the  Athenians  only  a  twentieth  of  their  re¬ 
venue  ;  they  beautified  and  adorned  the  city ;  took  upon  thcmfelves 

the  whole  condud  of  the  wars ;  and  prefided  over  the  religious  fa- 
crifices.  In  other  refpeds  the  State  was  governed  by  the  laws  already 

eftabliflhed,  except  that  they  always  exerted  their  influence  to  place 
their  own  creatures  in  the  firft  offices  of  the  government.  Several 
of  their  own  family  enjoyed  the  annual  office  of  Archon  at  Athens ; 
and  amongft  others,  Pififtratus  the  fon  of  Hippias  the  tyrant,  who 
bore  the  fame  name  with  his  grandfather,  and  in  his  archonjl.ip  de¬ 
dicated  the  altar  of  the  twelve  Gods  in  the  public  forum,  and  that  of 
Apollo  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian.  The  people  of  Athens,  hav¬ 
ing  fince  made  additions  to  it  in  order  to  inlarge  the  altar  in  the  fo¬ 
rum,  by  that  means  effaced  the  infeription:  But  that  in  the  Pythian 
is  yet  legible,  tho’  the  letters  are  wearing  out  apace,  and  runs 

thus  : 


Pififtratus  from  Hippias  born 

Of  Pythian  Phoebus  radiant  God  of  day 
Chofe  thus  the  temple  to  adorn. 

And  thus  record  his  own  fuperior  fway. 

But  further,  that  Hippias  fucceeded  in  the  government  ns  the 
eldeft  fon,  I  myfelf  can  pofitively  aver  ;  as  I  know  it  to  be  l'o,  and 

have  examined  all  the  accounts  of  tradition  with  much  greater  ac¬ 
curacy  than  others.  But  any  one  may  be  convinced  of  the  fad  by 

what 
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-what  I  am  going  to  fubjoin.  —  Now  we  have  abundant  light  to 
prove,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  legitimate  brothers  who  had 
any  Tons.  So  much  the  altar  attefts,  and  the  column  eredled  for  a 
perpetual  brand  of  the  injuftice  of  the  tyrants  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens.  In  the  latter,  the  infcription  makes  no  mention  of  any  fon 
of  either  Theffalus  or  Hipparchus  j  but  nameth  five  fons  of  Hip- 
pias,  who  were  brought  him  by  Myrrhine  the  daughter  of  Callias 
the  fon  of  Hyperochidas.  It  is  certainly  raoft  probable,  that  the 
eldert  fon  was  married  firft  ;  nay  he  is  named  the  firft  after  his  fa¬ 
ther  on  the  upper  part  of  the  column.  And  there  were  good  reafons 
for  this  preference ;  becaufe  his  feniority  gave  him  this  rank ;  and 
becaufe  he  fucceeded  to  the  tyranny.  Nor  can  it  in  any  light  feem 
probable  to  me,  that  Hippias  on  a  fudden  and  with  eafe  could  have 
ficized  the  tyranny,  had  Hipparchus  died  when  inverted  with  it,  and 
he  had  only  one  day’s  time  to  effedt  his  own  ertablirtiment.  The 
reverfe  is  the  truth ;  that,  having  for  a  length  of  time  been  fami¬ 
liarized  to  the  expedition,  having  rendered  himfelf  awful  to  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  being  fupported  by  vigilant  and  trufty  guards,  he  received 
and  enjoyed  his  power  with  abundant  fecurity.  He  never  had 
caufe,  as  a  younger  brother  muft  have  had,  to  work  his  way  through 
perplexities  and  dangers,  as  in  that  cafe  he  could  not  by  pradtice  have 

been  made  an  adept  in  the  affair  of  government.  But  it  was  acci¬ 
dental,  and  owing  intirely  to  fubfequent  misfortunes,  that  Hippar¬ 
chus  got  the  title,  and  paffed  in  the  opinion  of  fucceeding  ages  for 
one  of  the  tyrants. 

On  Harmodius  therefore,  who  was  deaf  to  his  folicitations,  he 
executed  his  refentment  in  the  manner  pre-determined.  For,  a  fum- 
mons  having  been  delivered  to  a  filler  of  his,  a  young  virgin,  to  at¬ 
tend  and  carry  the  basket  in  fome  public  proceflion,  they  afterwards 
rejedted  her ;  alledging,  /he  never  had  nor  could  have  been  fum- 
moned,  becaufe  fhe  was  unworthy  of  the  honour.  This  affront 


highly  provoked  Harmodius ;  but  Ariftogiton, 


out  of  zeal  for  him. 
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was  far  more  exafperated  at  it.  The  points  needful  to  their  intended 
revenge  were  concerted  with  the  party  who  concurred  in  the  defign. 
But  they  waited  for  the  great  Panathenasa  to  ftrike  the  blow ;  on 
which  feflival  alone,  without  incurring  fufpicion,  fuch  of  the  citizens 
as  aflifled  in  the  proceflion  might  be  armed  and  gathered  together  in 
numbers.  It  was  fettled,  that  they  themfelves  fhould  begin  ;  and 
then,  the  body  of  their  accomplices  were  to  undertake  their  protec¬ 
tion  againft  the  guards  of  the  tyrant’s  family. 

The  perfons  made  privy  to  this  defign  were  but  few,  from  a 
view  to  a  more  fecure  execution  of  it.  For  they  prefumed  that  even 
fuch,  as  were  not  in  the  fecret,  when  the  attempt  was  once  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  begun,  finding  themfelves  armed  would  feize  tire  op¬ 
portunity,  and  readily  concur  to  affert  their  own  freedom.  When 
therefore  the  feflival  was  come,  Hippias,  repairing  without  the  walls 
to  the  place  called  Ceramicus  ;  and  there  attended  by  his  guards, 
was  prefcribing  and  adjufting  the  order  of  the  proceflion.  Ilarmo- 
dius  and  Ariffogiton,  each  armed  with  a  dagger,  advanced  to  execute 
their  parts.  But,  when  they  faw  one  of  their  accomplices  in  fami¬ 
liar  converfation  with  Hippias,  (for  Hippias  was  affable  and  cour¬ 
teous  to  all  men,)  they  were  if  ruck  with  fear ;  they  imagined  the 
whole  of  their  plot  had  been  betrayed,  and  that  already  they  were 
only  not  apprehended.  Now  therefore  by  a  fudden  turn  of  refolu- 
tion,  they  determined  if  poflible  to  fnatch  a  timely  revenge  upon 
him  by  whom  they  were  aggrieved,  and  on  whofe  account  they  had 
embarked  into  fo  dangerous  an  affair.  In  this  hurry  of  thought  they 
rufhed  back  into  the  city,  and  met  with  Hipparchus  at  the  place 
called  Leocorium  ;  where,  without  any  regard  to  their  own  fafety, 
they  made  an  inflant  aflault  upon  him.  And  thus,  in  all  the  fury  of 
paflion,  one  actuated  by  jealoufy,  and  the  other  by  refentment,  they 
wounded,  and  they  kill  him.  As  the  people  immediately  ran  toge¬ 
ther,  Ariffogiton  by  favour  of  the  concourfe  efcapes  for  the  prefent, 
Vol.  II.  L  l  but 
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but  being  afterwards  feized,  was  unmercifully  treated:  ButHarmodiu9 
is  inftantly  flain  on  the  fpot. 

The  news  of  this  affaffination  being  carried  to  Hippias  at  the  Ce¬ 
ramics,  he  moved  off  immediately ;  not  to  the  fcene  of  adtion  but 
towards  the  armed  accomplices  in  the  proceffion,  before  they  could 
be  informed  of  the  fadl  as  they  were  ftationed  at  a  diftance.  He  art¬ 
fully  fuppreffed  on  his  countenance  all  fenfe  of  the  calamity  3  and, 
pointing  to  a  certain  fpot,  commanded  them  aloud,  to  throw  down 
their  arms,  and  file  off  thither.  This  command  they  obeyed,  ex¬ 
pecting  he  had  fomething  to  communicate  to  them.  But  Hippias, 
addrefling  himfclf  to  his  guards,  orders  them  to  take  away  thofe  arms. 

He  then  picked  out  man  by  man  from  amongfl:  them  fiuch  as  he  de- 
figned  to  put  to  the  queftion  and  all  upon  whom  a  dagger  was  found  : 
For,  by  ancient  cuftora,  they  were  to  make  the  proceffion  with  a 
fpear  and  a  fhield. 

In  this  manner  truly,  from  the  anguifli  5  of  irritated  love  this  con- 
fpiracy  took  its  rife,  and  this  defperate  attempt  was  executed  by 
Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  from  the  impulfe  of  a  fudden  confter- 
nation.  But  after  this,  the  tyranny  became  more  grievous  upon  the 
Athenians.  Hippias,  who  was  now  more  than  ever  alarmed,  put 
many  of  the  citizens  to  deatli ;  and  caft  his  thoughts  about  towards 
foreign  powers,  to  fecure  himfclf  an  afyluni  abroad  in  cafe  of  a  total 


5  And  yet  fo  violently  were  tyrants  de- 
tefted  at  Athens,  that  the  memory  of  Har¬ 
modius  and  Ariftogiton  was  ever  after  ho¬ 
noured  there,  as  martyrs  for  liberty,  and 

firft  authors  of  the  ruin  of  tyrants.  Their 
praifes  were  publicly  fung  at  the  great  Pa- 
natheruca .  No  Have  was  ever  called  by  their 
names.  Praxiteles  was  employed  to  caft 
their  ftatues,  which  were  afterwards  fet  up 
in  the  forum :  Xerxes  indeed  carried  them 


away  into  Perfia,  but  Alexander  afterwards; 
fent  them  back  to  Athens.  Plutarch  hath. 

preferved  a  fmart  reply  of  Antipho  the  Ora¬ 
tor,  who  will  appear  in  this  hiftory,  to  the 
elder  Dionyfius  tyrant  of  Syracufc.  The 
latter  had  put  the  queftion,  which  was  the 
fineft  kind  of  brafs  ?  “  That,  replied  An- 
“  tipho,  of  which  the  ftatues  of  Harmodius 
if  and  Ariftogiton  were  made/' 


reverfe 
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reverfe  at  home.  To  ./Fantidas  therefore  the  fon  of  Hippoclus,  tyrant 
of  Lampfacus,  —  to  a  Lampfaccne  tho’  he  himfelf  was  an  Athenian , 
—  he  married  his  daughter  Archedice,  knowing  that  family  to  have 
a  powerful  intereft  with  king  Darius.  And  the  monument  of  that 
lady  is  now  at  Lamplacus,  and  hath  this  infcription. 

From  Hippias  fprung,  with  regal  pow’r  array’d. 

Within  this  earth  Archedice  is  lay’d  ; 

By  father,  hulband,  brothers,  fons,  allied 
Tq  haughty  thrones,  yet  never  ttain’d  with  pride. 


For  the  fpace  of  three  years  after  this  Hippias  continued  in  pottettlon 
of  the  tyranny  at  Athens :  but,  being  depofed  in  the  fourth  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  the  exiled  Alcmaeonidte,  he  retired  by  agreement 
to  Sigseum ;  from  thence,  to  AXantidas  at  Lampfacus ;  and,  from 
thence,  to  king  Darius :  and,  with  a  command  under  him,  he  march¬ 
ed  twenty  years  after  to  Marathon ;  and,  tho’  much  advanced  in 
years,  ferved  in  that  war  with  the  Medcs. 

The  People  of  Athens,  refledingon  thefepatt  t  ran  fad  ions,  and  recol- 
ledino;  all  the  difmal  narratives  about  them  which  tradition  had  handed 

o 

down,  treated  with  great  fe verity  and  deep  fufpicions  all  fuch  as  were 
informed  againtt  in  relation  to  the  myfteries:  and  they  conttrued  the 
whole  procedure,  as  the  dawning  of  a  plot  to  ered  an  oligarchical  and 
tyrannic  power.  And,  as  their  pa  hi  on  s  were  inflamed  by  fuch  appre- 
henflons,  many  worthy  and  valuable  citizens  were  already  thrown 
into  prifon.  Nay,  it  feemed  as  if  their  inquifition  was  to  have 
no  end,  fince  from  day  to  day  their  indignation  gave  into  more  in- 
creaflng  feverity,  and  numbers  were  conftantly  arretted.  Here,  one 
of  thole  6  who  had  been  imprifoned  on  fufpicion  (and  a  fufpicion  too 


L  1  2 


of 


Alliens  h> 
ahvm  about 
tie  plot. 


6  This  per  fon  9  according  to  Plutarch  in  man  always  reckoned  of  the  oligarchical 

Akibiadcs ,  was  Andocides  the  Orator,  a  faction.  And  one  Timaeus,  his  intimate 

1 1  icnd, 
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of  being  moft  deeply  concerned  in  the  crime)  is  perfuaded  by  one 
of  his  Fellow-prifoners,  to  turn  an  evidence,  no  matter  whether  of 
truth  or  falfhood.  Many  conjectures  have  paffed  on  both  fides  ;  but 
no  one,  neither  at  that  time  nor  fince,  hath  been  able  to  difeover  the 
men  who  were  really  concerned  in  the  affair.  The  argument  which 
prevailed  upon  this  perfon  was,  “  the  neceflity  for  his  taking  fuch  a 
“  ftep,  even  tho’  he  had  no  hand  in  the  commiffion,  fince  by  this  he 
“  would  infallibly  procure  his  own  lafety,  and  deliver  the  city  from  its 
“  prefent  confufions.  For  he  muft  be  much  more  fecure  of  faving  his 
**  life  by  fuch  voluntary  confeffion  on  a  promife  of  indemnity,  than 
“  he  could  poflibly  be  fhould  he  perfift  in  an  avowal  of  his  innocence, 
“  and  be  brought  to  a  trial.”  In  fhort,  this  man  became  an  evidence 
both  againft  himfelf  and  againft  others,  in  the  affair  of  the  Mercuries. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  Athenian  people  at  this  (as  it  was  thought) 
undoubted  difeovery.  And,  as  they  had  been  highly  chagrined  before 
at  their  inability  to  deleft  the  criminals,  who  had  fo  outrageoufly  in- 
fulted  the  multitude ;  they  immediately  difeharged  this  informer;  and 
all  other  prifoners,  whom  he  did  not  name  as  accomplices.  Upon 
fuch  as  he  exprefly  named  the  judicial  trials  were  held.  Some  of 
them  they  put  to  death,  as  many  as  were  prevented  by  timely  arrefts 
from  flying  from  juftice  ;  but  they  pronounced  the  fentence  of  death 
againft  the  fugitives,  and  fet  a  price  on  their  heads.  Yet  all  this  while 
it  was  by  no  means  clear,  that  thofe  who  fuffered  were  not  unjuftly 

condemned.  Thus  much  however  is  certain,  that  by  fuch  proceed¬ 
ings  the  public  tranquillity  was  reftored. 

In  regard  to  Alcibiades;  the  Athenians  were  highly  incenfed  againft 
him,  fince  the  party,  which  were  his  enemies,  and  had  made  their 
attacks  upon  him  before  his  departure,  continued  ftill  to  inflame 
them.  And  now,  as  they  prefumed  the  truth  had  been  detected  in 


friend,  who  was  a  man  of  fmall  confide-  trating  and  enterprifing  genius,  was  the 
ration  at  Athens  but  remarkable  for  a  pene-  perfon  who  perfuaded  him  to  turn  informer. 

relation 


« 
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relation  to  the  Mercuries ,  it  appeared  to  them  beyond  a  fcruple,  that 
he  muft  alfo  have  been  guilty  of  the  crimes  charged  againft  him  about 
the  myjieries ,  upon  the  fame  ground  of  a  fecret  combination  againft 
the  democracy. 

At  this  critical  period  of  time,  when  the  public  confufioh  was  in 
all  its  height,  it  further  happened,  that  a  Lacedaemonian  army,  tho’ 
by  no  means  large,  advanced  as  far  as  to  the  Ifthmus,  to  execute  fome 
fcheme  along  with  the  Boeotians.  This  was  interpreted  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  Alcibiades,  as  if  they  had  now  taken  the  field  at  his  infti- 
gation,  and  not  on  any  account  of  obliging  the  Boeotians  ;  and  that, 

“  had  they  not  happily  apprehended  in  time  fuch  as  had  been  in- 
<£  formed  againft,  Athens  had  now  been  infallibly  betrayed.”  Nay, 
for  the  fpace  of  a  night,  they  kept  guard  under  arms  within  the  city, 
in  the  temple  of  Thefeus. 

About  the  fame  time  alfo,  the  friends  of  Alcibiades  at  Argos  were 
fufpeded  of  a  defign  to  aflault  the  people.  And  thofe  hoftages  of  the 
Argives,  who  were  kept  in  cuftody  among  the  iflands,  the  Athenians 
on  this  occafion  delivered  up  to  the  people  of  Argos, to  be  put  to  death 
on  thefe  fufpicions. 

Thus  reafons  flowed  in  from  every  quarter  for  fufpe&ing  Alcibiades. 
Defirous  therefore  to  bring  him  to  a  trial  and  to  execution,  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  difpatch  the  Salaminian  to  Sicily,  to  order  him  and  luch 
others  as  they  had  informations  againft  to  repair  to  Athens.  But  it 
had  been  given  them  in  charge  to  notify  to  him,  that  “  he  fttould 
“  follow  them  home  in  order  to  make  his  defence,”  and  by  no  means 
to  put  him  under  arreft.  This  management  was  owing  to  a  defirc  of 
preventing  all  ftirs  in  the  army  or  in  the  enemy  ;  and,  not  leaft  of  all, 
to  their  willingnefs  that  the  Mantineans  and  Argives  fhould  continue 
in  the  fervice,  whofe  attendance  in  the  expedition  they  wholly 
afcribcd  to  the  intereft  Alcibiades  had  with  them. 

In  purfuance  of  this,  Alcibiades  on  board  his  own  fhip,  and  ac-  Alcibiades 
companied  by  all  thofe  who  were  involved  in  the  fame  accufation, 

failed 
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failed  away  from  Sicily  witli  the  Salaminian  for  Athens.  And, 
when  they  were  got  to  the  height  of  Thuria,  they  no  longer  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  but  quitting  their  {hip  were  no  longer  to  be  feen.  Cenfured 
as  they  were,  they  durd  not  in  fadt  undergo  a  trial.  The  crew  of 
the  Salaminian  exerted  themfelvcs  immediately  in  the  fearch  after  Al- 
cibiades  and  his  companions  :  But,  when  they  found  the  fearch  was 
ineffectual,  they  gave  it  up,  and  fleered  away  for  Athens.  And  Al- 
cibiades,  now  become  a  fugitive,  palled  over  in  a  velfel  foon  after 
from  Thuria  7  to  Peloponnelus.  But  the  Athenians,  upon  his  thus 
abandoning  his  defence,  pronounced  the  fentence  of  death  again  ft 
him,  and  his  aflociates. 

Aker  thefe  tranfadlions,  the  Athenian  generals  who  remained  in 
Sicily,  having  divided  their  whole  armament  into  two  fquadrons  and 
taken  the  command  of  each  by  lot,  fct  fail  with  all  their  united  force 
for  Selinus  and  Egeftu.  They  were  ddirous  to  know,  whether  the 
Egedeans  would  pay  down  the  money  ;  to  difcover  alfo  the  prefent 
podure  of  the  Selinuntians  ;  and  to  learn  the  date  of  their  quarrels 
with  the  Egcfleans.  In  their  courfe,  keeping  on  the  left  that  part 
of  Sicily  which  lies  on  the  Tyrrhene  gulf,  they  arrived  at  Himera 
which  is  the  only  Grecian  city  in  this  part  of  Sicily  ;  and,  when  de¬ 
nied  reception  here,  they  relumed  their  courfe.  Touching  after¬ 
wards  at  Hyccara,  a  Sicanian  fortrefs  but  an  annoyance  to  the  Egef¬ 
teans,  they  furprife  it ;  for  it  was  fituated  clofe  upon  the  fea ;  and 
having  doomed  the  inhabitants  to  be  flaves,  they  delivered  the  place 
into  the  hands  of  the  Egedeans,  whofe  cavalry  was  now  attending 


7  Somebody  at  Thuria,  who  knew  Al- 
cibiades,  asked  him,  why  he  would  not 
ftand  a  trial,  and  trufi  his  country  ?  4<  In 

<c  other  point*  I  would ;  but  when  my 
cc  life  is  concerned,  I  would  not  truft  my 
own  mother,  left  flic  fliould  make  a 
c‘  miflakc,  and  put  in  a  black  bean  in* 


“  ftcnd  °f  a  white  one.”  And,  when  he 
was  afterwards  told,  that  his  countrymen 
had  palfed  the  fentence  of  death  againlt 

him,  he  briskly  replied - “  But  I’ll 

“  make  them  know  that  I  am  alive.” 
Plutarch  in  Akibiades . 
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on  the  Athenian  motions.  The  land-forces  marched  away  from 
hence  through  the  territories  of  the  Siculi,  till  they  had  again  reached 
Catana  but  the  veflels,  on  board  of  which  were  the  haves,  came 


back  along  the  coarts. 

Nicias  had  proceeded  from  Hyccara  diredly  to  Egefta,  where  af¬ 
ter  tranfading  other  points  and  receiving  *  thirty  talents,  he  rejoined 
the  grand  armament  at  Catana.  And  here  they  fet  up  the  flaves  to 
fale  8,  and  raifed  by  the  money  paid  for  them  *  one  hundred  and 
twenty  talents. 

They  alio  failed  about  to  their  Sicilian  allies,  fummoning  them  to 
fend  in  their  reinforcements.  With  a  divilion  alfo  of  their  force 


c  ‘  I  c  l .  1C-'* 
Sterling. 

#  'J  **  7  / 

Z  j  ^  y v  *  9 

Sterling. 


they  appeared  before  Hybla,  a  hortile  city  in  the  dirtridt  of  Gela, 
but  were  not  able  to  take  it.  And  here  the  fummer  ended. 


Winter  now  fucceeding,  the  Athenians  began  immediately  to  get  7  fa  Athenians 
all  things  in  readinefs  for  an  attempt  upon  Syracufe.  The  Syracufans  Silill If  hy- 
were  equally  intent  on  making  an  attack  upon  than.  For,  fince  the  racufe- 

Athenians  had  not  thought  proper,  during  their  firft  panic  and  conftcr- 
nation,  to  fall  inftantly  upon  them,  fucli  a  protradion  re-infpired  them 
day  after  day  with  new  reviving  courage:  Since  further,  by  cruizing 
on  the  other  fide  of  Sicily,  they  feemed  to  a  fled  a  remotenefs  from 
them ;  and,  tho’  fhewing  themfelves  before  Ilybla,  and  attempting 
the  place  they  had  not  been  able  to  carry  it,  the  Syracufans  began 
now  to  treat  them  with  an  open  contempt.  They  even  infilled,  as 
might  be  eXpeded  from  a  populace  who  are  high  in  fpirits,  “  that 
“  their  generals  fhould  lead  out  towards  Catana,  fince  the  enemy 
“  durrt  not  venture  to  march  againrt  them.”  The  Syracufan  horfe- 
men  alfo,  fent  daily  out  to  obferve  tlieir  motions,  rode  boldly  up  to 
the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  infulting  them  in  other  refpeds  but  elpe- 
cially  with  this  fneering  demand,  “  Whether  they  were  not  rather 


8  Among  the  reft,  Nicias  fold  at  this  chafers  carried  to  Corinth,  where  (lie  fet 
(ale  Lais  the  famous  courtezan,  at  this  up  and  drove  a  prodigious  trade  indeed, 
time  a  very  young  girl,  whom  her  pur-  Plutarch  in  Nn'ids, 

u  come 
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commanders. 


“  come  to  gain  a  fettlement  for  themfelves  on  a  foreign  fhore,  than 
“  to  replace  the  Leontines  in  their  old  poffeffions  ?  ” 

The  Athenian  generals,  informed  of  thefe  bravadoes,  were  defirous 
to  feduce  the  whole  ftrength  of  Syracufe  to  as  great  a  diftance  as 
poflible  from  that  city,  that  they  might  fnatch  an  opportunity  of 
tranfporting  thither  their  own  forces  by  favour  of  the  night,  and 
feize  a  proper  lpot  whereon  to  fix  their  incampment,  without  any 
©bftrudiion  from  the  enemy.  They  were  well  convinced,  that  their 
point  could  not  be  fo  eafily  accompliflied,  fhould  they  endeavour  to 
force  a  deiccjjt  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  or  by  a  land-march  fhould 
give  them  an  early  notice  of  their  delign.  For  in  luch  cafes  their 
own  light-armed,  and  that  cumberfome  train  which  rauft  attend,  as 

thev  had  no  horfe  to  cover  their  motions,  mu  ft  fuffer  greatly  from 

✓ 

the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  Syracufans :  But,  by  the  other  fcheme, 
they  might  pre-occupy  a  lpot  of  ground,  where  the  cavalry  could 
not  give  them  any  conliderable  annoyance.  Nay,  what  is  more,  the 
Svracufan  exiles,  who  followed  their  camp,  had  informed  them 
of  a  piece  of  ground  convenient  for  their  purpofe,  near  Olym¬ 


pian  m. 

Stratagem.  In  order  therefore  to  accomplifh  the  point,  the  generals  have  re- 

courfe  to  the  following  artifice. - -  They  difpatch  an  emiffary,  of 

whofe  fidelity  they  were  well  allured,  and  who  might  alfo  pafs  with 
the  generals  of  Syracule  as  well  affe&cd  to  their  caufe.  The  per- 
fon  employed  was  a  Catanean.  Fie  told  them  “  he  was  fent  by 
“  their  friends  in  Catana’'  with  whofe  names  they  were  acquainted 
and  knew  well  to  be  of  that  number  in  Catana,  which  perfifted  in 
fledfaft  attachment  to  them :  He  faid  further,  that  “  the  Athenians 
“  repofed  themfelves  by  night  within  the  city,  at  a  diftance  from 

“  their  arms  ;  and  that  in  cafe  they  (the  Syracufans)  on  a  day  pre- 
“  fixed,  would  with  all  the  forces  of  their  city  appear  by  early  dawn 
before  tire  Athenian  camp,  the  Cataneans  would  fliut  up  thole 
“  within  the  city  and  fet  fire  to  their  Hupping,  by  which  means  they 

“  might 
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u  might  force  the  intrenchments,  and  render  themfelves  matters  of 
“  the  camp  ;  that  further,  the  party  of  Catineans,  that  would  co- 
**  operate  with  them  in  this  fcheme  was  very  large,  and  already 
“  prepared  to  execute  thefe  points  he  was  now  fent  to  propofe.” 

The  Syracufan  generals,  whofe  ardor  other  contingencies  had  al-  II  Al¬ 
ready  inflamed,  and  who  had  formed  a  refolution,  even  previous  to 
fuch  encouragement,  to  march  their  forces  towards  Catana,  without 
the  leaft  referve  gave  implicit  credit  to  this  emiflary;  and,  having  in- 
ttantly  pitched  upon  a  day  for  execution,  difmiflfed  him.  They  alfo 
(for  by  this  time  the  Selinuntian  and  fome  other  auxiliaries  had 
joined  them)  iflued  out  their  orders  for  the  whole  military  ftrength 

of  Syracufe  to  march  out  on  the  day  appointed.  No  fooner  there¬ 
fore  were  all  the  needful  preparations  adjufted,  and  the  time  at  hand 
at  which  they  were  to  make  their  appearance,  than  — on  the  march 
for  Catana,  they  halted  one  night  upon  the  banks  of  the  Symajthus 
in  the  Leontine  diftridd.  But  the  Athenians,  when  allured  they  had 
thus  taken  the  field,  decamping  inftantly  with  the  whole  of  their 


force,  and  with  all  the  Sicilian  and  other  auxiliaries  who  had  joined 
them,  and  embarking  themfelves  on  board  their  fihips  and  trail fports, 
fteered  away  by  night  for  Syracufe.  And,  early  the  next  dawn,  7^  w 
they  landed  on  the  intended  fpot  near  Olympiaeum,  intent  on  form-  raculc- 
ing  and  fecuring  their  incampment.  The  cavalry  of  the  Syracufans, 
in  the  mean  time,  came  up  firtt  to  Catana  ;  and  difeovering,  that  the 


whole  Athenian  army  had  put  to  fea  by  night,  they  return  with  this 
intelligence  to  their  foot.  Upon  this,  the  whole  army,  foon  wheel¬ 
ing  about,  returned  with  all  fpeed  to  the  defence  of  Syracufe. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians,  as  the  enemy  had  a  long  way  to  Wry  incamp  in 
march,  formed  an  incampment  on  an  advantageous  fpot  without  the  aJ',inZf0j ' 
leaft  obftru&ion.  On  it,  they  were  poiTelTed  of  the  advantage  of 


fighting  only  at  their  own  diferetion  ;  and  the  Syracufan  horfe  could 
give  them  the  leaft  annoyance,  cither  during  or  before  an  engage¬ 
ment.  On  one  fide,  they  were  flanked  by  walls,  and  houfes,  and 
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He  turn  of  the 

Syracufan 

army. 


Both  armies 
prepare  for 
battle . 


trees,  and  a  marfh;  and  on  the  other  by  precipices. 


They  alfo 


felled  fome  trees  that  grew  near ;  and,  carrying  them  down  to  the 
fhore,  they  piled  them  into  a  barricade  for  the  defence  of  their  fhips. 


and  to  cover  them  on  the  fide  of  Dafcon. 


ped 


threw  up  a  rampart,  on  the  part  which  feemed  moft  acceflible  to  the 
enemy,  of  ftones  picked  out  for  the  purpofe  and  timber,  and  broke 

down  the  bridge  of  the  Anapus. 

Thus  bufied  as  they  were  on  fortifying  their  camp,  not  fo  much 
as  one  perfon  ventured  out  of  the  city  to  obftru£t  their  proceedings. 
The  firft,  who  appeared  to  make  any  refiftance,  were  the  Syracufan 
cavalry  ;  and,  when  once  they  had  fhewn  themfelves,  the  whole 
body  of  their  infantry  was  foon  in  fight.  They  advanced  firft  of  all 
quite  up  to  the  Athenian  works ;  but  when  they  perceived  that  they 
would  not  fally  out  to  fight  them,  they  again  retreated  :  And  having 
croffed  the  road  to  Helorum,  repofed  themfelves  for  the  night. 

The  fucceeding  day,  the  Athenians  and  allies  prepared  for  engage¬ 
ment,  and  their  order  of  battle  was  formed,  as  follows: — The  Ar- 
gives  and  Mantineans  had  the  right,  the  Athenians  the  centre,  and 
the  reft  of  the  line  was  formed  by  the  other  confederates.  One  half 
of  the  whole  force,  which  was  ranged  in  the  firft  line,  was  drawn 
up  by  eight  in  depth.  The  other  half,  being  ported  near  the  tents, 
formed  a  hollow  fquare,  in  which  the  men  were  alfo  drawn  up  by 
eight.  The  latter  were  ordered,  if  any  part  of  the  line  gave  way, 
to  keep  a  good  look-out  and  advance  to  their  fupport.  And  within 
this  hollow  fquare  they  ported  all  the  train  who  attended  the  fervice 
of  the  army. 

But  the  Syracufans  drew  up  their  heavy-armed,  which  body  con- 
fifted  of  the  whole  military  rtrength  of  Syracufe  and  all  the  confe¬ 
derates  who  had  joined  them,  in  files  confifting  of  fixteen.  Thofe, 
who  had  joined  with  auxiliary  quotas,  were  chiefly  the  Sclinuntians ; 
and  next,  the  horfe  of  the  Geloans,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 


and  r 
about 


hundred 


The  horfe 


about 

twenty 
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twenty  in  number,  and  about  fifty  archers.  But  their  horfemen  they 
ported  to  the  right,  being  not  fewer  in  number  than  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  ;  and  next  to  them,  the  darters. 

The  Athenians  being  now  intent  on  advancing  to  the  charge, 

Nicias,  addrefling  himfelf  in  regular  order  to  the  troops  of  the  feveral 
States,  animated  them  to  the  fight  by  the  following  harangue,  re¬ 
peated  in  turn  to  the  whole  army. 

"  WHAT  need,  my  fellow-foldiers,  of  a  long  exhortation,  fince  Speech  „/ 
“  we  are  here,  determined,  and  refolute  for  adtion  ?  For  this  our  Nlcias‘ 

"  prefent  arrangement  feems  to  me  a  ftronger  confirmation  of  your 
“  courage,  than  any  words  could  be  how  eloquently  foever  delivered, 

“  if  we  were  inferior  in  ftrength.  But  when,  Argives,  and  Man- 
“  tineans,  and  Athenians,  and  the  flower  of  the  ifles,  we  are  here 

affembled  together  —  how  is  it  pofiible,  when  fuch  brave  and  nu- 
“  merous  allies  are  to  fight  in  company,  that  we  Ihould  not  enter- 
“  tain  a  ftedfaft,  nay  the  warmed;  hope  that  the  victory  will  be  our 
“  own  ?  Nay  more,  as  we  have  to  do  with  a  promifeuous  crowd, 

“  the  mob  of  a  city,  not  feledted  for  fervice,  as  we  have  had  the 
“  honour  to  be  j  and  who,  it  muft  be  added,  are  but  Sicilians ;  who, 
u  tho’  affecting  to  defpife  us,  will  never  fuftain  our  charge,  becaule 
“  their  skill  is  far  beneath  their  courage. 

“  Let  every  foldier  further  recal  to  his  remembrance,  that  he  is 
<c  now  at  a  vaft  diftance  from  his  native  foil,  and  near  no  friendly 
“  land  but  what  you  (hall  render  fuch  by  the  efforts  of  your  valour. 

“  Such  things  I  am  bound  to  fugged;  to  your  remembrance,  the  re- 
“  verfe  I  am  well  convinced  of  what  our  enemies  utter  for  their 
“  mutual  encouragement.  They  undoubtedly  are  roaring  aloud  — 

<c  It  is  for  your  country  you  are  now  to  fight.  But  I  tell  you,  that 
“  from  your  country  you  are  now  remote  ;  and  as  fuch,  muft  either 
“  conquer,  or  not  without  difficulty  ever  fee  it  again,  fince  the  nu- 
“  merous  cavalry  of  the  enemy  will  prefs  hard  upon  our  retreat. 

M  m  2  “  Call 
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*Ihc  lattk , 

v 


**  Call  therefore  to  mind  your  own  dignity  and  worth ;  advance 
“  with  alacrity  to  affault  your  foes ;  convinced,  that  your  prefent  ne- 
“  ceffities  and  wants  are  far  more  terrible  than  the  enemy  you  are  to 

A 

“  engage.” 

When  Nicias  had  finifhed  this  exhortation,  he  led  on  his  army  to¬ 
wards  the  encounter.  But  the  Syracufans  were  not  yet  prepared,  as 
by  no  means  expecting  to  be  charged  fo  foon  ;  and  fome  of  the  fol- 
diers,  as  the  city  lay  fo  near,  were  ftraggled  thither.  Thefe  how¬ 
ever  came  running  with  all  eagernefs  and  fpeed  to  gain  their  ports; 
too  late  upon  the  whole  ;  but  as  each  of  them  met  with  any  num¬ 
ber  intent  on  adtion,  he  ranged  himfelf  in  their  company.  The  Sy¬ 
racufans,  to  do  them  jurtice,  were  not  deficient  in  alacrity  or  cou¬ 
rage,  neither  in  the  prefent  battle,  nor  any  of  the  following.  They 
maintained  their  ground  gallantly  fo  long  as  their  competence  of 
skill  enabled  them  ;  but  when  that  failed  them,  they  were  forced 
tho’  with  reludance  to  flacken  in  their  ardor.  However,  tho’  far 
from  imagining  that  the  Athenians  would  prefume  to  begin  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  tho’  obliged  in  a  hurry  to  ftand  on  their  defence,  they 
took  up  their  arms,  and  advanced  immediately  to  meet  their  foe. 

In  the  firft  place  therefore,  the  flingers  of  rtones  with  either  the 
hand  or  the  fling,  and  the  archers  on  both  fides  began  the  engage¬ 
ment  ;  and  alternately  chaeed  one  another,  as  is  generally  the  cafe 
among  the  bodies  of  the  light- armed.  In  the  next  place,  the 
foothfayers  brought  forwards  and  immolated  the  folemn  vidims;, 
and  the  trumpets  fummoned  the  heavy-armed  to  dole  firm  together, 
and  advance. 

All  fides  now  began  to  face  ;  the  Syracufans  to  fight  for  their 
country  ;  each  foldier  amongft  them  for  his  native  foil,  to  earn  for 
the  prefent  his  prefervation,  and  for  the  future  his  liberty.  —  On  their 
enemies  fide  j  the  Athenians  to  gain  pofTeflion  of  a  foreign  country, 
and  not  to  damage  their  own  by  a  daftardly  behaviour :  The  Argives, 

and'. 
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and  voluntary  part  of  the  confederates,  to  procure  for  the  Athenians 
a  happy  accomplilhment  of  their  fchemes,  and  again  to  vifit  their 
own  country,  to  which  they  were  endeared,  victorious  and  triumphant  j 
and  that  part  of  the  confederacy,  which  attended  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  their  matters,  were  highly  animated  by  the  thought,  that 

they  mutt  earn  their  fafety  now  at  once,  or  if  defeated  now  mutt  for 
for  the  future  defpair,  and  then  fecretly  actuated  perhaps  by  the 
diflant  hope,  that  were  others  reduced  to  the  Athenian  yoke,  their 
own  bonda  T.e  might  be  rendered  more  light  and  eafy. 

The  buiinefs  being  now  come  to  blows,  they  for  a  long  time  main-  ^Athenian 
tained  the  ground  on  both  ttdes.  It  happened  further,  that  home  claps lke 
of  thunder  were  heard  attended  with  lightning  and  a  heavy  rain.  This 
caufed  a  fudden  contternation  in  the  Syracufans,  who  now  for  the  firtt 
time  engaged  the  Athenians,  and  had  gained  very  little  experience  in 
the  affairs  of  war.  But  by  the  more  experienced  enemy  thefe  acci¬ 
dents  were  interpreted  as  the  ordinary  effettts  of  the  leafon  ;  and  their 
concern  was  rather  employed  upon  the  enemy,  whom  they  found  no 
eafy  conqueft.  But  the  Argives  having  hrft  of  all  defeated  the  left 
wing  of  the  Syracufans,  and  the  Athenians  being  afterwards  luccefsful 
in  their  quarter  of  the  battle,  the  whole  Syracufan  army  was  foon 
thrown  into  diforder,  and  began  the  flight.  The  Athenians  however 
did  not  continue  the  purfuit  to  any  great  diftance  :  for  the  Syracufan 
cavalry,  as  they  were  numerous  and  unbroke,  put  a  flop  to  the  chace 
by  affaulting  thofe  parties  of  heavy-armed,  whom  they  faw  detached 
for  the  purfuit,  and  driving  them  back  into  their  own  line.  Having 
purfued  only  fo  far  as  they  could  in  an  orderly  and  fecure  manner, 
they  again  retreated  and  ereCted  a  trophy. 

But  the  Syracufans,  who  had  rallied  again  in  the  road  to  Helorum, 
and  were  drawn  up  as  well  as  the  prefent  potture  of  affairs  would 
permit,  fend  a  ttrong  detachment  from  their  body  for  the  guard  of 
©lympiaeum  j  apprehenfive,  that  the  Athenians  might  otherwife  feizc 

that 
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to  Catana. 


the  treafures  that  were  repofited  there.  And,  this  being  done,  with 
the  remainder  of  their  force  they  retired  within  the  walls  of  Syracufc. 

The  Athenians  in  the  mean  time  made  no  advances  againft  Olym- 
piaeimi;  but,  after  gathering  together  the  bodies  of  their  flain,  and 
laying  them  upon  the  funeral-pyre,  they  palled  the  night  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  next  day  they  delivered  up  their  dead  under  truce  to  the  Syra- 

cufans,  of  whom  and  their  allies  there  had  perilhed  about  two  hundred 

and  fixty  men;  and  then  gathered  up  the  bones  of  their  own.  Of  the 
Athenians  -and  their  allies  about  fifty  in  all  were  flain.  And  now 

with  all  the  pillage  they  had  made  of  the  enemy,  they  failed  back  to 

Catana. 


77y  rcafcr.s 
mh4’ 


*Ihe  Syracu- 

fans  at t n.b. 


This  was  owing  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  now  advanced  to  winter. 
It  was  no  longer  judged  poflible  for  them,  to  be  able  to  continue  the 
war  in  their  prelent  poft,  before  they  had  procured  a  fupply  of  horfe 
from  Athens,  and  had  afiembled  others  from  their  confederates  in 
Sicily,  that  they  might  not  be  entirely  expofed  to  the  horfe  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  alfo  intent  on  colleding  pecuniary  aids  in  thofe 


parts,  and  lome  were  expeded  from  Athens. 


<C 


They  might  alfo 


“  obtain  the  concurrence  of  fome  other  cities,  which  they  hoped 
“  would  piove  more  tradable,  lince  they  had  gained  a  battle  :  They 
wanted,  further,  to  furnilh  themfelves  with  proviiions  and  all 


«C 


(l 


neceflary  flores,  which  might  enable  them  early  in  the  fpring  to 
“  make  new  attempts  on  Syracufe.”  Determined  by  thefe  con- 
fiderations,  they  failed  back  to  Naxus  and  Catana,  in  order  to  winter 
there. 

The  Syracufans,  after  they  had  performed  the  obfequies  of  their 
i ‘n  counaL  '  called  a  general  aflembly  of  the  people.  And  on  this  occafion 

Hermocrates  the  fon  of  Hermon  (a  man  who  was  inferior  to  none,  in 
all  other  branches  of  human  prudence,  who  for  military  fkill  was  in 
high  reputation,  and  renowned  for  bravery)  landing  forth  among 

them. 
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them,  endeavoured  to  encourage  them,  and  prevent  their  being  too 

much  difpirited  by  their  late  defeat. 

He  told  them,  “  that  in  courage  they  had  not  been  worfted,  but 
“  their  want  of  difcipline  had  done  them  harm  :  and  yet,  the  harm 
“  fuffered  by  that  was  not  near  fo  great  as  they  might  juftly  have  ex- 
“  pedled  ;  efpecially,  when  no  better  than  a  rabble  of  mechanics  they 
“  had  been  obliged  to  enter  the  lifts  againft  the  moft  experienced 
“  foldiery  of  Greece:  That  what  hurt  them  moft  was  too  large  a 
“  number  of  generals,  and  the  multiplicity  of  commands  which  was 
“  thence  occafioned  (for  the  number  of  thofe  who  commanded  was 
“  fifteen),  whilft  the  bulk  of  their  army  obferved  no  difcipline,  and 

“  obeyed  no  orders  at  all:  But,  were  only  a  few  fkilful  generals  fe- 
“  ledted  for  the  truft,  would  they  only  be  intent  this  winter  on  train- 
<£  ing  their  bodies  of  heavy-armed,  and  furnilh  others  with  arms  who 
“  had  none  for  themfelves,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  number  as  much 
“  as  pofiible,  and  inure  them  to  fettled  exercile  and  ufe,  — he  affured 
«  them,  thus  in  all  probability  they  muft  upon  the  whole  be  too  hard 
“  for  their  foes,  as  their  natural  portion  of  valour  was  great,  and 
“  fkill  would  be  attained  by  pra&ice  :  That  both  of  thefe  would  pro- 
“  greflively  become  more  perfect  5  difcipline,  by  being  exerciled 
“  through  a  feries  of  dangers ;  and  inward  bravery  would  merely  of 
“  itfelf  increafe  in  gallant  confidence,  when  allured  of  the  lupport 
«c  0f  fkill ;  As  to  generals ,  that  few  only,  and  thofe  inverted  with 

«  abfolute  power,  ought  to  be  ele&ed  and  confirmed  by  a  folemn 
*<  oath  from  the  people ,  —  that  tlrey  were  permitted  to  lead  the  army 
«  where  and  how  they  judged  bell  for  the  public  fervice.  For  by 
“  this  means,  what  ought  to  be  concealed  would  be  lefs  liable  to  de- 
“  te&ion,  and  all  the  fchemes  of  war  might  be  directed  with  order 

“  and  a  certainty  of  fuccefs.” 

The  Syracufans,  who  had  liftned  to  this  dilcourfe,  decreed  what¬ 
ever  he  propofed.  They  eletfed  Hcrmocrates  himlelf  to  be  a  general, 

and  Heraelides  the  foil  of  Lyiimachus,  and  bicanus  the  fon  of  Ilexe- 

ccftus 
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ceftu«  ;  thefe  three.  They  alfo  appointed  embaflfadors  to  go  to 
Corinth  and  Lacedaemon,  to  procure  the  alliance  of  thofe  States ,  and 
to  perfuade  the  Lacedaemonians  to  make  hotter  war  upon  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  with  an  open  avowal  that  they  afted  in  behalf  of  the  Syra- 
cufans ;  that,  by  this  means,  they  might  either  be  obliged  to  recal 


fend 


* 

to  the  army  already  there. 


‘The  Athenians 

ini /carry  in 
their  attempt 

on  MdTene. 


foon 


Syracufe  for - 

tifed. 


from  thence  to  Meflene,  expeding  to  have  it  betrayed  into  their 
power.  But  all  the  fteps,  taken  previoufly  for  the  purpofe,  were 
totally  difconcerted.  For  Alcibiades,  upon  his  quitting  the  command 
when  recalled  to  Athens,  being  convinced  within  himfelf  that  exile 
muft  be  his  portion,  betrayed  the  whole  project  (as  he  had  been  in 
the  fecret)  to  fuch  perfons  at  MdTene  as  were  attached  to  the  Syra- 
cufans.  The  firft  hep  this  party  took  was  to  put  to  death  all  the 
perfons  againft  whom  he  informed.  And,  at  the  time  of  this  at¬ 
tempt  being  quite  in  a  ferment  and  under  arms,  they  carried  their 
point,  fo  that  thofe  who  wifhed  to  give  it  were  obliged  to  refufe 
ad  million  to  the  Athenians.  The  Athenians  therefore  after  thirteen 
days  continuance  on  that  coaft,  when  the  weather  began  to  be  tem- 
peftuous,  when  their  provifions  failed,  and  no  hope  of  fuccefs 
peared,  returned  to  Naxus  *  *,  9  where  having  thrown  up  an  in- 
trenchment  round  their  camp,  they  continued  the  red:  of  the  winter. 
They  alfo  difpatched  a  trireme  to  Athens,  to  forward  a  fupply  of 
money  and  horfemen  to  join  them  without  fail  by  the  beginnii 

the  fpring. 

The  Syracufans  employed  themfelves  this  winter  in  fortifying  their 
city.  They  inclofed  Temenites  within  their  new  works,  and  carried 
their  wall  through  all  that  length  of  ground  which  faceth  Epipolse, 


ap- 


9  In  the  original  is  added  it  up,  and  own  they  can  make  nothing 

But  ail  the  editors  and  note- writers  give  of  it. 

that, 
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that,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  unable  to  keep  the  field,  the  enemy 
might  have  as  little  room  as  pofiibie  to  raife  counterworks  of  annoy¬ 
ance.  They  alio  placed  a  garrifon  at  Megara,  and  another  in  <  lym- 
piaram.  And  all  along  the  Tea  they  drove  rows  of  > lies,  wlnrever 
the  ground  was  convenient  for  defeents.  Knowing  alio,  ih.it  the 
Athenians  wintered  at  Naxus,  they  marched  out  with  all  th..r  lorce 
againft  Catana.  They  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  Cr-rc-c  ;.s ;  and 
after  burning  the  tents  and  camp  of  the  Athenians,  they  returned 
home. 


Having  alfo  had  intelligence,  that  the  Athenians  had  fent  an 
embafiy  to  Camarina,  under  favor  of  a  treaty  mafic  formerly  with 
them  by  Laches,  to  try  if  it  were  pofiibie  to  procure  their  concurrence; 
they  alfo  dil patched  an  embafiy  thither,  to  traverle  the  negotiation. 
For  the  Camarineans  were  fulpedted  by  them,  as  if  they  had  not 
cordially  fent  in  their  quota  of  afiifiance  for  the  firft  battle,  and,  left 
for  the  future  they  might  be  totally  averfe  from  adting  in  their  fupport, 

as  in  that  battle  they  had  feen  the  Athenians  victorious,  and  fo,  in¬ 
duced  by  the  former  treaty  they  had  made  with  the  latter,  might 

now  declare  openly  on  their  fide. 

When  therefore  Hermocrates  and  others  were  arrived  at  Camarina 
from  Svracufe,  and  from  the  Athenians  Euphemus  and  his  collegues 
in  the  embafiy  ;  an  alterably  of  the  Camarineans  was  held  ;  in  which, 
Hermocrates,  defirous  to  give  them  a  timely  diftaffe  againft  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  harangued  them  thus ;  — 


Both  fide: 

a  tf.'y  tj  thf 

Lamarinianf 


<c  OUR  embafiy  hither,  ye  men  of  Camarina,  hath  not  been  occa-  =/ 

„  J  .  .  .  .  Hermocrates* 

“  fioned  by  any  fears  we  were  under,  that  you  might  be  too  much 
“  terrified  at  the  great  equipment  with  which  the  Athenians  have 

invaded  us ;  but  rather,  by  our  knowledge  with  what  kind  of 
“  arguments  they  would  impofe  on  your  underftamling,  by  which, 

“  before  we  had  an  opportunity  to  remonftrate,  they  might  feduce 
<l  you  into  a  concurrence.  Sicily  in  fadt  they  have  invaded,  upon 

Vol.  II.  N  a  fjch 
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“  fuch  pretext  as  you  have  heard  them  give  out ;  but  with  fuch 
“  intentions,  as  we  have  all  abundant  reafon  to  fufpe&.  And  to  me 
“  it  is  clear,  that  their  fchemes  have  no  tendency  to  replant  the 
“  Leontines,  but  rather  to  fuppJant  us  all.  For  how  is  it  reconcile- 
“  able  with  common-fenfe,  that  a  people,  who  have  ever  been  em- 
“  ployed  in  the  ruin  of  the  States  which  are  neighbouring  to  Athens, 
“  ftould  be  fincere  in  re-eftablifhing  a  Sicilian  people ;  or,,  by  the 
“  bonds  of  confanguinity  hold  themfelves  obliged  to  protect  the 
“  Leontines  who  are  of  Chalcidic  defcent,  whilft  on  the  Chalcideans 
“  of  Euboea  from  whom  thefe  others  are  a  colony,  they  hold  faft  ri- 
M  vetted  the  yoke  of  flavery  ?  No  j  it  is  the  fame  cruel  policy,  that 
“  fubjugated  the  Grecians  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which  now 
“  exerts  itfelf  to  glut  their  ambition  in  this. 

“  Thefe  are  thofe  very  Athenians,  who  formerly  having  been 
“  elefted  their  common  leaders  by  the  well-defigning  Ionians  and 
“  that  confederate- body  which  derived  from  them  their  defcent,  on 
tc  the  glorious  pretence  of  avenging  themfelves  on  the  Perlian  Mo- 
“  narch,  abufed  their  truft  by  inflaving  thofe  who  placed  confidence 
“  in  them  ;  charging  fome,  with  deferting  the  common  caufe  ;  others 
t£  with  their  mutual  embroilments ;  and  all  at  length,  with  different 
“  but  fpecious  criminations.  And,  on  the  whole,  thefe  Athenians 
“  waged  war  againft  the  Mede,  not  in  the  caufe  of  Grecian  liberty, 
“  as  neither  did  the  other  Grecians  in  the  defence  of  their  own  :  The 
“  former  fought,  not  indeed  to  fubjedt  the  reft  of  Greece  to  the  Mede, 
“  but  to  their  own  felves;  the  latter,  merely  to  obtain  a  change  of 
“  mafter,  a  mafter  not  inferior  in  policy  but  far  more  abundant  in 
“  malice. 

“  but,  tho’  Athens  on  manifold  Accounts  be  obnoxious  to  univerfal 

% 

‘  cenfurc  and  reproach,  yet  we  are  not  come  hither  to  prove  how 

“  juftly  fhe  deferveth  it,  fince  your  own  convidion  precludes  the  long 
“  detail.  We  are  much  more  concerned  at  prefent  to  ccnfure  and 
u  reproach  ourfelvcs,  fince  with  all  the  examples  before  our  eyes  of 

“  what 
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what  the  Grecians  in  thofe  parts  have  fnffered,  who  for  want  of 
guarding  againft  their  incroachments  have  fell  vidtims  to  their  am¬ 
bition  —  fince  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  they  are  now  play¬ 


ing  the  fame  fophiftries  upon  us,” 


CC 


the  replantation  of  their 


kindred  Leontines,”  —  “  the  fupport  of  the  Egefleans  their  Allies,” 
we  (hew  no  inclination  to  unite  together  in  our  common  de¬ 
fence,  in  order  to  give  them  moft  fignal  proofs,  that  in  Sicily  are 
neither  Ionians  nor  Hellefpontins  nor  iflanders,  who  will  be  Haves, 
tho’  ever  changing  their  mailer;  one  while,  to  the  Mcdc,  and  foon 
after,  to  whoever  will  pleafe  to  govern  ;  —  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  we  are  Dorians,  who  from  Peloponnefus,  that  feat  of  liberty 
and  independence,  came  to  dwell  in  Sicily.  Shall  we  therefore 
protradl  our  union,  till  city  after  city  we  are  compelled  to  a  fub- 
miflion  ?  we  —  ?  who  are  convinced  that  thus  only  we  can  be  con¬ 
quered,  and  when  we  even  behold  that  thus  our  foes  have  dreifed 


pi 


other 


of  their  alliance  ;  cajoling  the  reft,  as  may  beft  footh  the  pride  or 
caprice  of  each ;  and  avail  themfclves  of  thefe  methods  to  work 


tin  ?  We  < 
inhabitant 


home 


and 


that  he,  who  precedes  us  in  ruin,  is  un 


cc 


ij. 

Is  there  now  a  man  amongft  you  who  imagines,  that  merely  a 


Syracufan 


?  and 


:pofed 


I  only  am  concerned  ?  Let  fuch  an  one  with  more  folidity  refledt  ; 
that,  not  merely  for  what  is  mine,  but  equally  alfo  for  what  is  his 
own,  he  ftiould  aflociate  with  me,  tho’  within  my  precindts  ; 
and,  that  this  may  be  done  with  greater  fecurity  now,  fince  as  yet 
I  am  not  quite  deftroyed,  fince  in  me  he  is  fure  of  a  ftedfaft  ally, 
and  before  he  is  bereaved  of  all  fupport  may  hazard  the  contention. 
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“  And  let  him  farther  reft  affured,  that  it  is  not  the  foie  view  of  the 
**  Athenian  to  bridle  enmity  in  a  Syracufan;  but,  under  the  colour 
“  of  that  pretext,  to  render  himfelf,  the  more  fecure  by  gaining  for 
“  a  time  the  friendthip  of  another. 

“  If  others  again  entertain  any  envy  or  jealoufy  of  Syracufe,  for 

“  to  each  of  thefe  great  States  are  generally  obnoxious,  and'  would 

“  take  delight  in  feeing  us  depreffed  in  order  to  teach  us  moderation, 

“  tho’  not  totally  deftroyed  from  a  regard  to  his  own  prefervation, 

w  —  Thefe  are  fuch  fangnine  wifhes,  as  in  the  courfe  of  human 
“  affairs  can  never  be  accomplifhed  :  Becaufe  it  is  quite  impofiible, 

“  that  the  fame  perfon  fliall  build  up  airy  fchemes  to  footh  his  own 

“  paffions,  and  then  infure  their  fuccefs.  And  thus,  Ihould  fome 

“  finifter  event  take  place,  quite  funk  under  the  weight  of  his  own 

“  calamity,  he  would  perhaps  be  foon  wishing  again,  that  I  was  fo 

“  replaced  as  to  excite  his  envy.  Impoffible  this,  for  one  who  aban- 

“  doned  my  defence,  who  refufed  before-hand  to  participate  my 

“  dangers j  —  dangers,  tho’  not  in  name  yet  in  reality,  his  own! 

“  For  if  names  alone  be  regarded,  he  adds  in  the  fupport  of  my 

<c  power;  but  if  realities,  of  his  own  prefervation. 

“  Long  fince,  yc  men  of  Camarina,  it  was  incumbent  on  you,' 
“  who  are  borderers  upon  us  and  muft  be  our  feconds  in  ruin,  to 
“  have  forefeen  thefe  things,  and  not  to  have  abetted  our  defence 
“  with  fo  much  remiffnefs  as  you  have  hitherto  done  it.  You  ought 
ct  to  have  repaired  to  our  fupport  with  free  and  voluntary  aid  ;  with 
“  fuch,  as  in  cafe  the  Athenians  had  begun  firft  with  Camarina,  you 
“  would  have  come  with  earned:  prayers  to  implore  from  us.  So 
tc  cordial  and  fo  alert  you  fhould  have  appeared  in  our  behalf,  to 
“  avert  us  from  too  precipitate  fubmiffions.  But  thefe  things  never 
“  were  ;  not  even  you,  nor  any  other  people,  have  thewed  fuch 
“  affection  or  alacrity  for  us. 

“  From  timoroufnefs  of  heart  you  will  ftudy  perhaps  a  manage 
both  with  us  and  the  invaders.;  and  alledge,  that  there  are  treaties 

“  fublifling 
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fubfifting  between  yourfelves  and  the  Athenians.  Yet,  thefe  treaties 
you  never  made  to  hurt  your  friends,  but  to  repel  the  efforts  of 
your  foes  fhould  they  dare  to  attack  you.  By  them  you  are  bound, 
to  give  defenfive  aid  to  the  Athenians  when  attacked  by  others ; 
and  not,  when  they  (as  is  the  prelent  cafe)  injurioufly  fall  upon 
your  neighbours.  Remember  that  the  Rhegians,  tho’  even  of 
Chalcidic  defcent,  have  refufed  to  concur  with  them  in  replanting 

the  Leontines,  who  are  alfo  Chalcideans.  Hard  indeed  is  your 
fate,  if  they,  fufpedting  fome  bad  defign  to  lie  lurking  under  a  fair 
juflification,  have  recourfe  to  the  wary  moderate  behaviour  which 

appearances  will  not  warrant ;  whilft  you,  on  the  pretended  ground 
of  a  rational  condudf  are  eager  to  fervc  a  people  who  are  by  na¬ 
ture  your  foes ;  and  join  with  mod  implacable  enemies  to  deftroy 
your  own  kindred,  to  whom  nature  hath  fo  clofely  attached 
you  ! 

“  In  fucli  a  conduct  there  is  nojuftice  :  The  juftice  lies  in  abetting 

our  caufe,  and  not  daftardly  fhrinking  before  the  terror  of  their 

arms.  Thefe  arms  are  not  terrible,  would  we  only  all  combine  in 

* 

our  mutual  defence.  They  are  only  fo,  if  on  the  contrary  we 
continue  difunited,  the  point  which  the  Athenians  labour  with  fo 
much  afliduity.  For,  even  when  fingly  again  ft  us  they  entered  the 
lifts  and  were  vi&orious,  yet  they  were  not  able  to  effe&uate  their 
deftgns,  but  were  obliged  precipitately  to  re-embark.  If  united 
therefore,  what  further  can  we  have  to  fear  ?  What  hinders  us  from 
aflbciatiug  together  with  inftant  alacrity  and  zeal  ?  Efpecially  as 
we  fha.ll  loon  receive  an  aid  from  Peloponnefus,  who  in  all  the 
bu finels  of  war  are  far  fuperior  to  Athenians.  Rejed,  I  fay,  the 
vain  preemption,  that  either  it  will  be  equitable  in  regard  to  us 
or  prudential  in  regard  to  yourfelves,  to  take  part  with  neither j/Je, 
on  pretence  that  you  have  treaties  fubftfting  with  both .  There  is  a 
fallacy  in  it,  which,  tho’  veiled  under  plaufible  words,  the  event 
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“  •will  Toon  dcted.  For,  if  through  your  determination  to  abandon 
“  his  lupport,  the  party  already  attacked  be  vanquifhed,  and  the  af- 
“  failant  be  invigorated  by  fuccefs,  what  can  fuch  abfenting  of  your- 
*  felves  avail,  but  to  help  forwards  the  ruin  of  the  one,  and  afford 
“  free  fcope  to  the  pernicious  fchemes  of  the  other  ?  And  how 
“  glorious  would  the  rcverfe  of  this  condudt  be,  would  you  exert 
“  your  efforts  to  redrefs  the  injured,  who  alfo  by  the  ties  of  confan- 

£C  guinity  have  a  right  to  expedt  it  from  you,  to  guard  the  common 
“  welfare  of  Sicily,  and  not  fuffer  your  friends,  your  good  friends 
e{  the  Athenians,  to  run  out  into  a  courfe  of  outrage  ? 

,f  In  a  word ;  we  Syracufans  have  now  only  this  to  add,  that  ar- 
t£  guments  are  fuperfluous  either  for  the  inftrudtion  of  you  or  of 
*•  others  in  points,  whofe  tendency  you  know  as  clearly  as  ourfelves. 
“  But  we  earneftly  conjure  you,  and  if  prayers  will  not  avail,  we 
“  boldly  proteft  againft  you,  that,  as  the  word:  defigns  are  formed 
“  againft  us  by  our  eternal  foes  the  Ionian9,  you  would  adt  as  you 
“  ought  3  — if  not,  that  by  you  we  are  bafely  betrayed,  Dorians  by 
“  Dorians.  If  fuch  mud  be  our  fate,  if  by  the  Athenians  we  mud 
<£  be  deftroyed,  they  will  be  indebted  for  their  fuccefs  to  your  deter- 
“  ruinations ;  but  the  glory  of  it  will  be  totally  affumed  by  them* 
felves.  Nay,  the  chief  reward  they  will  reap  from  the  vidtory 
<c  will  be  this,  to  inllave  the  perfons  who  enabled  them  to  gain  it.  But 
*£  then,  fliould  the  vidtory  reft  with  us,  you  are  the  men  from  whom 
“  we  (hall  exadt  revenge  for  all  the  dangers  to  which  we  have  been 
<£  expofed.  Examine  things  therefore,  and  declare  your  refolution, 
“  either  at  once,  without  embarking  into  dangers,  to  put  on  the 
,c  Athenian  chains,  or  with  us  to  face  the  ftorm  and  earn  your  pre* 
“  fervation  ;  not  bafely  bending  to  the  yoke  of  foreign  tyrants,  and 
fC  preventing  an  enmity  with  us,  which  will  not  quickly  be 
“  appeafed,” 

In 
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"OUR  journey  hither  was  intended  for  the  renewal  of  a  for- 
mer  alliance  ;  but  as  this  Syracufan  hath  taken  the  liberty  to  be  ' 
fevere  upon  us,  we  lie  under  an  obligation  to  fhew  the  juftice  of 
our  title  to  that  lhare  of  dominion  which  we  now  poffefs.  And 
the  ft rongeft  evidence  of  this  he  himfelf  hath  been  pleafed  to  give, 
by  affirming  that  Ionians  have  been  eternal  foes  to  Dorians.  The 
fa<ft  is  incontertiblv  true :  Since  vve,  who  are  Ionians,  have  been 
ncceffitated  to  Hand  ever  upon  our  guard  againft  the  incroaching 
dcfigns  of  the  Peloponnefians,  who  are  Dorians,  who  are  our  fu~ 


P 


-  1 


our 


When 


mailers 


of  a  navy,  we  aflerted  our  own  independence  from  the  government 
and  guidance  of  the  Lacedaemonians;  lince  no  Ihadow  of  reafon 
could  be  found,  why  we  Ihould  be  obedient  to  them  any  more 
than  they  to  us,  fave  only  that  in  this  critical  period  their  frength 


was  greater 


W 


leaders  of  thofe  Ionians  who  had  formerly  been  fubjecl  to  the 
“  Monarch.  And  the  preference  awarded  to  us  we  continue  to  fup- 
port  j  affined,  that  only  thus  we  fhall  efcape  iubjeclion  to  the 
Peloponnefian  yoke,  by  keeping  polllffion  of  a  power,  which  can 
effectually  awe  all  their  incrcachments.  And  further,  (that  we 
may  come  to  particulars,)  it  was  not  with  injuffiice  that  we  exacted 
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fubjedtion  from  thofe  Ionians  and  inhabitants  of  the  hies,  whom 
the  Syracufans  fay  we  thought  proper  to 


iuflave  the/  cor.reelcu 


with  us  by  the  ties  of  blood.  For  they  marched  in  company  with 


Mcde 


They  had  not  the  courage  to  expofe  their  own  home-  t.  ruin  and 

devaluation  by  an  honeft  revolt,  tho’  \vc  with  magnanimity  abac- 
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»  * 

«  doned  even  Athens  itfelf.  They  made  flavery  their  choice,  and 
xs  in  the  fame  miferable  fate  would  have  been  glau  to  invelope  us. 
“  Thus  folid  are  the  grounds,  on  which  we  found  our  title  to  that 
<c  extenftve  rule  we  now  enjoy.  We  honeftly  deferve  it ;  fnce,  in 
“  the  can fe  of  Greece,  we  equipped  the  larged  fleet,  and  exerted 
“  the  mcateft  ardor  without  the  leaft  equivocation  ;  and,  fmee  thofc 
v<  others,  adding  with  implicit  obedience  (o  the  Mode,  did  all  they 
ft  could  to  diflrefs  us.  To  which  let  it  be  added,  that  we  were  at 
“  the  fame  time  deflrous  to  obtain  a  flrength  fufficient  to  give  a 
"  check  to  the  ambition  of  Peloponnefians,  Submiflive  therefore  to 
“  their  dictates  we  are  not,  will  not  be;  becaufe,  either  in  return 
»«  for  the  rcpulfe  of  the  Barbarian  by  our  Angle  efforts,  or  in  re- 
<<  quital  of  the  dangers  we  bravely  encounter’d  in  defence  of  the  li- 
“  berty  of  thofe  Ionians,  greater  tlian  all  the  reft  of  Greece  or  even 
“  they  thcmfclvcs  durft  hazard  for  their  own,  we  have  an  undoubted 

“  right  to  empire. 

“  But  further,  to  guard  its  own  liberties  and  ri 
“  which  without  either  murmur  or  envy  will  be  allowed  to  every 
“  State.  And  now,  for  the  fecurity  of  thefe  important  points  to 
“  ourfelves,  have  wc  ventured  hither  to  beg  your  concurrence  ; 
“  confcious  at  the  fame  time,  ye  men  of  Camarina,  that  your  wel- 
“  fare  too  coincides  with  our  own.  This  we  can  clearly  demonftrate 
“  even  from  thofe  criminations,  which  our  adverfaries  here  have  la- 
“  viflied  upon  us ;  and,  from  thofe  fo  terrible  fufpicions,  which  you 
“  yourfelves  are  inclined  to  entertain  of  our  proceedings.  We  arc 
“  not  now  to  learn,  that  men,  who  with  fome  high  degrees  of  hor- 
“  ror  fufpeft  latent  mifehief,  may  for  the  prefent  be  foothed  by  an  in- 
“  finuating  flow  of  words;  but  when  fummoned  to  adlion,  will  fo 
t(  exert  themfelvcs  as  is  expedient  for  their  welfare.  And  confonant 
c<  to  this,  we  have  already  hinted,  that  through  fear  alone  we  feized 
“  that  power  which  wc  now  poffefs  in  Greece;  that,  through  tlic 
,l  fame  motive  wc  have  ventured  hither  to  cflabliffi  our  own  fecurity 


ghts  is  a  privilege 
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“  in  concert  with  that  of  our  friends ;  fo  far  from  the  view  of  in- 

“  Having  them  to  ourfelves,  that  we  are  folely  intent  on  preferving 
tc  them  from  being  inflaved  by  others. 

“  Let  no  man  here  retort  upon  us  —  that  all  our  folicitude  for 
“  you  is  unmerited  and  fuperfluous.  Such  an  one  muff  know,  that 
“  fo  long  as  you  are  fafe,  fo  long  as  you  are  able  to  employ  the  Sy- 
“  racufans,  the  lefs  liable  they  will  be  to  fend  reinforcements  from 
“  hence  to  the  Peloponnefians  for  our  annoyance  :  And  as  this  is  the 
££  real  Hate  of  things,  our  concern  fliould  moH  largely  be  beHovved 
<£  upon  you.  By  parity  of  reafoti  it  alfo  highly  concerns  us  to  re- 
“  plant  the  Leontines  j  not  in  order  to  render  them  vaflals  to  our- 
££  felves  as  their  relations  of  Euboea  are,  but  to  make  them  as  flrong 
“  and  powerful  as  we  are  able  ;  that,  feated  as  they  then  will  be  on 
“  her  confines,  they  may  compenfate  our  remote  fituation,  in  afford - 
li  ing  a  diverfion  to  Syracufe.  For  if  the  view  be  carried  back  to 
tc  Greece,  we  ourfelves  are  there  a  match  for  our  foes.  The  Chal- 
“  cidean  there,  whom  after  unjuHly  inflaving  we  are  taxed  with  ab- 
“  furdity  for  pretending  to  vindicate  here,  is  highly  ferviceable  to 
££  us  ;  becaufe  he  is  difarmed,  and  becaufe  he  furnifheth  us  with  a 
“  tribute.  But  here  in  Sicily,  our  intereh  demandeth,  that  the  Lc- 
<c  ontines  and  the  whole  body  of  our  friends  be  refior.ed  to  the  full 
“  enjoyment  of  all  their  liberty  and  Hrength. 

“  Now  to  a  potentate  invefled  with  fuperior  power,  or  to  a  State 
t£  poffeffed  of  empire,  nothing  that  is  profitable  can  be  deemed  ab- 
“  furd,  nothing  fecure  that  cannot  be  fafely  managed.  Incidents 
“  will  arife,  with  which  we  muH  temporize,  and  determine  accord- 
“  ingly  our  enmity  or  our  friendfliip.  But  the  latter  makes  moH  for 
££  our  intereH  here,  where  we  ought  by  no  means  to  weaken  our 
“  friends  ;  but,  through  the  Hrength  of  our  friends,  to  keep  down 
££  and  difablc  our  enemies.  Of  this  you  ought  not  to  reH  incredu- 
“  lous,  as  you  know  that  over  our  dependents  in  Greece  we  either 
“  hold  tight  or  llacken  the  rein,  as  fquarcs  beH  with  the  public  fer- 

Vol.  II.  Go  “  vice. 
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vice.  We  permit  to  the  Chians  and  Methymneans  the  free  Ufe  of 

their  liberties  and  laws  for  a  quota  of  flapping  j  we  do  the  fame 
to  many  for  an  annual  tribute,  exacted  perhaps  with  fomewhat  of 

Others  amongft  them,  who  fight  under  our  orders,  are  ab- 
folutely  free,  tho*  fcated  upon  iflands,  and  eafy  to  be  totally  re¬ 
duced,  becaufe  they  are  commodioufly  fituated  to  annoy  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  coaft.  And  hence  it  may  be  depended  upon,  that  we 
{hall  make  fuch  difpofitions  alfo  here  as  are  moft  expedient  for 
our  own  intereft,  and  may  beft  leffen  the  dread,  which,  as  Was 
faid  before,  we  entertain  of  the  Syracufans. 

“  Tiie  point  at  which  they  aim  is  an  extent  of  their  rule  over  you  ; 
and  when  by  alarming  your  fufpicions  of  us,  they  have  wrought 
you  to  their  own  purpofe,  either  by  open  force  or  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  your  defolate  condition,  when  we  are  repulfed  and  obliged 
to  abandon  your  defence,  they  intend  to  fubdue  all  Sicily  to  their 
yoke.  Such  the  event  will  unavoidably  prove,  if  at  prefent  you 
adhere  to  them.  For  never  again  will  it  be  eafy  for  us  to  alfemble 
together  fo  large  an  armament  to  give  a  check  to  their  ambition  ;  nor, 
when  we  are  no  longer  at  hand  for  your  fupport,  will  their 
ftrength  againft  you  be  infufficient.  It  is  vain  in  any  man  to 
indulge  an  opinion  that  this  may  not  be  the  cafe,  fince  the  very 
train  of  things  evinceth  its  truth.  For,  when  firft  you  incited  us 
hither,  it  was  not  upon  the  fuggeftion  of  any  other  fear  than  this, 
that  fhould  we  fuffer  you  to  be  fubje&ed  by  the  Syracufans,  the 
danger  then  would  extend  itfelf  to  us.  And  highly  unjuft  it 
would  be  now,  if  the  argument  you  fuccefsfully  inforced  with  us, 
fhould  lofe  all  its  influence  upon  you  ;  or,  fhould  you  ground  fufpi¬ 
cions  on  our  prefent  appearance  againft  them  with  a  force  fuperior  to 

wlipn  vnu  nnffbr  much  more  to  entertain  an  endlefs  diftruft 


of  them.  The  truth  is  this, 
are  not  able  to  continue  here. 


Without 


perfidy  open  and 


your  cities  j  yet  we  are  unable 


Cl 


tain 
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"  tain  their  poffeffion,  remote  as  they  lie  from  Athens 3  as  cities  fo 
“  large  we  never  could  garrifon  3  and  as  they  are  further  provided  in 
“  all  refpe&s  as  well  as  any  on  the  continent.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
“  the  Syracufans  will  not  rufh  upon  you  from  a  camp  upon  the 
“  beach  3  but,  polled  in  a  city  more  formidable  in  flrength  than  the 
“  whole  of  our  armament,  they  are  ever  meditating  your  ruin 3  and, 
“  when  they  have  feized  a  proper  opportunity,  will  flrike  the 
“  blow.  They  have  afforded  you  inftances  of  this  already,  and  a 
“  flagrant  one  indeed  in  the  cafe  of  the  Leontines.  And  yet  they 
“  have  the  effrontery  now,  by  words,  as  if  you  were  fo  to  be  deluded, 
“  to  exafperate  you  againfl  us,  who  have  hitherto  controled  their 
<e  views,  and  deterred  them  to  this  moment  from  making  all  Sicily 
“  their  prey. 

“  Our  arguments  have  a  tendency  diredlly  oppofite.  We  have 
“  nothing  in  view  but  your  certain  and  allured  prefervation 3  when 
<c  we  earneftly  conjure  you,  not  wilfully  to  betray  the  means  which 
<e  at  prefent  will  refultfrom  our  union,  which  we  can  mutually  exert 
<c  in  one  another’s  behalf 5  — and  llrongly  to  reprefen t  to  your  own 
“  reflexions,  that  even  without  the  concurrence  of  allies,  a  road  to 
“  your  reduction  will  at  any  time  be  open  to  thefe  Syracufans 
“  through  their  own  fuperior  numbers  3  but  an  opportunity  exceed- 
“  ingly  feldom  afforded  you,  to  make  head  againfl  them  with  fo 
<c  large  an  auxiliary  body.  And,  if  from  groundlefs  fufpicions  you 
u  fuffer  now  fo  large  a  body  to  depart  either  unfuccefsful  or  de- 
“  feared  j  yet,  a  time  will  come,  when  you  will  ardently  wifli  to 
“  fee  them  return  tho’  in  a  much  lefs  proportion  of  flrength,  and 
“  they  have  it  no  longer  in  their  power  to  crofs  the  fea  for  your  fup- 
<£  port.  Take  care,  therefore,  Camarineans,  that  neither  yourfelves 
“  nor  others  be  deceived  by  a  too  credulous  belief  of  the  bold  ca- 
“  lumniatipns  thefe  Syracufans  utter.  We  have  now  laid  before 
“  you  the  true  ground  of  all  thofe  fad  fufpicions  which  are  fo- 

<c  mented  againfl  us  3  but  lhall  again  rccal  them  to  your  re- 

O  o  2  “  mcmbrance 
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membrance  by  a  fhort  recapitulation,  that  they  may  have  the 
proper  influence  upon  you. 

“  We  declare  therefore,  that  we  rule  in  Greece  merely  to  prevent 
our  being  inflaved  ;  but  are  intent  on  vindicating  liberty  in  Sicily, 
to  fupprefs  that  annoyance,  which  might  otherwife  be  given  us 
from  hence  j  —  that  mere  neceflity  obligeth  us  to  embark  in 

many  undertakings,  becaufe  we  have  many  flnifter  incidents  to 
guard  againfl ;  —  that  now,  and  formerly,  we  came  hither  to 
fupport  thofe  Sicilians  who  have  been  unjuftly  opprefled  ;  not  un¬ 
invited,  but  folemnly  conjured  to  take  fuch  fteps.  Attempt  not 
therefore  to  divert  our  purfuits,  either  by  ereCting  yourfelves  into 
cenfors  of  our  proceedings,  or  into  correctors  of  our  politics,  a 
point  too  difficult  for  you  to  manage.  But  fo  much  of  our  acti¬ 
vity  or  conduCt  as  you  can  mould  into  a  confiftency  with  your 
own  welfare,  lay  hold  of  that,  and  employ  it  to  your  belt  advan¬ 
tage.  And  never  imagine,  that  our  politics  are  equally  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  all  the  world  befides,  but  highly  beneficial  to  the  bulk  of 
the  Grecians.  For  through  every  quarter,  even  thofe  which  we 
cannot  pretend  to  control,  both  fuch  as  dread  impending  mifchiefs 
and  fuch  as  meditate  incroachments,  —  laying  hold  on  both  fides 
of  the  ready  expectation  ;  the  former,  that  redrefs  may  be  obtained 
by  our  interpofition ;  the  latter,  that  if  we  think  proper  to  oppofe 
them  their  own  fafety  will  be  greatly  endangered;  —  both  fides,  I 
fay,  are  hence  obliged  >  the  latter,  to  praCtife  moderation  tho’  with 

regret ;  the  former,  to  enjoy  tranquillity  without  previous  embroil¬ 
ments  of  the  public  peace.  The  fecurity  therefore  which  now  of¬ 
fers  itfelf  to  your  acceptance,  and  is  always  ready  for  thofe  who 
want  it,  you  are  conjured  by  no  means  to  rejeCt  ;  but,  relyin 
like  other  communities  on  that  quantity  of  fupport  we  are  able  to 
afford  you,  put  the  change  for  once  on  the  Syracufans ;  and,  in- 
ftead  of  being  ever  on  the  watch  againfl;  them,  force  them  at 
length  to  be  watchful  and  alarmed  for  themfelvcs.” 


cr 


Such 
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Such  was  the  reply  of  Euphemus. 


In  the  mean  time  the  real 


difpofition  of  the  Camarineans  was  this. 


At  bottom  they  were 


The  Camari- 
ncans  declare 

a  neutrality . 


well-affecded  to  the  Athenians,  fave  only  for  the  ambition  they  fhewed 
of  inflaving  Sicily ;  but  had  ever  been  embroiled  with  the  Syracufans, 
through  that  jealoufy  ever  to  be  found  in  a  neighbouring  State.  But 
as  the  dread  of  victory  on  the  fide  of  the  Syracufans,  who  were  clofe 
upon  their  borders,  if  earned  without  their  concurrence,  had  in¬ 
fluenced  their  meafures,  they  fent  a  fmail  party  of  horfe  to  fuccour 
them  on  the  former  occafion ;  and  looked  upon  themfelves  as  obliged 
in  policy  to  ferve  them  underhand  in  future  exigences,  but  with  all 
poflible  frugality  and  re  ferve  ;  and,  at  the  prefent  juncture,  that  they 
might  not  betray  any  the  lead  partiality  again  ft  the  Athenians,  as 

they  were  come  off  victorious  from  a  battle,  to  return  the  fame  im¬ 
partial  reply  to  both.  Determined  therefore  by  thefe  conliderations, 

they  anfwered  —  that  “  fince  a  war  had  broke  out  between  two 

“  States,  each  of  which  was  in  alliance  with  themfelves,  they  judged 

“  the  only  method  of  acting  confidently  with  their  oaths  would  be, 

“  to  obferve  a  dried  neutrality.”  Upon  this,  the  embalfadors  of  both 

parties  took  their  leaves  and  departed.  And  the  Syracufans,  within 

themfelves,  exerted  their  utmod  applications  to  get  all  things  in 

readinefs  for  war. 


The  Athenians,  who  were  now  incamped  at  Naxus,  opened  ne-  Farther  ma.- 

gotiations  with  the  Siculi,  to  draw  over  as  many  of  them  as  was  Athe^ar^ 
poflible  into  their  adherence.  Many  of  thefe,  who  inhabited  the 
plains  and  were  mod  awed  by  the  Syracufans,  dood  refolufely  out  : 
but  the  generality  of  tliofe,  who  were  feated  in  the  midland  parts, 
as  they  were  now  and  had  ever  kept  themfelves  uncontroled,  fided 
at  once  with  the  Athenians  :  They  furniihed  them  with  corn  for  the 
fervice  of  the  army*  and  there  were  fome,  who  fupplied  them  with 
money.  And  then  the  Athenians,  taking  the  field  again d  liich  as 
refufed  to  accede,  forced  fome  to  a  compliance,  and  prevented  others 
from  receiving  garrifons  and  aids  from  Syracufe  :  During  winter  alfo, 

they 
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Syracufan 
emhaPy  at 

Corinth. 


And  at  Lace¬ 
daemon,  Jup- 
ported  by  A1- 

cibiades. 
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from  Naxus 


X 

remainder  of  the  winter  there. 


pals 


“  cure.” 


They  alio  difpatched  a  trireme  to  Carthage,  to  afk  their  friendship 
and  whatever  affillance  could  pollibly  be  obtained.  They  fent  alfo 
to  Tufcany,  as  fome  cities  on  that  coaft  had  made  them  voluntary 
offers  of  affiftance.  And  further,  tliey  circulated  their  orders  amongfi 
the  Siculi,  and  difpatched  in  particular  one  to  the  Egefleans,  “  to 
“  fend  them  as  large  a  number  of  horfes  as  they  could  poffibly  pro- 

They  bufied  themfelves  in  collecting  materials  forcircum- 
vallation,  fuch  as  bricks  and  iron,  and  all  other  neceflary  flares ; 
being  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor  on  the  firfl  approach 
of  l'pring. 

The  embaffadors,  who  from  Syracufe  were  fent  to  Corinth  and  La¬ 
cedaemon,  endeavoured  in  their  paflage  to  prevail  with  the  Italians, 
“  not  to  look  with  unconcern  on  the  Athenian  proceedings,  fince 
“  they  alfo  were  equally  involved  in  the  danger.”  But  when  arrived  at 
Corinth,  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  in  which  they  infilled 
on  a  fpeedy  fupply,  upon  the  plea  of  confanguinity.  And  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  came  at  once  to  a  refolution,  by  way  of  precedent  to  others, 
that,  “  with  all  poffible  ardor  they  would  join  in  their  defence.” 
They  even  appointed  an  embaffy  of  their  own  to  accompany  them  to 
Lacedaemon,  whole  inflrudlions  were  to  fecond  them  in  foliciting 
the  Lacedaemonians  “  to  declare  open  war  at  home  againfl  the  Athe- 
“  nians,  and  to  fit  out  an  aid  for  the  fervice  of  Sicily.” 

At  the  time  that  thefe  joint-em baffles  arrived  at  Lacedaemon  from 
Corinth,  Alcibiades  was  alfo  there.  He  had  no  fooner  made  his 
cfcapc,  attended  by  his  companions  in  exile,  than  in  a  trading-veflel 
he  puffed  over  from  Thuria  to  Cyllene  in  Elea ;  and  from  thence  he 
repaired  to  Lacedaemon.  But,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  prefTed  to 
fee  him,  he  went  thither  under  die  protection  of  the  public  faith. 
For  he  had  with  reafon  dreaded  his  reception  there,  fince  he  had  aCled 
fo  large  a  part  in  the  affair  of  Mantinca.  It 
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It  happened  further,  that  when  a  public  affembly  was  convened  at  a  grand  council 
Sparta,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Syracufans,  and  Alcibiades,  all  urged  Spi*rta- 
the  fame  requeft,  and  were  fuccefsful.  Nay,  tho’  the  College  of 
Ephori  and  thofe  who  prefided  at  the  helm  of  the  State  had  dreffed 
up  a  plan,  in  purfuanee  of  which  they  were  only  to  fend  their  em- 
baflklors  to  Syracufe  to  hinder  all  accommodations  with  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  Were  quite  averfe  to  the  fupplying  them  with  real  fuccours ; 
yet  Alcibiades  (landing  up  inflamed  the  Lacedaemonian  fury,  and 
wrought  them  to  his  purpofe  by  the  following  harangue : 

“  I  LIE  under  a  neceflity,  in  the  beginning  of  nay  difcourfe,  to  tyndo/Al. 

“  vindicate  myfelf  from  the  calumny,  which  hath  been  charged 
“  againft  me :  left  a  jealoufy  of  me  might  divert  your  attention 
“  from  thofe  points  which  equally  affedt  the  common  caufe.  My 
“  anceftors  therefore  having,  upon  fome  reafonable  grounds  of  com- 
“  plaint,  renounced  the  privilege  of  being  the  public  hofts  of  your 
“  embaflies  at  Athens.  I  am  the  man,  who  again  re-eftablifhed  this 
“  hofpitable  intercourfej  who  in  many  other  refpedts  endeavoured 
“  with  great  affiduity  to  oblige  you,  and  particularly  in  the  calamity 
<c  which  fell  to  your  (hare  at  Pylus.  I  chearfully  perfevered  in  thefe 
“  my  favourable  inclinations  towards  you,  till  you  yourfelves,  bent 
“  on  accommodating  your  differences  with  the  Athenians,  employed 
“  my  adverfaries  to  negotiate  your  affairs ;  and,  as  thereby  you  in- 
“  vefted  them  with  authority,  you  cff  courfe  refledted  difgrace  on 
iC  me.  With  reafon  therefore,  afteF  fuch  provocations,  you  were 
“  afterwards  thwarted  by  me,  when  I  fupported  the  intereft  of  the 
“  Mantineans  and  the  Argives,  and  introduced  new  meafures  into  the 
“  State ,  in  oppofition  to  you.  Let  therefore  fuch  of  your  number, 

“  as  chagrined  at  what  they  fuffefed  then,  continue  unjuftly  their 
“  refentments  againft  me,  weigh  now  the  force  of  thofe  rcafons 
“  on  which  I  adled,  and  return  to  better  temper.  If  again  I  fuffer 

‘  in  the  opinion  of  any  man,  beCaufc  I  have  ever  manifefted  an 

“  attachment 
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“  attachment  to  the  intereil  of  the  people,  let  him  alfo  learn  that  his 
“  enmity  to  me  on  that  account  is  not  to  be  defended.  We  have 
“  born  from  time  immemorial  a  ftedfaft  unrelenting  averfion  to 
“  tyrants :  Now,  the  whole  of  oppofition  to  the  defpotic  power  of  one 
“  is  exprelfed  by  this  word  the  people ,  and  on  this  principle  alone, 
“  our  firm  and  contlant  adherence  to  the  multitude  hath  been  hitherto 
“  carried  on  and  lupported.  Befides,  as  the  State  of  which  I  was  a 
“  Member  was  purely  democratical>  I  lay  under  a  neceffity  in  many 
“  refpedts  of  conforming  my  conduct  to  the  eftablifhed  model;  and 
“  yet  I  endeavoured  to  give  the  public  meafures  a  greater  fhare  of 
“  moderation,  than  the  frantic  humour  of  the  Athenians  was  judged 
“  capable  of  brooking.  But  incendiaries  flarted  up,  fuch  as  not  only 
“  in  earlier  times,  but  even  in  our  own,  have  driven  the  people- to 
“  more  furious  meafures,  and  have  at  length  effected  —  the  exile  of 
“  Alcibiades.  But  fo  long  as  the  State  was  in  my  own  management 
“  I  thought  myfelf  juftified,  could  I  preferve  it  in  that  height  of 
“  grandeur  and  freedom  and  on  the  fame  model  of  government  in 
“  which  I  found  it.  Not  but  that  the  judicious  part  of  our  com- 
“  munity  are  fenfible  what  fort  of  a  government  a  democracy  is, — 
“  and  I  myfelf  no  lefs  than  others,  who  have  fuch  abundant  occa- 
“  hon  to  reproach  and  curfe  it;  —  but  for  madnefs  open  and  avowed 
“  new  terms  of  abhorrence  cannot  be  invented  —  tho’  totally  to 
fubvert  it,  we  could  in  no  wife  deem  a  meafure  of  fecurity,  whilft 
“  you  had  declared  yourfelves  our  foes,  and  were  in  the  field  againft 
“  us.  And  all  thofe  proceedings  of  mine,  which  have  proved  moll 

“  often  five  to  you,  are  to  be  charged  entirely  to  fuch  principles  as 
“  thefe. 

<l  And  now,  in  relation  to  thefe  points,  on  which  you  are  here 
“  aflembled  to  deliberate;  and  I  alfo  with  you ;  and  about  which,  if 
4t  lam  able  to  give  you  a  greater  light,  I  am  bound  to  do  it,  — attend 
to  what  I  am  going  to  declare.  Our  principal  view  in  the  expe- 
'*  dition  to  Sicily  was,  if  pofiible,  to  reduce  the  Sicilians  to  our  yoke. 

“  After 
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After  them  we  intended  to  do  the  fame  by  the  Italians.  We 
Ihould  next  have  attempted  the  dominions  of  the  Carthaginians } 
nay,  Carthage  itfclf.  Had  thefe  our  views  been  fucccfsful,  cither 
in  the  whole  or  the  greater  part,  wc  Ihould  loon  have  given  tire 
attack  to  Peloponnefus  ;  alTembling  for  that  purpofe  the  whole 
Grecian  force,  which  the  countries  thus  fubdued  mufl  Irave  added 
to  our  own ;  taking  alfo  into  our  pay  large  bodies  of  Barbarians 
and  Iberians,  and  other  foldiers  of  thofc  nations,  which  by  gene¬ 
ral  confent  are  famed  for  the  mod  warlike  of  all  Barbarians.  We 
flrould  have  built  alfo  great  number  of  triremes  for  the  enlarge¬ 


ment  of  our 


navy,  as 


Italy 


would  plcntiiully  Lave  fupplied  us 


with  timber  ;  with  which  blocking  up  Peloponnefus  cn  all  tides, 
and  with  our  land-forces  at  the  lame  time  invading  it  by  land  • 
after  carrying  your  cities,  feme  by  dorm  and  feme  by  the  regular 
fiege,  we  hoped  without  obflrudtion  to  have  warred  you  down, 
and  in  purfuancc  of  that  to  have  feized  the  empire  of  univerfal 
Greece.  With  money  and  all  needful  {lores,  adequate  to  this  ex- 
tenfive  plan,  the  cities  to  be  conquered  in  thofe  remoter  parts 
would  with  all  proper  expedition  have  fupplied  us,  without  any 
demands  on  our  own  domeitic  revenues.  Such  were  to  be  the  at- 
chievements  of  that  grand  armament  which  is  now  abroad  •  fuch, 
you  may  red  allured  upon  the  evidence  of  a  perfon  who  was  privy 
to  every  dep,  was  its  original  plan.  And  the  generals,  who  are 
left  in  the  command,  will  yet  if  they  are  able  carry  it  into  execu¬ 
tion.  And  I  mud  further  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  that  if  with 
timely  fuccours  you  do  not  interpofe,  nothing  in  thofe  parts  will 
be  able  to  Hand  before  them. 


“  The  Sicilians  are  a  people  unexperienced  in  w 


and  vet, 


would  they  unite  and  combine  together  in  their  mutual  defen.ee. 

•  v  Z'  / 

they  might  poflibly  even  now  be  too  hard  lor  the  Athenians.  But 
then  the  Scracufins,  abandoned  as  thev  are  bv  the  red,  and  who 
already  have  feen  their  whole  iorce  deleated  in  battle,  and  who  are 
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blocked  up  in  their  own  harbours  by  the  enemy’s  fleet,  will  be 
unable  long  to  refill  the  great  force  of  the  Athenians  which  is  al¬ 
ready  there.  If  therefore  Syracule  be  taken,  all  Sicily  is  van- 
quifhed  at  a  {broke,  and  Italy  beenmeth  inflantly  their  prey.  And 
then  the  form,  which  as  I  intimaif  1  before,  was  to  be  directed 
againfl  you  from  that  quarter,  will  in  a  fhort  rime  gather,  and 
come  pouring  down  upon  you. 

“  Let  no  one  thcreiore  imauiu  ■ 
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be  end  of  your  prefent  de¬ 
liberation  is  the  fvilty  of  Sicily,  ' ,  h.cn  iMoponncfus  itfelf  will  be 
indangered,  unlei':  fome  mealurts  oi  prevention  be  executed  with 


fpeed  3 


unlcfs  you  feud  out  a  naval  force  for  the  preservation  of 
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Sicily,  fo  dextioufly  appointed,  that  the  hands,  who  man  the  fhips 
and  ply  the  oar,  may  on  the  infant  cf  their  landing  become  a 

body  of  heaw-arined  5  and  what  in  my.  judgment  is  better  than 
an  army,  a  citizen  of  Sparta  to  take  upon  him  the  command,  that 
thofe  who  are  ready  he  may  difeipline  to  fervice,  and  force  fuch  to 
“  join  as  on  choice  would  refufe  their  concurrence.  For,  by  fuch  a 

flep,  thofe  who  arc  already  your  friends  will  be  animated  with 

higher  degrees  of  refolution  3  and  thofe,  who  fluctuate  at  prefent, 
will  join  you  with  a  fmaller  fenfc  of  fear. 

“  It  behoves  you  alfo  to  make  war  upon  the  Athenians  at  home 
in  a  more  declared  and  explicit  manner,  that  the  Syraculans  con¬ 
vinced  that  you  have  their  welfare  at  heart,  ir.av  m  Ac  ,  more  ob- 
“  ftinatc  refinance,  and  the  Athenians  be  rendered,  b  f  able  to  feud 
“  reinforcements  to  their  troops  in 

“  It  behoves  you  further  to  rdf.  mrtiiicashws  .it  fLtvdi  in  Attica  - 
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“  a  ^cp,  which  the  Athenians . .  u  t  r  mull  iu  ri’  ^  r.  x  bended, 

and  think  tnat  in  that  point  alone  wn.  have  n."  mil  'dick  refolution 
“  to  its  utniuil  trial  in  tin 
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“  that  they  will  tremble  moll  at  incidents  which,  ftiould  they  take 
“  place,  they  are  inwardly  convinced  muft  moft  fenfibly  affedl  them. 
“  As  to  the  benefits,  which  you  yourfclves  fhall  reap  by  fortifying  De- 
<c  celea,  and  of  what  they  thall  be  debar:  cd,  I  fhall  pafs  over  many, 
and  only  concifely  point  out  the  mod  important. — By  this,  all 
the  natural  commodities  of  the  country  will  fall  into  your  hands ; 
fome,  by  way  of  booty  ;  the  reft,  by  voluntary  contributions. 
They  will  inftantly  be  deprived  of  the  profits  of  the  filver-mines 
at  Laurium,  as  well  as  of  the  rents  of  their  eftates,  and  the  fees 
“  of  their  courts.  The  tributes  from  their  dependents  will  alfo  be 
Cs  paid  with  Iefs  punctuality  j  fince  the  latter  find!  no  fooner  perceive 
“  that  you  are  earneftly  bent  on  war,  than  they  will  fhew  an  open. 
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cc 


cc 


cc 


exile. 


“  difregard  for  Athens. 

•  “  That  thefe  or  any  of  thefe  points  be  executed  with  difpatch  and 
“  with  vigour,  dependeth,  ye  Lacedaemonians,  upon  yourfelves 
<c  alone.  I  can  only  confidently  aver,  that  all  are  feafible  ;  and  I 
think  I  fhall  not  prove  miftaken  in  my  fentiments.  I  ought  not  to 
fuffer  in  the  opinion  of  any  Lacedaemonian,  tho’,  once  accounted 
the  warmeft  of  her  patriots,  I  now  ftrenuoufiy  join  the  moft  inve- 
“  terate  foes  of  my  country  ;  nor  ought  my  fincerity  to  be  fufpeefted 
by  any,  as  if  I  fuited  my  words  to  the  fharp  refentments  of  an 

I  am  driven  from  my  country,  through  the  malice  of  men 

“  who  have  prevailed  againft  me ;  but  not  from  your  fervice,  if  you 
hearken  to  my  counfels.  Your  enmity  is  fooner  to  be  forgiven, 
who  have  hurt  your  enemies  alone,  than  theirs  who  by  cruel 
tc  treatment  compel  friends  to  be  foes.  My  patriotifm  is  far  from 
thriving  under  the  injuftice  I  have  differed  :  it  was  merely  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  gratitude  for  that  protection  I  once  enjoyed  from  my 
“  country.  Nor  have  I  realon  at  prefent  to  imagine,  that  againft 

untry  I  am  now  going  to  march,  fo  much  as  to  recover 
fome  country  to  myfelf,  when  at  prefent  I  have  none  at  all.  And 
f(  1  judge  the  perfon  to  be  a  true  lover  of  his  country  > «—  not  him. 
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“  who  exiled  from  it  abandons  bimfelf  without  a  ftruggle  to  his  own 
tl  iniquitous  fate,  but  —  who,  from  a  fondnefs  for  it,  leaves  no  pro- 

jed  unattempted  to  recover  it  again. 

“  As  thefe  are  my  fentiments,  I  may  fairly,  ye  Lacedaemonians, 
“  infill;  upon  your  acceptance  of  my  fervice  without  diffidence  or 
“  fear,  whatever  dangers  or  whatever  miferies  may  hereafter  refult. 
"  You  well  know  the  maxim,  which  univerfal  confent  will  evince 
“  to  be  good  ;  that,  if  when  an  enemy  I  hurt  you  much,  when  I 
“  am  now  become  your  friend  I  can  help  you  more.  Nay,  for  the 
“  latter  I  am  better  qualified  on  this  very  account,  that  I  am  per- 
<c  fedly  acquainted  witli  the  hate  of  Athens  ;  whereas,  I  was  only 
“  able  to  conjecture  at  yours.  And,  as  you  are  now  met  together  to 
“  form  refolutions  on  points  of  the  Ligheft  importance,  I  conjure 
“  you  without  hefitation  to  carry  your  arms  at  once  into  Sicily  and 
“  Attica ;  to  the  end,  that  in  the  former,  by  the  prefence  of  a  fmall 
“  part  of  your  forces  you  may  work  out  fignal  prefervations,  and  at 
“  home  pull  down  the  prefent,  and  even  the  future  growth  of  the 
“  Athenians  j  that  for  ages  to  come  yourfelves  may  reap  fecurity 
“  and  peace,  and  prefide  at  the  helm  of  united  Greece,  which  will 
“  chearfully  acquiefce  under  your  guidance,  and  pay  you  a  free  un- 
‘‘  compelled  obedience.” 
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To  this  purpofe  Alcibiades  fpoke.  And  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
had  before  fome  fort  of  intention  to  take  the  field  againh  Athens,  tho’ 
hitherto  they  had  protruded  its  execution,  were  now  more  than  ever 
animated  to  it,  when  Alcibiades  had  given  them  fuch  a  detail  of  af¬ 
fairs  whom  they  judged  to  have  the  cleared;  inlight  in  them. 


Thereupon  they  turned  their  attention  immediately  on  fortifying  De- 
celea,  and  fending  out  a  body  of  fuccour  for  the  prefent  fervice  of 
Sicily.  They  alio  appointed  Gylippus  the  foil  of  Clcandridas  to  go 
and  take  upon  him  the  command  atSyracufe,  with  orders,  by  concert¬ 


ing  mcafurcs  with  the  Syracul'ans  and  Corinthians,  to  draw 


up  a 
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plan  for  the  mod  effectual  and  mod  ready  conveyance  of  foccours 
thither. 

Gylippus  accordingly  iflued  out  his  orders  to  the  Corinthians  to 
attend  him  without  lofs  of  time  at  Afine  with  two  fliips,  and  alfo  to 
expedite  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  which  they  defigned  for  this 
fervice,  and  to  keep  them  in  readinefs  to  fail  when  opportunity  fhould 

require.  Having  fo  far  concerted  meafures,  the  embafiadors  departed 
from  Lacedaemon. 

The  Athenian  trireme  alfo,  difpatched  from  Sicily  by  the  generals 
on  that  pofl  to  demand  fupplies  of  money  and  a  body  of  horfe,  was 
by  this  time  arrived  at  Athens.  And  the  Athenians,  on  hearing  their 
demands,  drew  up  a  decree,  to  fend  away  fupplies  to  that  armament 
and  a  body  of  horfemen. 

And  here  the  winter  ended ;  and  the  feventeenth  year  of  this  war, 
of  which  Thucydides  hath  compiled  the  hiftory,  came  alio  to  an  end. 


YEAR  XVIII. 


ON  the  earliefl  approach  of  the  fpring  which  led  on  the  following  Sr  f,n  ciirirt 


41-1 


fummer,  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  hoifling  from  Catana,  fhewed  them- 
felves  on  the  coaft  of  Megara  in  Sicily,  of  which  the  Syracufans, 
having  difpofleffed  the  inhabitants  in  the  time  of  Gelon  the  tyrant 
(as  I  have  already  related),  continued  makers  of  the  foil.  Having  rF 
landed  here,  they  ra\agcd  the  country;  till  approaching  a  fortrels  Sicily, 
belonging  to  the  Syracufans,  and  attempting  it  without  fucccfs,  they 
retired,  fomc  by  land  and  tire  reft  on  board  the  fleet,  into  tire  river 
Tercas  :  from  whence  going  again  on  fhore,  thev  ravaged  the  ; dains 
and  fet  fre  to  the  growing  corn.  They  alfo  ii.il  in  with  a  lira. 11 
party  of  Syracufans,  iome  oi  v, horn  the v  iLw  ;  and  then  ercCiing  a 
trophy,  went  again  on  board.  'T'hey  next  returned  to  f  Tana  ;  and 
after  victualling  there,  proceeded  irom  thence  with  th  (  M'  WiloisJ  lulVC 

to  the  attack  of  Cuiloripa,  a  f  l  rung  ilu't  belonging  to  the  Skill  i  ;  ai.-.( 
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having  made  themfelves  matters  of  it  by  a  capitulation,  they  flood 
away,  burning  down  in  their  paffage  the  corn  of  the  Ineffeans  and 
Ilvbicans.  Upon  returning  to  Catana,  they  find  there  two  hundred 
■■'d  fifty  horfemen  arrived  frm  Athens,  tho’  without  horfes  yet  with 

all  the  proper  furniture,  as  if  they  could  be  better  fupplied  with  the 
former  in  Sicily,  — as  alfo  thirty  archers  mounted,  and*  three  hundred 

talents  of  filver. 

In  the  fame  fpring,  the  Lacedemonians  alfo  took  the  field  againft 
Amos,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Cleona? ;  but  the  fhock  of  an  earth- 
quake  being  felt  there,  they  again  retired. — And  after  this,  the 
Argives,  making  an  irruption  into  the  Thyreatis  which  borders  upon 
themfelves,  took  a  vaft  booty  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  was 

fold  for  no  lefs  than  *  twenty-five  talents. 

And  not  long  after  in  the  fame  fpring,  the  popular  party  at  Thefpia? 
a  faulted  thofe  in  power,  but  without  fuccefs.  And,  tho’  the  Athe¬ 
nians  marched  away  to  their  fuccour,  fome  of  them  were  appre¬ 
hended,  and  others  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Athens. 

In  the  fame  fummer,  the  Syracufans  had  no  fooner  received  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  horfemen  amongft  the  Athe- 

o  J 

mans,  and  the  delign  of  advancing  immediately  to  afiault  them,  than 
it  occurred  to  their  reflexions,  that  “  in  cafe  the  Athenians  could  not 
“  poffefs  themfelves  of  Epipolte  (a  fpot  of  ground  which  is  only  one 

“  continued  crag,  and  lies  dire&ly  above  the  city  of  Syracufe)  it 
“  would  be  difficult  to  inclofe  them  compleatly  round  with  works  of 
“  circumvallation,  even  tho’  they  fhould  be  defeated  in  open  battle.” 
They  applied  themfelves  therefore  to  the  guard  of  all  the  approaches 
to  Epipokr,  that  the  enemy  might  not  on  a  fudden  gain  the  eminence; 
for  by  other  methods  it  was  impoffiblc  for  them  to  carry  that  poft. 
Excepting  thofe  approaches,  the  reft  of  the  traft  is  an  impracticable 
ftccp,  inclining  gradually  quite  down  to  the  city,  and  commanding 
the  view  of  every  thing  within  it.  Hence  therefore,  becaul'e  it  rifeth 
with  a  continual  afeent,  it  was  called  by  the  Syracufans  Epipohc. 


As 
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As  Hermocrates  and  his  collegues  had  now  formally  taken  upon^,'-'Vtliernians 

1  1  1  r  r  1  1  lV1^ at  ^eon* 

them  the  command,  the  whole  force  of  Syracufe  marched  out  by  Surprize  Epi- 
break  of  day  into  a  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus  to  pafs^^a. 
under  review;  where  the  firfl  thing  they  did  was  to  feledl  feven 

hundred  of  the  choiceft  men  amongft  the  heavy-armed,  to  be  com¬ 
manded  by  Diomilus  an  exile  .from  Andrus.  Thefe  were  appointed 
for  the  guard  of  Epipolac,  and  to  be  ready  for  fervice,  as  they  were 
always  to  keep  in  a  body,  on  any  fudden  emergence.  But  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  had  muftered  their  forces  on  the  preceding  day,  had 

flood  away  from  Catana,  and  were  come  in  the  night  undileovered 
to  the  fpot  called  Leon,  which  is  difhint  *  fix  or  feven  fladia  from  * 

Epipolas,  where  they  disbarked  their  land-forces,  and  then  lent  their  ‘r:  - 

fliips  to  lie  in  the  ftation  of  Thapfus.  Thapfus  is  a  peninfuia,  ioined 
to  the  main-land  by  a  narrow  ifthmus  and  jutting  out  into  the  La, 
at  no  great  diflance  from  the  city  of  Syracufe,  either  by  land  or 


water. 


The  naval  force  of  the  Athenians,  having  iecured  thei 


flation  by  raifing  a  palifado  acrofs  the  iuinnus,  lay  quiet  in  their 
pods.  But  the  land-army,  without  lofs  of  time,  made  a  running 
march  towards  Epipolrc ;  and  mounted  by  the  pats  of  Euryalus, 
before  the  Syracufans,  who  were  yet  in  the  meadow  bufied  in  th.eir 
review,  difeovered  or  were  able  to  advance  to  prevent  them.  And 
now  their  whole  force  was  in  motion  to  dillodge  them;  each  man 
with  all  poffible  alacrity,  and  more  particularly  the  feven  hundred 
commanded  by  Diomilus.  But  from  the  meadow  to  the  neared  fpot 
where  they  could  come  up  with  the  enemy  was  a  march  of  no  leis 
than  *  twenty-five  fladia.  To  this  it  was  owing,  that  the  Svracukins 
came  to  the  charge  in  a  difordcrly  manner  ;  and,  being;  plainly 
pulfed  in  battle  at  Epipohe,  were  forced  to  retire  within 
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marched  down  the  next  day  in  order  of  battle  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  city.  But  as  the  Syracufans  refrained  from  rallying  out  againft 
them,  they  again  drew  off ;  and  raifed  a  fort  at  Labdalum  on  the 
very  ft  cepe  ft  edge  of  Epi  poire  looking 
intended  as  a  repofitory  for  their  baggage  and  money,  whilft  them- 
felves  might  be  called  olf  either  to  fight  or  to  carry  on  the  works  of 
a  tie 
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Soon  after  this  they  were  joined  bv  a  body  of  three  hundred 

and  one  hundred  more  confiding  of  Siculi  and 


Egedean  horfe, 


Naxians,  and  fome  others  in  their  Alliance.  The  Athenian  cavalry 
was  in  all  two  hundred  and  fifty.  They  had  procured  fome  horfes 
from  the  Egeileans  and  Cataneans,  and  had  purchafed  the  reft :  fo 
that  now  they  had  got  together  a  body  of  horfe,  amounting  in  all  to 
fix  hundred  and  fifty. 

A  garrifon  was  no  lboner  fettled  in  the  fort  of  Labdalum  than  the 
Athenians  approached  to  Tychc,  where  taking  pod  they  built  a  wall 


in  ai¬ 


de 
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ith  great  expedition,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  their  work 


generals,  obfervinr* 
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itruck  condernation  into  the  Syracufans.  Upon  this  they  fallied  out, 
with  a  fixed  deiign  to  hazard  an  engagement,  as  they  law  the  danger 
of  dallying  any  longer.  The  armies  on  both  fidcs  were  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  face  each  other ;  but  the  Syracufan 
that  their  own  army  was  in  difarray,  and  could  not  eafily  be  formed 
into  proper  order,  made  them  all  wheel  off  again  into  the  city,  except 
a  party  of  their  horfe.  Thefe,  keeping  the  field,  prevented  the 
Athenians  from  carrying  dones  and  draggling  to  any  didance  from 
their  pods.  But  at  length,  one  Athenian  band  of  heavy-armed, 
fupported  by  the  whole  body  of  their  cavalry,  attacked  and  put  to 
ilight  thefe  Syracufan  horfeinen.  They  made  fome  daughter  arnongd 
them,  and  creeled  a  Trophy  lor  this  piece  of  luccefs  againft  the 
enemy’s  cavalry. 

On  the  day  following,  fome  of  the  Athenians  began  to  raife  a 
wall  along  the  northern  dele  of  their  circle :  whilft  others  were  em- 

ployed 
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ployed  in  carrying  Ilones  and  timber,  which  they  laid  down  in 
heaps  all  along  the  place  called  Trogilus,  near  to  the  line  marked 
out  for  the  circumvallation,  which  was  to  reach  by  the  ihortefl 
compafs  from  the  great  harbour  on  one  fide  to  the  fea  on  the  other. 

But  the  Syracufans,  who  were  principally  guided  by  the  advice  of 
Hermocrates,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  fall ying  out  for  the  future  with 
the  whole  ftrength  of  the  city  to  give  battle  to  the  Athenians.  It 
was  judged  more  advifeable  to  run  along  a  wall  in  length,  which 
Ihould  cut  the  line  in  which  the  Athenian  works  were  defigned  to 
pafs,  and  which  (could  they  effett  it  in  time)  mull  entirely  exclude 
the  enemy  from  perfecting  their  circumvallation.  Nay  further,  in 
cafe  the  enemy  fhould  come  up  in  a  body  to  interrupt  the  work,  they 
might  give  them  full  employ  with  one  divifion  of  their  force,  whilft 

another  detachment  might  raife  palifades  to  fecure  the  approaches : 

at  leaf!:,  as  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  force  muff  be  drawn  out  to 
oppofe  them,  they  would  be  obliged  to  difeontinue  their  own  works. 

To  raife  therefore  the  projected  work,  they  ifi'ued  out  of  the  city ;  ne  s>’racu- 

and  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  city-wall  from  below  the  Athenian  counter-work. 

circle,  they  carried  on  from  thence  a  tranfverfe  wall ;  cutting  down 

the  olive-trees  in  the  facred  grove,  of  which  they  built  wooden 

turrets  to  cover  their  work.  The  Athenian  Ihipping  was  not  yet 

come  round  from  Thapfus  into  the  great  harbour,  but  the  Syracufans 

continued  mailers  of  all  the  polls  upon  the  fea  and  confequently 
the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  fetch  up  all  necefiiry  Ilores  from 
Thapfus  acrofs  the  land. 

When  it  appeared  to  the  Syracufans  that  all  their  palifades 

and  the  tranfverfe  wall  were  fufficiently  compleated,  in  which  the 
Athenians  had  given  them  no  manner  of  interruption,  as  they  were 
under  apprehenfions  that  Ihould  they  divide  their  force  they  might 
be  expofed  to  a  defeat,  and  at  the  fame  time  were  ardently  intent  on 
perfecting  their  own  circumvallation ;  ■—  the  Syracufans  drew  off 
Vol.  II.  Q^q  again 
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again  into  the  city,  leaving  only  one  band  of  heavy-armed  for  the 
guard  of  their  counter-wall. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Athenians  cut  off  ,the  pipes,  which  by  fub- 

:yed  the  drinking-water  into  the  city.  And 


conv 


having  further  obferved,  that  the  Svraculans  kept  within  their  tents 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  that  fome  had  ftraggled  into  the 
town,  whilft  thofe  polled  at  the  palifades  kept  but  a  negligent  guard; 
they  picked  out  three  hundred  of  their  heavy-armed,  and  length¬ 
ening  them  with  a  choice  party  of  their  light-armed  foldiers,  ordered 
them  to  march  with  all  pollible  fpeed  and  attack  the  counter- work. 


Ti¬ 


re  reft  of  their  force  was  to  march  another  way,  fnce  headed  by 
one  of  tire  generals  it  advanced  towards  the  city,  to  employ  the  Syra- 
culans  in  cafe  they  Tallied  ;  whilft  the  other  detachment,  headed  by 
the  other  general,  attacked  the  palifade,  which  covered  the  rally- 
port.  Accordingly  the  three-hundred  affault  and  carry  the  palifade, 
which  thofe  who  were  polled  lor  its  guard  abandoned,  and  fled  for 
flicker  behind  the  works  which  inclofed  Temenites.  The  purfuers 
however  entered  with  them  ;  but  were  no  fooner  got  in,  than  they 
were  again  forcibly  driven  out  by  the  Svracufans.  And  here  fome 
cf  the  Argives,  and  a  ltnall  number  of  Athenians  were  flain. 

But  now  the  whole  army  wheeling  about  demoliflied  the  counter¬ 
work,  and  pulled  up  the  palifade.  The  piles  of  which  it  was 
compofed,  they  carried  off  in  triumph,  and  ere&ed  a  trophy. 

The  next  morning  the  Athenians  refumed  their  work  of  circum- 
vallation,  and  continued  it  acrofs  the  crag  which  is  above  the  marlh 
and  lies  on  the  quarter  of  Epipolai  that  looks  towards  the  great  har¬ 
bour.  This  was  the  fhorteft  cut  for  their  circumvallation  downwards, 
acrofs  the  plain  and  the  marlh,  'till  it  reached  the  harbour.  Upon 
this,  the  Syracufans,  iffuing  again,  railed  another  palifade,  beginning 
from  the  city,  and  flretching  quite  acrofs  the  marlh.  They  alfo 
threw  up  an  intrcnchment  along  the  palifade,  intirely  to  prevent  the 

Athenians 
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Athenians  from  continuing  their  works  quite  down  to  the  Tea.  The 
latter,  when  they  had  perfected  their  work  along  the  crag,  are  bent 
on  demolishing  the  new  palifade  and  intrenchment  of  the  Syracufans. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  had  ordered  their  Shipping  to  come  about 
from  Thapfus  into  the  great  harbour  of  Syracufe.  They  themfelves 
at  the  morning’s  dawn  inarched  down  from  Epipolre  into  the  plain  ; 
and  then  eroding  the  marSh,  where  the  mud  was  harded  and  bed 
able  to  bear,  by  the  help  of  boards  and  planks  which  they  laid  upon 
the  Surface,  they  carry  almod  the  whole  length  of  the  palifade  and 
intrenchment  early  in  the  morning,  and  were  Soon  after  maSlers  of 


the  whole.  This  was  not  effected  without  a  battle,  in  which  the  Anther  iattk. 


Athenians  were  again  victorious.  The  routed  Syracufans  fled  differ¬ 
ent  ways  ;  thofe,  who  had  compofed  their  right,  towards  the  city  • 
and  thofe,  who  had  compofed  their  left,  towards  the  river.  But, 
with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  paffage  of  the  latter,  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  chofen  Athenians  marched  with  all  Speed  to  Seize  the  bridge. 

The  Syracufans,  alarmed  at  this  flop,  as  this  body  confided  of  the 
bulk  of  their  horfe,  face  about  on  the  three  hundred ,  and  put  them 
to  flight,  and  then  break  in  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians. 

By  So  unexpected  a  Shock  the  fir  ft  band  in  that  wing  was  thrown 
into  diforder.  Lamachus,  obferving  it,  advanced  to  their  Support 
from  the  left,  with  a  Small  party  of  archers  that  happened  to  be  near 
him,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Argives.  Having  eroded  a  ditch 
which  lay  between,  feconded  only  by  a  few,  whilft  the  bulk  of  his 
party  made  a  full  dop,  he  is  indantly  flain  as  were  alfo  five  or  fix  I.amachu: 
of  thofe  by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  The  Syracufans  caught  up 


i  Plutarch ,  in  the  life  of  Aidas,  cir-  tes,  Lamachus  alone  engaged  pcrfonally 

•umftantiates  the  manner  in  which  this  old  with  him.  Lamachus  received  the  firft 
general  loft  his  life  in  character.  Calli-  wound ;  he  then  returned  the  blow,  and 
crates,  a  good  foldier,  but  of  great  impe-  dropped.  His  antagonift  fell  at  the  fame 
tuofity,  rode  at  the  head  of  the  Syracuian  time,  and  they  both  expired  together, 
horfe.  Being  challenged  out  by  Callicra- 


their 
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their  bodies  with  all  pofiible  expedition,  and  bore  them  off  to  a  place 
of  fccurity  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.  They  were  in  great 
meafure  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  fince  the  reft  of  the 
Athenian  army  was  now  coming  up  to  attack  them. 

But  now,  iuch  of  the  Syracufans  as  had  fled  at  firft  towards  the 
citv,  having  gained  leifurc  to  obferve  fuch  turns  in  their  favour, 
caught  frefli  courage  from  the  fight ;  and  forming  again  into  order, 
flood  their  ground  againft  that  body  of  Athenians  which  faced  them. 
They  alfo  fend  a  detachment  to  attempt  the  circle  on  Epipolae,  con¬ 
cluding  it  to  be  unmanned  for  the  prefent,  and  might  at  once  be 
taken.  This  detachment  in  faeft  made  it/elf  mafter  of  the  out-work, 
and  demolifhed  it  for  about  ten  plethres  in  length  ;  but  the  circle  it- 
felf  was  defended  by  Nicias  from  all  their  attempts.  Nicias,  being 
much  out  of  order,  had  been  left  to  repofe  himfelf  within  the  circle. 
He  therefore  iffued  ordeis  to  his  fervants  to  fet  fire  to  all  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  timber  which  were  lying  before  the  wall :  for  he  was 
convinced,  that  thus  alone,  in  fuch  a  total  want  of  hands  for  their 
defence  any  fafety  could  be  earned.  The  event  anfwered  his  ex¬ 
pectation  ;  for,  when  the-  flames  begun  to  mount,  the  Syracufans 
durft  not  any  longer  come  near,  but  thought  proper  to  defift  and 
march  away. 

For  now  the  Athenians,  who  by  this  time  had  chaced  the  enemy 
from  off  the  plain,  were  remounting  the  afeent  to  defend  their 
circle ;  and,  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time,  their  fleet,  conformable  to 
the  orders  they  had  received,  was  ftanding  into  the  great  harbour. 
The  Syracufans  upon  the  high  ground  beheld  the  fight,  which  occafi- 
oned  them  and  the  whole  Syracufan  army  to  retire  precipitately  into 
the  city  ;  concluding  themfelves  no  longer  able,  without  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  their  prefent  ftrength,  to  hinder  the  completion  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  works  quite  down  to  the  fea. 


After 
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After  this,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  and  in  purfuance  of  a 
truce  delivered  up  their  flain  to  the  Syracufans,  and  received  in  exchange 
the  body  of  Lamachus,  and  of  thofe  who  fell  with  him. 

The  jundtion  of  their  whole  armament,  both  of  their  land  and  na-  7'/-,  Athenian 

.  t  on  >  m  // 1 'it 

val  force,  being  now  compleated,  they  began  again,  from  Epipola: 
and  the  crag,  to  invert  the  Syracufans  with  a  double  wall,  which  they 
were  to  continue  quite  down  to  the  fca.  The  neceflary  provisions  to 
fupply  their  army,  were  brought  in  from  all  the  coarts  of  Italy. 

Many  alfo  of  the  Siculi,  who  hitherto  had  flood  aloof,  declared  now 
for  the  Athenians,  and  came  into  their  alliance,  who  were  further 
joined  by  three  veiTels  of  fifty  oars  from  Hetruria. 

All  other  points  equally  contributed  to  elevate  their  hopes.  For 
the  Syracufans  had  begun  to  defpair  of  being  able  to  furtain  tire  fiege, 
as  they  had  no  glimpfe  of  any  approaching  fuccour  from  Pelopon- 
nefus.  They  were  tolling  to  and  fro  amongft  themfelves  feme  pro- 
pofals  for  an  accommodation,  and  had  even  founded  Nicks  upon  that 
head,  who  by  the  death  of  Lamachus  was  left  inverted  with  the  foie 
command.  Nothing  definitive  was  however  concluded,  tho’  (as 
might  with  reafon  be  expedted  from  men  in  high  perplexity  and  be- 
fieged  more  ftraitly  than  ever)  many  propofals  were  made  to  him, 
and  many  more  were  agitated  within  the  city.  The  dirtrefles  alio, 
which  environed  them  at  prefent,  rtruck  into  them  mutual  fufpicions 
of  one  another.  Nay,  they  even  diverted  of  their  charge  the  gene¬ 
rals  who  were  in  authority  when  thefe  dirtrefles  came  upon  them,  as 
if  all  was  owing  to  their  mifcondudl  or  treachery,  and  chofe  in  their 

rtead  Heraclides  and  Eucles  and  Tellias. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gylippus  the  Lacedaemonian  and  the  fhips  cqippus 
from  Corinth  were  come  up  to  Leucas,  defigning  with  the  utmotl 
expedition  to  pafs  over  from  thence  to  Sicily.  But  terrible  accounts 
came  thick  upon  them  here  ;  and  all  agreed  in  broaching  the  fame 
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untruth  that  “  Syracule  was  compleatly  inverted  on  all  tides. ’ ’ 
Gylippus  upon  this  gave  up  all  hopes  of  laving  Sicily  ;  but,  liaving 

the 
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the  prefervation  of  Italy  flill  at  heart,  he  and  Pythen  the  Corinthian, 
with  the  fmall  fquadron  at  hand  confiding  only  of  two  Laconic  and 
two  Corinthian  veflels,  eroded  over  the  Ionian  gulf  with  all  poflible 
difpatch  to  Tarentum.  The  Corinthians,  befides  their  own  ten  now 
fitting  out,  were  to  naan  two  belonging  to  the  Leucadians,  and  three 
more  belonging  to  the  Ambraciots,  and  follow  them  as  foon  as 
poflible. 

The  firfl  fiep  of  Gylippus  now  arrived  at  Tarentum,  was,  to  go 
in  quality  of  embaflador  to  Thuria,  claiming  privilege  for  it  as  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  been  a  denizon  of  that  State ;  but  finding  himfelf  unable 
to  gain  their  concurrence,  he  weighed  from  thence,  and  flood  along 
the  coafi  of  Italy.  But  in  the  Terinem  gulf  he  met  with  a  hard 
gale  of  wind,  which  in  this  gulf  when  in  a  northerly  point  blows 
generally  with  great  and  lafting  violence,  and  now  drove  him  from 
his  courfe,  and  blew  him  out  into  the  open  fea  ;  where  he  flood 
again  the  rebuff  of  another  violent  florm,  but  at  length  reached  Ta¬ 
rentum.  He  there  laid  his  veflels  on  ground  which  had  been  da¬ 
maged  in  the  foul  weather,  and  refitted  them  for  fervice. 

When  Nicias  found  that  he  was  in  his  paflage,  he  betrayed  an 
open  contempt  of  fo  trifling  a  fquadron,  as  the  Thurians  had  already 
done  before  him.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  fo  petty  a  fquadron 
could  only  be  fitted  out  for  piratical  cruizes  ;  and  therefore  he  fent 
out  no  detachments  to  hinder  his  approach. 

About  the  fame  time  of  this  fummer,  the  Lacedaemonians,  with 
their  own  domeftic  forces  augmented  by  the  junction  of  their  allies, 
made  an  irruption  into  Argos,  and  ravaged  great  part  of  that  territory. 
The  Athenians  put  out  to  fea  with  thirty  fail  to  fuccour  the  Argives, 
which  procedure  was  beyond  all  denial  the  cleared  violation  of  the 
treaties  between  them  and  the  Lacedaemonians.  Hitherto,  they  had 
only  exercifed  robberies  upon  them  from  Pylus;  and  making  defeents 
rather  on  any  other  coafi  of  Peloponnefus  than  Laconia  itfelf,  had 
left  it  to  the  Argives  and  Mantineans  to  make  war  againfl  them. 

Nay, 
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Nay,  tho’  the  Argives  had  frequently  prefled  them,  that  with  an 
armed  force  they  would  barely  land  on  the  Laconic  coaft,  and  after 
committing  never  fo  fmall  ravage  in  their  company,  immediately  to 
retire,  they  had  pofitively  refufed.  But  now,  under  the  command 
of  Pythodorus  and  Lrefpodias  and  Demaratus,  they  made  a  defcent  at 
Epidaurus-Limera,  and  Prafia,  committed  large  devaluation  on  the 
adjacent  country,  and  afforded  the  Lacedaemonians  a  moll  fpecious 
and  juftifiable  pretext  to  aft  offenfively  againft  Athens. 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  was  failed  homewards  from  Argos,  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  alfo  were  withdrawn,  the  Argives  broke  into 
Phliafia,  where  they  laid  wade  part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory, 

and  made  fome  daughter  of  the  people,  and  then  returned  to 
Argos. 
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\ THE  ficge  of  Syracufe  is  carried  on  fo  vigor  on  fly  ly  Nicias,  that  the 
Syracufans  think  of  a  fur  raider.  At  this  crijis  arrive  the  lelopon- 
ncfian  fuccours  and  Gyiippus  the  Spartan ,  which  giveth  a  new  turn 

to  the  jicgc.  A  counterwork  is  raijed  to  fop  the  Athenian  circumval- 
latibn :  Engagements  enfue.  Nicias  is  now  in  a  bad  fituation.  He 
fend:  ’th  home  a  fuccirM  detail  of  affairs  by  letter  :  A  reinforcement 
is  ordered  him  from  Athens  under  the  command  of  Demojlhencs. 
'The  Lacedaemonians  rejohe  to  renew  the  war  at  home. 

Year  XIX.  Attica  invaded,  and  Decelea  fortified. — A  naval  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  harbour  of  Syracufe,  in  which  the  Athenians  are  fupe- 
ricr.  In  the' mean  time  Athens  is  fadly  difir effed  by  the  enemy.  — 

mafia  ere  at  Mycalefius.  —  A  fea-fight  on  the  coajl  of  Achai a.  — 
fecond  engagement  in  the  harbour  of  Syracufe ,  to  the  advantage 
the  Syracufans.  The  reinforcement  arriveth  from  Athens .  De- 
mojlhenes  attempts  Epipolce,  without  fuccefs.  Debates  about  raifing 
the fegc,  which  at  length  is  rcfolved.  The  infant  they  are  embark- 
ing  ■  the  moon  is  cclipfed  upon  which  fuperjlition  detaineth  them . 
The  Syracufans  attack  them  both  by  land  and  by  water.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  are  worfied  in  every  engagement ;  at  length  loje  all  their  flip¬ 
ping.  They  retreat  by  land,  are  purfued,  jadly  dijlrcfed,  and  totally 

fubdued.  Nicias  and  Demojlhencs  are  taken  prifoners  and  put 
to  death . 


THE 


GYLIPPUS  and  Pythen,  when  they  had  refitted  their  fhips,  Gylippus/?//: 

flood  along  the  coaft  from  Tarentum  to  Locri  Epizephyrii./5'  Syracde. 

Plere  they  received  more  certain  information,  that  Syracufe 

was  not  yet  compleatly  inverted,  and  that  a  fuccour  of  force  might 
be  thrown  into  the  town  by  the  way  of  Epipolte.  They  went  next 
to  confultation  —  whether  “  keeping  Sicily  on  the  right  they  fliould 
endeavour  at  all  hazards  to  enter  Syracufe  by  fea  } 


cc 
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or,  with  Si- 
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tended  by  the  forces  of  that  State  and  whatever  additional  rtrengtl 
“  they  could  perfuade  to  join  them,  fliould  march  thither  ovei-land. 
It  was  determined,  to  go  firrt  to  Himera,  efpecially  as  the  four  Athe¬ 
nian  veflels  were  not  yet  arrived  at  Rhegium,  which  Nicias  at  lart, 
upon  the  certain  intelligence  that  they  were  now  at  Locii,  had 
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detached  to  obferve  them.  To  be  beforehand  therefore  with  this  de¬ 
tachment,  they  pafs  through  the  ftraits,  and  having  touched  only  at 
Rhegium  and  Medene,  arrive  at  Himera.  Whilft  in  the  latter 
place,  they  prevailed  upon  the  Himereans  to  concur  with  them  in 
the  war,  and  not  only  to  intruft  their  troops  under  their  command, 
but  even  to  fupply  with  arms  fuch  of  the  mariners  as  had  navigated 
the  veffels,  and  were  therefore  unprovided  :  For,  their  fhipping  they 
had  drawn  afhore,  and  laid  up  at  Himera.  The  Selinuntians  alfo,  by 
a  meiTenger  difpatched  on  purpofe,  they  had  fummoned  to  meet 
them  with  all  their  united  drength  at  a  determined  place  upon  their 
route.  The  Geioans  alfo  and  fome  of  the  Siculi  promifed  to  attend 
with  a  party,  tho’  by  no  means  confiderable.  The  latter  of  thefe 
were  difpofed  better  than  ever  to  the  fervice,  fince  Archonides  was 

lately  dead  (who  reigning  over  fome  of  the  Siculi  feated  in  thefe 
parts,  and  having  a  great  influence  over  them,  had  declared  for  the 
Athenians  j)  and  fince  Gylippus  appeared  to  them  to  be  fent  from 
Lacedaemon  with  a  full  purpofe  to  do  them  fervice. 

And  now  Gylippus,  —  having  aflembled  an  army,  which  confided 
of  about  feven  hundred  of  thofe  who  navigated  or  came  on  board  his 
veflels,  and  for  whom  he  had  provided  arms ;  of  heavy-armed  and 
light-armed  Himereans  amounting  together  to  a  thoufand  men,  and 
one  hundred  horfemen ;  of  fome  light-armed  Selinuntians  a  fmall 
party  of  Geloan  horfe  ;  and*a  body  of  Siculi,  in  all  a  thoufand, 
gan  his  march  for  Syracufe. 

The  Corinthians,  in  the  mean  time,  were  fending  out  the  other 
fhips,  as  fad;  as  they  could  equip  them  for  the  fervice,  to  follow  with 
all  podible  expedition  from  Leucas  :  And  Gongyplus,  one  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  commanders,  who  with  a  fingle  fhip  fet  out  lad  from  Leu¬ 
cas,  is  the  fird  who  arrives  at  Syracufe  ;  and  that,  but  a  fmall  fpace 


be- 


pproach 


Finding  therefore  upon 


his  arrival,  that  the  Syracufans  were  going  forthwith  to  hold  a  public 
adembly,  in  which  the  terms  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  were  de- 

ligned 
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figned  to  be  adjufted  j  he  difiuaded  them  from  fo  precipitate  a  ffep, 
and  reanimated  their  drooping  refolutions  by  {frong  affurances,  that 
“  other  {hips  would  inftantly  arrive  j”  and,  that  “  Gylippus  the 
*{  fon  of  Cleandridas  was  fent  thither  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  take 
“  upon  him  the  command.”  The  Syracufans  accordingly  refumed 
their  fpirits,  and  immediately  marched  out  of  the  town  with  the 
whole  of  their  flrength,  in  order  to  meet  Gylippus  :  For  by 
this  time  they  had  received  intelligence,  that  he  was  actually  ap¬ 
proaching. 

Gylippus,  upon  his  route,  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Iegas,  a 
fortrefs  belonging  to  the  Siculi ;  and  now,  at  the  head  of  his  army 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  he  comes  up  to  Epipolae.  Having 
mounted  by  the  pafs  of  Euryalus,  as  the  Athenians  had  done  on 
their  firft  approach,  he  marched  in  conjun&ion  with  the  Syracufans 
toward  the  Athenian  circumvallation.  He  happened  to  arrive  in  that 
critical  jun&ure,  when  the  Athenians  had  compleatly  finifhcd  *  feven 
or  eight  ftadia  of  the  double  wall  extending  to  the  great  harbour, 
when  in  confequence  but  a  very  frnall  part  remained  incomplete, 
and  on  which  they  were  labouring  with  their  higheft  application. 
On  the  other  fide  of  their  circle  towards  Trogilus,  the  llones  for 
compleating  their  work  had  been  laid  ready  in  heaps  almoft  down  to 
the  beach,  and  fome  parts  of  their  work  on  that  fide  flood  but  half 


/irriz  '£s  at 

Syracufe. 


compleated ;  tho’  others  had  received  the  finifliing  hand.  To  fuch 
extremity  of  danger  were  the  Syracufans  now  reduced. 

Gylippus  and  the  Syracufans  coming  thus  fuddenly  upon  them, 
the  Athenians  at  firft  were  ilruck  with  conflernation,  but  formed 
however  in  order  of  battle  to  give  them  a  reception.  But  Gylip¬ 
pus,  having  ordered  his  forces  to  halt,  difpatcheth  a  herald  to  the 
Athenians,  proclaiming  that  “  in  cafe  they  would  evacuate  Sicily 
“  within  the  fpace  of  five  days  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  he 

“  would  readily  grant  them  a  truce.”  Such  offers  they  received  in  a 

contemptuous 


3TO 
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C  r~u  or, {' 

of  i  he  Syra- 

cu  fails. 


contemptuous  manner  1 ;  and,  difdaining  to  return  an  anfwer,  ordered 
the  herald  to  move  off.  And  now  both  fides  were  bufy  in  marfhal- 
ling  and  difpofing  their  men  for  battle. 

But  Gylippus,  who  had  made  an  obfervation  that  the  Syracufans 
were  in  great  confufion,  and  could  not  eafily  be  formed  into  proper 
order,  made  his  army  fa  1 1  back  into  more  open  ground.  Nicias  gave 
them  no  difturbance  whilft  they  were  making  this  motion,  but, 
without  advancing,  hoed  clofe  under  his  works.  And  when  Gylip¬ 
pus  found,  that  the  enemy  would  not  move  forwards  to  attack  him, 
he  made  his  forces  wheel  off  to  the  high  ground  called  Temenites, 
where  they  repofed  themfelves  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  he  drew  up  the  greateft  part  of  his  army  before 
the  works  of  the  Athenians,  to  prevent  their  fending  out  fuccours  to 
more  diftant  pods.  For  he  had  detached  a  party  to  attack  the  fort 
of  Labdalum,  which  he  carried  by  {form,  and  put  all  the  garrifon 
found  within  it  to  the  fword.  Labdalum  was  fo  htuated  in  regard  to 
the  Athenian  pods,  that  they  could  have  no  view  of  what  was  tranf- 

The  fame  day  alfo  an  Athenian  trireme,  as  it  was  en¬ 
tering  the  harbour,  is  taken  by  the  Syracufans. 

After  lb  much  fucceis,  the  Syracufans  and  allies  fet  about  railing  a 
counterwork  along  EpipoUe.  Beginning  at  the  city,  they  carried  it 
upwards  towards  the  fingle  wall  which  had  an  oblique  inclination  ; 
and  intended,  that  in  cafe  the  Athenians  could  not  flop  its  comple¬ 
tion,  it  Ihould  intirely  exclude  them  from  perfecting  their  circumval- 
l.uion.  The  Athenians,  having  perfected  their  works  to  the  fea,  had 


aCting  there. 


i  Nicias  (fays  Plutarch)  difdained  to 
return  an  anfwer.  lour  fume  of  his  ioldiei s 
1  in i 'jlied  outiighr,  and  ;ukcdt  “  If  at  the 

'  K-J  '  * 

auival  of  a  mantle  and  Hall' from  Sparta 
lt  the  S\  racufans  wcie  become  iu  full  of 
''  ipii.t1',  a«*  (o  defpife  the  Athenians,  who 


“  had  lately  given  up  to  the  Laccdazmo- 
“  nians  three  hundred  of  their  countrymen 
“  who  had  been  their  pi i (oners,  all  of 
“  them  better  fokliers,  and  who  combed 
“  rheir  hair  too  much  better  than  Gy- 

<c  lippus.” 


now 
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now  remounted  the  eminence.  And,  as  fome  parts  of  their  work 
were  but  weak,  Gylippus  drew  out  his  army  by  night,  and  was 
marching  to  tlemolifh  tbcfe.  But  the  Athenians,  who  palled  the 
night  without  their  works,  were  no  fooner  aware  of  it,  than  they  alfo 
marched  away  to  defend  them.  Upon  which,  Gylippus  finding  them 
alarmed  defilted,  and  made  his  army  retreat  to  their  former  polls. 
This  however  occasioned  the  Athenians  to  raife  thole  parts  of  their 
wall  to  a  greater  height,  and  to  take  the  guard  of  it  upon  them- 
felves,  as  amongft  the  body  of  their  confederates  they  had  divided 
the  guard  of  the  reft  of  their  works,  allotting  a  proper  charge 
to  each. 


<  C 


€C 


cc 


<€ 


Nicias  alfo  judged  it  expedient  to  fortify  the  fpot  called  Plemmyrium. 
Plemmyrium  is  a  point  of  land  over-againft  Syracufe,  which  jutting 
out  before  the  great  harbour,  renders  the  mouth  of  it  very  narrow. 
“  If  this  were  fortified,”  he  thought  “  tire  importation  of  necefiaries 
for  the  army  would  be  better  fecured  :  Be ca life  then,  from  a 
fmaller  diftance,  they  could  at  any  time  command  the  harbour 
where  the  Syracufan  Shipping  lay  ;  and,  fhould  it  be  their  ill-for¬ 
tune  to  be  ftraitned  by  fea,  might  eafier  fetch  in  fupplies,  than  in 
the  prefent  ftation  of  their  fieet  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  har- 
“  hour.”  Now  alfo  he  began,  with  greater  attention  than  before,  to 

ftudy  how  to  diftrefs  them  by  fea  ;  convinced,  fince  the  arrival  of 

Gylippus,  how  little  room  he  had  to  hope  for  fuccefs  by  land.  To 

this  fpot  therefore  he  ordered  his  fleet,  and  drew  his  land-forces 

down,  and  immediately  crcdtcd  three  forts.  In  thefe  the  greateft 

part  of  the  baggage  was  laid  up  ;  and  the  tra.nfports  and  tight  lhips 

were  immediately  ftationed  there.  To  this  projeft  however,  the  ha¬ 
voc  that  afterwards  en fued  amongft  the  fcamcn  is  principally  to  be 

aferibed.  For  as  they  fuffered  in  this  ftation  under  fcarcity  of  water, 

and  the  mariners  were  frequently  obliged  to  fetch  botli  water  and 

wood  from  a  diftance,  fince  near  at  hand  they  were  not  to  be  had  ; 

the  Syracufan  horfe,  who  were  mafters  of  the  country,  flaughtcred 
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them  in  abundance.  The  Syracufans  had  ported  a  third  part  of 
their  cavalry  at  their  fortrefs  of  Olympiamm,  to  bridle  the  maraud¬ 
ing  cxcuriions  of  the  enemy  at  Plemmyrium. 

Now  alfo  Nicias  received  intelligence  that  the  other  Corinthian 
Ihips  were  in  their  parthge.  To  watch  their  approach  he  therefore 
detacheth  twenty  fail,  who  were  appointed  to  cruize  about  Locri, 
and  Rhegium,  and  the  capes  of  Sicily,  in  order  to  intercept 
them. 

<1  he  afibve  Gylippus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  employed  in  building  the  coun- 
c iiVippujf*  ^  terwall  along  Epipolas,  making  ufe  of  the  ftones  which  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  had  laid  ready  in  heaps  for  the  continuation  of  their  own  work. 
It  was  alfo  his  daily  curtom,  to  draw  up  the  Syracufans  and  allies  in 
order  of  battle,  and  lead  them  out  beyond  the  point  of  the  counter¬ 
wall,  which  obliged  the  Athenians  to  draw  up  likewife  to  obferve 
their  motion-?.  And  when  Gylippus  judged  he  could  attack  them 
with  advantage,  he  infbuntly  advanced  and  the  charge  being  given 
and  received,  a  battle  enfued  in  the  fpace  between  their  refpedtive 
works  3  but  lo  narrow,  that  no  ufe  could  be  made  of  the  Syracufan 

and  allies  were  accordingly 
defeated.  They  fetched  off  their  llain  by  truce  j  and  the  Athenians 
eredted  a  trophy.  But  Gylippus,  having  aflembled  the  army  round 
him,  thought  proper  to  make  tliis  declaration  in  the  prefence  of  them 
all  ; — that,  “  the  defeat  was  not  to  be  charged  on  their  want  of 
“  bravery,  but  on  his  own  indilcretion  :  He  had  deprived  them  of 
“  the  fervice  of  their  own  cavalry  and  darters,  by  ranging  his  battle 
“  in  too  confined  a  fpot  between  the  works :  that  he  would  now 
“  again  lead  them  out  in  a  more  judicious  manner.”  He  exhorted 
them  therefore  “  to  imprint  it  ftrong  on  their  remembrance,  that  as 
“  in  real  rtrength  they  were  not  inferior,  it  would  be  intolerably  dif- 
“  graceful,  if  they,  who  to  a  man  were  Peloponnefians  and  Dorians, 
“  fiiould  not  manifeft  themfclves  fo  refolutely  brave,  as  to  conquer 
“  and  drive  out  of  their  country  a  parcel  of  Ionians,  and  iflanders, 

and 


and  confederate  horfe.  The  Syracufans 
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**  and  a  promifcuous  rabble  of  hungry  adventurers.”  Having  ad- 
dreffed  them  thus,  he  lay  on  the  watch  to  feize  a  proper  opportu¬ 
nity  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  gained  it,  led  them  on  again  to  the 
charge. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Nicias,  and  in  general  of  all  the  Athenians, 


that 


CC 


cc 


“  tho’  it  was  not  their  own  intereft  to  bring  on  an  engagement, 
yet  it  highly  concerned  them  to  put  a  flop  to  the  counterwork, 
which  the  enemy  was  railing  to  hinder  their  progrefs For  by  this 
time  the  wall  of  the  Syracufans  had  only  not  over-reached  the  ex¬ 
treme  point. 


to  which  the  Athenians  had  brought  their 


circum- 


vallation  :  tc  And  fhould  it  be  extended  further,  it  would  give  the 
enemy  this  double  advantage;  —  a  certainty  of  conquert,  when¬ 
ever  they  thought  proper  to  fight ;  and  a  difcretionary  power,  not 
to  fight  at  all.”  Determined. by  thefe  confiderations,  they  drew  out 


CC 


cc 


in  order  to  give  the  Syracufans  battle. 

Gylippus  foon  began  the  engagement.  He  had  now  drawn  up  his 
heavy-armed  without  the  works,  and  at  a  greater  diftance  from  them 
than  before.  He  had  ported  the  cavalry  and  the  darters  on  a  wide 
and  open  fpot,  yet  unoccupied  by  the  works  on  either  fide,  and 

ported  them  fo  that  they  flanked  the  Athenians.  In  the  ardor  of 
the  engagement,  the  cavalry  broke  in  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  which  was  ranged  againft  them,  and  intirely  routed  them.  In 
confequence  of  which  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  foon  defeated 
by  the  Syracufans,  and  in  the  greateft  diforder  retired  for  fhelter  be¬ 
hind  their  works.  And  night  no  fooner  came  on,  than  the  Syracu¬ 
fans  without  lofs  of  time  began  to  carry  forwards  their  own  woik, 
which  they  foon  extended  beyond  the  Athenian  circumvallation  ;  by 

which  they  gained  this  great  point,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  in¬ 
verted  on  all  fides  by  the  Athenians:  and  the  latter,  tho’  mailers  in 
the  field,  were  heaceforwards  effectually  flopped  from  perfecting  their 
circumvallation. 


Vol.  II. 


Sf 


After 


Rlore  fue  court 
arrive  at  Sy- 
iatufe. 


Kicias  fends 
Ins  report  to 

Athens. 


After  this,  twelve  {hips  of  the  Corinthians,  and  Ambraciots,  and 
Leucadians,  the  remainder  of  the  fquadron  defigned  for  this  fervice, 
having  given  the  Athenian  guard-lhips  the  flip,  came  into  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Syracufe  :  They  were  commanded  by  Herafinides  a  Corin¬ 
thian.  By  thefe  the  Syracufans  were  now  affifted  in  carrying  on 
their  work,  ’till  it  was  compleatly  joined  to  the  tranfverfe-wall. 

Gylippus  now  made  a  circuit  over  Sicily,  in  order  to  promote  the 
common  caufe  ;  and  to  procure  additional  forces  for  the  fervices 
both  of  land  and  fea  ;  and  to  folicit  the  concurrence  of  fuch  States , 
as  hitherto  had  manifefted  either  no  great  inclination  or  an  open  re¬ 
pugnance  to  join  in  the  prefent  war.  Other  embafladors  alfo  were 
difpatched  by  the  Syracufans  and  Corinthians  to  Lacedaemon  and  Co¬ 
rinth  ;  intruded ,  to  folicit  a  fpeedy  reinforcement,  to  be  tranfported 
into  Sicily  either  in  trading-veffels,  or  in  boats,  or  by  any  other  ex¬ 
peditious  methods,  fince  the  Athenians  had  alfo  fent  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  Athens.  The  Syracufans  alfo  affigned  complements  of 
men  to  their  {hipping,  and  feduloufly  trained  them  to  the  fervice  of 
the  fea,  as  defigning  on  this  element  alfo  to  try  their  fortune  j  nay, 
they  laboured  with  alacrity  and  application,  to  increafe  their  {Length 

in  all  refpeds. 

Nicias  being  fenfible  of  this  and  confcious  that  the  ftrength  of  the 
enemy  and  his  own  inability  became  daily  greater,  difpatched  his 
meffengers  alfo  to  Athens,  a  cuftom  he  had  ever  obferved  and  upon 
all  occafions,  to  report  the  particulars  of  his  proceedings.  But,  in 
his  prefent  fituation,  it  was  more  requifite  than  ever  ;  fince  now  he 
was  convinced,  that  he  was  environed  with  dangers ;  and,  unleft 
with  the  utmoft  expedition  they  cither  recalled  their  troops,  or  fent 
them  another  and  that  a  firong  reinforcement,  no  hopes  of  prefer- 
vation  remained.  Apprehenfivc  further,  that  the  perfons  he  fhould 
fend,  either  through  want  of  proper  addrefs,  or  through  defcdt  of 
courage,  or  a  paflion  to  footh  the  populace,  might  fupprefs  the  truth  ; 
he  fent  a  true  account  of  things  in  a  letter  wrote  with  his  own  hand. 

By 
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By  this  method  he  concluded,  that  his  own  fentiments  of  things 
could  not  be  concealed  or  invalidated  by  meflengers  ;  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  would  be  informed  of  the  truth,  and  might  accordingly  adjuft 
their  resolutions.  Thefe  meflengers  therefore  departed  ;  inftru&ed,  to 
deliver  the  letter  which  he  intruded  to  their  care,  and  what  fur¬ 
ther  they  were  to  add  by  word  of  mouth.  Nicias  in  the  mean  time 
kept  within  the  limits  of  his  camp,  more  anxious  to  guard  his  /bat¬ 
tered  forces  from  annoyance,  than  to  plunge  into  fre/h  and  fponta- 
neous  dangers. 

In  the  clofe  of  this  fummer,  Euetion  an  Athenian  general  march-  AinphipoUs; 
ed,  in  conjunction  with  Perdiccas  and  a  large  body  of  Thracians, 
againfl:  Amphipolis  j  yet  could  not  render  himfelf  mafter  of  that 
city.  But  then,  fetting  out  from  Imereum,  he  brought  his  triremes 

about  into  the  Strymon,  and  blocked  it  up  on  the  fide  of  the  river. 

And  here  this  fummer  ended. 

In  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  meflengers  from  Nicias  arrived  at 
Athens,  where  they  gave  fuch  accounts  of  things  as  he  had  charged 
them  to  give,  and  refolved  fuch  queftions  as  were  asked  them. 

They  alfo  delivered  his  letter,  which  the  clerk  of  the  State  flood 
up  and  read  aloud  to  the  Athenians.  The  contents  were  thefe  : 

“Athenians, 

“THE  many  letters  from  time  to  time  received  from  me  have  Le!t,r'  <f 
“  given  you  all  proper  information,  fo  far  as  relates  to  paft  tranfac- 
“  tions.  And  it  is  now  high  time  you  fliould  be  made  acquainted 

“  with  our  prefent  fituation,  that  your  councils  may  be  adjufled  in  a 
“  proper  manner. 

“  After  therefore  we  had  defeated  in  feveral  engagements  the  Sy- 
“  racufans,  againfl  whom  you  fent  us  out  j  and,  when  we  had 
“  thrown  up  thofe  works  before  their  city,  within  which  wc  arc  this 
“  moment  lying  ;  Gylippus  the  Lacedamionian  came  upon  us  at  the 

and  augmented  by 

S  f  2  “  the 


“  head  of  an  army  brought  from  Peloponnefus, 
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{  the  troops  of  fome  Sicilian  States.  In  the  firft  battle  he  is  routed 
‘  by  us ;  but  in  the  laft,  preiTed  hard  by  their  numerous  cavalry  and 

c  darters,  we  have  been  forced  to  retire  within  our  intrenchments. 
‘  Being  therefore  obliged  by  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  enemy  to 

*  difeontinue  our  circumvallation,  we  are  this  moment  lying  upon 
£  the  defenlive.  Nor  indeed  are  we  able  to  draw  out  our  whole  force 

*  for  adtion,  as  detachments  of  our  heavy-armed  are  remotely  em- 
c  ployed  in  the  guard  of  our  works.  They  have  further  run  up  a 
‘  fingle  wall  to  cut  our  lines ;  fo  that  there  remains  no  longer  a  pof- 
‘  fibility  for  us  to  compleat  the  circumvallation,  unlefs,  reinforced 

*  by  a  numerous  body  of  troops,  we  are  enabled  to  affault  and  de- 
‘  moliflh  the  counterwork.  And  in  confequence  of  this,  we,  who 
‘  defigned  to  befiege  others,  may  with  much  more  propriety  be  faid 

*  to  lufter  a  fiege  ourfelves,  at  lead  by  land.  For  we  dare  not  make 
‘  any  diftant  excurfions  into  the  adjacent  country  for  fear  of  the 
‘  horfe. 

“  What  is  more  ;  they  have  fent  embaffadors  to  Peloponnefus,  to 
‘  folicit  reinforcements.  Gylippus  alfo  is  making  the  tour  of  the 
‘  Sicilian  States,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  fuch  as 
‘  are  at  prefent  neutral,  and  to  prevail  with  the  reft  to  intruft  their 
‘  additional  levies  for  the  fcrvice  both  of  land  and  fea  under  his  com- 
‘  mand.  And,  according  to  my  prefent  intelligence,  they  are  fully 
‘  bent  to  attack  at  one  and  the  fame  time  our  intrenchments  with 

'  their  land-torces  by  land,  and  with  their  fhips  by  fca.  And,  tho’ 
I  fay  by  Sea,  let  not  the  found  be  too  terrible  in  your  ears.  For 
‘  they  know  very  well  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  navy  }  which,  tho’  at 
c  firft  a  moft  compleat  equipment  for  the  clcannefs  of  the  fhips  and 
‘  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  feamen,  yet,  at  prefent  hath  fcarce  a 

‘  fhip  which  is  not  leak^,»  fo  long  have  they  been  neceflitated  to 
‘  keep  the  fea,  whilft  their  hands  have  daily  been  mouldering  away 
‘  For,  in  fadt,  we  have  no  opportunity  to  lay  them  dry  and  careen 
“  them  j  as  we  are  under  continual  apprehenfions  of  being  attacked 
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“  by  the  /hips  of  the  enemy,  equal  nay  fuperior  in  number  to  our 
“  own.  That  they  will  attempt  it,  we  have  moil  certain  grounds 
“  to  believe  ;  but,  the  feafons  of  doing  it  are  intirely  in  their  own 
“  option  ;  which  alfo  enables  them  to  preferve  their  vefiels  ever  fit 
H  for  fervice,  as  they  are  not  necefiitated  to  be  continually  in  aftion 
“  to  ffrike  an  awe  into  others.  Nay,  we  ihould  hardly  be  able  to  do 
“  the  like ;  tho’  tire  number  of  our  flopping  was  much  larger  than 
“  it  is  ;  or,  tho’  we  were  exempted  from  the  nccefiity  we  now 
“  lie  under  of  keeping  guard  with  diem  all.  For,  in  cafe  we  make 
“  the  leafl:  abatement  of  our  vigilance,  we  ihould  be  diftrefled  for 
“  want  of  neceflaries  ;  which  even  now  we  fetch  in  with  difficulty 
"  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  enemy.  To  this  muft  be  aferibed  the 
“  great  wafte  of  our  feamen,  which  hath  already  been  made  ;  and, 
“  whofe  number  leflens  from  day  to  day;  fince,  obliged  to  fetch  in 
tc  wood  and  water  and  forage  from  remote  places,  they  are  inter- 
<c  cepted  by  the  enemy’s  horfe.  Even  our  fervants,  who  have  no- 
“  thing  to  dread  from  our  ruinated  condition,  defert  us  daily.  And 
“  fuch  foreigners,  as  wrere  forced  on  board  our  fleet,  depart  with  im- 
“  punity  to  their  own  cities ;  whilft  others,  who  were  allured  to  the 
tc  fervice  by  the  greatnefs  of  our  pay,  and  imagined  they  were  ra- 
“  ther  come  to  plunder  than  to  fight ;  when,  contrary  to  their  hopes, 
“  they  behold  the  enemy  poflefled  of  a  numerous  fleet,  and  making 
“  a  brave  refiftance  in  every  quarter ;  fome  catch  at  the  leafl  pretext 
“  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  and  others  make  fliift  to  fculk  away  — 
“  never  again  to  be  retrieved  in  fo  wide  a  country  as  Sicily.  Nay, 
“  fome  of  thofe,  who  having  attended  us  hither  from  Athens,  and 
“  fince  prevailed  with  the  captains  of  triremes  to  accept  of  the  fer- 
“  vice  of  Hyrcanian  flaves  in  redemption  of  their  own,  have  by  this 
“  means  fubverted  our  naval  difcipline. 

“  I  am  writing  to  men  wcll-inlightcned  in  naval  affairs  and  per- 
(t  fedlly  convinced,  that  the  flower  of  an  equipment  is  but  of  fliort 
“  duration ;  and,  how  few  of  thofe  on  board  are  skilled  at  fleering 

“  the 
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the  veflei,  or  managing  the  oar.  But  what  gives  me  moft  acute 
vexation  is  this  —  that,  tho’  commander  in  chief,  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe  diforders  3  fince  your  tempers,  Athe¬ 
nians,  are  hard  to  be  managed  3  and  am  quite  at  a  lofs,  from 
whence  to  repair  the  wafle  that  hath  been  made  of  our  feamen. 
The  enemy  have  abundant  refources  every  where  at  hand,  whereas 

neceflity  points  out  only  one  to  us  —  that  place,  from  whence  we 
had  who  now  remain,  and  who  are  for  ever  loft.  For  Naxus  and 
Catana,  the  cities  which  ftill  perfcvere  in  our  alliance,  are  unable 
to  recruit  us.  And  iliould  the  enemy  get  one  circumftance  more 
to  take  a  turn  in  their  favour,  that  the  towns  of  Italy,  which  at 
prefent  fupply  us  with  food,  deterred  by  the  difcovery  of  our  low 
condition  and  the  non-appearance  of  a  reinforcement  from  Athens, 
go  over  to  the  Syracufans  3  the  war  will  be  finifhed  to  their  hands 
without  cofting  them  a  blow,  and  we  (hall  be  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy. 

“  I  could  have  fent  you  much  more  pleafing  accounts  of  things  3 
but  none,  fo  proper  to  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  pofture  of  your 
affairs  here  3  and  fucli,  as  you  ought  to  have,  before  you  proceed 
to  deliberate  upon  them.  And  at  the  fame  time,  as  I  am  by  no 
means  a  ftranger  to  Athenian  tempers,  fince  I  know  you  to  be  fond 
of  hearing  what  will  give  you  pleafure,  but  are  afterwards  inflamed 
with  anger  if  any  article  in  event  drops  fhort  of  your  expectation  3 
I  thought  it  highly  concerned  my  own  fafety,  to  tell  you  nothing 
but  the  truth.  And  let  me  here  conjure  you,  to  entertain  no  re- 
fentment  againft  either  the  private  foldicrs  or  commanders  3  fince, 
in  labouring  thofe  points,  which  were  the  principal  ends  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  they  have  fully  done  their  duty. 

“  But,  fince  all  Sicily  is  in  arms  againft  us  3  and,  fince  our  ene¬ 
mies  expeCt  a  reinforcement  from  Peloponnefus  3  refolve  without 
lofs  of  time,  that,  as  your  forces  are  not  fufficient  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  play,  they  mud  either  be  recalled,  or  be  reinforced 

“  with 
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“  with  a  body  not  inferior  to  the  firft  equipment,  with  both  a  land 

“  and  a  naval  force,  and  a  large  pecuniary  fupply.  For  inyfelf,  I 
“  muft  infift,  that  a  fucceffor  be  fent  me  ;  lince  I  am  quite  difabled 
“  by  a  nephritic  diforder  from  continuing  in  the  command.  And  I 
“  think  I  have  juft  title  to  expebt  my  dilmiftion  from  you  ;  ftnce,  in 
“  the  vigor  of  my  life,  I  have  been  intrufted  by  you  with  fevcral 
tc  commands,  in  which  I  did  you  fome  fignal  fervices. 

“  Whatever  you  determine,  put  it  in  execution  on  the  firft  ap- 
“  proach  of  fpring  ;  and,  above  all  things,  keep  clear  of  delays. 

“  For  the  ready  fupplies,  given  the  enemy  in  Sicily,  will  foon  enable 
“  them  to  abt ;  and  thofe  expedfed  from  Peloponnefus,  tho’  they  muft 
“  be  longer  in  coming  up,  yet  depend  upon  if,  that  unlefs  you  exert 
“  your  utmoft  vigilance,  fome  of  them  will  fteal  hither  as  be- 
“  fore  through  all  your  guards,  and  fome  will  infallibly  be  here  be- 
“  fore  you.” 

Such  were  the  advices  brought  them  by  the  Tetter  of  Nicias.  The  A  reinforce- 
Athenians  however,  when  they  had  heard  it  read,  would  not  fo  crJir‘J 
far  comply  with  the  requeft  of  Nicias  as  to  give  him  his  difmifiion ; 
but,  that  afflidted  as  he  was  in  body  the  whole  burden  of  affairs 
might  not  lie  too  heavily  upon  him,  they  appointed  two  perfons 
already  in  Sicily,  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  to  aflift  him  in  the 
command,  ’till  thofe,  who  by  the  public  vote  fhould  be  joined  with 
him  in  the  commiffion,  can  arrive.  They  alfo  decreed  him  a  rein¬ 
forcement,  confifting  both  of  a  land  and  naval  force,  to  be  levied 
amongft  the  Athenians  upon  the  roll  and  their  dependents ;  and  for 
collegues  to  ftiare  in  the  command,  Demofthenes  the  fon  of  Alcif- 
thenes  and  Eurymedon  the  fon  of  Thucles.  Eurymedon,  by  order, 
began  his  paffage  for  Sicily  about  the  winter-folftice,  at  the  head  of 
ten  fail  of  fhips  and  with  a  fupply  of  *  twenty  talents  of  filver  j  im-  *  3sr-  /, 
powered  further,  to  affure  them,  that  “  a  large  reinforcement  will  Surl,’:z- 
“  foon  come  up,  as  the  State  had  ferioufiy  interefted  itfelf  in  their 

“  welfare.” 
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<c  welfare.”  Demofthenes  ftayed  behind  to  forward  the  equipment  j 
and  was  intended  to  fet  out  on  the  firft  approach  of  fpring.  He 
was  bufied,  in  affembling  together  their  contingents  from  the  de- 
pendent  States ,  and  in  levying  amongft  them  both  money,  and  {hip¬ 
ping,  and  foldicrs. 

The  Athenians  further  fend  out  twenty  fail  to  cruize  on  the  coafts 
of  Peloponnefus,  and  to  take  care  that  no  one  pafled  over  from  Co¬ 
rinth  and  Peloponnefus  into  Sicily.  For  the  Corinthians,  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  embafladors,  and  the  advice  they  brought,  that  “  the 
<c  face  of  affairs  was  much  altered  for  the  better  ■”  priding  themfelves 
in  the  reflexion,  that  their  former  equipment  had  arrived  in  time  to 
contribute  to  this  turn,  became  now  more  alert  than  ever ;  and  got 
tranfports  in  readinefs  to  carry  over  a  body  of  their  own  heavy-armed 
into  Sicily,  whilfl  the  Lacedaemonians  were  intent  on  doing  the  fame 
from  other  parts  of  Peloponnefus.  The  Corinthians,  further,  man¬ 
ned  out  five  and  twenty  fail ;  deflgning  to  hazard  an  engagement 
with  the  guard-fhips  Rationed  at  Naupadtus,  or  to  difable  the  Athe¬ 
nians  who  lay  there  from  giving  their  tranfports  the  leaft  moleffation, 
by  keeping  their  own  triremes  ready  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  in  the 
very  face  of  that  fquadron. 

The  Lacedaemonians  alfo  were  preparing  for  an  invafion  of  Attica, 
in  purfuance  of  a  former  refolution,  and  in  compliance  further  with 
the  prefling  inftances  of  both  Syracufans  and  Corinthians.  They  had 
no  fooner  heard  of  the  reinforcement  intended  to  be  fent  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  Sicily,  than  by  making  a  diverfion  they  defigned  to  flop  its 
execution.  Alcibiades  alfo  continued  warmly  importuning  them  to 
execute  his  plan  of  fortifying  Decelea,  and  to  proceed  briskly  with 
the  war.  But  the  motives,  which  at  this  prefent  juncture  animated 
the  Lacedaemonians  moft,  were,  that  the  Athenians,  if  engaged  in  a 
double  war  both  againft  themfelves  and  againft  the  Sicilians,  mnft 
become  a  much  more  expeditious  conqueft ;  and  further,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  the  firft  aggrefiors  in  violating  treaties.  In  the  former 
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war,  they  were  well  convinced,  the  firfl:  offence  was  chargeable  on 
their  own  heads ;  becaufe  the  Thebans  had  furprifed  Plataea,  whilft 
treaties  were  in  fadt  fubfifting.  Nay,  contrary  to  an  exprefs  ftipu- 
lation  in  a  preceeding  treaty,  that arms  fhould  never  be  taken  up 
“  againfl  the  party  which  was  willing  to  abide  by  a  judicial  deter- 
“  mination,”  they  themfelves  had  refilled  to  fubmit  to  a  trial,  tho' 
claimed  by  the  Athenians.  To  a  condudt  fo  ungenerous  they  con¬ 
cluded  that  their  ill  fuccefs  in  the  war  ought  fairly  to  be  imputed  ; 
and  refledted  with  felf-accufations,  not  only  on  the  calamity  they  had 
fuffered  at  Pylus,  but  on  all  their  other  Ioffes  in  every  quarter  of  the 
war.  But  now,  fince  the  Athenians  with  an  equipment  of  thirty 
fail  had  committed  devaflations  at  Epidaurus,  at  Prafias,  and  at  other 
places ;  and  continued  to  infefl:  their  dominions  by  robberies  from 
Pylus ;  nay,  as  often  as  difputes  had  intervened  about  the  intent  of 
articles  in  the  laft  treaty,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  appealed  to 
a  judicial  determination,  the  others  had  haughtily  refufed  it ;  —  con¬ 
cluding  hence,  that  the  Athenians  were  become  as  guilty  aggreffors 
now  as  themfelves  had  been  on  the  former  occafion  ;  with  chearful 
prefages  of  fuccefs,  they  determined  for  war.  In  order  to  it,  they 
demanded  this  winter  from  their  allies  their  contingents  of  iron, 
and  got  all  the  needful  materials  in  readinefs  to  execute  their  plan  of 
fortification.  Refolved  at  the  fame  time  to  tranfport  an  aid  to  Sicily 
in  veffels  of  burden,  they  began  to  levy  it  at  home,  and  exadted  the 
quotas  of  augmentation  from  their  confederates.  And  thus  the 
winter  ended  ;  and  the  eighteenth  year  of  this  war,  of  which  Thu¬ 
cydides  hath  compiled  the  hiftory,  came  alfo  to  an  end. 

YEAR  XIX. 

The  following  fpring  nofooner  approached,  than  at  an  earlier  date  <jirv{ 

than  on  any  former  occafion  the  Lacedasmonians  and  allies  invaded  ,  4'?-  , 

*  -  1*1% % 

Attica  j  and  Agis,  the  fon  of  Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lacda>  rJ. 
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country,  particularly  the  plains ;  and  this  being  done,  having  allotted 
out  the  work  in  portions  to  the  feveral  States,  they  fet  out  about  forti- 
*  About  t-v-tht  fying  Decelea.  Now  Decelea  is  diftant  at  moft  but  *  one  hundred  and 

twenty  ftadia  from  the  city  of  Athens,  and  lies  at  the  fame  diftance 
or  very  little  more  from  Bceotia.  But  in  the  plain,  and  on  the  fineft 
fpot  of  ground,  from  whence  efte&ually  to  annoy  them,  was  their 
fortrefs  raifed  ;  and  might  be  feen  from  the  very  walls  of  Athens. 
More  form  In  this  manner  the  Peloponnefians  and  allies  ere&ed  a  fortrefs  with- 
fnt  to  Sicily.  *n  Attica  itfelf.  whilft,  in  the  fame  portion  of  time,  their  friends  in 

Peloponnefus  embarked  a  body  of  heavy-armed  on  board  their  trans¬ 
ports,  and  fent  them  off  for  Sicily.  For  this  fervice  the  Lacedre- 
monians  picked  out  from  the  very  belt  of  the  Helots  and  of  thofe 
citizens  of  Sparta  who  were  newly  enfranchifed,  from  both  together 


fix  hundred  heavy-armed ;  and  appointed 
command  them.  And  the  Boeotians  fent  tl 
commanded  by  Xeno  and  Nicon  of  T. 

Thefe  were  jirji  embarked  at 


Spartan 


Hegefander 


Thefpis.  Thefe  were 
thence  put  out  to  fea. 

Soon  after  thefe,  the  Corinthians  fent  away  five  hundred  heavy¬ 
armed  ;  fome,  from  Corinth  itfelf  j  others,  hired  from  the  Arcadians  3 • 
and  appointed  Alexarchus  a  Corinthian  to  command  them.  The  Si- 
cyonians  alfo  fent  two  hundred  heavy-armed  along  with  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  and  at  their  head  Sargeus  a  Sicyonian. 

But  the  five  and  twenty  fail  of  Corinthians,  which  lanched  out  to 
fea  in  the  depth  of  winter,  lay  ranged  in  an  oppofite  fiation  to  the 
twenty  Attic  at  Naupa&us,  to  give  leifure  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
heavy-armed  on  board  the  tranfports  from  Peloponnefus.  On  this 
account,  principally,  they  were  manned  and  fitted  out  to  fea  j  that 
they  might  divert  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  from  the  tranfport- 
fleet  that  was  now  putting  out,  and  fallen  it  wholly  upon  the  hofiilc 
appearance  of  thefe  triremes. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians,  even  during  the  fortifications  in  Athenian/™- 
hand  at  Deceiea.  and  at  the  earlicft  approach  of  fpring,  fent  out  thirty  ceedtKgs' 
fail  to  cruize  on  the  coafts  of  Peloponnefu  s,  under  the  command  of 
Charicles  the  fon  of  Apollodorus.  His  inftrudions  were  further,  to 
touch  at  Argos,  and  to  fummon  them,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty 
of  Alliance,  to  embark  a  body  of  heavy-armed  on  board  the  fleet. 

Demofthenes  alfo,  according  to  promife,  they  fent  away  for  Demofthenes 
Sicily,  with  a  numerous  fleet,  confif  ing  of  fixty  flips  of  Athens  and 
five  of  Chios,  on  board  of  which  were  twelve  hundred  enrolled 
Athenians,  and  as  large  a  number  of  iflanders  as  with  the  utmoft  in- 
duftry  they  had  been  able  to  draw  together.  They  had  alfo  amafed, 
from  their  other  confederates  fubjed  to  Athens,  all  manner  of  fupplies 
they  were  able  to  furnifi  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour.  Eut 
Demofthenes  was  further  inftruded,  to  fail  at  firft  in  company  with 
Charicles,  and  aflill  him  in  the  cruize  on  the  coafts  of  Laconia.  De¬ 
mofthenes  therefore,  having  food  over  to  Asgina,  continued  there ; 
till  the  remainder  of  his  force,  which  was  yet  behind,  had  compleatly 
joined  him,  and  Charicles  had  taken  on  board  the  Argive  auxiliaries. 

About  the  fame  time  in  this  fpring,  Gylippus  alfo  returned  to  G>']Tfu:- 
Syracufe,  at  the  head  of  as  large  a  force  as  he  had  been  able  to  colled: 
from  the  feveral  States,  with  whom  his  perfuafions  had  been  eftcdual : 


and,  having  convened  the  Syracufans,  he  told  them  that 


<c  they 


‘  ought  to  man  out  as  large  a  number  of  flipping  as  they  poflibly 
c  could,  and  try  their  fortune  in  a  naval  engagement :  fuch  a  ftep, 
he  had  reafon  to  hope,  might  be  attended  with  confequcncts 
which  would  amply  compenfate  the  danger,  and  invigorate  the 


(( 


cc 
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Thefe  inftances  of  Gylippus  were  well  feconded  by  Hermocratcs, 
who  took  uncommon  pains  to  encourage  his  countrymen  to  attack 
the  Athenians  by  fea.  — -  “  The  latter  he  told  them,  were  far  from 
“  enjoying  their  naval  skill  as  an  hereditary  right,  or  a  privilege  from 
“  time  immemorial  excluiively  their  own  :  In  fad  they  were  hy 
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*e  nature  landmen  much  more  than  the  Syracufans  j  and  neceflity 
“  alone,  in  the  Medifh  invafion,  had  forced  them  to  try  their  fortune 
“  at  fea  :  By  enterprifing  men,  as  the  Athenians  were,  fuch  as  were 
“  moft  daring  in  oppofing  them,  muft  needs  be  regarded  as  the  moft 
“  formidable  enemies.  True  —  they  had  been  ufed  to  intimidate 
”  their  neighbours,  not  by  a  real  fuperiority  of  ftrength  but  by  their 
“  daring  enterprifing  genius ;  and  now,  by  the  fame  methods,  then* - 
“  fches  might  become  formidable  even  to  Athenians.”  He  affured 
them,  “  for  his  own  part  he  was  perfectly  convinced,  that  the  Syra- 
*'  cufans,  if  by  an  effort  of  bold  refolution  they  would  on  a  fudden 
“  attack  the  Athenian  fleet,  might  reap  more  benefit  from  the  terror 
“  which  fuch  a  flep  would  ftrike  upon  the  foe,  than  cojild  accrue  to 
“  the  Athenians  from  their  fuperior  fkill  when  compared  with  Syra- 
“  cufan  inexperience.”  He  preffed  them  therefore  “  to  try  their 
“  fortune  by  fea,  and  to  bid  adieu  to  fear.” 

Thus  animated  by  Gylippus,  and  by  Hermocrates,  and  by  others, 
the  Syracufans  were  eagerly  bent  on  adtion  by  fea,  and  manned  out 

their  fleet.  And  when  the  whole  was  ready  for  fervice,  Gylippus, 
by  favour  of  the  night,  at  the  head  of  his  land-army  marched  down 

to  the  forts  at  Plemmyrium,  intending  to  affault  them  on  the  land- 
fide.  The  triremes  of  the  Syracufans  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time,  as 
had  been  concerted  beforehand,  to  the  number  of  thirty-five,  are 
failing  up  out  of  the  great  harbour ;  whilft  forty-five  were  going 
about  out  of  the  leffer  harbour  where  their  dock  lay.  The  latter 
went  round,  defigning  to  compleat  their  junction  with  the  other 
fquadron;  and  then  in  a  body  to  ftand  againft  Plemmyrium,  that 
the  Athenians  on  both  fides  might  be  thrown  into  confufion.  The 
Athenians  loft  no  time,  but  inftantly  manned  out  fixty  veffels.  With 
twenty-five  of  the  number  they  engaged  the  thirty-five  Syracufan  in 
the  great  harbour  j  with  the  reft  they  went  to  meet  the  other  fqua¬ 
dron,  that  was  coming  about  from  the  dock.  A  fmart  engagement 

immediately  enfued  in  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour.  The 

difpute 
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difpute  was  a  long  time  obftinately  maintained  j  one  Tide  exerting 
themfelves  to  clear  the  pafTage,  but  the  other  to  obrtruft  it. 

In  the  meantime  Gylippus-— as  the  Athenians  ported  atPlemmy- 
rium  had  flocked  down  to  the  fea-flde,  and  with  their  utmoft  atten¬ 
tion  were  looking  at  the  battle  on  the  water  —  Gylippus  feizeth  the 
opportunity  ;  and,  no  fooner  had  the  morning  dawned,  than  to  the 

great  furprife  of  the  enemy  he  attacks  the  forts.  He  flrft  makes  him- 
felf  mafter  of  the  largeft  of  the  three,  and  afterwards  carries  the  two 
lefler,  the  defendants  of  which,  feeing  the  largert  fo  eaflly  taken, 
had  abandoned  their  ports.  Nay,  on  the  furprifhl  of  the  firrt,  thofe 
who  had  manned  it,  throwing  themfelves  on  board  the  boats  and  a 
tranfport  that  lay  at  hand,  found  no  fmall  difficulty  in  getting  away  to 
the  camp.  For,  as  the  Syracu fans. had  now  the  better  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  with  their  fquadron  in  the  great  harbour,  they  detached  one  of 
their  nimbleft  triremes  to  purfue  the  fliers.  But  at  the  time  the 
other  two  forts  were  carried,  the  Syracufans  were  plainly  vanquifhed, 
which  gave  them  who  abandoned  the  laft  an  opportunity  to  fail  away 
without  obftrudtion.  For  that  Syracufan  fquadron,  that  was  engaged 
before  the  harbour’s  mouth,  having  forced  their  way  through  the 
Athenian  fleet,  by  failing  forwards  in  a  diforderly  manner  and  conti¬ 
nually  running  foul  one  upon  another  gave  the  Athenians  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  regain  the  day.  For  this  fquadron  they  foon  routed,  and 
afterwards  that  within  the  harbour  by  which  they  had  been  van¬ 
quifhed.  They  alfo  funk  eleven  flhips  of  the  enemy,  and  made  a 
flaughter  of  all  their  crews,  thofe  of  three  fhips  excepted,  to  whom 
they  granted  quarter ;  and  all  this,  with  the  lofs  only  of  three  flhips 
on  their  own  fide.  Having  afterwards  drawn  afhore  the  flhatters  of 
the  Syracufan  fleet,  and  piled  them  into  a  trophy  on  the  little  ifle 
before  Plemmyrium,  they  retired  to  their  main  incampment. 

Thus  unfuccefsful  were  the  Syracufans  in  their  naval  engagement. 
They  had  carried  however  the  forts  at  Plemmyrium  ;  and,  to  figna- 
lize  each  of  their  acquifitions,  they  eredted  three  feveral  trophies. 

One 
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One  alio  of  the  two  forts  that  were  taken  laft  they  levelled  with  the 
ground  ;  but  the  other  two  they  repaired,  and  garrifoned. 

In  this  farprifal  of  the  forts  many  were  fain,  and  many  were  made 

# 

prifoners,  and  a  great  flock  of  wealth  repofited  there  became  the 
prize  of  the  enemy.  For  as  the  Athenians  had  made  ufe  of  thefe 
forts  by  way  of  magazine,  much  wealth  belonging  to  merchants  and 
corn  in  abundance  were  found  within,  much  alfo  of  the  flores  be¬ 
longing  to  the  captains  of  the  flips  of  war  ;  inafmuch  as  forty  mails 
for  triremes  and  other  materials  of  refitment  had  been  laid  up  there, 
and  three  triremes  were  hauled  afiiore  to  be  careened.  Nay,  this  fur- 
prifal  of  Plemmyrium  was  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  greatefl  fource 
of  all  the  diflrefs  which  the  Athenian  army  fullered  in  the  fequel. 
For  no  longer  was  the  fea  open  to  them  for  the  fecure  importation  of 
neceffary  fupplies.  From  this  time  the  Syracufans  ruflied  upon  them 
from  thence,  and  awed  all  their-  motions.  The  convoys  could  no 
more  get  in  without  fighting  their  way  :  Befides  that,  in  all  other 
refpedls,  it  flruck  a  great  conflernation,  and  even  a  dejedtion  of  mind 

amongfl  the  troops. 

The  next  flep  taken  by  the  Syracufans  was,  to  fend  out  to  fea  a 
fquadron  of  twelve  fliips,  under  the  command  of  Agatharchus  a  Syra¬ 
cufan.  One  of  thefe  flips  was  to  proceed  to  Peloponnefus  and  land 
an  embafy  there,  which  had  infrudlions  cc  to  notify  the  prefent 

“  hopeful  port ure  of  affairs,  and  to  prefs  a  profecution  of  the  war  in 
“  Greece  with  all  poflible  vigour.”  The  other  eleven  food  over  to 
the  Italian  coaf,  having  received  intelligence  that  a  number  of 
t mall  vcflfels  laden  with  fores  for  the  Athenians  were  coming  up. 
They  intercepted  and  intirely  def  royed  mo  ft  of  thefe ;  and  the 
timber  on  board  them,  which  was  ready  wrought  for  the  Athenians 
to  frame  together  into  flips,  they  burnt  to  afies  on  the  fiore  of  Cau- 
lonia.  This  done,  they  food  away  for  Locri ;  and  whilft  they  lay 
in  that  road,  one  of  the  tranfports  from  Peloponnefus,  having  on 
board  the  heavy-armed  from  Thefpire,  came  in.  The  Syracufans 

removed 
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removed  thefe  heavy-armed  into  their  own  fhips,  and  returned  with 
them  to  Syracufe. 

The  Athenians  with  twenty  fail  were  Rationed  at  Megara,  in  order 
to  intercept  their  return  ;  where  one  fhip  alone  with  all  the  crew  fell 
into  their  hands.  They  were  not  able  to  come  up  with  the  reft  ; 

fince,  eluding  all  purfuit,  they  recover  with  fecurity  their  own 
harbours. 


There  happened  alfo  a  skirmifh  in  the  harbour  of  Syracufe  about  Cutting  up  5/ 
the  piles,  which  the  Syracufans  had  drove  down  in  the  fea  before  *h'  ^e’’ 
their  old  docks  that  their  veftels  might  ride  in  fafety  behind  them,  the 
Athenians  be  unable  to  ftand  in  amongft  them,  and  do  any  damage 
to  their  flipping.  Clofe  up  to  thofe  piles  the  Athenians  had  towed 
a  raft  of  prodigious  iize,  on  which  turrets  and  parapets  to  cover  the 
defendants  were  ereded,  whilft:  others  in  long  boats  were  faftening 
cables  round  the  piles,  and  by  the  help  of  a  machine  convenient  for 
the  purpofe  craning  them  up  ;  and  fuch  as  they  broke  a  fet  of  di¬ 
vers  fawed  off  clofe  at  the  bottom.  The  Syracufans  in  the  mean 
time  were  pouring  their  miflive  weapons  upon  them  from  the  docks, 
which  were  plentifully  returned  by  thofe  ported  on  the  raft.  In 
fhort,  the  Athenians  plucked  up  moff  of  the  piles.  But  one  part  of 
the  ftaccade  was  exceeding  difficult  to  be  demolifhed,  as  it  lay  out  of 
fight.  For  they  had  driven  down  fome  of  the  piles  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  their  heads  emerged  not  above  the  furface  of  the  water. 

This  render’d  all  accels  exceeding  dangerous,  fince  ignorant  where 
they  lay,  a  pilot  would  be  apt  to  bulge  his  veftel  as  it  were  upon  a 
fhelve.  But  even  thefe  the  divers  for  a  pecuniary  reward  fearched 
out  and  fawed  away.  And  yet,  as  faff  as  this  was  done,  the  Syra¬ 
cufans  drove  down  a  frefti  fet  of  piles.  The  contrivances  both  of 
annoyance  and  prevention  were  ftrenuoufly  exerted  on  both  tides,  as 
might  juftly  be  expeded  from  two  hoffile  bodies  ported  fo  near  one 

another  }  the  fkirmiftiings  were  often  renewed  ;  and  every  artifice  of 
war  was  fucceffively  pradifed,. 


Tire 
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The  Syracufans  further  had  difpatched  embafiies,  compofed  of 
Corinthians  and  Lacedasmonians  and  Ambraciots,  to  the  cities  of  Si¬ 
cily,  “  to  notify  the  furprifal  of  Plemmyrium,  and  to  give  a  juft 
“  reprefentation  of  the  naval  engagement  in  which  they  had  been 
“  defeated  not  fo  much  by  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy  as  by  their 
“  own  confufion  —  in  other  refpe&s,  to  allure  them  that  their  hopes 
“  of  fuccefs  were  high ;  and  that  they  firmly  depended  on  receiving 
“  foon  an  aid  from  them  compofed  both  of  a  land  and  naval  force ; 
tc  fince  the  Athenians  were  alfo  in  expedition  of  a  reinforcement 
“  from  Athens,  the  approach  of  which  would  their  friends  antici- 
<{  pate,  the  Athenians  at  prefent  there  muft  be  totally  deftroyed,  and 
c<  the  war  brought  at  once  to  an  end.”  Such  fchemes  were  now  in 
agitation  in  Sicily. 

But  Demofthenes,  when  he  had  afiembled  the  whole  of  the  arma¬ 
ment,  with  which  he  was  to  pafs  over  to  the  relief  of  thofe  in  Si¬ 
cily  ;  weighing  from  Angina,  and  (landing  over  to  Peloponnefus,  he 
compleats  his  jundion  with  Charicles  and  the  fquadron  of  thirty  fail 
of  Athenians  under  his  command.  And,  as  a  body  of  heavy¬ 
armed  had  been  taken  on  board  the  latter  from  Argos,  they  fleered 
together  for  the  coaft  of  Laconia.  And  here  firft  they  ravaged  in 
part  Epidaurus-Limera  and,  proceeding  from  thence  to  that  part  of 
Laconia,  which  lies  over-againft  Cythera,  and  where  Hands  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  having  ravaged  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  they 
inclofed  and  fortified  a  neck  of  land,  which  might  ferve  as  a  recepta¬ 
cle  to  fuch  of  the  Helots  as  deferted  the  Lacedemonians ;  from  thence, 
banditti-like,  as  was  done  from  Pylus,  to  infeft  the  country.  This 
convenient  fpot  was  no  fooner  taken  in,  than  Demofthenes  flood 
away  for  Corcyra ;  that  he  might  take  on  board  the  auxiliaries  there, 
and  make  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Sicily.  But  Charicles  flayed  till  he 
had  put  the  place  into  a  ftate  of  fecure  defence  and  fixed  a  garrifon  in 
it.  This  being  done,  he  carried  back  his  fquadron  of  thirty  fail  to 
Athens ;  and  the  Argives  at  the  fame  time  received  their  difmiflion. 

This 
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This  fummer  there  arrived  at  Athens  thirteen  hundred  Thracian  Sttal,^(^ir,g 
targeteers,  of  thofe  called  Machcerophori ,  and  who  are  originally 
Dians.  This  body  was  intended  to  have  been  fent  with  Demofthe- 
nes  into  Sicily  ;  but,  as  they  arrived  not  ’till  after  his  departure,  the 
Athenians  had  refolved  to  fend  them  back  again  to  their  own  homes 
in  Thrace.  To  retain  them  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  war  waged 
againft  them  from  Decelea,  they  thought,  would  plunge  them  in  too 
large  an  expence,  fince  the  pay  of  every  foldier  was  a  *  drachma*  7<f  *. 
a  day.  For  now,  fince  Decelea,  which  had  been  fortified  this  fpring 
by  the  joint-labours  of  the  whole  united  army,  continued  to  be 
garrifoned  by  detachments  from  the  feveral  States,  which  at  certain 
intervals  of  time  relieved  one  another  in  a  regular  fucceftion  ;  it  gave 
terrible  annoyance  to  tht  Athenians,  and  caufed  amongft  them  luch 
havoc  of  their  effects,  and  fuch  a  deftruftion  of  their  men,  as  threw 
them  into  great  diflrefs.  All  preceding  incurfions  of  the  enemy, 
having  been  only  tranfient,  had  left  them  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  their  lands  for  the  reft  of  the  year  j  but  now,  as  they  awed  the 
country  by  one  continued  blockade,  and  as  by  intervals  they  received 
confiderable  augmentations  to  enable  them  to  give  greater  annoyance ; 
as  even  the  regular  garrifon  was  periodically  obliged  to  fcour  the 
country,  and  plunder  for  their  own  fubfiftence  j  and,  as  Agis  king  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  with  the  utmoft  diligence  profecuted  the 
war,  in  perfon  directed  all  the  operations  —  the  Athenians  were  forely 
prefled.  For,  they  were  debarred  the  whole  produce  of  their  own 
lands  ;  more  than  twenty  thoufand  of  their  flaves  had  deferted  to  the 
enemy,  and  a  large  part  of  thefe  were  mechanics  of  the  city.  Their 
whole  flock  of  fheep  and  labouring  cattle  was  loft  beyond  retrieve. 

Their  horfes — as  the  horfemen  were  obliged  every  day  to  mount ; 

either  to  ride  towards  Decelea,  to  awe  the  excurfions  of  that  garri¬ 
fon  ;  or,  to  guard  fome  important  pofts  in  the  country ;  —  their 

horfes  were  either  lamed,  by  running  inceflantly  over  hard  or  rugged 

ground  ;  or,  by  wounds  were  difabled  for  fervice.  The  conftant 
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fupplies  of  provifions  for  the  city,  which  ufed  to  be  fetched  from  Eu¬ 
boea  to  Oropus  and  to  be  brought  in  from  thence  through  Decelea  as 
the  fhorteft  paffage,  were  now  forced  to  go  round  the  cape  of  Suni- 
um  by  fea,  which  conliderably  enhanced  their  price.  For  want  alfo 
of  all  foreign  commodities  the  city  was  equally  difireffed ;  and  Athens 
was  now  reduced  to  be  merely  a  place  of  arms.  To  keep  guard  on 
the  battlements  by  day,  the  citizens  were  obliged  fucceflively  to  re¬ 
lieve  one  another  ;  but  the  whole  body  of  the  city,  except  the  horfe - 
men,  mounted  guard  by  night.  The  latter,  ever  under  arms  rwithouty 
the  red  on  the  conffont  guard  of  the  city-walls ;  and  this,  for  a  dim¬ 
mer  and  winter  without  any  intermiffion ;  were  reduced  to  a  very  low 
condition.  But  the  point  which  preffed  hardefl  upon  them  was 
having  two  wars  at  once  upon  their  hands.  And  yet,  their  obflinacy 
had  rofe  to  fo  high  a  pitch,  as  had  it  not  been  vifible  to  all  the 
world,  the  bare  mention  of  its  pofiibility  would  have  been  quite  in¬ 
credible.  For  who  would  have  believed,  that  this  people,  fo  clofely 
blocked  up  at  home  by  the  Peloponnefians,  fhould  fcorn  to  give  up 
Sicily  P  nay,  fhould  perfevere  with  unabating  zeal  to  carry  onthefteg© 

of  Syracufe,  a  city  in  no  refpedt  inferior  even  to  Athens  itfelf  ? _ that 

they  fhould  exhibit  fuch  an  aftonifhing  proof  of  their  ftrength  and 
their  courage  to  the  eyes  of  Greece,  where  upon  the  firft  breaking 
out  of  the  war  fome  people  had  imagined,  that  in  cafe  the  Pelopon¬ 
nefians  invaded  Attica,  they  could  not  hold  out  above  one  year  intire 
tho'  others  had  allowed  them  two,  and  others  three,  but  no  body  a 
longer  fpace  ?  —  and,  that  in  the  feventeenth  year  after  the  firfl  inva- 
fion  of  this  kind,  they  fhould  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  and 
when  deeply  gafhed  in  every  part  by  one  war  already  upon  their 
hands,  fhould  wilfully  plunge  into  another  as  formidable  in  all  refpc&s 
as  that  waged  againft  them  from  Peloponncfus  ?  But  now,  when 
befides  what  they  had  fuffered  already,  they  were  terribly  annoyed 
from  Decelea,  and  other  incidents  had  exudted  from  them  very  lar^e 
difburfements,  their  finances  were  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb*  At 

this 
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this  period  therefore,  inflead  of  the  tribute  paid  them  by  their  depen¬ 
dents,  they  exa&ed  a  twentieth  of  the  value  of  all  commodities  im¬ 
ported  and  exported,  which  they  thought  would  replenifh  their 
coffers  fafter  than  the  former  method.  For  their  difburfements  were 
not  as  they  had  been  in  preceding  times,  but  had  been  inflamed  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  fcenes  of  war  had  been  inlarged,  whiifl 
their  annual  revenue  was  conftantly  decreafing. 

Unwilling  therefore,  in  the  prefent  ebb  of  their  treafures,  to  de-  Tragical  event 
fray  the  charge  of  this  body  of  Thracians,  who  came  too  late  for 
Demofthenes,  they  fentthem  back  to  their  own  country  with  all  pof- 
fible  hafle.  DTitrephes  was  the  perfon  pitched  upon  to  conduct  them 
home,  and  was  inftru&ed,  that  “  in  the  paffage  (for  they  were  to 
go  through  the  Euripus)  he  fhould  employ  them,  if  opportunity 
"  offered,  againfl  the  enemy.”  He  landed  therefore  near  Tanagra, 
and  in  a  hurrying  manner  carried  off  a  booty  from  thence, 
the  fhut  of  evening  he  alfo  croffed  the  Euripus  from  Chalcis  of  Eu¬ 
boea,  and  having  landed  his  Thracians  in  Bceotia,  led  them  againfl; 
Mycaleffus.  His  delign  was  not  difeovered  that  night,  tho’  he  halted 

at  the  temple  of  Mercury,  which  is  diftant  from  Mycaleffus  but*  fix-  *  \jorr  f/,. 
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teen  ftadia  at  mold.  But  early  the  next  morning  he  affaulted  this  miLandahaif' 
city,  which  is  of  large  extent.  He  carries  it  on  the  firft  attack,  as 
there  was  no  guard  to  refill  him,  and  the  inhabitants  could  never 
have  imagined,  that  a  maritime  body  would  have  marched  fo  far  into 
the  country  to  make  attempts  upon  them.  The  wall  befldes  was 
weak  j  in  fome  places  it  was  fallen,  and  the  remaining  part  of  it  was 
low  j  and  the  gates  from  too  great  a  confidence  of  fecurity,  had  been 
left  open.  No  fooner  were  the  Thracians  broke  into  Mycaleffus  than 
they  gutted  both  houfes  and  temples.  They  maffucred  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  fhewing  no  regard  to  either  old-age  or  youth,  but  venting  their 
fury  on  all  that  came  in  their  way.  They  butchered  even  the  wo¬ 
men  and  the  children ;  nay,  all  the  labouring  cattle,  and  every  crea¬ 
ture  that  had  life  which  came  before  their  eyes.  For  the  Thracians, 
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when  once  their  fury  is  inflamed,  are  as  infatiable  of  blood,  as  any 
other  the  greateft  favages  in  the  Barbarian  world.  On  this  occafion, 
the  confufion  was  terrible,  and  every  ghaftly  method  of  deftruCtion 
was  exemplified  in  a<ft.  They  even  fell  upon  the  publick  fchool, 
which  was  a  very  large  one,  when  the  youth  of  the  town  were  but 
juft  got  in,  and  hacked  all  the  children  to  pieces.  And  thus,  this 
whole  city  was  involved  in  a  calamity,  a  greater  than  which  no 
city  had  ever  felt  j  nay,  a  calamity  unexpected,  and  dreadful 
indeed  ! 


The  Thebans  had  no  fooner  intelligence  of  it,  than  they  marched 
to  their  afliftance  ;  but  came  not  up  with  the  Thracians,  ‘till  they 
were  retired  to  fome  diftance  from  the  town,  where  they  recovered 
from  them  their  booty  ;  and,  having  put  them  to  flight,  continue  the 
chace  down  to  the  Euripus  and  the  fea,  where  the  veflels  which  had 
brought  them  lay  at  anchor.  Here  they  make  a  flaughter  of  moft  of 
thofe  who  endeavoured  to  get  on  board  but  could  not  fwim,  fince  the 

perfons  left  in  the  veflels,  when  they  faw  what  pafled  on  the  fhore, 
put  them  off  beyond  their  reach.  But  in  the  other  parts  of  the  re¬ 
treat,  the  Thracians  behaved  with  fome  gallantry  againft  the  Theban 
horfe,  which  attacked  them  firft  ;  fince,  fallying  frequently  out  on 
the  purfuers,  and  rallying  again  after  the  difoipline  of  their  country, 
they  made  good  their  retreat ;  and  thus,  few  of  this  body  were  de- 
ftroyed.  A  number  further,  who  flayed  behind  in  the  city  to  plun¬ 
der,  were  found  there  and  put  to  the  fword.  The  whole  number  of 
the  flain,  amongft  this  body  of  thirteen  hundred  Thracians,  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  :  Tho’,  in  return,  they  killed  of  The¬ 
bans  and  others,  who  accompanied  by  way  of  aid,  of  horfe  and 
heavy-armed  together,  about  twenty,  and  Skirphondas  of  Thebes  one 
of  the  Rulers  of  Bceotia  :  The  lives  of  fome  more  Mycaleffians  were 
alfo  loft  in  their  company.  Such  was  the  calamity  which  fell  to  the  un¬ 


happy  lot  of  Mycaleffus  j  and  which,  for  exeefs  of  horror,  is  more  to 

be  deplored  than  any  other  of  the  tragical  events  of  this  war. 

Demofthenes, 
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Demofthenes,  who  after  marking  out  the  fortification  had  flood  Eemoftbtnw. 
away  from  Laconia  to  Corcyra,  furprifing  a  tranfport-veflfel  which 
rode  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Phia  of  the  Elmans,  on  board  of  which 
a  number  of  heavy-armed  Corinthians  were  to  pafs  over  into  Sicily, 
finks  that  vefTel.  But  the  mariners,  having  faved  themfelves  by 
flight,  found  afterwards  another  vefTel,  and  proceeded  in  the  voyage. 

From  hence  Demofthenes  came  up  to  Zacynthus  and  Cephallene, 

where  he  took  their  heavy-armed  on  board,  and  fent  for  thofe  of  the 
Meflenians  from  Naupadtus.  He  alfo  crofted  over  to  the  oppofite  conti¬ 
nent  of  Acarnania,  to  Alyzia  and  Anadtoriurn,  both  belonging  to  the 
Athenians.  Thus  employed  as  he  was  in  augmenting  his  force,  Eu- 
rymedon,  returning  from  Sicily  whither  he  had  been  fent  in  the  win¬ 
ter  to  carry  a  fupply  of  money  for  the  army,  meets  him ;  and  amongft: 
other  intelligence  relates,  that  “  he  had  heard  fince  he  was  upon 
“  his  return,  that  Plemmyrium  had  been  taken  by  the  Syracufans.” 

Conon  alfo,  who  commanded  at  Naupadhis,  came  to  them,  with  ad¬ 
vice,  that  “  the  five  and  twenty  fail  of  Corinthians  which  lay  over- 
“  againft  their  fquadron  had  not  quitted  that  ftation,  and  even 
“  threatened  them  with  an  engagement.”  Pie  exhorted  therefore 
thefe  commanders  to  detach  fome  veffels  thither,  fince  their  fquadron 
at  Naupadtus,  confifting  only  of  eighteen  ftnps,  was  not  a  match  for  the 
enemy  whofe  fquadron  amounted  to  twenty-five.  Upon  this,  De¬ 
mofthenes  and  Eurymedon  detach  ten  of  the  prime  failors  amongft 
thofe  under  their  own  command,  to  follow  Conon  for  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  fquadron  at  Naupadtus. 

The  two  former  continued  to  aflfemble  forces  for  the  grand  expe¬ 
dition.  Eurymedon  for  this  purpofe  failed  to  Corcyra,  commanded 
them  to  man  out  fifteen  fhips,  and  feledted  himfelf  the  heavy-armed 
for  the  fervice  j  for,  as  he  was  returned  from  carrying  the  ftores,  he 
joined  himfelf  with  Demofthenes  in  the  command,  in  purfuance  of 
the  prior  nomination.  Demofthenes  was  colledting  a  body  of  flingera 
and  darters  from  the  towns  of  Acarnania . 
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fydly.  The  embafladors  from  Syracufe,  who  were  fent  round  to  the  Sici¬ 

lian  cities  after  the  furprifal  of  Plemmyrium,  had  fucceeded  in  their 
negotiations  •  and,  having  aflfembled  a  large  body  of  fuccours,  were 
intent  on  bringing  them  up.  Nicias,  who  had  gained  an  early  intel¬ 
ligence  of  their  motion,  fends  to  fuch  of  the  Siculi  as  lay  upon  their 
route  and  were  in  his  alliance,  namely  the  Centoripes  and  Halycyaeans 
and  others,  “  by  no  means  to  yield  a  free  paflage  to  the  enemy,  but 
“  to  aflemble  in  a  body  and  obftrudt  their  march.”  It  was  impofli- 
b!e  for  them  to  reach  Syracufe  by  any  other  route  :  for  the  Agrigen- 
tines  had  refufed  them  a  paflage  through  their  territories.  Now 
therefore,  the  Sicilians  being  on  their  march,  the  Siculi,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  requeft  of  the  Athenians,  had  placed  three  different 
ambufcades  in  their  way.  From  thefe  ruffling  fuddenly  upon  them, 
as  they  were  advancing  in  a  carelefs  manner,  they  deftroyed  about 
eight  hundred  men,  and  all  the  embafladors,  excepting  one  Corin¬ 
thian.  And  this  Corinthian  brought  up  afterwards  to  Syracufe  all 
thofe  who  efcaped  by  flight,  the  number  of  whom  amounted  to  fif¬ 
teen  hundred. 

About  the  fame  time,  the  Camarineans  alfo  fend  up  a  body  of  fuc¬ 
cours,  confifting  of  five  hundred  heavy-armed,  three  hundred  darters 
and  three  hundred  archers.  The  Geloans  alfo  fent  them  a  fquadron 
of  about  five  fail,  befide  four  hundred  darters  and  two  hundred 
horfemen. 

Now  almoft  all  Sicily  except  the  Agrigentines,  for  thefe  ftill  ad¬ 
hered  to  their  neutrality;  all  the  reft  of  the  ifland,  I  fay,  who  hi¬ 
therto  had  flood  aloof  to  obferve  events,  united  themfelves  againft 
the  Athenians,  in  behalf  of  Syracufe.  Tho’  the  Syracufans,  after 
the  blow  they  had  juft  received  from  the  Siculi,  thought  it  not  pro¬ 
per  to  attack  the  Athenians  again  upon  a  fudden. 

Demolthencs.  Biit  Demofthenes  and  Eurymedon,  having  now  compleated  their 

embarkations  at  Corcyra  and  on  the  continent,  at  the  head  of  this 
united  and  powerful  armament,  crofled  over  the  Ionian  to  cape 

Iapygia ; 
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Iapygia  ;  and,  {landing  away  from  thence,  reach  the  Charades, 
iflands  of  Iapygia.  Here  they  take  on  board  their  fleet  a  party  of 
Iapygian  darters  to  the  number  of  fifty,  and  one  hundred  more  of 
the  Meflapian  nation.  And  after  they  had  renewed  a  friendship  of 
ancient  date  with  Artas,  who  being  lord  of  thefe  iflands  fupplied  them 
with  the  darters,  they  proceed  to  Metapontium  in  Italy.  Upon  the 
plea  of  an  alliance  fubfifling  between  them,  they  prevail  upon  the 
Metapontians  to  furniih  them  out  three  hundred  more  and  two  tri¬ 
remes,  with  which  augmentation  they  flood  along  the  coaft  to  Thu- 
ria ;  where  on  their  arrival  they  find,  that  the  party,  who  had  adted 
againft  the  Athenian  intereft,  had  in  a  late  fedition  been  driven  out  of 
the  city.  Defirous  here  to  take  a  view  of  the  whole  armament, 
and  to  know  whether  any  part  had  firaggled  and  was  left  behind  ; 
hoping  further,  to  prevail  upon  the  Thurians  to  join  them  with  their 
forces  in  the  moft  cordial  manner,  and,  fince  their  welfare  was  con- 
nedled  with  that  of  Athens,  to  declare  the  friends  and  foes  of  the 
Athenians  to  be  equally  their  own  ;  they  flay’d  fome  time  at  Thuria, 
and  compleated  their  defigns. 

To  return  to  the  Peloponnefians.  About  the  fame  portion  of  time  An  engagement 
their  fquadron  of  five  and  twenty  fail,  which  to  favour  the  paflage  Achaia?  ^  ^ 
of  the  tranfports  to  Sicily  lay  ranged  in  oppofition  to  the  fleet  at  Nau- 
padtus,  having  now  made  all  things  ready  for  an  engagement,  and 
equipped  out  fome  additional  veflels,  which  had  almoft  equalized  their 
number  to  that  of  the  Athenian  {hips,  take  their  flation  in  Rhypica 
near  Erineus  of  Achaia.  As  the  place  in  which  they  rode  was 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  the  land-force  of  the  Corin¬ 
thians  and  adjacent  confederates,  who  marched  to  their  affiflance, 
was  ported  upon  each  wing  of  the  fquadron,  on  the  jutting  necks 
of  land  ;  whilft  the  {hips  drawn  up  clofe  together  compofed  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  their  arrangement ;  and  Polyanthes  the  Corinthian  com¬ 
manded  the  fleet. 
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The  Athenians,  with  three  and  thirty  fail  under  the  command  of 
Diphilus,  weighed  from  Naupadtus,  and  flood  in  againfl  them.  At 
firfl,  the  Corinthians  lay  flill  without  motion  ;  but,  fo  foon  as  it  was 
judged  neceffary  for  them  to  adl,  and  the  fignal-flag  was  accordingly 

hoifted,  they  advanced  to  charge  the  Athenians ;  and  an  engagement 

% 

enfued.  The  contention  was  maintained  a  long  time  on  both  fides. 
Three  of  the  Corinthian  vefTels  are  deflroyed,  whilfl  not  a  finglefhip 
on  the  Athenian  fide  was  funk,  tho’  feven  were  difabled  for  fervice 
by  blows  they  had  received  from  the  enemies  beaks,  by  which  their 
fore-caflles  had  been  Shattered  by  the  Corinthian  fhips,  made  firm 
and  compadl  for  this  very  purpofe  by  flays  on  each  fide  of  the  beak. 
The  event  of  the  engagement  remaining  doubtful,  from  whence 
both  fides  took  occafion  to  claim  the  vidtory,  the  Athenians  however 
being  mailers  of  all  the  fhatters  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  which  the  wind 
drove  risht  into  the  fea,  and  which  the  Corinthians  made  no  efforts  to 

D  9 

recover,  they  dropped  away  from  each  other.  Yet  no  kind  of  pur- 
fuit  was  attempted,  and  no  prifoners  were  taken  by  either.  For  the 
Corinthians  and  Peloponnefians,  who  fought  clofe  under  the  fhore, 
were  by  that  enabled  to  make  an  eafy  efcape ;  but  on  the  Athe¬ 
nian  fide,  not  even  a  fingle  fhip  was  funk.  And  yet,  when  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  failed  back  to  Naupadtus,  the  Corinthians  immediately  fet 
up  a  trophy,  as  if  the  vidtory  was  their  own  >  becaufe  they  had 
difabled  a  larger  number  of  the  enemy.  They  further  looked  upon 
themfelves  as  not  defeated,  becaufe  their  enemies  were  not  clearly 
vidtorious.  For  it  is  the  way  with  the  Corinthians,  to  pronounce 
themfelves  vidtors,  if  they  are  not  fadly  beaten ;  whereas  the  Athe¬ 
nians  efleem  themfelves  defeated,  if  they  have  not  made  a  fignal  con- 
queft.  But  further,  when  the  Peloponnefians  were  retired  from  their 
ftation,  and  the  land-army  was  difmiffed,  the  Athenians  eredted  a 
trophy.  The  fpot  they  chofe,  whereon  to  place  this  token  of  their 
+ About  t mi  to  vidlory,  was  diflant  about  *  twenty  fladia  from  Erineus,  the  flation  in 

which  the  Corinthians  rode.  Such  was  the  event  of  this  naval  en¬ 
gagement.  Demoflhenes 
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Demofthenes  and  Eurymedon,  fo  foon  as  the  Thurians  had  got  in  Demofthene 
readinefs  feven  hundred  heavy-armed  with  three  hundred  darters  to 
attend  them  in  the  expedition,  ordered  the  fleet  to  coafl:  a!ong  the 
flhore  towards  the  Crotoniatis ;  whilfi  themfelves,  after  having  taken 
a  review  of  all  their  land-army  upon  the  banks  of  the  Sybaris, 
marched  them  over  land  through  the  Thuriatis.  But  when  they  were 
advanced  to  the  river  Hylias,  they  were  met  by  a  mefiage  from  the 
Crotoniatre,  intimating  to  them,  that  “  their  confent  fhould  never 
“  be  given  for  the  paffage  of  this  army  through  their  dominions 
Upon  which  they  wheel’d  off  downwards  towards  the  lea  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Hylias,  where  they  halted  a  night,  and  were  joined  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  fleet. 

The  next  morning  they  re-embarked  and  proceeded  along  the 
coafl,  touching  at  every  city  except  Locri,  till  they  arrived  at  Petra  in 
the  diftridt  of  Rhegium. 

But  during  this  interval,  the  Syracufans,  who  had  received  advice  Battle  at 
of  the  approach  of  the  reinforcement,  determined  to  make  another  Syracule- 
attempt  with  their  fleet  and  the  whole  augmented  body  of  their  land- 
army,  which  they  had  aflembled  together  for  this  very  deflgn  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  Athenians  again  before  the  reinforcement  arrived.  But 
like  men,  who  in  the  former  adtion  had  clearly  perceived  what  would 
give  them  advantages  over  the  enemy,  they  had  made  fome  alteration 
in  the  ftrudture  of  their  veflels.  Having  fhortned  the  heads  of  their 
fliips  they  made  them  more  firm  and  compadt,  and  faftened  very  fub- 
flantial  flays  to  each  fide  of  the  beak.  They  ftreng'thened  thefe 
again  by  rafters  of  fix  cubits  in  length  which  were  laid  along  the  ribs 
both  within  and  without ;  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  Corinthians  had 
flrengthened  the  whole  prow  of  their  fliips,  for  the  lafl  naval  en¬ 
gagement  againft  the  fquadron  at  Naupadtus.  By  this  means,  the 
Syracufans  concluded,  they  fhould  gain  an  advantage  over  the  fliips 
of  the  Athenians,  which  were  of  a  different  firudture,  as  in  the  prow 
they  were  but  weak,  becaufe  of  their  ufual  pradtice  in  an  engagment, 

Vol,  II.  X  x  not 
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not  to  charge  a-head,  but  by  tacking  about  to  ftrike  upon  the  (ides;— • 
that  further,  (hould  the  battle  be  fought  in  the  great  harbour,  where 
fea-room  would  be  fmall  and  the  (hips  be  crowded,  this  muft  be  alfo 
an  advantage  in  their  favour ;  fince,  darting  themfelves  a-head,  they 
muft  needs  (hatter  the  prows  of  the  enemy,  when  with  compadt  and 
l'olid  beaks  they  ftruck  againft  fuch  as  were  hollow  and  weak  ; — *■ 
that  again,  for  want  of  fea-room  the  Athenians  would  be  too  much 

(Iraitened  to  make  their  tacks,  or  to  run  through  their  lines,  which 
were  points  of  art  on  which  they  chiefly  relied ;  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  to  check  all  attempts  of  the 
latter  fort,  and  the  narrow  (pace  in  which  they  muft  engage  would 
ot  itfelf  prevent  the  former;  and  now,  they  intended  with  dexterity 
to  turn  to  their  own  advantage  the  method  of  ftriking  a-head, 
which  on  the  former  occafion  appeared  to  be  an  error  in  the  mafters; 
that,  hence  infallibly  the  day  muft  be  their  own  ;  for  the  Athenians, 
if  once  repulfed,  would  not  have  room  to  go  round  and  return  to  the 
charge,  fince  thus  they  muft  direftly  be  forced  on  the  fhore,  which 
lay  but  a  fmall  diftance  from  their  camp  and  would  fadly  cramp  them 
up  ;  that,  they  themfelves  muft  be  mafters  of  the  reft:  of  the  harbour, 
whilft  the  enemy  crowded  together,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  forced  to 
give  way,  muft  be  driven  into  narrow  compafs,  and  even  falling  foul  on 
one  another,  a  total  confufion  and  diforder  muft  certainly  follow;  — 
For  what  hurt  the  Athenians  moll,  in  all  their  naval  engagements, 
was  their  inability  to  make  ufe  of  the  whole  harbour  for  tacking  about 
or  returning  to  the  charge,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Syracufans  f — 

that  finally,  the  Athenians  could  not  poflibly  get  out  into  wider 
fea,  as  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  and  the  fpace  behind  the  lines  of 
battle  were  in  their  own  command  ;  nay,  other  obftacles  would  co¬ 
operate,  fuch  as  Plemmyrium,  which  would  now  oppofe  any  at¬ 
tempt  of  this  kind,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  harbour’s  mouth, 
'which  was  exceeding  narrow. 
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By  fuch  a  projedt  the  Syracufans  had  given  an  increafe  to  their  for¬ 
mer  fkill  and  ftrcngth ;  and,  animated  more  than  ever  by  the  thought 
of  having  improved  from  their  errors  in  the  former  engagement,  they 
fally’d  out  to  encounter  the  enemy,  both  with  their  land  and  naval 
force.  Gylippus  fhewed  himfelf,  a  fmall  portion  of  time  before  the 
reft,  at  the  head  of  the  infantry  ;  whom,  failying  out  of  the  city,  he 
drew  up  near  the  Athenian  intrenchment,  in  that  quarter  where  it 
faced  the  city.  Then,  the  garrifon  of  Olympiaeum  to  a  man,  as  well 
heavy-armed  as  horfemen,  with  all  the  light-armed  parties  of  the 
Syracufans,  came  and  drew  up  on  the  other  quarters.  And  im¬ 
mediately  after,  the  ftiips  of  the  Syracufans  and  their  allies  Caine 
failing  forwards. 

The  Athenians  at  firft  imagined,  that  at  prefent  they  were  threat- 
ned  only  with  an  affault  by  land  ;  but  when,  on  a  fudden,  they  fLw 
the  fleet  bearing  down  againft  them,  they  were  ftruck  with  confu- 
fion.  Some  of  them  were  taking  poft  upon  and  without  the  intrench- 
ments  to  make  head  againft  the  aflailants;  others  were  fally’d  forth 
to  encounter  the  troops  from  Olympireum,  and  thofe  from  remoter 
parts  coming  on  with  full  fpeed,  a  numerous  body  of  horfemen  and 
darters.  The  reft  were  hurrying  on  board  to  man  the  ftiips,  or  to 
give  what  afliftance  they  could  upon  the  beach.  And  no  fooner  were 
the  proper  complements  on  board  than  feventy-five  fhips  ftood  out  to 
meet  the  enemy  ;  but  then,  the  number  of  the  enemy’s  veffels  was 
about  eighty. 

Great  part  of  this  day  was  fpent  in  advancing  towards  and 
retiring  from  one  another,  and  in  reciprocal  endeavours  to  feize  ad¬ 
vantages  j  but  neither  fide  was  able  to  execute  any  remarkable 
piece  of  fervice,  excepting  that  the  Syracufans  funk  one  or 

two  of  the  Athenian  ftiips  ;  upon  which  they  parted,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  land-army  drew  off  from  the  intrenchments. 

The  day  following  the  Syracufans  lay  quiet,  affording  the  enemy  no 
room  to  guefs  at  their  future  deftgns. 

X  x  2  But 
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But  Nicias,  confcious  to  himfelf  that  hitherto  no  advantages  had 
been  gained  by  Tea,  and  fully  expecting  that  the  enemy  would  repeat 
their  attempt,  obliged  the  captains  of  the  triremes  to  repair  their  fhips  if 
any  wife  damaged,  and  flationed  the  tranfports  before  the  piles,  which 
they  had  drove  down  in  the  fea  to  fecure  the  fhips,  and  lock  up  as 
it  were  that  fpace  in  which  they  lay.  The  tranfports  he  ranged  in  a 
line  at  the  diflance  of  the  breadth  of  two  z  plcthra  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  that,  in  cafe  a  fhip  was  repulfed,  it  might  run  in  hither  as  a 
place  of  fecurity,  and  might  again  hand  out  without  any  moleflation. 
In  perfecting  thefe  dilpofitions  the  Athenians  were  all  this  day  em¬ 
ployed  from  morning  to  night. 

The  next  day,  the  Syracufans,  earlier  in  the  morning  than  before 
and  with  the  fame  parade  of  their  land  and  naval  force,  came  out  to 
attack  the  Athenians.  Now  again,  facing  each  other  in  the  lines  of 
engagement,  they  fpent  great  part  of  the  day  in  the  fame  endeavours 
as  before  to  over-reach  and  furprize  one  another ;  till  at  length,  Arifto 
the  fon  of  Pyrrichus,  a  Corinthian,  and  the  moll  expert  feaman  in 
the  fleet  of  Syracufe,  perfuades  the  commanders  of  that  fleet  to  dip- 
patch  their  orders  to  the  magiftrates  within  the  city — “  with  all  ex- 
“  pedition  to  bring  the  provifions  which  were  for  fale  down  to  the 
“  beach  of  the  fea,  and  hold  the  market  there ;  nay  further,  to 
“  compel  all  thofe  who  had  any  meat  to  fell,  to  offer  it  inflantly 
“  on  the  beach,  that  the  mariners  might  come  afhore  and  dine 
“  under  the  fides  of  their  veffels;  fo  that,  after  a  fhort  repafl, 
“  they  might  this  fame  day  unexpectedly  fall  upon  the  Athe- 
“  nians.”  This  counfel  being  approved,  the  neceffary  orders 
were  difpatched  away,  and  the  market  was  furnifhed  out.  Then 
fuddenly  the  Syracufan  fleet  fell  back,  and  flood  away  to¬ 
wards  the  city;  where,  difembarking  with  all  poflible  hafle,  they 
took  their  repafl. 

2  A  plethron  is  laid  by  Come  to  contain  1444,  by  others,  iooo  Iquare  feet. 
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But  the  Athenians,  who  afcribed  this  dropping  off  of  the  enemy 
to  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  inferority,  quitting  their  own  fhips  as 
if  there  was  nothing  further  to  be  done,  diverted  their  attention  to 
their  own  affairs,  and  efpecially  to  prepare  a  refrefhing  meal  for 
themfelves  ;  confident,  there  would  be  no  engagement  on  this  day. 
But  on  a  fudden,  the  Syracufans,  repairing  on  board,  flood  out  a 
fecond  time  to  give  them  battle.  Then  the  Athenians,  in  much 
hurry  and  confufion,  and  molt  of  them  flill  falling,  re-embarking 
without  any  regularity  or  order,  with  great  difficulty,  after  a  confi- 
derable  interval,  flood  out  to  receive  them.  For  a  certain  fpace,  each 
fide  flood  upon  their  guard,  and  declined  the  charge.  At  length  it 
occurred  to  the  Athenians,  that  it  was  imprudent  to  dally  fo  long  and 
exhaufl  their  fpirits  by  the  mere  labour  of  the  oar,  which  ought  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  exerted  on  an  expeditious  attack.  Upon  which,  animating 
one  another  with  a  fhout,  they  darted  upon  the  enemy,  and  the 

engagement  began. 


The  Syracufans  received  the  fhocl 


keep¬ 


ing  the  heads  of  their  veffels  right  againft  the  enemy,  executed  their 
project,  and  with  their  flrengthened  beaks  fluttered  the  forecaflles  of 
the  Athenian  fhips ;  whilfl  their  darters,  who  were  ranged  along  the 
decks,  galled  the  Athenians  forely  with  their  miffive  weapons :  tho’ 
not  near  fo  much,  as  did  the  crews  of  feme  light  Syracufan  boats, 
which  fcoured  about  the  enemy’s  fleet ;  fometimes  getting  under 
their  wards  and  gliding  along  the  Tides  of  their  veffels  ;  and,  from 
thefe  clofe  pofitions,  aiming  their  darts  at  the  mariners.  In  fine,  the 
Syracufans,  perfevering  in  this  manner  to  gall  their  foes,,  were 
maffers  of  the  day;  whilfl  the  Athenians,  being  put  to  flight, 
were  obliged  to  retire,  through  the  intervals  of  the  line  of  tranf- 
ports,  into  their  own  flation.  The  Syracufan  fhips  purfued  as  far  as 


tranfp 


obliged  to  flop  there,  for  fear 
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Demodhenes 


of  die  2  machines  which  hung  upon  the  yards  of  the  tranfports  to 
bar  all  approach.  Two  Blips  indeed  of  the  Syracufans,  elevated  with 
fuccefs,  approached  too  near,  and  were  funk ;  and  another,  with  all 
her  crew,  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  And  now  the  Syracufans,  who 
in  the  aftion  had  funk  feven  fhips  of  the  enemy,  had  damaged  many, 
had  taken  many  prifoners,  and  made  great  flaughter,  judged  it  pro¬ 
per  to  retire.  They  then  eredted  trophies  as  victorious  in  two  en¬ 
gagements,  and  plumed  themfelves  in  the  aflurance,  that  by  fea  they 
had  the  fuperiority  over  the  enemy  ;  prefuming,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  they  mud  foon  be  victorious  alfo  by  land.  Upon  which  they 
got  every  thing  in  readinefs  to  attack  them  once  more  on  both 
elements. 

But  at  this  crifis,  DemoBhenes  and  Eurymedon  arrive,  at  the  head 
of  the  reinforcement  from  Athens ;  which  confiBed,  of  feventy-three 
fail  of  fliips  including  foreigners,  of  about  five  thoufand  heavy¬ 
armed  of  their  own  and  their  confederate  troops ;  befide  a  confidera- 
ble  number  of  darters  as  well  Barbarian  as  Grecian,  and  flingers, 
and  archers,  and  a  compleat  fupply  of  all  military  Bores,  The  firfl 
appearance  of  this  grand  reinforcement  Bruck  the  Syracufans  and 
their  allies  with  no  fmall  conBernation.  It  looked  as  if  the  war  muB 
be  endlefs,  and  themfelves  expofed  to  dangers  that  knew  no  bounds. 
They  faw  that,  in  fpite  of  the  annoyance  which  Decelea  now  for¬ 
tified  gave  them,  the  Athenians  were  arrived  before  Syracufe  with 
another  armament  as  great  and  as  formidable  as  the  former ;  and  that, 
in  every  view,  the  Brength  of  Athens  muB  be  quite  unfurmountable. 
And  now  alfo  the  Athenians,  who  remained  of  the  former  armament, 
re'fpired  from  that  dcjeCtion  of  fpirit,  into  which  a  feries  of  misfor¬ 
tunes  had  plunged  them. 

j  Called  Dolphins  from  their  form.  They  when  thrown  into  the  enemy’s  Ihips,  ei- 
were  maffy,  made  of  lead,  and  hung  upon  ther  burft  or  funk  them, 
the  fail-yards  by  cords  and  pullies;  and. 
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Demofthenes,  after  taking  a  view  of  the  prefent  poffure  of  affairs, 
thought  it  abfolutely  neceflary  to  avoid  delays  and  keep  clear  of  thofe 
errors  which  had  done  fo  much  prejudice  to  Nicias.  For  Nicias,  at 
his  firft  appearance  rtruck  an  univerfal  confirmation  ;  and  yet,  by  de¬ 
clining  the  immediate  attack  of  Syracufe,  and  loitering  a  whole  win¬ 
ter  away  at  Catana,  he  became  an  objeCt  of  contempt;  and  Gylippus 
had  time  to  land  a  fuccour  from  Peloponnefus,  which  difconcerted 
all  his  meafures.  That  fuccour,  however,  the  Syracufans  could  never 
have  fent  for,  had  Nicias  afiaulted  them  on  his  ffrff  approach.  For 
deluding  themfelves  with  the  thought,  that  they  were  a  match  for 
their  foes ;  they  would  have  found  by  fad  experience,  that  they 
had  indulged  a  cruel  miftake,  and  mud;  the  fame  moment  have  been 
inverted  on  all  fides.  And  in  fuch  a  rtate,  tho’  they  had  invited 
thofe  fuccours,  yet  no  effectual  relief  could  have  been  obtained  from 
them . 

Demofihenes  therefore,  reflecting  on  thefe  part  miftakes,  and  fen- 
fible  that  he  himfelf  this  very  moment,  on  the  flrrt  day  of  his  arrival, 
appeared  moft  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  refolved  without 
lofs  of  time  to  improve  the  prefent  conrternation,  which  his  rein¬ 
forcement  had  rtruck  amongrt  them.  He  further  took  notice,  that 
the  counterwork  of  the  Syracufans,  by  which  the  Athenians  had 
been  excluded  from  perfecting  their  circumvallation,  confided  only 
of  a  Angle  wall ;  and  in  cafe  the  heights  of  Epipolae  could  again  be 

regained 

work  might  eafily  be  carried,  fince  the  defendants  could  not  now  be 
able  to  withftand  the  Athenian  rtrength  ; —  he  determined  therefore 
to  put  this  projedt  in  execution  ;  judging,  that  in  cafe  it  fuccecded  it 
would  be  a  means  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion. 
For,  if  the  fcheme  took  place,  the  furrendcr  of  Syracufe  muft 
fbon  follow ;  at  word,  he  would  draw  off  the  army,  and  not 

wafte  the  lives  of  thofe  Athenians  who  were  employed  in  this 

fervicc, 


,  with  the  camp  which  at  firff  had  been  occupied  there,  that 
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fervice,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  whole  State ,  to  no  manner  of 

Now  therefore,  the  Athenians  began  to  ad  offenfively  ;  and,  in 
the  firft:  place,  Tallying  out  from  their  camp,  they  ravaged  the  coun¬ 
try  along  the  banks  of  the  Anapus ;  and  were  now  again,  as  on  the 
the  fir fl  approach,  matters  without  control  both  by  land  and  fea.  For 
in  neither  element  durtt  the  Syracufans  any  longer  come  out  to  check 
their  motions,  abating  what  fmall  refiftance  was  made  by  the  cavalry 
and  darters  from  Olympiseum. 

In  the  next  place,  Demotthenes  thought  proper  to  try  what  could 
be  done  againtt  the  works  of  the  enemy,  by  the  help  of  machines. 
But  when  upon  applying  them,  thofe  machines  were  fired  by  the  Sy¬ 
racufans,  who  from  the  top  of  their  works  made  a  gallant  defence  j 
and,  tho’  the  army  attacked  in  feveral  quarters  at  once,  they  were 
every  where  repulfed  ;  he  determined,  to  watte  no  longer  time  upon 
the  trial.  But,  having  prevailed  with  Nicias  and  his  other  collegues 
in  command,  to  allent  to  the  icheme  he  had  formed  to  recover  Epi- 
poke,  he  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution.  Yet,  by  day-light,  it  was 
judged  impoflible  for  them  either  to  march,  or  to  mount  the  afeent, 
without  being  difeovered.  Upon  this,  having  iflued  out  his  orders, 
that  every  man  Ihould  take  with  him  fubfiftence  for  five  days,  and 
that  all  the  mafons  and  carpenters  Ihould  attend  the  march,  with 
proper  ttore  of  miflive  weapons,  and  all  needful  materials  for  railing 
new  works  in  cafe  the  attempt  was  fuccefsful  ;  he  put  himfelf,  about 
tire  firft  fleep,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  army  ;  and,  alfifted  by  Eu- 
rymedon  and  Menander,  marched  towards  Epipolae.  But  Nicias  was 

left  behind  in  the  intrenchmcnts. 

When  now  they  were  advanced  to  the  pafs  of  Euryalus,  by  which 
the  firft  army  gained  formerly  the  afeent,  they  are  yet  undifeovered 
by  the  Syracufan  guards  ;  and,  mounting  the  heights,  furprife  the 
fort  which  was  there  mann’d  by  the  Syracufans,  and  flaughter 

fomc 
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fome  of  the  defendants.  But  the  majority,  flying  amain  towards  the 
camps,  of  which  there  were  three  among  the  advanced  intrenchments 
of  Epipolac,  (one  of  Syracufans,  a  fecond  of  other  Sicilians,  and  a 
third  of  the  confederates,)  they  fpread  the  alarm;  and  alio  notified 
the  enemy’s  approach  to  the  fix  hundred  Syracufans,  who  at  firft 
were  feleded  for  the  guard  of  this  quarter  of  Epipohr.  Thefe  fid- 


lied  out  inftantly  to  flop  their  progrefs  ;  and  Demofthenes  with  his 
Athenians,  falling  in  with  them,  put  them  to  flight,  after  they  had 
made  a  gallant  ftand.  Upon  this  fuccefs,  they  immediately  pufihed 
forwards,  that  they  might  improve  the  prefient  ardor  of  the  foldiers 
to  the  immediate  completion  of  thofie  points,  for  which  they  had 
made  this  bold  attempt.  Another  party,  which  had  been  advancing 


all  along  udthout  a  check,  furprifed  the  counterwork  of  the  Syra¬ 
cufans;  of  which,  fince  abandoned  by  its  defendants,  they  were 
throwing  down  the  battlements. 

But  now  the  Syracufans,  and  their  confederates,  and  Gylippus  with 

*  t  ▼  *  /  «  / 


the  body  under  his  command,  marched  out  of  their  intrenchments/  ^'"' 
Yet,  havingbeen  attacked  in  fo  daring  a  manner  amidfl  thedarknefs  of 
the  night,  they  had  not  recovered  their  furprile  when  they  fell  in  with 
the  Athenians  ;  and  thus,  not  able  to  ftand  the  firft  fihock,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  way  for  a  time.  But,  as  the  Athenians  puflied 
forwards  with  great  irregularity,  as  if  the  victory  was  quite  their 
own  ;  eager  further,  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  all  the  trad;  not 
yet  cleared  of  the  enemy,  for  fear,  left;  fhould  they  flacken  in  their 
ardor,  the  enemy  might  have  time  to  rally  into  a  body  —  the  Boeoti¬ 
ans  firft  put  a  flop  to  their  career ;  and,  ruflnng  boldly  upon  them, 
routed  and  put  them  to  flight.  By  this  turn  the  Athenians  were 
thrown  into  fo  much  diforder  and  confufion,  that  the  particulars 
which  followed  cannot  eafily  be  gathered  neither  from  themfelves  nor 
their  antagonifts.  For,  even  in  day-light,  when  objeds  are  cleared; 
to  the  fight,  men  prefent  in  a  battle  are  not  able  to  fee  all  that  paf- 

feth  ;  each  fingle  combatant  can  barely  relate  what  happened  about 
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his  own  perfon.  When  therefore  armies  engage  amidft  the  darknefs 
of  the  night  (tho’  this  is  the  only  inftance  of  it  between  power¬ 
ful  armies  in  the  prefent  war,)  how  is  it  poffibie  to  come  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  feveral  incidents  ?  The  moon  indeed  fhone  at  this 
time;  but  then,  they  only  law  one  another  as  objedts  appear  by 
moon-light,  fo  as  to  difeern  the  appearance  of  human  bodies,  but  not 
to  diftinguifh  between  friends  and  enemies.  The  heavy-armed  further, 
numerous  on  both  lides,  were  too  much  crowded  for  want  of  room. 
One  party  of  the  Athenians  was  already  clearly  defeated  ;  another, 
unbroke  by  the  firft  attack  upon  them,  was  pufliing  forwards.  Of 
the  remainder  of  their  army,  a  great  part  had  already  mounted  the 
afeent ;  yet  fomc  were  ff ill  bulled  in  mounting  up  ;  but  none  of 
thefe,  when  they  were  got  upon  the  eminence,  knew  which  way  to 
advance.  For  before  them  (as  the  rout  was  begun)  there  was  one 
grand  medley  of  confufion,  and  the  tumult  was  fo  loud  that  no 
founds  could  be  difinddy  heard.  The  Syracufans  and  their. confe¬ 
derates  were  animating  one  another  with  loud  exultations  (for  the 
feafon  of  the  night  made  all  fignals  ufelefs)  to  compleat  the  blow, 
and  were  clearing  before  theni  all  that  came  in  their  way :  But  the 
Athenians  were  prying  about  for  one  another,  and  regarded  every 
thing  they  met,  even  tho’  they  fell  in  with  their  own  friends,  as  the 
flight  was  now  begun,  for  an  allured  enemy.  Obliged  further  by 
frequent  iterations  to  demand  the  word,  as  the  only  method  to  diftin- 
guifh  one  another ;  all  calling  out  aloud  for  it  at  the  fame  infant  of 
time ;  they  heightened  the  general  diftradtion,  and  clearly  dilcovered 
their  own  ivord  to  the  enemy.  But  then  they  had  not  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  difeover  that  of  the  enemy  ;  becaufe,  as  the  latter  were 
now  the  vidtors  and  kept  more  in  bodies,  it  was  lefs  liable  to  detec¬ 
tion.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  tho’  a  fronger  party  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  fell  in  with  a  weaker  party  of  their  foes,  yet  they  judged  it 
bell  to  fly  ;  becaufe  they  were  fenfible  that  their  own  werd  was  di¬ 
vulged  ;  and,  as  they  could  not  return  the  1  von!  of  the  Syracufans, 

they 
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But  what  had  the  greatcff 
effed,  and  did  mcft  hurt  to  the  Athenians,  was  the  linging  the  pee  an  ; 
fince  that  ufed  on  both  Tides,  being  nearly  the  fame,  raifedthe  utmoft 
confufion.  And,  when  the  Argives,  and  Corcyreans,  and  all  others  of 
Doric  defeent,  who  were  with  the  Athenians,  began  from  time  to 
time  their  paan ,  it  ftruck  the  fame  alarm  into  the  Athenians  as  when 
the  enemy  themlclves  lung  it.  So  that,  in  Ihort,  failing  in  amongft 
one  another  in  different  quarters  of  the  army,  when  once  the  confu¬ 
fion  was  rofe  to  a  height ;  friends  againft  friends,  and  citizens  aguinff 
fellow-citizens  j  they  not  only  imprefs  a  reciprocal  terror,  but  pro¬ 
ceed  to  blows  with  fo  much  fury  that  they  could  not  ealily  be  parted. 

The  purluit  was  briikly  followed,  in  which  many  of  them  plunging 
headlong  down  the  precipices  were  dallied  in  pieces,  becaule  thc 
pafs  downwards  from  Epipolae  was  too  narrow  for  their  numbers. 

But  of  thofe,  who  from  the  heights  got  down  into  the  plain,  many, 
and  all  in  general  who  came  in  the  firff  armament,  fince  better  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  country,  efcaped  in  fafety  to  the  camp.  Whereas 
of  the  laff  comers,  fome,  draggling  into  bye-ways,  were  bewildered 
in  a  country  to  which  they  were  utter  Grangers }  and,  at  break 
of  day,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Syracufan  horfe,  who  fcoured  the 
plains. 

On  the  day  following,  the  Syracufans  ereded  two  trophies  on  Epi-  77,-  Sw 
polaa  j  one,  on  the  fummit  of  the  pafs ;  and  the  other,  where  the  |.'T  "  " 
Boeotians  firff  ffopped  the  enemy’s  progrefs.  The  Athenians  alio  ob¬ 
tained  a  truce  to  fetch  off  their  dead  ;  the  number  of  which  was 
large  4,  both  in  their  own  troops,  and  thofe  of  their  allies :  And  yet, 
more  arms  were  taken  by  the  enemy  than  bore  proportion  to  the 
flain.  For,  of  the  number  of  light-armed,  who  were  pulhed  to 
the  brink  of  the  precipices,  and  throwing  away  their  /Fields  were 


they  muff  unavoidably  be  cut  to  pieces. 


A  Plutarch  puts  it  at  two  thoufand :  But  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  it  was  two  thou  (and 
live  hundred. 

^  y  2  obliged 
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Opinion  of 

Demofthcnes 


obliged  to  leap  down,  tho’  fome  perifhed  by  the  fall,  yet  others 
efcaped  with  life. 

But  after  this,  the  Syracufans,  highly  animated  again  with  this 
frefh  unexpected  turn  in  their  favour,  fent  out  Sicanus  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  fail  to  Agrigentum  now  embroiled  in  a  fedition,  with  orders  to 
exert  the  utmoft  of  his  power  to  reduce  it  to  their  obedience.  Gy- 
lippus  alfo  made  once  more  the  tour  of  Sicily,  to  levy  another  army ; 
confident,  that  with  fuch  a  reinforcement  he  could  carry  the  very  in- 
trenchments  of  the  enemy  by  ftorm,  fince  affairs  had  taken  fuch  a 
favourable  turn  on  Epipolae. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenian  generals  were  employed  in  the 
needful  confultations  fince  the  laft  misfortune,  and  the  prefent  uni- 
verfal  dejedtion  of  their  troops.  They  faw,  that  all  their  attempts 
were  blafted  by  ill  fuccefs,  and  that  the  foldiers  were  chagrined  at 
the  continuance  of  fo  fruitlefs  a  fervice.  For  a  ficknefs  fpread 
amongft  their  people  from  a  double  caufe ;  from  the  prefent  feafon 
of  the  year,  in  which  the  human  body  is  moft  fubjeft  to  diforders  ; 
and  the  marfhy  unwhollbm  ground  on  which  they  were  incamped ; 
befides  that,  in  every  refpedt,  their  fituation  appeared  defperate,  and 

quite  beyond  the  power  of  redrefs. 

The  opinion  of  Demofthenes  was  therefore  totally  repugnant  to  a 

'  longer  continuance  before  Syracufe.  He  urged  “  the  immediate 
“  execution  of  the  fcheme  he  had  formed,  before  he  made  the  late 
“  dangerous  attempt  upon  Epipolai  j  which  fince  it  had  mifcarried, 
“  they  fhould  no  longer  protradt  their  departure,  whilft  yet  the  fea- 
“  fon  of  the  year  was  proper  for  their  voyage  homewards,  and  they 
“  had  ftrength  enough  in  the  laft  reinforcement  to  force  their  pafiage 
“  in  fpite  of  the  enemy.”  He  affirmed,  “  it  would  be  more  con- 
“  ducive  to  the  public  welfare,  to  turn  their  arms  againft  thofe  who 
“  were  creating  fortifications  within  Attica  itfelf  than  againft  the  Sy- 
“  racufans,  whofe  reduftion  now  was  almoft  become  imprad'ti- 

“  cable  5 —  and,  that  it  was  madnefs  to  perfift  any  longer  in  a  fiege, 

“  which 
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“  which  diffipated  the  wealth  of  the  State  in  fuitlefs  vain  expences.” 

In  this  manner  Demofthenes  declared  his  fentiments. 

As  for  Nicias;  tho’  convinced  within  himfelf  that  their  affairs  were  °f  Nicias. 
in  a  bad  fituation  ,  yet  he  was  unwilling  with  his  own  mouth  to  con- 
fefs  their  low  condition ;  or,  that  a  departure  fhould  be  fixed  by  the 
general  votes  of  a  public  council,  where  all  that  paffed  muff  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  enemy :  becaufe  fhould  the  determination  be  formed  in 
this  manner,  the  execution  could  not  go  forwards  without  the  ene¬ 
my’s  privity.  Befides,  as  he  knew  the  ffate  of  the  enemy  fomewhat 
more  perfectly  than  others ;  he  imagined,  there  were  grounds  to 
hope  that  the  hate  of  the  latter  would  loon  become  worfe  than  then- 
own,  would  they  only  continue  to  prefs  the  fiege.  A  want  of  flip- 
plies  mutt  foon  reduce  them  to  great  ttraits  ;  and  this  the  fooner,  as 
by  the  acceffion  of  the  iaft  fquadron  themfelves  were  now  a  sain 
matters  of  the  fea.  And  what  is  more,  in  Syracufe  itfelf  there  was 
a  party,  which  wifhed  to  fee  the  city  fall  into  their  hands.  Thefe 
had  diipatched  their  agents  to  Nicias,  and  infitted  he  fliould  not  quit 
the  fiege.  Yet,  thus  enlightncd  as  he  was,  in  reality  he  knew  not 
how  to  ad,  as  his  mind  was  balanced  between  two  meafures,  which 
equally  required  mature  deliberation.  But  for  the  prefent,  he  openly 
declared  himfelf  in  council  againft  drawing  off  the  army.  He  told 
them,  <c  he  was  perfedly  well  affured,  that  the  Athenians  would 
never  forgive  him,  fhould  he  carry  their  troops  from  Sicily  with¬ 
out  peremptory  orders :  That  the  affair  would  not  then  lie  under 
the  cognizance  of  fuch  as  here  advifed  it,  and  with  their  own  eyes 
were  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  ttep  ;  but  of  men,  who 
would  form  their  judgments  upon  the  fpiteful  calumniations  of 
others,  and  the  influence  feme  malicious  demagogues  would  have 
over  their  underttandings,  by  which  their  fate  would  be  deter¬ 
mined.”  He  further  reprefented  that  “  many,  nay  the  greater 
part  of  the  foldicrs,  who  now  formed  the  troops  and  make  fuch 
tragical  outcries  about  the  perils  that  environ  them  at  prefent, 

would 


( 


( 
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“  would  change  their  note?,  fo  foon  as  they  were  landed  again 
“  at  Athens,  and  afcribe  their  return  to  the  treachery  and  corruption 
“  of  their  commanders.”  For  fuch  reafons,  he  declared,  “  as  he 

was  well  acquainted  with  Athenian  tempers,  he  would  choofe,  ra¬ 
ce  t]ier  tjian  be  undone  at  Athens  by  bale  criminations  and  an  unjuft 

“  ientencc,  to  hazard  the  lad  extremity,  and  peri  da,  if  fo  it  muft 
“  be!  under  the  violence  of  the  enemy.”  He  maintained  however 
that  “  the  Hate  of  the  Syraculans  was  worfe  than  their  own.  The 
t;  demand  upon  them  for  the  pay  of  foreigners  was  large  3  their  ex- 
41  pences  in  fecuring  the  outworks  of  Syracufe  were  high  3  they  had 
c<  now  funported  a  large  navy  for  the  fpace  of  an  intire  year  3  want 
«t  therefore  mud  foon  come  upon  them,  and  they  mud  Ihortly  be  to- 
44  tallv  did  reded  :  becaufe  the  fum  of  *  two  thou  land  talents  they 
44  had  already  expended  of  their  own  dock,  and  had  even  contracted 
“  a  lame  debt  belide.  And,  in  cafe  they  abate  of  their  prefen t 
<<  punctuality  or  making  good  the  appointments  of  the  forces  they 
44  have  on  foot,  their  drength  mud  moulder  away  3  fince  it  con- 
44  dded,  not  like  the  Athenians,  of  troops  which  muft  ferve,  but  of 
44  fuch  as  were  only  diferetionary  aids.”  He  concluded  with  44  the 
44  nccelTity  they  lay  under  from  the  ties  of  duty  to  continue  the  fiege 
44  with  vigour,  and  by  no  means  expofe  a  fuperior  drength  to 
44  ruin,  through  a  falfe  preemption,  that  they  were  inferior  in  point 

44  of  lupplies.” 

Nicias  expreded  himfelf  on  this  occadon  with  an  air  of  neat  con¬ 
fidence,  as  a  perfon  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  date  of  Syra- 
cufe,  and  the  failure  of  money  there,  and  becaufe  there  was  a  party 
within  the  city,  which  aded  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  and  had  ad- 
v i fi; d  him  by  their  agents  44  by  no  means  to  raife  the  dege.”  And 
what  is  more,  he  placed  a  dronger  dependence  now  upon  the  dect 
than  ever  he  had  done  before  the  late  unfuccefsful  engagement. 

As  to  the  propoful  of  continuing  the  fiege,  Demodhenes  would  not 
yield  the  lead  degree  of  attention  to  it  3  —  “  If  the  army  mud  not 

44  evacuate 
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“  evacuate  Sicily  without  a  peremptory  order  from  Athens,  but  muff 
cc  perfift  in  this  deftrudtive  fervice ;  he  judged,  it  would  be  better  to 
“  draw  them  oft  to  Thapfus  or  to  Catana ;  where  they  might  find 
tc  opportunity  enough  to  make  incurfions  with  the  land-army  upon 
<c  the  territories  of  the  enemy,  and  by  committing  devaluations 
“  might  highly  didrefs  them.  Their  fleet  might  then  engage  in  the 
cc  open  fea  ;  not  in  a  fpace  confined  and  draitned,  which  was  the 
<c  greatefl  advantage  to  the  enemy  ;  but  in  fufficient  fea- room,  where 
“  all  their  fuperior  fkill  might  fairly  be  exerted,  where  they  would 
<c  be  able  to  make  their  tacks,  and  bear  down  again  upon  the  fee 
“  with  greater  agility  and  more  violent  fhocks,  than  could  be  done 
£c  in  the  limitary  fpace  of  a  ciofe  pent  up  harbour.  Upon  the 
<c  whole,  (he  affirmed,)  that  his  confent  never  fliould  be  given  to  a 

tc  longer  continuance  in  their  prefent  pods;  but,  he  v/as  for  moving- 
off  with  all  poffible  expedition  ;  and  they  had  not  a  moment  to 

laviffi  upon  delay.” 

Eurymedon  then  declared,  that  his  fenfe  of  things  coincided  with  ori: 

J  don. 


C  C 


it 


u: 


•Alt- 


that  of  Demodhencs.  And,  Nicias  perfiffing  in  the  contrary  opi¬ 
nion,  a  ft  of  languor  and  fufpence  c-nfued  ;  attended  with  the  fecret 
imagination,  that  the  pofitivenefs  of  Nicias  refulted  from  fome 
frontier  hopes  of  fuccefs  he  had  conceived  above  his  collegucs.  And 
in  this  manner  the  Athenians  fell  into  dilatory  mcafures,  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  their  camp  before  Syracufe. 

But  in  this  interval  Gylippus  and  Sicanus  returned  to  Syracufe  ; 
Sicanus  truly,  difappointed  of  Agrigcntum ;  for  he  was  advanced  no 
farther  than  Gcla,  when  the  fedition  in  favour  of  the  Syraculans  was 
brought  to  an  amicable  period  ;  — but  then  Gylippus  was  returned  at 

the  head  of  a  numerous  body,  confiding  of  levies  made  in  Sicily,  and 
the  heavy-armed  troops  from  Peloponncfus,  who  in  the  fpring  had 
put  to  lea  on  board  the  tranlport,  but  came  over  laid  iiuin  Africa  to 
Selinus.  For  into  Africa  they  had  been  driven  by  contrary  winds  ; 
and,  having  there  been  furnifhed  l>y  the  Cyreneans  with  two  triremes 


G  \  li^*‘  n- 
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refolvc  to  raife 
the  Jtrge, 


Stopped  by  an 
eclipjc. 


and  a  fet  of  pilots,  as  they  coafled  along  the  African  fhore,  they  re¬ 
lieved  the  Evefperitae  then  blocked  up  by  the  Libyans.  The  latter 
they  defeated  in  a  fet  battle ;  and  proceeding  from  thence  along  the 
fhore  they  reached  Neapolis,  a  Carthaginian  mart,  from  whence  lies 
the  fhorteft  cut  to  Sicily,  being  only  a  paffage  of  two  days  and  a 
night.  Hence  therefore  they  flood  acrofs,  and  landed  at  Selinus. 

With  this  acceftion  of  flrength,  the  Syracufans  inftantly  prepared 
to  attack  the  Athenians  again  both  by  land  and  fea.  But  the  Athe¬ 
nian  generals  —  finding  they  had  received  fo  large  an  augmentation ; 
and  that  the  pofture  of  their  own  affairs  was  fo  far  from  being 
changed  for  the  better,  that  day  after  day  it  grew  worfe  in  every 
refpedt ;  and,  what  was  word;  of  all,  that  their  troops  were  quite  ex- 


haufted  with  fatigue  and  ficknefs  j  —  they  repented  now  in  earned;, 
that  they  had  not  drawn  off  in  time.  And,  as  Nicias  now  no  longer 
oppoled  that  ftep  with  the  fame  vehemence  as  he  had  done  before, 
but  merely  endeavoured  that  it  fhould  not  be  determined  in  public 
council,  they  iffued  out  orders  with  the  utmofl  fecrecy,  that  the 
whole  armament  fhould  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  put  to  fea 
upon  a  fignal  given.  But,  all  things  now  ready,  the  very  moment 
they  are  going  to  embark,  the  moon  is  eclipfed  :  for  it  was  now  the 
time  of  the  full.  The  bulk  of  the  army,  ftruck  with  the  aweful 
appearance,  called  out  upon  the  generals  to  halt.  And  Nicias,  always 
addidted  too  much  to  fuperfhtion  and  fuch  vulgar  fcruples,  pofitively 
declared,  that  “  it  fhould  no  more  be  debated  whether  they  fhould 
“  remove  or  not,  ’till  the  three  times  nine  days  were  paft  which  the 
tc  foothfayers  preferibe  on  fuch  occafions.”  So,  for  this  reafon,  a 
longer  flay  was  forced  upon  the  Athenians,  who  had  been  too 
dilatory  already  5. 


5  That  the  bulk  of  an  army  or  a  fleet  no  wonder  at  all.  They  arc  ever  ignorant, 

fhould  be  frightned  at  fuch  appearances,  is  and  the  molt  daring  of  them  in  other 

refpedts 
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The  Syracufans,  who  had  foon  an  intelligence  of  their  defigns, 
were  now  more  animated  than  ever  to  prefs  brifldy  on  the  Athenians, 
as  on  men  who  had  given  proofs  of  their  own  inward  conviction. 


refpeils  have  been  much  addicted  to  fu per¬ 
dition.  But  one  cannot  help  being  furprifed 
at  the  ignorance  and  fupcrflition  of  Nicias; 
one  cannot  help  pitying  and  deploring  the 
foible  of  a  man  who  had  fo  good  a  heart. 
Plutarch  expatiates  largely  on  this  occafion. 
c<  Kven  tiie  vulgar,  (lavs  he,)  at  this  time 
u  were  well  apprifed,  that  an  eclipfeof  the 
“  fun  was  often  occafioncd,  about  the  time 
“  of  the  change,  by  an  interpofition  of  the 
moon.  But,  as  to  the  moon,  by  the 
“  interpofition  of  what  body,  and  how  on 
a  fudden  at  the  full  its  light  fades  away 
“  or  emits  variety  of  colour,  was  not  eafy 
£C  for  them  to  conceive.  They  thought  it 
u  a  ftrantic  occurrence,  and  fent  from  God 

w 

as  a  prognoflic  of  great  calamities.  T  he 
“  frit  perfon,  who  wrote  a  clear  and  bold 
folution  of  the  enlightnmg  and  obfeura- 
tion  of  the  moon,  was  Anaxagoras,  who 
“  now  had  not  been  long  dead  :  Ncr  was 
“  bis  account  in  every  body’s  hands ;  but 

“  concealed,  imparted  only  to  a  few,  and 
“  that  with  caution  and  afluranccs  of  I'e- 

crccy.  The  world  could  not  bear,  that 

* 

“  Naturalifts  and  Meteor-mongers,  as  they 
u  were  then  filed,  fhould  feem  to  refrain 
u  the  divine  power  by  quaint  nrgumentati- 
“  ons,  imilihlc  operations,  and  necc-liary 
a  confequcnccs.  Por  fuch  attempts  Pro- 
£i  tagoias  was  banifhed  ;  and  Pei  ides 
“  with  imicli  ado  procured  the  rcleafe 
“  of  Anaxagoras,  when  thrown  into  pri- 
4t  fon.  Nay  bocratcs,  who  never  meddled 
°  with  any  of  thefe  points,  was  liowcvcr 
put  to  death  upon  the  charge  of  J'hihj.j* 

VOL.  II. 


c<  phizitig.  It  was  not  ’till  late,  that  the 
<c  glory  of  Plato  fhonc  abroad;  who,  by 
in’s  irreproachable  life,  and  fubjecling  na- 
6C  tural  nece/Tities  to  a  divine  and  lovereigu 
“  power,  cleared  away  all  bad  imputations 
<c  from  ftudies  of  this  kind,  and  by  a  mathe- 
“  matical  beginning  opened  a  field  to  other 
sC  fciences.  And  thus,  bis  friend  Dion,  at 
<c  what  time  he  was  letting  fail  from  Zrt- 

Co 

<c  cynthus  againft  Dionyfius,  was  not  at  all 
cc  diflieartned  by  an  cclipfe  of  the  moon, 
c<  but  landed  fafe  at  Svracufe,  and  ejected 

*  *  w 

“  the  tyrant-  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
“  Nicias  at  this  juncture,  not  to  have  even 
£c  a  skilful  foot h layer  with  him  ;  for  his  in- 
£<  timate  S’tii  bides,  who  had  cured  much  of 
c<  his  fuperfiition,  Iiad  died  a  little  before  : 
“  Since  tin’s  portent  (as  Philcchorus  fays) 
<c  was  not  a  bad  one,  but  an  excellent 
“  trood  one  for  a  fivintr  aimv  :  fmcc  r.cfls 
u  wliicb  aic  accompanied  with  fear,  hand 
tc  in  need  of  concealment,  and  livkt  hcver 
“  an  adverfary  to  them.  Beiides,  alter 
“  cclipfes  of  the  fun  or  moon,  it  was  the 
“  ufual  cuftom  (as  Autocodes  hath  in- 

“  formed  us)  to  hold  c  nl  v  a  three  daws 
“  ceflation  from  bulinels.  But  Nicias 
cc  perfuaded  himfclf,  that  a  com  pleat  revo- 
Ci  lution  of  the  moon  ought  to  be  waited 
“  for  ;  as  if  with  his  own  c\c-  he  had  not 
“  fecn  her  fliinc  bright  again,  when  flic 
4i  had  palled  the  fhadow  and  t j jc  earth's 
“  interpofition.  Yet  t  blowing  up  all  at- 
“  tention  to  other  points,  lie  minded  no* 
“  thing  but  Idcrilicing,  'till  his  enemies 
u  attacked  him.’’  Life  of  A/V/rfj. 
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that  they  were  no  longer  a  match  for  their  foes  either  by  fea  or  on 
land ;  lince  with  other  thoughts  they  never  could  have  projected  a 
re-embarkation.  Apprehenfive  at  the  fame  time,  that  fhould  they 
remove  to  any  other  quarter  of  Sicily  they  would  become  more  dif¬ 
ficult  of  redudlion  ;  they  faw  the  neceflity  of  engaging  them  by  fea 
without  a  moment’s  lofs,  whilft  yet  they  had  an  advantage  in  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  fight.  Upon  this  they  ordered  the  complements  of 
men  on  board  their  fhips,  and  exercifed  their  crews  as  many  days  as 
was  judged  fufficient.  But,  when  opportunity  offered  of  acting 
with  advantage,  on  the  firfl  day  they  afiaulted  the  Athenian  intrench- 
ments ;  and  a  party  of  heavy-armed  and  horfemen,  tho’  not  nume¬ 
rous,  Tallying  out  at  fome  of  the  ports  to  beat  them  off,  they  cut  off 
feme  of  the  heavy-armed  from  the  reft  of  that  party,  and  having 
put  them  to  flight  follow  the  purfuit.  As  the  fpot  further  on 
which  the  affault  is  made  was  narrow,  the  Athenians  lofe  feventy 
horfes  and  a  fmall  number  of  their  heavy-armed.  Nothing  more 
happened  on  this  day,  as  the  army  of  the  Syracufans  now  made  their 
retreat. 

But  on  the  day  following,  they  ftand  out  with  their  6 * * * * 11  fleet,  to  the 
number  of  feventy- fix  fhips ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  land-army 
marched  «up  to  the  intrenchments.  The  Athenians  lanched  out 
with  fourfeore  and  fix  to  give  them  a  reception  s  and  thus  charging 
one  another,  an  engagement  enfued.  Eurymedon  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  endeavoured  to  over-reach  and 
furround  the  fhips  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpofe  he  opened  his 


6  Plutarch  adds,  That  ct  on  this  occa- 

n  ft  on  the  very  lads  came  out  in  fifth  ng- 

“  boats  and  skiffs,  taunting  and  infulting 

44  the  Athenians.  One  of  thefe  lads.  He- 

4i  raclides,  of  a  noble  family,  who  had 

11  advanced  too  near,  was  in  great  danger 
“  of  being  intercepted  by  an  Athenian 
41  vcffch  L ut  Polliehus,  the  uncle  of  the 


<c  lad,  alarmed  for  his  fafety,  charged  in- 
44  ftantly  with  the  ten  triremes  he  had 

u  under  his  command.  The  reft  of  the 
“  Syracufan  fleet,  now  alarmed  for  Pol- 
44  lichus,  ran  in  at  once,  and  brought 

“  on  a  general  engagement.”  Life  of 
Nicias. 
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line  and  flood  along  too  clofe  to  the  land  ;  which  gave  the  Syracufans 
and  their  allies,  who  had  now  defeated  the  centre  of  the  Athenians, 
an  opportunity  to  intercept  him  in  the  bottom  and  recefs  of  the 
harbour,  where  they  flay  Eurymedon  himfelf,  and  deftroy  the  {hips  Eurymedor. 

which  had  feparated  in  his  company.  And  this  done,  they  gave 
chace  to  the  whole  Athenian  fleet,  and  drove  them  afhore. 

Gylippus  now,  perceiving  that  the  fhips  of  the  enemy  were  de¬ 
feated  and  drove  aground  quite  wide  of  the  piles  and  their  camp, 
formed  inftantly  a  defign  to  make  daughter  of  the  men  as  they  were 
leaping  on  fhore,  and  of  giving  the  Syracufans  an  opportunity  eafily 
to  draw  off  all  the  fhips  from  land  of  which  they  were  intire 
mailers.  At  the  head  therefore  of  one  divilion  of  the  land-force, 
he  marched  down  to  the  pier  to  fecond  the  fleet.  The  Tyrrhenes 
happened  to  have  been  polled  nearell  by  the  Athenians ;  who,  feeing 
a  body  of  the  enemy  running  down  thither  in  a  diforderly  manner, 
advanced  eagerly  to  meet  them ;  and,  charging  brilkly  on  the  van, 
put  them  to  flight  and  drive  them  into  the  lake  of  Lylimelia.  But 
foon  after,  a  reinforcement  of  Syracufans  and  their  allies  coming  up, 
the  Athenians  alfo  advanced  with  fpeed  to  fuccour  their  friends,  and 
trembling  for  their  flhips  foon  came  to  an  engagement  with  them,  and 
after  routing  purfued  them  amain.  They  flaughtered  now  a  great 
number  of  the  heavy-armed  ;  and,  what  was  more,  preferved  the 
far  greater  part  of  their  fleet;  and  towed  again  to  their  former  moor¬ 
ings  all  their  fhips,  except  eighteen,  which  the  Syracufans  and  their 
allies  made  prizes,  and  put  all  the  men  on  board  them  to  the  fword. 

With  a  view  further  to  deflroy  the  red  by  fetting  them  on  fire,  they 
filled  an  old  tranfport-fhip  with  fafeines  and  combuflible  matter ; 
and,  as  the  wind  blew  right  upon  the  Athenians,  fet  her  on  flic, 
and  let  her  drive  in  amongft  them.  The  Athenians,  trembling  for 
the  fhips,  put  all  their  engines  inftantly  at  work  to  extinguish  the 
flames ;  which,  having  at  length  eftedtuated,  and  kept  this  fircfhip 

Z  z  2  clear 
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clear  of  their  own  vefiels,  they  were  delivered  from  this  imminent 
danger. 

After  this,  the  Syracufans  erected  a  trophy  for  their  victorious  en¬ 
gagement  on  the  water,  and  for  the  interception  of  the  party  of  the 
heavy-armed  before  the  intrenchments  where  they  had  taken  fo  many 
horfes.  The  Athenians  alfo  did  the  fame  for  the  repulfe  given  by  the 
Tyrrhenes  to  the  land-forces  of  the  enemy,  and  their  being  chaced 
into  the  lake,  and  the  larger  fuccels  they  afterwards  obtained  with 
the  red  of  their  army. 

But  now,  when  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  the  Syracufans,  tho’  at 
farfl  alarmed  at  the  large  reinforcement  of  fhipping  brought  againfl 
them  by  Demofthencs,  had  gained  a  fignal  victory  by  fea,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  plunged  in  to 'a  total  dcjeCtion  of  fpirit ;  they  were  thun- 
detflruck  by  the  reverie  of  misfortunes  fo  little  expeCted  ;  and  begun 
to  repent,  with  much  more  bitternefs  of  thought,  that  they  had  ever 
engaged  in  fo  fatal  an  expedition.  They  had  invaded  States,  whofe 
polity  was  already  of  a  piece  with  their  own,  whofe  form  of 
government  was  popular  like  that  of  Athens,  and  which  flourifhed  in 
fhipping,  in  horfes,  and  each  article  of  power.  And  yet  finding 
themfelves  unable  to  give  any  meafure  of  fuccefs  to  their  proie&s  by 
introducing  diffenfions  amongfl  them,  through  political  embroil¬ 
ments  j  nor  even  by  a  powerful  force,  fuperior  to  that  of  their  foes, 


able  to  ward  off  the  many  blows  they  had  received  ;  they  had  fallen 
beforehand  into  great  anxieties,  and  now  fadly  beaten  as  they  were 

which  they  never  could  hitherto  have 


one  thought  of 


at  lea, 

conceived,  their  defpondency  became  more  violent  than  ever. 

From  this  time  the  Syracufans  fcoured  the  whole  harbour  with¬ 
out  having  any  thing  to  fear.  They  had  alfo  formed  a  fclieme  of 
barring  up  its  mouth,  that  the  Athenians,  tho’  never  fo  intent  upon 
it,  might  for  the  future  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  fteal  awav. 
Their  care  and  diligence  were  no  longer  employed  on  the  view  alone 

of 
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of  their  own  prefervation,  but  on  the  larger  view  of  ruining  the 
Athenians.  They  concluded,  and  juftly  too,  that  the  latter  turns  in 
their  favour  had  given  them  the  afcendent  over  thefe  invaders  •  and, 
could  they  but  compafs  the  total  overthrow  of  this  body  of  Atheni- 
ans  and  their  allies,  the  grand  atchievement  would  ftrike  all  Greece 
with  admiration.  Nay  more,  all  other  Grecians  mud  reap  the  fruits 
of  fuch  fuccefs ;  of  whom,  fome  would  in  an  inttant  recover  free¬ 
dom,  and  others  be  delivered  from  the  fear  of  lofmg  it :  For  the  re¬ 
maining  {Length  of  Athens  would  never  be  able  to  ttand  againft  that 
weight  of  war,  with  which  die  muft  be  foon  incompafled  about. 
And  thus,  could  they  (Syracufans)  be  the  glorious  authors  of  fuch 
definable  events,  they  mull  infallibly  become  objedls  of  wonder  not 
only  to  all  the  prefent  age  but  to  luted  po{J:erity.  And  of  a  truth, 
coniidered  in  fuch  a  light,  it  was  great  and  glorious  ambition,  to  aim 
at  the  conqued  not  only  of  the  Athenians,  but  alfo  of  their  whole 
extenfive  and  combined  alliance.  And  this,  not  merely  to  earn  lau¬ 
rels  for  themfelves,  but  for  the  auxiliaries  alfo  who  had  engaged  in 

o  o 

their  caufe ;  fince,  expoled  in  the  front  of  the  war  with  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  and  Corinthians,  they  had  objected  their  own  State  to 
the  fury  of  a  dorm  which  threatned  them  all,  and  by  their  own 
perfonal  valour  in  naval  engagements  had  contributed  mod  to  fuch  a 
height  of  fuccefs. 

The  various  people  now  got  together  at  this  one  city  of  Syracufe  Cnu 
were  fo  very  numerous,  as  to  be  exceeded  only  by  the  comprehenfive 
roll  of  thofe,  who  in  the  feries  of  the  prefent  war  fided  either  with 
the  States  of  Athens  or  Sparta.  The  catalogue  is  fubjoined  of  thofe, 
who  muttered  in  the  often  live  and  defen  live  armies  at  Syracufe ;  who 

againft,  or  in  behalf  of  Sicily ;  who  joined  for  the  reduedion 
or  prefervation  of  this  ifland,  not  fo  much  from  juft  and  lawful  mo¬ 
tives,  or  a  concurrence  refulting  from  the  ties  of  blood,  as  from  po¬ 
licy,  or  intereft,  or  diredt  compullion. 
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The  Athenians  truly,  in  quality  of  Ionians,  had  voluntarily  come 
hither  againft  the  Syracufans,  who  were  Dorians ;  attended  by  thofe, 
who  ipoke  the  fame  dialed,  and  ufed  the  fame  inftitutions  with 
theml'elves,  the  Lemnians,  and  Imbrians,  and  thofe  /Eginetae  who 

were  the  prefent  pofteftors  of  /Egina.  The  Heftiaeans  further,  now- 
inhabiting  Heftiasa  in  Euboea,  as  an  Athenian  colony,  had  joined  in  the 
expedition.  Of  the  remaining  numbers,  fome  came  along  with 
them  becaufe  they  were  dependents ;  fome,  tho’  independent,  be- 
cauie  they  were  confederates ;  and  fome  there  were,  who  attended 
merely  for  their  pay.  The  dependents  and  tributaries  were  the  Ere- 
trians,  and  Chalcideans,  and  Styrenfans,  and  Caryftians,  from  Eu- 
bcea;  from  the  iflands,  the  Ceans,  and  Andrians,  and  Teians;  from 
Io  nia,  the  Milefians,  and  Samians,  and  Chians.  Of  thefe,  the 
Chians,  being  not  fubjeded  to  a  tribute  but  only  to  furnifh  a  quota 
of  flipping,  tho’  independent  at  home  yet  followed  their  arms.  And 
all  thefe  hitherto  recited  were  Ionians,  and  Athenian  colonies,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Caryftians ;  for  thefe  lad  are  Dryopes.  But  as  fubjeded 
to  Athens,  not  fo  much  from  choice  as  Ionians  as  by  mere  compul- 
fion,  they  now  followed  their  matters  againft  Dorians.  To  thefe 
were  added  /Eolians ;  the  Methymneans  for  inftance,  who  were  to 
furnifh  lliipping  but  were  exempted  from  tribute ;  the  Tenedians 
further,  and  /Enians,  who  were  tributaries.  But  thefe,  being  /Boh¬ 
ans,  were  now  compelled  to  fight  againtt  other  /Eolians ;  namely, 
their  own  founders  the  Boeotians,  who  adhered  to  the  Syracufans. 
The  Platasans  did  the  fame,  and  were  the  only  Boeotians  that  aded 
againtt  Boeotians  upon  the  juftifiable  pretext  of  lading  enmity.  The 
Rhodians  further  and  Cythcrians  attended,  tho’  both  of  Doric 
defeent :  The  Cytherians  truly,  who  are  a  Lacedaemonian  colony, 
bore  arms  at  this  jundure  on  the  Athenian  fide  againtt  the  Lacedae- 
,  monians  under  the  command  of  Gylippus  :  And  the  Rhodians,  Ar- 
gives  by  defeent,  were  obliged  to  turn  their  arms  againft  the  Doric 
Syraoulans  ;  nay,  againtt  the  Geloans,  a  colony  of  their  own,  now 

ading 
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ailing  in  concert  with  the  Syracufans.  Of  the  people  of  the  illes  on 
the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus,  came  the  Cephallenians  and  Zacynthians ; 
independent  in  fail,  but  through  their  fituation  controled  in  fome 
mealure  by  the  Athenians,  who  are  mailers  of  the  fea.  The  Corcy- 
reans  further,  who  were  not  only  of  Doric  but  what  is  more  were 
even  of  Corinthian  original,  as  being  a  colony  of  the  latter  and  by 
blood  allied  to  the  former,  from  compulfion,  as  they  gave  out  for  a 
colour,  tho’  in  truth  from  deliberate  malice,  fince  oppofing  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  whom  they  hated,  followed  the  Athenians  with  an  ardor  in¬ 
ferior  to  none.  The  MelTenians  alfo,  now  filled  Meffenians  of 
Naupailus,  and  thofe  from  Pylus,  which  was  flill  held  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  were  brought  along  to  the  war.  To  whom  mufl  be  added  a 
fmall  party  of  Megarean  exiles,  who  by  a  fad  reverfe  of  fortune  now 
took  part  again  ft  the  Selinuntians,  who  were  alfo  Megarean.  The 
reiidue  of  the  confederates  were  engaged  rather  upon  free  and  fpon- 
taneous  choice.  The  Argives,  for  inftance,  not  more  from  obliga¬ 
tions  of  fubfifting  treaties  than  the  rancour  they  bore  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  and  the  gratification  of  private  fpleen,  tho’  Doric,  yet  followed 
the  Ionic  Athenians  againft  their  Doric  kindred.  But  the  Mantineans, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Arcadians,  who  are  mercenaries,  and  eternally  ha¬ 
bituated  to  adt  againft  any  foe  pointed  out  to  them,  were  now  fo  far 
influenced  by  gain  as  to  regard  thofe  Arcadians  as  their  enemies,  who 
came  over  on  this  occafion  in  company  with  the  Corinthians.  The 
Cretans  alfo  and  fEtolians  were  there,  allured  by  an  advantageous 
pay.  And  thus  it  happened,  that  the  Cretans,  who  in  concert  with 
the  Rhodians  had  founded  Gela,  readily  took  part  for  the  fake  of 
gain,  not  with  but  againft  a  colony  which  themfelves  had  planted. 
There  was  alfo  a  body  of  Acarnanian  auxiliaries,  partly  induced  to 
join  by  the  pay  they  received  >  but  principally,  by  their  perfonal  re¬ 
gard  for  Demofthenes,  and  their  attachment  to  the  Athenians.  And 
thus  have  we  run  them  over  to  the  utmoft  boundary  of  the  Ionian 

J 

gulf.  Of  the  Italic  nations,  the  Thurians  and  thofe  Metapontians, 

whom 
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whom  inteftine  feuds  had  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fighting  for 
fubfiftence,  joined  their  arms ;  and  of  the  Sicilian,  the  Naxians  and 
Cataneans  ;  of  Barbarian,  the  Egefteans,  who  were  the  firft  movers 
of  this  grand  contention,  and  the  major  part  of  the  Siculi  j  and  out 
of  Sicily,  fome  of  the  Tyrrhenes,  from  enmity  to  the  Syracufans  ; 
and  the  mercenary  lapygians.  So  many  nations  were  afifembled  toge¬ 
ther  at  prefent  under  command  of  the  Athenians. 

The  auxiliaries,  on  the  fide  of  the  Syracufans,  were  the  Camarine- 
ans  who  border  clofe  upon  them  ;  and  the  Geloans,  who  are  fituated 
next  the  Camarineans.  To  proceed  regularly  ;  as  the  Agrigentines 
were  neutral,  the  Selinuntians  next  occur,  who  are  feated  beyond  the 
Agrigentines  ;  fince  they  inhabit  that  tract  of  the  ifland,  which 
faceth  Afric.  Then  the  Himercans,  the  only  Grecian  people,  who 
inhabit  that  part  of  the  ifland  which  lies  off  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  and 
were  the  only  body  which  came  from  thence  to  the  aid  of  Syracufe. 
The  fevered  nations  of  Greek  defeent  fettled  in  Sicily,  being  all  Doric 
and  independent,  a  died  together  in  concert.  Of  the  Barbarous  peo¬ 
ple  ;  they  had  thofe  Siculi  alone,  who  did  not  openly  revolt  to  the 
Athenians.  But  out  of  Sicily;  the  Lacedaemonians  font  them  a 
citizen  of  Sparta  to  command  and  a  body  of  NcodamoJcs  and  Helots : 
by  a  Ncodamas  is  meant  a  citizen  newly  enfranchifed.  The  Co¬ 
rinthians  alone  aided  them  both  with  dripping  and  a  land-force  in 
conjunction  with  the  Leucadians,  and  Ambraciots  by  blood  allied  to 
Syracufe.  From  Arcadia  alfo  came  a  body  of  mercenaries,  lent  by 
the  Corinthians ;  and  the  Sicyonians,  who  added  on  compulfion. 
And  of  thofe,  who  dwell  without  the  Peloponnefus,  were  the  Boeo¬ 
tians.  But  befide  thefe  foreign  aids,  the  Sicilians,  as  pofiefled  of 
great  and  powerful  cities,  furnifhed  out  in  all  refpedts  a  much  greater 
and  well-appointed  force.  For  by  them  a  numerous  body  of  heavy- 
armed,  of  fliips,  and  horfes,  and  other  kinds  of  military  force,  in 
an  amazing  abundance,  were  railed  and  brought  to  Syracufe.  And 
yet  it  muft  be  laid,  that  the  domeftic  force  of  the  Syracufans  was 

more 
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more  to  be  confidered  than  all  the  reft,  from  the  greatnefs  of  their 
State  and  the  immediate  urgency  of  thofe  perils  with  which  they 

were  environed. 

Thefe  were  the  aids,  the  numerous  aids,  affembled  together  by  the 
contending  parties.  And,  at  this  juncture,  all  thefe  were  prefent  on 
each  fide  of  the  contefl ;  and  from  this  crifis  neither  party  received 
any  accefhon. 

The  Syracufans  therefore  and  their  confederates  thought,  lince  the  G0J-antf;/c^’’1‘ 
fignal  victory  they  had  gained  upon  the  water,  it  would  be  a  brave  cufans. 
exploit  and  highly  for  their  glory,  to  make  the  whole  extenfive  camp 
of  the  Athenians  their  prize,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  on  both  ele¬ 
ments,  both  by  land  and  fea.  With  this  project,  they  immediately 
barred  up  the  great  harbour,  the  mouth  of  which  is  about  *  eight  *  X ear  a  mile. 
ftadia  over,  with  a  line  of  triremes  placed  fide  by  fide,  and  other 
veffels  and  boats  moored  fall  together  by  anchors ;  and  got  every 
tiling  befides  in  readinefs,  in  cafe  the  Athenians  fhould  venture  on 
another  engagement.  Their  every  view  was  now  become  large  and 
afpiring. 

When  the  Athenians  faw  the  harbour  thus  barred  up,  and  perceived 

further  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  defigns,  it  was  judged  high  time  to 
go  to  confultation.  The  commanders  of  the  different  bodies  were 
called  to  council  with  the  generals  ;  in  which,  upon  reprefentations 
made  “  of  the  great  diflrefs  to  which  they  were  reduced ;  and, 

“  that  they  had  not  a  flock  of  provifions  ample  enough  for  their  im- 
“  mediate  fubfiflence  (for,  bent  on  failing  away,  they  had  fent  al- 
<(  ready  to  Catana  to  countermand  any  frefli  convoys ;)  and,  unlcfs 
“  they  could  recover  their  maflery  at  fea,  it  would  be  impracticable 
<c  for  the  future  to  obtain  a  fupply  they  came  to  a  final  refolu- 
tion —  “  To  quit  their  in trenchments  on  the  higher  ground,  and  be- 
“  fore  the  flation  of  their  flipping  to  raife  a  circular  work,  of  as 
*'  little  compafs  as  polTiblc,  but  fuflicicnt  to  fervc  fora  magazine  and 
cc  hofpital,  and  to  this  only  to  aflign  a  guard;  as  for  the  reft  of 
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for  want  of  hands,  might  be  compleatly  manned  -}  and  thus,  they 
mu  ft  fight  their  paffage  out  of  the  harbour  ;  and,  if  it  fucceeded, 
make  diredtly  for  Catana ;  but,  if  repulfed,  they  would  burn  their 
fhipping,  and  moving  off  in  one  body  by  land  would  endeavour, 
by  the  moft  expeditious  marches,  to  reach  the  neareft  place  that 
would  receive  them,  whether  Barbarian  or  Grecian.” 

Such  was  the  plan  refolved  on,  and  which  they  began  immediately 
to  execute.  For  now,  abandoning  their  upper  intrenchments,  they 
drew  down  to  the  beach,  and  manned  the  whole  of  their  fhipping, 
on  board  of  which  they  forced  without  exception  all  fuch  as  had 
youth  and  vigour  enough  to  be  of  fervice  there.  The  whole 
number  of  fliips  they  were  by  this  means  enabled  to  man  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  hundred  and  ten.  They  alfo  placed  on  board  the  fleet 

:  number  of  archers,  the  darters  of  the  Acarnanians,  and  other 
foreign  auxiliaries ;  and  provided,  in  all  other  refpedts,  for  adtion, 
as  well  as  their  condition  would  permit,  or  the  nature  of  the  projedt 
required. 

When  things  were  thus  in  great  forwardnefs,  Nicias  taking  notice, 
that  the  foldiery  was  much  dejedted  by  the  great  defeats,  which,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  wonted  cuftom,  they  had  received  by  fea  ;  and  yet  de- 
firous  to  hazard  another  engagement  as  foon  as  poflible,  becaufe 


pinched  for  want  of  neceflary 


he  gathered  them  all 


round  about  himfelf,  and  endeavoured  to  raife  their  drooping  fpirits 
by  the  following  exhortation,  the  firft  of  the  kind  he  had  ever 
made. 


$  fetch  of 

Nicias* 


“MY  fellow-foldiers  whether  of  the  Athenian  or  the  confe- 
“  derate  troops  !  the  bold  attempt  we  are  now  going  to  make  is  of 
**  equal  concern  to  each  individual  amongft  us ;  fince,  not  more  for 
“  vidtory  over  our  foes  than  for  the  prefervation  of  ourfelves  and  our 

“  country, 
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country,  we  are  now  to  fight  j  and,  if  our  naval  efforts  be  crownejl 
with  victory,  each  of  us  may  again  be  blefl  with  the  fight  of  his 
own  native  city.  Away  therefore  with  thefe  faces  of  defpair,  this 
painful  dejeCtion,  fit  only  for  a  raw  unexperienced  multitude,  who 
unfuccefsful  in  their  firft  attempts  for  ever  after  bid  adieu  to  hope, 
and  by  unmanly  fears  anticipate  misfortunes  ! 

“  As  for  you,  Athenians,  who  form  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  this 
aflembly,  experienced  as  you  are  in  fuch  variety  of  warfare  !  — 
And  you  alfo  our  allies,  who  have  ever  fought  under  our  banners  1  — 
recal  to  your  reflexion  the  unexpected  turns  of  war;  encourage 
the  hope,  that  fortune  may  at  length  declare  for  us ;  and  deter¬ 
mine  once  more  to  engage  the  foe  with  a  fpirit  worthy  of  that 
numerous  ftrength,  of  which  by  ocular  demonftration  you  fee 
yourfelves  this  moment  poffeffed.  Thofe  points,  of  which  we 
perceive  we  may  avail  ourfelves  againfl  the  narrownefs  of  the  har¬ 
bour’s  mouth,  againfl:  fuch  a  multitude  of  veflels  as  will  be  croudcd 
together,  and  againfl  that  particular  difpofition  of  foldiers  on  their 
decks,  from  which  on  the  former  occafion  we  fuffered  fo  much, — 
all  thefe,  I  muft  tell  you,  are  as  well  adjufted,  as  our  prefent  con¬ 
dition  will  permit,  by  the  united  care  of  us  your  generals  and 
your  own  mafters.  For  many  archers  and  darters  fliall  now  line 
your  decks,  and  that  croud  of  foldiers,  which  when  we  engage 
in  the  open  fea  we  never  can  ufe,  becaufe  the  veflels  would  be 
too  heavily  laden  to  allow  the  proper  exertion  of  our  fkill }  that 
croud,  I  fay,  in  this  pent  up  contracted  fpace  fhall  give  to  our 
naval  battle  the  firength  and  liability  of  a  land-engagement.  We 
have  alfo  devifed  the  proper  means  to  compenfate  the  inferior 
AruCture  of  our  (hips  ;  and,  in  return  for  the  confoliduted  beaks 
of  our  enemy,  have  provided  the  flaips  with  grappling-irons,  which 
will  hold  faft  a  veflel  that  hath  run  againfl  you  from  getting  clear, 
provided  thofe  on  board  will  perform  their  duty.  Becaufe,  as  nc- 
ceflity  inforceth  us  now  to  fight  a  mere  land-battle  from  our  decks, 

A  a  a  2  “it 
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“  it  highly  concerns  us,  neither  to  be  beat  off  ourfelves,  nor  to  fuf- 
*  fer  them  to  get  clear  from  our  grapple  j  efpecially,  when  all  the 
“  ambient  fhore,  excepting  the  fmall  tract  now  occupied  by  our  own 
“  army,  is  hoftile  in  regard  to  us.  Mindful  of  thefe  things,  it  be- 
“  hoves  you  to  fight  it  out  fo  long  as  ffrength  and  vigour  fhall  enable 
“  you,  and  never  fuffer  yourfelves  to  be  driven  on  fucb  a  fhore  ;  but, 
“  when  once  your  fhip  hath  grappled  with  a  foe,  never  once  to  think 
“  of  lofing  your  hold,  till  you  have  cleared  the  enemy’s  decks  of  all 
“  the  defendents.  But  thefe  points  I  give  in  charge  to  the  heavy- 
“  armed,  not  lefs  than  to  the  feainen ;  fince  this  method  of  engage- 
<c  ment  is  more  particularly  your  province  ;  and,  fince  it  ffill  remains 
within  your  power  to  earn  a  glorious  victory,  by  putting  your  land- 
“  method  into  pradtice.  But  the  feamen  I  exhort,  and  with  my  ex¬ 
hortations  mingle  my  intreaties,  not  to  fhrink  too  much  under  the 
fenfibility  of  pad  defeats,  as  your  decks  are  now  better  armed  ii> 
“  all  refpedts  than  they  were  before,  and  as  the  number  of  the  fhip- 
“  ping  is  enlarged.  Recal  the  idea  of  that  heart-delighting  privi— 
“  lege,  of  which  you  are  now  to  fecure  the  continuance  •  — To  you 

<c  I  fpeak  who,  tho’  not  of  Athenian  extraction,  have  hitherto  been 
“  regarded  and  honoured  as  Athenians ;  and,  for  fpeaking  well  our 
“  language,  and  appropriating  our  manners,  have  been  admired 
‘ £  through  the  whole  extent  of  Greece,  have  participated  the  bene- 
“  fits  of  our  large-extended  empire,  not  lefs  than  ourfelves  in  point 
“  of  profit,  and  much  more  than  ourfelves  in  ffriking  awe  into 
“  your  vaflals,  and  being  exempted  from  the  attacks  of  injuffice. 
“  Since  therefore  you  alone  have  freely  ihared  our  empire  with  us, 
“  you  are  bound  by  all  the  ties  of  honour,  by  no  means  to  defert  its 
“  prefent  vindication.  Then  in  open  defpight  of  thofe  Corinthians, 
“  whom  you  have  fo  often  conquered  ;  and  of  thofe  Sicilians,  not 
“  one  of  whom  durft  look  us  in  the  face  fo  long  as  the  vigour  of  our 
“  fleet  was  unimpaired,  drive  your  foes  before  you,  and  ftrike  into 
“  them  the  plain  convidtion  —  that  your  military  lkiil,  tho’  ffrug- 

“  gling 
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“  gling  with  weaknefs  and  misfortunes,  is  yet  far  fuperior  to  all  their 
“  drength  and  luck  united. 

“  But  to  the  native  citizens  of  Athens  amongd  you  I  muft  once 
“  more  fugged:,  that  you  have  now  no  longer  in  your  docks  fuch 
<c  another  fleet  as  this,  nor  have  left  behind  you  fuch  another  body 
“  of  heavy-armed.  If  therefore  your  immediate  fate  be  any  thing 
‘c  lefs  than  victory,  your  enemies  will  fail  and  be  diredly  at  Athens ; 
“  and  the  remainder  of  our  forces  there  will  no  longer  be  able  to  re- 
“  pulle  the  united  aflaults  of  their  domeftic  foes  and  fuch  foreign  in- 
C£  vaders.  Nay,  the  infallible  refult  mud  be,  that  you  at  once  put 
“  on  the  chains  of  Syracufans,  againd  whom  you  are  confcious  with 
“  what  intentions  you  at  fird  came  here  ;  whild  your  country  mud 
“  be  forced  to  fubmit  to  a  Lacedaemonian  bondage.  Now  therefore 
“  fummon  all  your  courage,  to  earn  the  day,  in  which  your  own 
“  liberty  and  that  of  Athens  is  to  be  the  vidor’s  prize.  And,  let 
“  each  individual  amongd  you  invigorate  himfelf  with  the  thought ; 

“  nay,  let  it  throw  fpirit  and  life  into  the  whole  army  —  that,  thofi’ 
<c  who  are  now  to  engage  on  board  this  prefent  fleet  are  the  whole 
“  of  the  land  and  naval  force  of  your  country,  are  the  furviving  fup- 
“  ports  of  the  State  and  the  great  Name  of  Athens,  In  fo  rao- 

“  mentous  a  conflid,  whoever  amongd  you  excels  in  military  fkill 
“  or  inward  bravery,  that  perfon  had  never  fo  fine  an  opportunity  to 
“  give  demondration  of  his  fuperior  worth,  or  to  perform  a  great 
“  fervice  for  himfelf,  or  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.” 

Nicias,  after  he  had  finifhed  this  earned  exhortation,  ordered  them 
to  repair  diredly  to  their  pods  on  board  the  fleet. 

As  all  this  hurry  of  preparation  lay  within  their  view,  Gylippua 
and  the  Syracufans  could  not  cfcape  the  convidion,  that  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  were  bent  on  another  engagement.  They  had,  moreover,  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  new  projed  of  the  grappling-irons.  A 3 
therefore  they  had  provided  againd  every  thing  befides,  they  alio 
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made  provifion  to  counterwork  that  project.  For  this  purpofe,  they 
had  covered  the  prows  and  almoft  the  whole  gunnel  of  their  fhips 
with  hides ;  that,  when  the  grappling-iron  was  thrown,  it  might 
flip  off  and  catch  no  hold.  And,  no  fooner  were  all  their  prepara¬ 
tions  compleated,  than  the  Syracufan  generals  in  concert  with  Gylip- 
pus  animated  their  men  to  engage  with  refolution,  by  the  following 
harangue : 
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“  THAT  your  part  atchievements  have  been  glorious  indeed, 
and  for  the  acquifition  of  greater  honour  and  glory  tliat  you  are 
now  on  the  brink  of  engaging,  —  the  generality  of  you,  ye  Syra- 
culans  and  confederates !  are  well  convinced,  and  need  not  at  pre- 
fent  to  be  informed  :  For  otherwife  you  could  never  have  per- 
fifted  fo  far  in  this  warm  career  of  bravery  and  fuccefs.  But  if 
there  be  a  man  amongft  you,  whofe  fenfe  of  things  drops  fhort 
of  their  real  pofition,  we  lhall  now  throw  upon  it  the  needful 
illuftration. 

“  This  land,  our  property,  the  Athenians  have  invaded  •  aiming, 
in  the  firft  place,  at  inflaving  Sicily  j  and  had  this  defign  fucceeded, 
at  infli&ing  an  equal  fate  on  Peloponnefus,  and  the  reft  of  Greece. 
And  yet  thefe  very  Athenians,  who  enjoy  already  the  largeft  trad:  of 
empire  that  any  ancient  or  modern  State  of  Greece  hath  at  any  time 
enjoyed,  you  are  the  firft  who  have  bravely  refilled,  and  of  that 
navy,  on  which  they  eredted  their  incroaching  pile  of  power,  are 
plainly  the  vi&ors  in  feveral  engagements ;  as  again,  in  that  which 
now  approacheth  you  will  affuredly  beat  them.  For  men,  who 
have  received  fuch  fevere  checks  in  a  point  for  which  they  fo 
highly  plumed  themfelves,  will  for  the  future  have  a  much  worfe 
opinion  of  their  own  merit,  than  if  they  had  never  conceived  fo 
high  a  value  of  it ;  and,  when  all  their  towering  pretentions  are  fo 
unexpectedly  blafted,  their  fubfequent  efforts  muff  of  courfe  drop 
fhort  of  their  real  ftrength  :  And  this,  you  may  reft  allured,  is  the 

“  prefent 
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“  prefent  date  of  yonder  Athenians.  And  by  parity,  in  regard  to 
“  ourfelves,  that  proportion  of  drength  we  enjoyed  at  fird,  with 
“  which,  tho’  far  inferior  in  fkill,  we  boldly  and  fuccefsfully  pre- 
“  fumed  to  withftand  them,  mud  now  be  fuitably  enlarged ;  and, 

■  ‘  with  the  further  accefiion  of  this  inward  aflurance,  that  we  are 
“  really  the  bed  fince  we  have  beat  the  bed  feamen  in  the  world, 
“  our  hopes  of  fuccefs  are  in  every  light  redoubled.  And  then  hu- 
“  man  experience  teacheth  us,  that  in  every  competition  the  warmed 
“  hope  is  ever  accompany’d  with  the  greated  refolution. 

“  But  further,  thole  late  alterations,  which  they  have  introduced 
cc  among  their  fhipping,  in  order  to  equalize  and  balance  ours,  have 
“  been  a  long  time  familiar  to  our  own  practice.  And  each  of  their 
u  new  preparations  we  fhall  dextroufly  improve  to  our  own  advan- 
“  tage,  For  when,  contrary  to  the  long  and  inveterate  difeipline  of 
w  their  deet,  there  are  crouded  together  upon  their  decks,  a  nume- 
“  rous  body  of  heavy-armed,  as  well  as  another  numerous  body  of 
“  mere  terra  Jirma  darters,  as  they  may  properly  be  diled  ;  when 
t£  thus  Acarnanians  and  other  land-men  are  forced  on  board,  who 
“  even  fitting  would  be  unable  to  poife  and  diredt  their  weapons  •  — 
“  how  can  they  avoid  indangering  their  veffels  ?  or,  jumbled  con- 
“  fufedly  together  and  tottering  under  motions  to  which  they  are  not 
“  inured,  how  can  they  efcape  a  total  diforder  ? 

“  What  dill  makes  more  againd  them,  the  multitude  of  their 
<f  fhipping  will  only  ferve  the  more  to  embarrafs  them  ;  —  and  let 
st  this  difpel  the  fears  of  thole  who  may  be  afraid  of  engaging 
**  againd  their  fuperior  numbers.  Fora  multitude  of  fifips  in  a  con- 
“  tradted  fpace  will  be  more  flow  in  executing  orders,  and  are  at  the 
“  fame  time  mod  tafily  expofed  to  the  annoyance,  which  our  pre- 
“  paradons  are  contrived  to  give  them.  And  now,  attend  to  the 
“  true  and  real  fituation  of  the  foe,  as  from  good  intelligence  we  are 
“  enabled  clearly  to  declare  it  to  you. 


“  Environed 
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<c  Environed  on  all  fides  with  misfortunes,  and  diftrefted  in  a  pre- 
fent  want  of  the  necefiaries  of  life,  they  are  become  quite  de- 
fperate.  And  hence,  tho’  they  have  refigned  all  confidence  in  their 
real  ftrength,  yet  in  the  fury  of  defpair  they  are  throwing  them- 
felves  upon  the  dccifion  of  fortune  ;  that  either,  if  the  patfage  can 
be  forced,  they  may  lanch  out  to  fea  ;  or,  that  projedt  failing, 
may  attempt  a  retreat  by  land ;  —  as  if,  to  a  worfe  condition  than 
their  prefent,  it  were  not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  reduce  them. 
Warmed  therefore  with  brave  refentment,  let  us  alio  try  the  en¬ 
counter  againft  fuch  wild  confufion,  and  againft  the  fortune  of 
our  inveterate  foes  now  treacheroully  bent  to  finilh  their  deftruc- 
tion.  Let  us  charge  with  the  full  convidtion,  that  on  an  enemy, 
who  would  juflify  their  invaifion  on  the  principle  of  redrefling 
wrongs,  it  is  mod  fair  and  equitable  to  fatiate  all  the  fury  of  re¬ 
venge  j  nay  more,  that  vengeance  on  a  foe  is  an  appetite  of  our 
nature,  and  commonly  faid  to  be  the  fweeteft  of  all  human  enjoy¬ 
ments.  But  —  that  thofe  men  yonder  are  our  foes,  our  mod  bitter 
unrelenting  foes,  you  need  no  further  proofs ;  lincebent  on  inflaving 
this  our  country,  they  firft  made  the  voyage.  And,  had  this  their 
odious  projedt  been  fuccefsful,  on  our  citizens  they  had  infiidted 
the  moll  cruel  torments,  on  our  wives  and  children  the  mod  inde¬ 
cent  enormities,  and  on  Syracufe  the  mod  ignominious  appellation. 
In  a  work  of  fo  juft  retaliation,  to  indulge  a  tendernefs  of  mind, 
or  to  think  it  gain  to  let  them  depart  without  additional  revenge, 
will  be  a  matter  of  juft  reproach.  For  the  latter  is  all  they  will 
be  able  to  effedt,  even  tho’  at  length  they  may  be  vidfors.  But  to 
us,  could  we  execute  the  fair  and  equitable  willies  of  our  hearts, 
by  inflidling  upon  them  the  punifhment  they  well  deferve,  and  in 
fetting  the  liberty  of  all  Sicily,  as  it  hath  been  ever  enjoyed  by  us, 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  future  infults ;  how  glorious  muft  fuch 
atchicvements  be  !  For  fuch  critical  moments  of  adventure  are 
mod  rarely  to  be  met  with;  which,  it  unfuccefsful,  can  do  the 
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“  leaft  diflervice  j  but,  if  fuccefsful,  draw  after  them  the  moft  va- 
<{  luable  acquifitions.” 

When  the  Syracufan  generals,  feconded  by  Gylippus,  had  finilhed 
this  their  exhortation  to  their  own  foldiers  :  they  alfo,  in  their  turn, 
repaired  immediately  on  board  their  fleet,  as  they  found  was  already 
done  by  the  Athenians. 

But  Nicias,  whofe  mind  was  furcharged  with  prefent  cares,  fenfi-  Eameji  far 
ble  —  how  extreme  the  danger !  and  how  nearly  approaching  !  fince  a®lon' 
this  very  moment  they  were  only  not  in  motion  ;  —  and  once  more 
reflecting,  that,  as  generally  happens  in  affairs  of  fuch  prodigious 
moment,  fome  points  might  yet  be  left  imperfedt,  fomething  of 
energy  and  weight  and  influence  be  yet  left  unfaid  -3  he  called  out 
again  upon  every  Angle  captain  in  the  fleet,  addrefling  himfelf  fepa- 
rately  to  them,  with  the  honourable  mention  of  their  Jathers ,  them - 
fehes ,  and  their  tribe ;  and  conjuring  each,  by  his  own  diftinguifhing 
fplendor  whatever  it  was,  “  not  now  to  betray  it,  nor  tarnifli  thole 
“  hereditary  virtues  on  which  their  anceftors  had  founded  their 
“  glory  reminding  them  earneftly  “  of  the  uninterrupted  freedom 
tc  of  their  country,  and  the  privilege  they  had  ever  enjoyed  of  living 
t£  in  it  quite  free  and  uncontroled inferting  other  arguments,  fuch 
as,  with  men  who  had  their  all  fo  much  at  flake,  might  have  influ¬ 
ence  and  weight ;  no  matter  now  how  trite  or  hackneyed  by  fre¬ 
quent  repetitions,  or  how  equally  applicable  to  every  cafe,  as  fetched 

from  the  endearments  of  their  wives,  and  their  offspring,  and  their 
paternal  Gods  >  fuch  as,  from  every  topic  in  a  plunge  of  horror  and 
diftrefs  are  rung  in  the  ears  of  men,  as  likely  to  animate  and  per- 
fuade.  And  thus  at  laft,  tho’  fearful  that  not  even  yet  he  had  faid 
enough  but  all  that  the  time  would  permit — he  parted  from  them  ; 
and,  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  land-army,  marched  down 
to  the  beach ;  where,  he  drew  them  up  in  as  large  a  line  as  they 

Vol.  II.  Bbb  could 
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could  poflibly  form,  that  their  appearance  might  have  the  greater 
effect  in  emboldening  thofe  on  board  the  fleet. 

And  now  Demoflhenes,  and  Menander,  and  Euthydemus,  (for 
thefe  went  on  board  to  command  the  fleet)  getting  clear  from  their 
moorings,  flood  away  diredtly  towards  the  barricade  of  the  harbour, 
and  that  interval  of  its  mouth  not  yet  compleatly  barr’d  in  order  to 
clear  the  paflage.  The  Syracufans  alfo  and  their  allies  had  now 
lanched  forth  againfl  them  with  their  ufual  number  of  fhips.  A  de¬ 
tachment  of  thefe  were  fo  flationed  as  to  guard  the  paflage ;  the  reft 
were  fpread  circularly  quite  round  the  harbour  3  that,  on  all  fldes  at 

once,  they  might  attack  the  Athenians  3  and  their  land-army  on  the 
beach  might  fecond  them  on  approaches  to  the  fhore.  The  Syracu- 

fan  fleet  was  commanded  by  Sicanus  and  Agatharchus,  who  were 
refpedively  flationed  in  each  of  the  wings  3  whilfl  Pythen  and  the 
Corinthians  compofed  the  centre. 

fh  battlt.  When  the  Athenians  were  come  up  to  the  barricade,  they  run 

boldly  at  it 5  and  by  the  violence  of  the  firfl  fhock  they  beat  off  the 
veffels  ranged  about  it,  and  were  intent  on  clearing  away  the  whole 
barricade.  But  here,  the  Syracufans  and  allies  falling  in  amongfl 
them  from  every  quarter,  a  general  engagement  enfued,  not  only  at 
the  barricade  but  in  every  part  of  the  harbour.  Obflinate  it  really 
proved 5  and  fuch  a  battle,  as  they  had  never  fought  before.  Great 
in  truth  was  the  ardor  of  the  feamen  on  both  fides  in  running  upon 
the  enemy,  whenever  the  word  was  given ;  and  great  was  the  art 
exerted  by  the  officers  in  attack,  and  defence,  and  reciprocal  con¬ 
tention.  The  foldiers  on  board  exerted  all  their  efforts,  that,  when 
fhip  came  to  clofe  with  fhip,  no  flretch  of  military  fkill  fhould  be 
omitted  on  the  hatches.  Every  individual,  abiding  firmly  in  his  port, 
flrained  all  his  diligence  to  fignalize  his  own  behaviour.  But,  as  nu¬ 
merous  fhips  were  falling  in  together  amongfl  one  another  in  little 
fca-room,  —  and  fo  large  a  number  never  fought  before  in  fo  fmall  a 

fpace, 
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fpace,  lince  the  amount  of  both  fleets  fell  little  fhort  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  ;  —  the  diredt  incurfions  with  the  beak  were  few,  becaufe  room 
was  wanting  for  tacks  and  pafTages ;  but  boardings  were  frequent,  as 
the  veffels  were  continually  running  foul  on  one  another,  or  in  fheering 
■off  met  with  others  which  were  coming  om  And,  fo  long  as  a  veffel 
was  in  her  approach,  thofe  on  the  hatches  poured  plentifully  again!! 
her  whole  fhowers  of  javelins,  and  arrows,  and  fiones  ;  but  when 
they  were  once  come  to  grappling,  the  foldiers  doling  in  firm  batta¬ 
lion  endeavoured  by  force  to  board  one  another.  Nay,  it  mod;  fre¬ 
quently  happened,  through  the  flraitnefs  of  fea-room,  that  the  very 
moment  one  party  boarded  the  enemy,  the  very  fame  moment  they 
were  alfo  boarded  themfelves,  as  two  veffels  lay  often  ak>ng-fide  of 
an  enemy;  nay  fometimes  more,  by  neceffity  mingled  and  fqueezed 
faff  together.  In  the  mean  time,  the  care  of  the  officers  was  not 
confined  to  one  fingle  point,  but  dirtradted  on  all  fides  by  a  whole 
round  of  perils  ;  they  were  here  intent  on  their  own  defence,  and 
there  on  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy.  And  further,  the  prodigious 
crafh  that  was  made  by  fuch  a  number  of  fhips  running  at  the  fame 
inftant  upon  one  another,  flruck  fuch  difmay  and  lofs  of  hearing, 
that  the  voices  of  thofe  who  iffued  out  orders  could  no  longer  be  dif- 
tinguiffied.  Loud  befides  were  the  exhortations  and  fhouts  of  the 
officers  on  both  fides ;  partly  in  conformity  to  rule,  tho’  fwelled  at 
prefent  by  the  ardor  of  contention.  Amongf!  the  Athenians  it  was 
fhouted  amain  —  “  To  force  the  paffage,  and  now  or  never  to  exert 
“  their  utmofl  flretch  of  bravery  to  earn  a  fafe  return  to  their  native 

tl  country  —  among!!  the  Syracufans  and  their  allies - “  How 

“  glorious  it  would  be  to  hinder  their  efcape,  and  by  prefent  vidlory 
“  for  every  one  amongf!  them  to  increafe  the  growing  honours  of 
“  his  country  !  ”  The  commanders  alfo  on  both  fides,  if  they  faw 
a  veffel  dropping  off  before  it  was  overpowered  by  the  enemy,  called 
out  aloud  by  name  on  the  captain,  demanding  — —  on  the  Athenian 
fide  — —  “  Did  they  retire  on  the  wild  prefumption  that  yonder  mof! 

B  b  b  2  “  hoflile 
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«•  hoftile  fhore  would  prove  more  friendly  to  them  than  the  open  fea, 

“  which  by  long  prefcription  they  had  claimed  as  their  own  province.”— 

But,  on  the  Syracufan—  “  Would  they,  who  were  perfedly  affured 
“  that  the  Athenians  wanted  nothing  fo  much  as  to  efcape  —  would 

“  they  fly  firft  from  thole,  who  were  flying  ?”  The  land-army,  fur¬ 
ther,  of  each  party  upon  the  beach,  whilft  yet  the  battle  was  alter¬ 
nately  fluduating  on  the  water,  felt  the  utmoft  anxiety  and  the  moft 
Dainful  conflid  of  mind  —  eameftly  bent,  as  the  one  domefic  party 

“  on  gaining  accumulated  honours but  fearful,  as  the  other 


was 


their 


invading  party  was  become,  that 
<<  come  worfe  than  it  was  already.”  For,  the  whole  hope  of  the 


that  f 


than 


own  pofition  on  the  beach,  which  gave  them  a  clear  uninterrupted 
profped  of  all  that  paffed  in.  the  battle  upon  the  water.  The  fcene 
was  but  at  a  trifling  diftance  from  their  eyes ;  and,  as  the  looks  of 
all  of  them  were  not  at  the  fame  inftant  faftned  upon  the  fame  fpec- 
tacle  ____  if  any  faw  their  own  party  prevailing,  they  grew  at  once 
exalted  ;  and  immediately  began  an  invocation  to  the  Gods,  that  the 
efforts  of  their  friends  might  be  crowned  with  fuccefs ;  —  whilft 
anodier  party,  beholding  thofe  who  were  vanquifhed*  uttered  a  loud 
Ihriek  which  ended  in  a  groan  ;  and,  by  the  fight  of  fuch  affeding 
turns  were  more  fubdued  in  fpirit,  than  thofe  who  were  adually 
engaged  in  this  medley  of  horror.  Others  further,  who  were  intent 
upon  a  quarter  of  the  engagement,  where  the  event  was  yet  in  fuf- 
pence,  and  no  judgment  amidft  fuch  confufion  could  be  formed, 


their 


paffed 


For  each  Angle 


moment,  they  were  within  a  little  of  efcaping  or  being  lunk. 
And  thus,  in  one  and  the  fame  army  of  Athenians,  fo  long  as  the 
event  was  under  decifion,  a  whole  medley  of  noifes  was  heard  toge¬ 


ther  — priding  —flouting 


i 


undone ,  undone ,  and  all 

other 
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other  founds  of  various  import ,  which  in  fuch  extremity  of  danger 
a  numerous  body  of  men  may  be  forced  to  utter. 

Thofe  further  on  board  were  equally  fenfible  of  all  the  quick  al¬ 
ternatives  of  paflion  >  ’till  at  laft,  after  the  battle  had  for  a  long  time 
been  obftinately  maintained,  the  Syracufans  and  allies  put  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  open  flight ;  and  plying  brifkly  in  the  chace,  with  obftrepe- 
rous  clamour  and  loud  exultations  drove  them  upon  the  beach.  And 
here,  the  land-foldiers  which  had  ferved  on  board,  excepting  fuch  as 
had  been  taken  in  the  deeper  water,  leaping  in  all  parts  as  they  feve- 
rally  could  on  fhore,  run  in  great  confufion  for  fhelter  to  the  camp. 

.The  army  on  the  beach,  with  paflions  no  longer  diverfified,  but 
with  one  and  the  fame  uniform  vehemence,  having  exprelfed  their 
refentment  of  the  horrible  conclufion  by  a  loud  fhriek  and  a  hearty 
groan,  —  fome  hurried  along  the  beach  to  fuccour  the  fhipping  ; 
others,  to  defend  what  yet  remained  of  their  intrenchments  ;  whilft 
a  third  party,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army,  confined  their  whole  care 
to  themfelves,  and  were  folely  intent  on  their  own  perfonal  preferva- 
tion.  The  horrid  confirmation,  in  which  this  moment  they  were 
univerfally  plunged,  was  greater  than  Athenians  had  ever  felt  before. 

They  fuffered  now,  what  on  a  former  occafion  they  had  made  others 
fuffer  at  Pylus.  There  the  Lacedemonians  having  firft  loft  their  fleet, 
had  the  further  mortification  to  fee  all  their  gallant  Spartans  in  the 
ifland  undone.  And  now,  the  defperate  condition  of  the  Athenians 
offered  no  glimmering  of  fafety  on  the  land,  unlefs  fome  miraculous 
contingency  fhould  take  place  in  their  favour. 

After  an  engagement  fo  hardy  and  well  difputed,  after  the  finking  Syracufans 
of  a  large  number  of  fhips,  and  the  death  of  numbers  on  both  tides, 
the  Syracufans  and  their  allies,  who  were  mafters  of  the  day,  took 
up  the  fhatters  and  the  dead.  This  being  done,  they  failed  in  triumph 
to  the  city,  and  ere&ed  a  trophy. 

But  the  Athenians,  quite  funk  with  the  weight  of  their  preferrt  The  Athenian! 

misfortunes,  never  fo  much  as  once  entertained  the  thought  of  rc-  1  '  ‘ 

covering 
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Hermocrates. 


covering  their  ffiattered  veflfels  or  their  dead  ;  but  were  contriving 
how  to  decamp  by  favour  of  the  approaching  night.  Demofthenes, 
upon  this,  repairing  to  Nicias,  declared  it  as  his  own  opinion,  that 
“  manning  at  once  the  whole  number  of  their  veflels  they  ffiould 
exert  their  utmofl:  efforts  to  force  their  paffage  out  of  the  harbour 


It 


ti 


early  the  next  dawn affirming  that  “  jhey  had  ftill  a  larger 
“  number  of  (hipping  fit  for  fervice  than  the  enemy For  the 
Athenians  had  yet  about  fixty  left,  whereas  thofe  of  the  enemy  were 
under  fifty.  Nicias  came  into  the  propofal ;  but,  when  both  joined 
in  iffuing  proper  orders  for  the  execution,  the  feamen  flatly  refufed  to 
go  on  board.  Difpirited  as  they  were  by  the  lafl:  great  blow,  they 

had  refigned  all  hope  of  ever  beating  thefe  enemies  again.  No 
meafure  now  remained  but  a  retreat  by  land,  on  which  the  univerfal 
attention  was  henceforth  employed. 

Hermocrates  the  Syracufan  had  conceived  a  fufpicion,  that  fuch  a 
ftep  would  be  taken  by  them;  and,  forefeeing  what  difficulties  might 
arife,  if  fo  large  an  army  ffiould  march  acrofs  the  country,  and 
polling  themfelves  afrefh  on  Sicilian  ground  ffiould  again  refume  their 
fpirits,  and  renew  the  war  againfl:  Syracufe,  —  he  waited  upon  thofe 
in  authority,  and  fuggefted  to  them,  that  “  they  ought  not  by  any 
ct  rules  of  policy  to  let  the  enemy  fteal  off  by  night  (inferting  here 
**  his  own  fentiments  of  the  affair,)  but  that  all  the  Syracufans  and 
“  their  allies  fallying  out  in  a  body  fhould  pre-occupy  and  fecure 

the  roads,  and  in  good  time  befet  and  put  flrong  guards  in  all  the 
“  paffes . ”  The  magiftrates  were  fenfible  as  much  as  he  who  gave 
this  advice  how  reafonable  it  was,  and  declared  themfelves  for  its 
execution  ; 


(C 
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But  then,  “  the  men,  who  now  indulging  their  joy  for 
the  late  vidlory  were  intent  on  recreations,  and  as  befides  it  was  a 
feftival-time  (for  this  very  day  they  were  performing  the  anni- 
verfary  facrifice  to  Hercules,)  in  all  probability  would  refufe  to 
march  :  Becaufe,  tranfported  as  they  were  with  fuccefs,  the  gene¬ 
rality  no  doubt  were  celebrating  the  feftival  with  good  cheer  and 


<< 


wine ; 
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wine  }  and  any  thing  might  fooner  be  hoped  from  them,  than  obe¬ 
dience  to  an  order  for  taking  up  their  arms  and  fallying  forth  at  a 
“  minute’s  notice.”  As  the  magiftrates  were  convinced  that  things 
would  fo  turn  out,  the  fcheme  was  judged  impra&icable,  and  Her- 
mocrates  could  in  no  wife  prevail.  But  he  thought  of  an  artifice  to 
play  off  againft  the  foe.  Afraid,  left  the  Athenians  diflodging 
quietly  by  night  might  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  moft  difficult  pafles, 

before  any  oppofition  could  reach  them  ;  he  difpatcheth  fome  of  his 
moft  trufty  friends,  under  an  efcorte  of  horfe,  to  the  Athenian  camp 
l'o  foon  as  it  was  dark ;  who,  riding  up  fo  near  to  the  intrenchments 
that  their  words  might  be  diftindtly  heard,  and  calling  out  aloud  on 
fome  perfons  to  come  forth,  fince  they  were  a  party  fent  from  his 
friends  in  Syracufe  to  bring  Nicias  fome  intelligence ;  charged  them 
to  carry  word  immediately  to  Nicias  “  by  no  means  to  draw  off  the 
“  army  by  night,  becaufe  the  Syracufans  had  befet  the  roads  ;  but 
“  to  defer  his  march  ’till  day-light,  when  he  had  leifure  to  make  the 
“  proper  difpofitions.”  And,  after  delivering  this  meffage,  they  rode 
off  j  whilft  thofe  who  received  it  went  and  reported  it  faithfully  to 
the  Athenian  generals. 

Wrought  upon  by  this  piece  of  intelligence,  in  which  they  were 
far  from  fufpcbting  any  fraud,  they  continued  all  night  in  their  polls. 
And  then,  as  they  had  not  dillodged  at  once  in  a  hurry,  they  thought 
it  advifeable  to  ftay  where  they  were  but  one  day  longer,  that  the  fol- 
diers  might  pack  up  and  carry  away  with  them  as  large  a  part  as 
was  poffible  of  their  ncceffary  ftores.  The  reft  of  the  baggage,  it 
was  agreed,  ffiould  be  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  They  were  only 
to  carry  off,  each  perfon  for  himfelf,  what  was  abfolutely  ncceffary 
for  food  and  raiment. 

But  in  this  interval,  the  Syracufans  and  Gylippus  by  fallying  out 
with  the  land-forces  had  gained  a  march  before  them  ■,  had  blocked 
up  the  roads  along  the  country,  by  which  it  was  judged  the  Athe¬ 
nians  would  march  ;  and  had  polled  ftrong  guards  upon  all  the  fords 


The  fugt  of 
Syracufe  /' 
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of  brooks  and  rivers:  nay,  their  detachments  flood  ready  drawn  up 
in  battalia  to  beat  off  the  enemy  from  the  mod  convenient  pafles. 
Standing  out  further  into  the  harbour  with  their  fleet,  they  dragged 
from  the  fhore  the  Athenian  fhipping.  Some  few  of  thefe  they 
burnt,  as  the  Athenians  themfelves  had  defigned  to  do  ;  but  the  re¬ 
sidue,  at  their  leifure,  from  the  fpot  where  tach  lay  ftranded,  they 
took  in  tow,  and  carried  away  to  the  city.  And  this  being  done; 

*  J  '  * 

when  Nicias  and  Demofthenes  judged,  that  they  had  compleated 
fuch  preparations  for  their  march  as  were  abfolutely  needful,  the  dif- 
lodgment  of  the  whole  army  was  put  in  execution  on  the  third  day 
from  the  naval  engagement. 

Terrible  indeed  it  was,  not  only  when  viewed  in  one  particular 
light,  as  that  they  retreated  becaufe  they  had  loft  the  whole  of  their 
fleet,  and  all  their  mighty  hopes  had  terminated  in  fuch  perfonal 
dangers  to  themfelves,  and  fuch  as  even  boded  the  ruin  of  Athens ; 
but  the  very  abandoning  of  the  camp  prefented  to  their  fight  the  moft 
cutting  fpedtacles,  and  ftruck  each  foul  amongft  them  with  heart¬ 
piercing  anguifh.  For,  as  the  dead  lay  uninterred  upon  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  when  the  remains  of  an  old  acquaintance  thus  mifera- 
bly  laid  out  arrefted  the  eyes  of  a  foldier,  he  was  inftantly  feized 
with  regret  and  horror.  But  the  living,  who  on  account  of  wounds 
and  ficknefs  were  left  behind,  were  caufes  of  much  greater  afflidfion 
to  the  found  than  were  even  the  dead,  and  in  truth  were  much  more 
to  be  deplored  than  thofe  who  had  no  longer  a  being.  For,  burfting 
out  into  prayers  and  lamentations,  they  occafioned  a  wild  irrefolution 
of  thought ;  earneftly  intreating,  that  they  might  not  be  left  behind, 
and  fcreaming  out  aloud  on  each 

acquaintance  or  an  old  comrade  moving  off ;  throwing  their  arms 
about  their  necks,  and  fo  dragged -along  whilft  they  could  keep  their 
hold.  But  when  ftrength  and  bodily  vigour  failed  and  left  them  de- 
ftitue  of  refource,  they  gave  them  the  laft  adieu  not  without  a  fhower 
of  curfes  and  a  hideous  howl.  By  fuch  cutting  incidents  the  whole 

army 


by  name,  as  they  faw  a  friend  or  an 
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army  was  filled  with  tears  and  a  wild  irrefolution  ;  fo  that  they  could 
not  depart,  without  the  highcft  regret,  thoJ  from  a  fpot  fo  hoftile, 
where  they  had  fuffered  more  than  tears  could  alleviate  ;  and  the 
dread  of  more  which  yet  might  be  impending  was  inexpreffible.  De- 
jedtion  of  the  head  and  felf-accufation  were  general  through  all  the 
troops.  And  they  refembled  nothing  lefs  than  a  large  fubjugated 
city,  whofe  numerous  inhabitants  were  efcaping  from  the  fury  of  a 
fack.  For  the  amount  of  thofe,  who  were  now  marching  off  toge¬ 
ther,  was  not  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  men. 

Of  thefe,  the  generality  carried  off  merely  what  necefiary  fub- 
fiftence  they  had  fcraped  together ;  but  the  heavy-armed  and  horfe- 
men  contrary  to  cultom,  were  now  obliged  to  carry  their  own  fuf- 

tenance  themfelves,  beneath  their  armour ;  fome,  becaufe  they  had 
none ;  others,  becaufe  they  durfl:  not  truft  their  fervants.  The  de- 
fertions  had  for  a  long  time  been  large,  but  of  late  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  ever.  Neither  were  they  thus  provided  with  fufficient 
ftores ;  for  there  was  no  longer  any  corn  to  be  found  in  the  camp. 
Nay  truly,  the  general  calamity  and  equability  of  misfortunes,  which 
in  many  cafes  alleviate  the  pain  as  numbers  are  involved,  were  unable 

to  render  the  prefent  evils  in  any  degree  fupportable  ;  efpecially,  when 
the  thought  occuired  — from  ivkat  a  height  of  fplendor  and  preced¬ 
ing  glory,  to  what  a  plunge  and  miferablc  ftate  they  were  now  re¬ 
duced  !  For  a  molt  cruel  turn  of  fortune  this  really  proved  to  a  Gre¬ 
cian  armv  ;  who,  coming  hither  to  inflave  others,  were  departing 
now  with  the  fad  alternative  of  fearing  to  be  made  flaves  themfelves ; 
and,  initead  of  the  prayers  and  pasans  with  which  they  firft  began 
the  voyage,  were  now  diflodging  with  omens  that  portended  nothing 
but  mifery  :  Thole  further,  who  came  hither  as  lords  of  the,  ocean, 
were  now  healing  away  by  land  from  henceforth  to  bevfaved,  not 
by  naval  fkill  but  the  perfeverapee  j  of  a  lapd-army*  However,  all 
thefe  reilexions  put  their  patience  nothing  on  the  flretch,  in  compa- 
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rifon  of  that  weight  of  mifery  which  this  very  inftant  was  hovering 

over  their  heads. 

Nicias,  perceiving  the  whole  army  to  be  overwhelmed  in  defpair 
and  funk  in  this  plunge  of  diftrefs,  add  re  fled  himfelf  feverally  to  the 
troops ;  exhorted,  and  comforted  by  every  topic  which  occurred  each 
fingle  party  whom  he  vifited  by  turns,  elevating  his  voice  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  pitch  to  fuit  the  earneftnefs  of  his  heart,  in  hope  that 

the  louder  he  fpoke,  the  more  extenfive  eftedt  it  might  have  upon 
the  hearers. 


S ptech  of 

Nicias. 


“  EVEN  yet,  and  in  the  prefent  low  ebb  of  our  fortune,  my 
“  dear  countrymen  and  confederates,  we  ought  to  encourage  hope. 
“  Inftances  may  be  given  of  armies  who  have  been  refcued  from  a 
“  deeper  plunge  of  dangers  than  that  which  is  now  our  portion. 
“  Nor  ought  you  to  torture  yourfelves  with  too  painful  regret  at 
“  what  you  fuffer,  or  at  the  unmerited  miferies  which  this  moment 
“  environ  you  about.  Even  I  myfelf,  who  have  much  lefs  room  to 
“  boa  ft  of  a  conftitution  fuperior  to  hardfhips  than  the  meanefl  foldier 
"  in  your  ranks  (for  your  own  eyes  can  witnefs  to  how  low  a  Hate  my 
“  bodily  infirmities  have  reduced  me,)  who  however  in  the  conti¬ 
nued  happinefs  of  my  former  courfe  of  life,  or  in  any  other  re- 
gard,  am  inferior  to  none  amongft  you, —yet  am  buffeted  now 
by  the  ftorms  and  outrages  of  fortune  as  cruelly  as  ever  were  the 
“  vileft  and  moft  abjedt  of  my  fellow-creatures.  It  rs  true,  I  have 
ever  habitually  worfhipped  the  Gods,  with  a  confcientious  defer¬ 
ence  to  eftablifhed  laws  ;  and  have  made  juftioe  and  beneficence 
“  to  man  the  conftant  pradtice  of  my  life.  Upon  the  ftrength  of 
this,  when  I  look  forwards  to  the  future,  my  mind  is  enlivened 
with  invigorating  hope;—  tho’  I  own  thefe  misfortunes,  fo  far 
undeferved,  ftrifce  no  little  terror  on  my  thoughts ;  —  but  better 
times  perhaps  may  be  approaching.  For  fore  our  enemies  have 
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“  been  bleffed  with  an  ample  meafure  of  fuccefs ;  and,  tho’  fome 
“  Deity  may  have  frowned  at  fir  ft  on  this  our  expedition,  yet,  by 
“  this  time  his  wrath  muft  be  fully  wreaked  upon  us.  We  are  not 
“  the  firft  inftance  of  a  people,  who  have  wantonly  invaded  the  pof- 
“  feflions  of  another.  Many  fuch  offences  have  taken  their  rife 
“  from  the  impulfe  of  human  pafiions,  and  have  been  puniihed  with 
“  fuch  a  meafure  of  vengeance,  as  human  nature  was  able  to  en- 
“  dure.  Good  reafon  therefore  have  we  now  to  hope  for  a  milder 
“  fate  from  the  offended  Deity ;  who,  depreffed  as  we  are,  feem 
“  objeds  of  compaffion  much  more  than  of  refentment.  Caft 
“  therefore  your  eyes  on  the  fine  bodies  of  heavy-armed,  and  the 
"  goodly  numbers,  which  even  now  compofe  your  retreat  ;  and  let 
“  the  fight  revive  and  chear  your  drooping  fpirits.  Conclude,  that 
“  wherever  you  chufe  to  halt,  you  are  of  yourfelves  that  inftant  a 
“  mighty  community  ;  fuch,  as  no  other  Sicilian  people  can  pre- 
“  fume  to  ftand  before  fhould  you  attack,  nor  to  difpoffefs  wherever 
you  think  proper  to  fettle.  But,  that  your  march  be  orderly  and 
“  fafe — be  that  the  care  of  each  individual  amongft  your  ranks, 
“  made  warm  and  earned:  by  the  thought,  that  on  whatever  fpot 
«  you  may  be  compelled  to  fight,  on  that,  if  crowned  with  vidory, 
“  you  regain  a  country  and  a  bulwark  of  your  own.  But  then,  our 
tl  march  muft  be  continued  both  day  and  night  with  unabating  fpeed, 
“  becaufe  our  ftock  of  provifion  is  but  fcanty.  And  can  we  but 
<<  reach  fome  friendly  territory  belonging  to  the  Siculi,  who  from 
“  their  exceflive  dread  of  the  Syracufans  will  ever  preferve  their  at- 
“  tachment  to  us,  conclude  yourfelves  that  moment  to  be  beyond 
“  the  reach  of  danger.  Send  therefore  your  meffengers  beforehand 
“  to  them,  with  orders  to  meet  us  on  our  route,  and  bring  us  the 
“  needful  fupplies  of  food.  On  the  whole,  my  feiiow-foldiers,  reft 
“  allured  that  the  kft  n txeftit y  injoins  you  to  be  rcfolutejy  brave, 
“  finoe  to  cowardifc  now  no  place  of  fhelter  is  any  longer  open  ;  and 
“  only,  if  you  ftem  the  efforts  of  y.our  foes  — -  can  you  again  be 
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“  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  fcenes  your  eyes  fo  fondly  regret ; 
“  and  can  Athenians  re-eredt  the  extenfive  power  of  the  Athenian 
“  State,  how  low  foever  it  may  be  fallen  at  prefent.  For  they 
“  are  men  who  make  a  State,  not  walls  nor  fhips  by  men 
“  abandoned.” 


7 ~h  Athenian 

ware  b. 


With  thefe  words  of  encouragement  Nicias  ran  regularly  thro’  all 
the  ranks  of  the  wrhole  army ;  careful  at  the  fame  time,  if  he  faw 
any  parties  draggling  from  the  main  body  and  quitting  the  order  of 
the  march,  to  fetch  them  up  and  replace  them.  Demofthenes  ex¬ 
erted  himlelf  as  diligently  in  his  own  department,  encouraging  his 
troops  with  the  fame  energy  and  ardor  of  addrefs.  The  body  under 
Nicias,  drawn  up  in  a  fquare,  led  the  van  of  the  march  ;  that  under 
Demodhenes  brought  up  the  rear  ;  whild  the  baggage-men  and  the 
numerous  croud  that  attended  the  camp  marched  within  the  centre 
of  the  heavy-armed. 

When  they  were  advanced  to  the  place  of  fording  the  Anapus, 
they  find  a  body  of  Syracufans  and  allies  drawn  up  in  battalia  there, 
to  oppofe  the  paffage.  But,  putting  thefe  to  dight,  they  gained  the 
paffage  of  that  river,  and  advanced  into  the  country  beyond  ;  tho’ 
their  march  was  terribly  haraffed  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Syracufan 
horfe,  and  by  the  midive  weapons,  which  the  light-armed  of  the 
enemy  poured  in  from  time  to  time  amongft  them.  And  yet  in  this 
" Alout \mihs.  day’s  march  the  Athenians  wrought  about  *  forty  ftadia,  and  halted 
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for  the  night  upon  an  eminence. 

On  the  enfuing  day  by  early  dawn  they  were  again  in  motion, 
and  advanced  about  -f-  twenty  dadia,  when  defeending  into  a  certain 
plain  they  halted  and  formed  an  incampment.  Their  defign  in  this 
was  to  fetch  in  fome  provifions,  for  the  adjacent  country  was  inha¬ 
bited  j  and  to  get  a  proper  fupply  of  water  to  carry  along  with  them. 

-For  in  the  country  beyond,  through  which  their  route  was  fixed,  no 
fprings  were  to  be  met  with  for  the  length  of  feveral  dadia.  But 

during 
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during  this  halt,  the  Syracufans  advancing  beyond  them  throw  up  a 
work  acrofs  their  route,  to  flop  their  further  progrefs.  The  i'pot 
chofe  for  this  was  a  ftrong  eminence,  flanked  on  both  lides  by  an  in- 
acceffible  crag,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Acrreum-Lepas. 

On  the  day  following  the  Athenians  refumed  their  march;  but 
the  horfe  and  numerous  darters  of  the  Syracufans  and  allies  Hop’d 
their  advance,  the  latter  pouring  in  their  weapons  upon,  and  the 
former  riding  up  and  difordering  their  ranks.  For  a  long  time,  it  is 
true,  the  Athenians  maintained  the  Ikirmilhes  againft  them ;  but,  at 
length,  they  retreated  again  to  their  laft  incampment.  And  now,  all 
further  fupplies  of  provilions  were  totally  cut  off ;  it  being  no  longer 
pofllble  to  fetch  in  any  for  fear  of  the  horfe. 

But,  decamping  early  in  the  morning,  they  continued  their  march, 
and  forced  their  progrefs  to  the  eminence  which  was  fortified  bv  the 
new  work.  Here  they  found  the  Syracufan  infantry  drawn  up  before 
them  in  firm  and  deep  battalia,  polled  alfo  on  the  flrong  eminence 
they  had  occupied  on  purpofe  :  for  the  pafs  was  very  narrow.  The 
Athenians  marched  up  and  affaulted  the  work  ;  but  being  pelted  by 
fhowers  of  darts  from  the  eminence,  which  was  very  fteep,  and  fo 
gave  thole  upon  it  a  great  advantage  in  throwing  their  weapons 
home  ;  and  finding  themfelves  unable  to  force  it ;  they  again  drew 
off,  and  attempted  it  no  further.  It  happened  at  the  fame  time,  that 
fome  claps  of  thunder  were  heard  accompanied  with  rain,  effects  not 
unufual  in  this  feafon,  as  the  year  was  now  in  autumn.  And  yet, 
thefe  accidents  contributed  Hill  more  to  difpirit  the  Athenians ;  who 
concluded,  that  every  thing  now  adted  in  combination  for  their  dc- 
ftrudtion.  During  this  interval  of  inadtion,  Gylippus  and  the  Syra¬ 
cufans  fend  off  a  detachment  of  their  forces  to  throw  up  a  work  in 

their  rear,  where  the  enemy  had  already  palled.  But  the  Athenians 
fent  alfo  a  detachment  of  their  own  body,  which  prevented  its  exe¬ 
cution.  And  after  this,  wheeling  off  with  their  whole  body  more 
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The  next  morning  they  began  to  move  forwards  again.  And  now, 
the  Syracufans  befetting  them  quite  round  in  a  circle  poured  vollies  of 
darts  and  arrows  amongft  them,  and  wounded  numbers.  If  indeed 
the  Athenians  fallied  out  again  ft  them,  they  retreated ;  but,  when 
the  Athenians  drew  back,  they  then  prefled  upon  their  retreat ;  and 
falling  in  chiefly  amongft  their  rear,  if  at  any  time  they  put  fmall 
parties  to  flight,  they  ftruck  a  confternation  into  the  whole  army. 
But  for  a  long  time,  in  fuch  a  train  of  flcirmilhings,  the  Athenians 
made  good  their  ground  j  and,  advancing  afterwards  the  length  of 
»  Above  La  *  five  or  fix  ftadia,  they  halted  in  a  plain.  Here  alfo  the  Syracufans 

no  longer  molefted  them,  but  withdrew  to  their  own  camp. 

This  night  it  was  determined  by  Nicias  and  Demofthcnes  that 
fince  the  army  was  reduced  to  fo  low  a  condition,  and  began  already 
to  be  preffed  with  a  total  failure  of  provifions  ;  fince  further  large 
numbers  had  been  wounded  in  the  many  incidental  aflaults  of  the 
enemy  ;  —  they  ftiould  firft  kindle  a  great  number  of  fires,  and  then 
march  the  whole  army  off,  no  longer  by  the  route  which  they  had 
firft  projected,  but  by  another  towards  thefea,  quite  contrary  to  that 
which  the  Syracufans  had  already  pre-occupied  and  guarded.  The 
refidue  of  the  march  was  no  longer  pointed  towards  Catana,  but  to 
the  other  coaft  of  Sicily,  towards  Camarina,  and  Gel  a,  and  the  cities 
in  that  quarter  both  Grecian  and  Barbarian.  In  purfuance  of  this, 
a  large  number  of  fires  being  kindled,  they  diflodged  in  the  dead 
of  night. 

This  part  of  their  retreat  —  as  is  the  general  fate  of  armies  but  ef- 
pfecially  of  the  greateft,  ever  fiibjedt  to  fears  and  panics,  particularly 
when  moving  in  the  night  and  on  hoftile  ground,  and  confcious  fur¬ 
ther  that  the  enemy  is  clofe  at  their  heels  —  was  made  in  a  fad  and 
diforderly  manner.  The  column  indeed  under  Nicias,  which  com¬ 
peted  the  van,  kept  firm  together  in  a  body,  and  quite  out-marched 
the  reft  of  the  wmy.  But  that  under  t>emofthenes,  being  one  half 
at  leaft  if  not  the  major  part  of  the  whole  force,  was  fepanated  from 
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the  van,  and  came  on  in  great  confufion  and  diforder.  However, 
by  the  dawn  of  day  they  reach  the  coad  ;  and  gaining  the  great  road 


Helot 


to 


they  had  reached  the  river  Cacyparis,  they  might  pierce  upwards 
along  the  courfe  of  that  river  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  For 
thus,  they  hoped  to  meet  with  the  Siculi,  whom  they  had  fummoned 
to  be  ready  on  their  route.  But  when  they  had  gained  the  fight  of 
that  river,  they  found  its  banks  already  occupied  by  a  Syracufan 
guard,  bufy  in  throwing  up  a  rampart  and  palifado  to  defend  its  paf- 
fage.  This  party  they  foon  dilperfed,  and  pa /Ted  the  river ;  and  from 
thence  advanced  towards  another  river,  the  Erineus  j  for  thus  their 
guides  had  plan’d  their  route. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Syracufans  and  allies,  when  the  day  was 
clearly  broke,  and  they  knew  the  Athenians  were  dole  off,  began  in 
general  to  throw  heavy  imputations  on  Gylippus ;  as  if  the  Athenians 
had  made  their  efcape  through  his  connivance.  Yet  beginning  the 
purfuit  with  all  poffible  expedition,  and  it  was  eafily  difcoverabie 
what  route  they  had  taken,  they  come  up  with  them  about  the  hour 
of  repafte.  And,  as  they  fell  in  firft  with  the  column  under  the  or- 
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of  the  night  had  fo  highly  incommoded  and  confounded  their 
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were  feparated  from  the  van  and  drove  them  into  one  crouded 
heap.  But  the  column  under  Nicias  was  now  *  fifty  dadia  before  mSwt 5 
them.  For  Nicias  led  them  forwards  with  great  celerity,  concluding 
that  their  fafety  confided,  not  in  lingring  voluntarily  at  fo  critical  a 
period,  or  expofing  themfelves  to  an  engagement ;  but,  in  pufhing 
forwards  with  their  utmod  fpeed,  and  fighting  only  when  by  abfolute 


ceflity 


:ompelled  to  fight.  But  then  Demodhenes 
more  laborious  and  continued  toil ;  becaufe 
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he  filed  off  laft,  the  enemies  were  left  upon  his  rear  ;  and,  foon  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  had  began  the  purfuit,  he  was  obliged,  not  fo  much 
to  move  forward  as  to  draw  up  his  troops  in  the  order  of  battle,  ’till 
by  fuch  neceffitated  lingering  he  is  environed  by  them  j  and  himfelf, 
and  the  body  of  Athenians  under  him,  are  thrown  into  high  tumult 
and  confufion.  For  now,  hemm’d  in  as  they  were  on  a  certain  fpot, 
furrounded  quite  round  by  walls ;  and  whence  the  ifiues  both  on  one 
fide  and  the  other  were  full  of  olive-trees  j  they  were  terribly  galled 
on  their  flanks  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  This  kind  of  annoyance 
the  Syracuians  wifely  chofe  to  give  them,  and  to  decline  all  clofe  en¬ 
gagement  :  becaufe,  to  hazard  the  latter  againft  enemies  now  become 
quite  aefperate,  they  judged  would  make  more  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Athenians  than  of  themfelves.  Tho’  at  the  fame  time,  a  kind  of 
frugality,  infpired  by  the  great  career  of  fucccfs  they  had  already 
obtained,  taught  them  not  to  exhauft  their  firength  on  fuperfluous 
encounters }  and  perfuaded  them,  that  thus  they  might  effectually 
fubdue,  and  make  this  great  army  their  prifoners.  When  therefore, 
for  the  whole  remainder  of  the  day,  they  had  galled  them  on  all 
fides  with  mifiivc  weapons,  and  now  perceived,  that  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  were  reduced  to  a  tnil'erable  plight  by  the  wounds 
which  they  had  received  and  the  other  calamities  which  lay  hard 
upon  them  j  Gylippus,  in  concert  with  the  Syracufans  and  allies, 
caufeth  a  herald  to  proclaim,  • —  Firft,  that  “  fuch  inhabitants  of  the 
“  files  as  would  come  over  to  them  fhould  reft  in  the  fecure  enjoy- 
“  ment  of  their  liberty.”  —  Upon  which,  fome  cities,  tho.’  not 
T/.h  colt,  mu  tin -  many,  went  over  to  them  :  And  in  tire  next  place,  after  fome  time, 

a  furrcntler  Is  agreed  on  of  the  whole  body  of  troops  commanded  by 
Demofthenes,  on  the  terms,  that  “  they  fhould  deliver  up  their 
arms ;  and,  no  one  fhould  fuftcr  death,  cither  by  public  execu- 


c  c 


“  tion,  or  the  mileries  of  a  prifon,  or  the  want  of  neceflary  lub- 
“  fiftcnce.”  Tims,  this  whole  body,  to  the  number  of  fix  thou  fund 
men,  furrendcr’d  themfelves  prifoners,  and  produced  all  the  filver 

they 
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they  had  about  them,  which  they  were  commanded  to  throw  into 
the  hollows  of  fhields,  four  of  which  in  this  manner  were  filled 
full  with  fpoil.  And  thefe  prifoners  the  vidlors  immediately  led  away 
to  Syracufe. 

But  Nicias,  and  the  column  under  his  command,  arrived  the  fame  Nicias  would 
day  on  the  banks  of  the  Erineus  ;  and,  having  palled  that  river,  halted^*"  lreat' 
on  an  eminence.  The  day  following,  the  Syracufans  coming  up 
to  his  pod,  notified  to  Nicias,  that  “  thofe  under  Demofthenes  had 
“  furrender’d  j”  and  fummoned  him  to  follow  their  example.  In¬ 
credulous  of  the  fatft,  he  begs  leave  to  fend  out  a  horfeman  to  difco- 
ver  the  truth  ;  who  upon  his  return  affirming  that  “  they  had  a<5tu- 
“  ally  furrcnder’d,”  Nicias  fends  an  intimation  to  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracufans,  that  he  was  ready  to  ftipulate  in  the  name  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians —  that,  “  whatever  fums  the  Syracufans  had  expended  in  this 
“  war  fhould  be  fairly  reimburfed,  on  condition  the  forces  under  his 
“  command  might  have  free  departure]  but,  till  the  money  could  be 
“  paid,  he  would  leave  with  them  a  number  of  Athenians  as  hoftages 
“  for  performance,  a  man  for  a  talent.” 

Gylippus  and  the  Syracufans  refufed  the  offer  j  and,  refuming  of- 
fcnfive  meafures,  ranged  their  parties  quite  round  the  eminence,  and 
poured  in  their  miffive  weapons  upon  them  till  the  evening.  This 
body  of  troops  was  alfo  fadly  diftreffed  for  want  of  bread  and  necef- 
fary  fubfiftence.  Watching  however  for  the  dead  and  filent  hours 
of  the  night,  they  were  then  determined  to  continue  their  march. 

They  accordingly  take  up  their  arms  ■,  the  Syracufans  perceive  it,  and 
fung  the  paean  of  alarm.  The  Athenians  were  thus  convinced,  that 
they  could  not  difiodge  without  being  difcovered,  and  fo  grounded 
their  arms  again  ;  all,  but  one  party  of  three  hundred  men.  For 
thefe,  having  forced  themfelves  a  paffage  through  the  guards,  made 
off  in  the  night  as  fall  as  it  was  poffible. 

So  foon  as  the  day  appeared,  Nicias  at  the  head  of  his  troops  led  He  mania  tn. 

them  forwards.  But  the  Syracufans  and  allies  preffed  upon  him  on 
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ail  fides  in  the  ufual  manner,  pouring  in  vollies  of  darts  and  javelins. 
The  Athenians  made  the  bed  of  their  way  to  reach  the  river  Affina- 


rus 


becaiife  annoyed  on  all  fides  by  the 
r  and  ikirmifhing  parties,  they  concl 


be  eafed  of  thefe  could  they  once  pafs  that  river  ;  but  alfo,  through 
bodily  fatigue,  and  a  vehement  defire  to  extinguifh  their  third. 
When  therefore  they  are  upon  the  bank,  they  rufh  into  the  river ; 
no  longer  obfervant  of  order,  but  each  Tingle  foldier  intent  on  paffing 
the  firb  of  the  army.  And  the  enemy,  who  now  preffed  hard  upon 
them,  had  rendered  the  palfage  already  a  bufinefs  of  toil.  For, 
obliged  as  they  were  to  go  down  in  confufed  heaps,  they  fell  and 
trampled  upon  one  another ;  fome,  embaraffed  by  their  fpears  and 
luggage,  met  with  inftant  deftrudtion ;  others,  intangled  in  the 
croud,  were  carried  away  by  the  current.  The  hither  bank  of  the 
river  was  now  filled  with  Syracufans  j  and,  it  being  naturally  deep, 
they  poured  down  their  darts  upon  the  Athenians,  numbers  of  whom 
were  drinking  greedily  of  the  dream,  confufedly  hampered  together 
in  the  hollow  of  the  channel.  The  Peloponnefians,  plunging  in  aber 
them,  made  a  great  daughter  of  thofe  who  were  in  the 
water  was  immediately  difeoloured  with  blood.  But  the 


The 


dream 


luted  with  mud  and  gore  deterred  them  not  from  drinking  it  greedily, 
nor  many  of  them  for  fighting  defperately  for  a  draught  of  it.  But 
in  fhort,  when  the  carcafes  of  the  dead  began  to  lie  heaped  one 
upon  another  in  the  river,  'and  the  whole  army  was  become  a  conti¬ 
nued  carnage  7 }  of  fome  in  the  river  ;  of  thofe,  who  were  making; 

Kijurrenden,  0ff  from  the  banks,  by  the  horfemen  of  the  foe ;  Nicias  furrenders 

himfelf  prifoner  to  Gylippus,  into  whofe  power  he  chofe  to  flail 
fooner  than  into  that  of  the  Syracufans.  He  told  him,  that  “  he 


<< 


himfelf  and  the  Lacedaamonians 


his  fate  as  bed 


pleafed  thcmfelves }  but  in  treated,  that  a  flop  might  be  put  to  tile 

7  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  number  of  the  flam  amounted  to  eighteen, 
tboufanki:  men. 

flaughter 
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**  flaughter  of  his  foldiers.”  Upon  this,  Gylippus  iffued  out  orders 
to  give  quarter  ;  and  thus  they  carried  off  the  remnants  of  this  body 
as  prifoners  of  war,  fuch  excepted  as  were  fecreted  by  their  captors, 
the  number  of  which  was  large.  Having  further  detached  a  party  in 
purfuit  of  the  three  hundred,  who  in  the  night  had  broke  through 
the  guard  ;  they  alfo  made  them  prifoners.  The  whole  number  now 
collected  together  as  the  public  prize  was  not  large  ;  but  very  nume¬ 
rous  were  they,  who  were  clandeflinely  fecreted.  Not  a  town  in 
Sicily  but  was  crouded  with  them,  fince  thelc  had  not  furrender’d 
upon  terms  like  thofe  under  Demofthenes.  A  conliderable  number 
had  alfo  perifhed.  For  this  was  a  terrible  flaughter  ;  nay,  there  was 
no  one  greater  in  the  courfe  of  the  Sicilian  war.  And  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  fkirmiflies,  which  had  happened  very  frequently  during  the 
march,  not  a  few  had  been  flain.  Yet  notwithftanding  all  this, 
many  made  their  efcape ;  fome,  from  the  feenes  of  a&ion  ;  and 
others,  from  their  prifons,  from  whence  they  afterwards  gained  an 
opportunity  to  run  away.  Thefe  repaired  to  Catana  as  a  fafe 

refort. 

And  now,  the  Syracufans  and  allies  in  one  grand  colle&ive  body,  Both  put  t» 
having  amaffed  together  as  large  a  number  of  prifoners  as  they  pof-  diath' 
fibly  could  and  all  the  fpoils,  returned  in  triumph  to  Syracufe.  The 
bulk  of  prifoners,  whether  of  the  Athenians  or  their  confederates, 
whom  they  had  taken,  they  thruft  down  into  the  quarries j  concluding, 
that  from  fuch  a  confinement  they  could  not  poflibly  make  efcapes ; 
but  Nicias  and  Demofthenes,  in  fpite  of  all  the  remonftrances  of  Gy¬ 
lippus,  they  butchered.  For  Gylippus  imagined,  that  the  finifhing 
of  this  war  would  inveft  himfelf  with  pre-eminent  degrees  of  glory, 
if  befides  ihe  reft  of  his  atchicvemcnts  he  could  carry  home  to  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  the  Generals  of  the  enemy.  It  had  further  fo  happened, 
that  one  of  thefe,  that  is  Demofthenes,  was  regarded  as  their  moll 
inveterate  enemy,  becaufe  of  his  exploits  againft  them  in  the  illand 

Sphadteria  and  Pylus;  and  the  other  (Nicias)  as  their  moft  fincerc 

D  d  d  2  well- 
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well-wifher,  from  his  behaviour  on  thofe  very  incidents.  For  Ni- 
cias  had  ftrenuoufiy  exerted  himfelf  in  behalf  of  thofe  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  who  were  made  prifoners  in  the  ifland.  It  was  he,  who  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  Athenians  to  fign  the  treaty,  in  purfuance  of  which 
they  were  releafed.  For  fuch  fervices  done  them,  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  had  a  kindnefs  for  him  ;  and  it  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  his  af- 
furance  of  this,  that  he  furrender’d  himfelf  prifoner  to  Gylippus. 
But  a  party  of  the  Syracufans,  as  was  generally  reported,  fearful,  be- 
caufe  they  had  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  him,  left,  if  put  to 
the  torture,  he  might  now  amidft  the  general  profperity  involve  them 
in  trouble ;  others  alfo,  and  not  leaf!  of  all  the  Corinthians,  left  as 
he  was  rich  he  might  purchafe  the  connivence  of  his  keepers  to  get 
his  liberty;  and  then  again,  might  have  influence  enough  to  foment 
frefli  ftirs  to  their  prejudice  ;  obtained  the  concurrence  of  their  allies, 
and  put  him  to  death.  For  thefe,  or  reafons  moll  nearly  neigh¬ 
bouring  to  thefe,  was  Nicias  doomed  to  deftruftion ;  tho’  the  man  of 
all  the  Grecians  in  the  prefent  age,  who  leaft  deferved  fo  wretched  a 
cataftrophe,  fince  his  whole  life  was  one  uniform  feries  of  piety  to¬ 
wards  the  Deity 

As  for  thofe  who  were  doomed  to  the  quarries,  the  Syracufans 
treated  them  at  firft  with  outrageous  feverity.  As  great  numbers  were 
crouded  together  in  this  hollow  dungeon,  the  beams  of  the  fun  in  the 
firft  place,  and  then  the  fuffocating  air  annoyed  them  in  a  more  ter¬ 
rible  manner,  becaufe  the  aperture  was  left  uncovered ;  and  each 
fucceeding  night,  the  reverfe  of  the  preceding  day,  autumnal  and 
nipping,  through  fuch  viciflitudes  threw  them  into  ftrange  diforders. 
Thus  ftraitned  as  they  were  for  room,  they  did  whatever  they  had  to 
do  on  one  and  the  fame  fpot ;  and  the  carcafes  of  thofe  who  died  lay 
heaped  up  promifcuoufly  together ;  as  fome  expired  of  their  wounds, 
and  others  perilbed  through  the  viciflitudes  of  air  they  fuffered,  or 
fome  other  fuch  deadly  caufc.  At  length,  the  ftench  became  into* 

*  Mr.  Hobbes  in  his  translation  hath  omitted  this  laft  Comma, 
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lerably  noifome ;  and  they  were  further  opprefTed  with  hunger  and 
thirfl:.  For,  during  the  fpace  of  eight  months,  the  allowance  to 
each  was  only  a  *  cotyl  of  water  and  two  -f-  cotyls  of  bread  a  day.  *  little  more 
Nay,  whatever  fpecies  of  mifery  numbers  cooped  up  in  fo  clofe  a  ha!^  a 
confinement  might  be  liable  to  fuffer,  not  one  of  thefe  but  prefled  f  About  32 
cruelly  upon  them.  They  were  all  thus  thronged  and  dieted  together  folid  viches' 
for  feventy  days.  But  after  this  term,  all  but  the  Athenians,  and 
fuch  of  the  Sicilians  and  Italians,  as  had  joined  with,  them  in  the  in- 
vafion,  were  fold  out  for  flaves 

What  the  whole  number  of  prifoners  was,  it  is  hard  exadtly  to  7le  chfe, 
relate 3  but  however  they  could  not  be  fewer  than  feven  thousand. 

And  this  proved  to  be  the  greateft  Grecian  exploit  of  all  that  happened 
in  the  courfe  of  this  war  3  and,  in  my  opinion,  of  all  that  occur  in 
the  whole  hiftory  of  Greece  3  fince  the  event  to  the  vieftors  was  mod 


For 


in 


every 


glorious,  and  to  the  vanquifhed  mod  calamitous, 
refpeeft  they  were  totally  overpowered,  and  their  miferies  in  no  refpedt 
had  any  mitigation  3  in  fhort,  root  and  branch,  as  is  commonly  faid. 


8  44  The  decent  and  engaging  behaviour 
44  of  the  Athenians  was  of  great  fervice  to 

44  them.  For  by  it  they  either  foon  obtained 
44  their  liberty,  or  were  highly  efteemed 
and  care  fled  by  their  matters.  Some  of 
<c  them  were  indebted  for  their  freedom  to 
4t  Euripides.  I  he  Sicilians,  it  feems, 
c4  were  fonder  of  the  mufc  of  Euripides, 
44  than  were  even  the  people  who  lived  in 
44  Greece  itfelf.  Jf  the  Grangers,  who 
44  were  often  reforting  to  Sicily,  brought 
u  them  any  fpecimens  or  morfels  of  his 
44  poetry,  they  learned  them  by  heart,  and 
44  with  high  delight  communicated  them 
44  to  their  friends.  It  u  laid,  that  fcveral, 
“  who  by  this  means  earned  their  liberty, 
44  went  afterwards  to  wait  upon  Euripides 
41  in  token  of  their  gratitude  3  alibiing 


<4  him,  fome  of  them,  that  they  had 
44  been  r  el  e  a  fed  from  flavery,  for  teaching 
44  their  mailers  what  pieces  of  his  writing 
44  they  were  able  to  repeat  ;  and  others, 
*  that,  when  vagabonds  after  the  defeat, 
44  they  had  been  fupplied  with  meat  and 
4  4  drink  for  finging  fome  of  his  lines.  This 
44  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  fince,  even  a 
44  Caunian  vefTe),  which  being  hard  chaccd 
4<  by  pirates,  and  endeavouring  to  get  for 
4t  refuge  into  a  Sicilian  harbour,  was  hovv- 
44  ever  kept  oft  by  force;  'tid  at  length 
4<  being  asked.  Whether  thev  could  repeat 
44  any  of  Euripides  his  vciles?  they  an- 
44  fwered  in  the  aftirmative;  upon  which 
44  they  obtained  immediate  icception  and 
44  refuge/'  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of 
Kiciau 


their 
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their  land-armies  and  their  {hipping  were  now  ruined  j  nay,  nothing 
belonging  to  them  was  exempted  from  deftruftion.  And  few,  out 
of  all  their  numbers,  had  the  good  fortune  to  revifit  their  native 
country. 

Such  were  the  tranfadlions  in  Sicily  i9. 


9  Some  Iambic  verfes  of  an  unknown 

author  arc  found  at  the  end  of  this  book  in 
the  latter  Greek  editions ;  and  I  beg  the 
reader  to  accept  the  following  tranflation  of 
them. 

The  pride  of  glory,  the  exalted  height, 
The  frequent  trophies  on  the  land  and  fea, 

Tlic  long  career  of  well  deferv’d  fuccefs. 


On  which  their  great  forefathers  towr’d 

aloft, 

Whilft  Perfia  trembled  at  th’  Athenian 

name. 

Now  droop’d  at  once  ! - a  chaos  foon 

fucceeds 

Of  anarchy,  deflruction,  anddiftrefs: 

Low  ebb’d  the  State ,  as  high  it  erft  had 

flow’d. 
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HEN  the  news  was  reported  at  Athens,  no  belief  for  a 


long  time  was  given 


even  tho’  the  molt  creditable  part 


Conjlevrai:o\ 
at  Athens. 


of  the  foldiery,  who  had  made  their  efcape  from  this 
difaflrous  bufinefs,  proved  it  by  a  circumflantial  relation  —  that  fo 
total  a  definition  was  become  their  lot.  But  no  fooner  were  they 
convinced  of  its  1  reality,  than  their  refentments  buril  forth  againll 

thofe 


i  Plutarch  from  report  tells  an  odd  ftory 
on  this  occafion. - 44  A  It  ranger,  who 

44  (it  feems)  had  come  afhorc  at  the  Pi- 
u  rseus,  and  had  fat  him  down  in  a  bar- 
u  ber’s  (hop,  began  to  talk  about  the  over- 
41  throw  in  Sicily,  as  of  a  point  well 
u  known  at  Athens.  The  barber  hearing 

Vol.  II.  Ec 


“  it,  before  any  other  perfon  had  the 
44  news,  ran  with  all  fpeed  up  into  the 
44  city  ;  and,  having  firft  informed  the 
44  magiftrates  of  it,  fpread  the  report  in  an 
44  inflant  all  over  the  forum.  Confterna- 

44  tion  and  tumult  at  once  enfued.  The 


aflembly 


people. 
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thofe  of  the  orators,  who  had  advifed  and  recommended  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  as  if  their  own  fuffrages  had  never  concurred  to  its  execution. 
They  further  vented  their  gall  againft  thofe  retailers  of  oracles  and 

foretellers  of  future  events,  againft  all  in  general,  who,  pretending 
privity  to  the  will  of  heaven,  had  elevated  their  hopes  with  the  cer¬ 
tain  conqueft  of  Sicily.  On  all  fides  now,  all  manner  of  difafters 
environed  them  about ;  and  never  had  Athens  been  thrown  into  fo 
great  a  confternation  and  dejedtion,  as  at  the  prefent  juncture.  Foi 
now,  befide  what  each  private  family  buffered,  as  the  public  at  the 
fame  time  had  loft  the  bulk  of  its  heavy-armed  and  horfemen, 
and  that  flower  of  its  youth  which  they  faw  it  impoffible  to  re¬ 
place,  they  were  forely  dejeded.  Confcious,  further,  that  they 
had  not  flipping  fufficient  in  their  docks  for  a  frefh  equipment,  nor 
money  in  the  public  treafury,  nor  even  hands  to  man  what  veffels 
they  had  left,  they  gave  up  all  hope  of  deliverance  in  the  prefent 
plunge.  Their  enemies  from  Sicily,  they  imagined,  would  foon  en¬ 
ter  the  Piraeus  with  a  powerful  navy  ;  efpecially,  as  they  were  fluffed 
with  fuch  a  career  of  fuccefs ;  and  their  enemies  nearer  home  would 
now,  for  a  certainty,  redouble  their  preparations,  and  with  the  ut- 
moft  refolution  fall  upon  them  at  once  both  by  fea  and  land,  'and  be 
farther  ftrengthened  by  the  revolt  of  their  own  temporizing  confe¬ 


derates.  At  laft,  1 
might  yet  be  done, 


ever,  they  agreed  it  was  their  duty  to  do  what 
not  bafely  to  abandon  their  own  prefervation, 


but  to  fit  out  a  navy  by  colleding  from  all  poffible  refources  both 


timber  and  money, 


and  timely  to  fecure  their  own  dependent 


States,  above  all  Euboea, 


adminiftration  with  all  poffible  ceconom) 


and  to  reduce  the  expences  of  the  civil 


and  to  lodge  the  fove- 


ct  people,  and  produced  the  barber  before 
M  them.  He  was  called  upon  to  tell  from 
44  whom  he  had  the  news  :  And,  when  he 
could  not  name  the  per  (on,  being  looked 
4C  upon  as  an  idle  fellow  and  a  difhuber  of 
u  the  public  peace,  he  was  immediately 


tied  upon  the  wheel,  and  a  long  time 
44  whirled  round  upon  it,  *ti)l  feveral  per- 
44  fons  arrived,  who  gave  a  minute  and 
44  circumftantial  account  of  the  whole/* 
Life  of  Nicias* 
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Greece  was  alert  againft  them. 


reignty  in  the  hands  of  a  feleCt  body  of  old  experienced  ftatefmen, 
whofe  maturer  counfels  might  if  poffible  yet  extricate  the  State  from 
its  prefent  misfortunes.  Such  an  effeCt  had  the  general  condensation 
now  upon  them,  —  an  effeCt  not  unufual  with  a  people ,  —  that  they 
became  heartily  dilpofed  to  order  their  government  aright.  And,  as 
to  fuch  refolutions  they  came,  they  proceeded  farther  to  put  them  in 
execution  :  And  the  fummer  ended. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  enfuing  winter,  animated  by  the  terrible 
blow  the  Athenians  had  received  in  Sicily,  the  whole  body  of 

Even  fuch,  as  had  hitherto  obferved 
a  flrict  neutrality,  without  fo  much  as  waiting  for  a  formal  invitation 
to  accede,  thought  it  incumbent  upon  themfelves  no  longer  to  be  ab- 
fent  from  the  war,  but  voluntarily  to  enter  the  lids  againd  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  Not  a  State  but  reafoned  thus  —  that  “  themfelves  alio  thefe 
“  Athenians,  had  they  fucceeded  in  Sicily,  would  undoubtedly  have 
“  attacked;”  and  then  concluded  —  that  “  as  the  war  for  certainty 
<c  was  very  nearly  finilhed,  it  would  be  glorious  for  them  to  have  a 
hand  in  its  completion.”  But,  the  old  confederates  of  theLacedie- 
nians,  as  their  defires  were  greater ;  fo  they  exerted  themfelves  now 
with  higher  alacrity  than  ever  to  procure  a  fpeedy  relaxation  of  their 
heavy  burdens.  Yet,  in  a  mod  remarkable  manner,  fuch  States  as 


were  dependcrlt  upon  Athens  manifeded  their  readinefs  to  revolt, 
even  beyond  the  bounds  of  caution ;  fince  now,  they  formed  their 
judgments  in  all  the  warmth  of  indignation,  and  could  difeern  no 
probable  method,  by  which  the  Athenians  could  retard  their  ruin  for 
another  fummer. 

All  thefe  circumdances  coinciding  the  Lacedaemonian  State  be- 

C.*  7 

came  prodigioufly  alert  ;  and,  above  all,  with  the  expectation,  that 
their  confederates  of  Sicily  with  a  powerful  reinforcement,  as  their 
navies  mud  now  of  ncceflity  a  Cl  in  concert,  would  be  with  them,  in 
all  probability,  very  early  in  the  fpring.  In  every  view  their  hopes 
were  gallant  and  elate\  They  determined  to  go  on  with  the  war 

2  without 
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without  any  delay ;  concluding,  that  if  once  brought  well  to  a  con- 
clufion,  they  thould  ever  for  the  future  be  releafed  from  fuch  dangers 
as  had  lately  threatned  from  Athens,  in  cafe  Sicily  had  been  reduced  : 
And,  fhould  they  now  demolifh  their  competitors,  muft  remain 
for  the  future  fupreme  leaders  of  Greece,  without  fear  of  a  reverfe. 

Agis  in  motion.  Inftantly  therefore  Agis  their  king,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter, 

rallying  forth  with  a  body  o£  troops  from  Decelea,  marched  round 
the  confederacy,  levying  fums  of  money  for  the  fervice  of  the  ma¬ 
rine.  Turning  his  route  to  the  Melian  gulf,  he  took  a  large  booty 
from  the  fEtasans,  againfl  whom  their  enmity  had  been  of  long  du¬ 
ration,  which  he  converted  into  money.  He  alfo  compelled  thofe 
Achaeans,  who  were  feated  in  the  Pthiotis,  and  other  States  in  this 
quarter  dependent  on  ThefTaly,  fpite  of  all  the  complaints  and  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  Theffalians,  to  give  him  fonie  hoftages  for  their  good 
behaviour,  and  to  furnilli  him  with  money.  He  difpofed  of  thefe 
hoftages  into  fafe  culfody  at  Corinth,  and  fpared  no  pains  to  get  them 
over  into  the  alliance. 


Order  for  a 
large  equip - 


e.'.t. 


}.!enfures  taken 

ct  Athens, 


The  Lacedaemonians,  further,  circulated  an  order  among  the  States, 
for  the  building  of  one  hundred  fail  of  fhips.  They  taxed  themfelves 
and  the  Boeotians  to  furnifh  refpedively  twenty-five,  the  Phocians 
and  Locrians  fifteen,  the  Corinthians  fifteen,  the  Arcadians  and  Pel- 
lenians  and  Sicyonians  ten,  the  Megareans  and  Troezenians  and  Epi- 
daurians  and  Ilermionians  ten.  They  went  to  work  with  all  other 
needful  preparations,  that  they  might  profocute  the  war  brilkly  upon 
the  firft  approach  of  fpring. 

The  Athenians  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  remifs  in  preparing 
for  their  own  defence  ;  fincc,  in  purfuance  of  the  plan  they  had 
filmed,  they  were  bufy  during  all  the  winter  in  building  of  fhips, 
having  collected  proper  quantities  of  timber  ;  and  in  fortifying  Suni- 
um,  that  the  navigation  of  their  victuallers  round  that  cape  might  be 
preferved  from  moleftation.  They  alfo  evacuated  tire  fortrefs  in  La¬ 
conia,  which  they  had  raifed  in  the  voyage  to  Sicily.  And  in  all 
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refpedts,  where  they  judged  themfelves  involved  in  any  lefs  needful 
expence,  they  contracted  their  difburfements  with  the  utinoft  fruga¬ 
lity.  But  their  principal  care  was  keeping  a  clofe  eye  upon  their  de¬ 
pendents,  that  they  might  not  revolt. 

Amidrt  thefe  employments  of  both  parties,  which  were  nothing 
lefs  than  moft  earned;  preparations  on  all  tides,  as  if  war  was  juft  in 
its  commencement ;  the  Eubaeans  took  the  lead,  and  font  cmbaflu- 
dors  this  winter  to  treat  with  Agis  about  a  revolt  from  the  Athenians. 
Agis  accepted  what  terms  they  propofed,  and  fends  for  Alcamenes 


the  fon  of  Sthenelai'das  and  Mehnthus  from  Lacedaemon,  to  pa  is 
over  as  commanders  into  Euboea.  Accordingly  they  arrived  with  a 
body  of  *  citizens  newly  infranchifed,  to  the  number  of  about  three 
hundred  ;  and  Agis  was  preparing  for  their  tranfportation.  But  in 
this  interval  the  Lefbians  arrived,  with  declarations  of  their  readinefs 
to  revolt.  And,  as  they  were  feconded  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  Boeotians,  Agis  is  perfuaded  to  put  off  for  a  time  the  affair  of 
Euboea,  and  began  to  expedite  the  revolt  of  the  Lefnians,  having  af- 
ligned  them  Alcamenes  for  their  governor,  who  was  to  have  palfed 
over  to  Euboea.  The  Boeotians  promifed  to  fend  them  ten  /hips,  and 
Agis  ten.  Thefe  points  were  tranfaCfed  without  the  privity  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  State.  For  Agis,  fo  long  as  he  continued  at  Dcce- 
lea,  having  under  his  command  the  army  of  the  State,  was  inverted 
with  a  power  of  fending  detachments  wnitherfoever  he  thought  pro¬ 
per,  and  to  levy  men  and  money  at  his  own  diferetion.  And  it 
may  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  the  confederates  during  this  period 
paid  a  much  greater  deference  to  him  than  to  the  State  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon.  For  having  a  powerful  force  under  his  own  orders,  lie  was 
formidable  in  his  every  motion.  And  thus  he  arbitrarily  fettled  the 
negotiation  of  the  Lefbians. 

But  then,  the  Chians  and  the  Erytbraans,  who  alfo  were  defirou 
to  revolt,  addrefied  themfelves  not  to  Agis  but  at  Laceda  mon.  Ji 
their  company  alfo  went  thither  an  embaffador  iiom  Tilfaphcrncs, 
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who  was  lieutenant  for  Darius  the  fon  of  Artaxerxes  in  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Afia.  Even  Tiflaphernes  concerned  himfelf  now  to  in¬ 
flame  the  Peloponnefian  ardor,  and  promiled  them  lar~e  fupplies. 

For  lately  he  had  been  fummoned  by  the  king  to  make  returns  of  the 
revenue  of  Iris  government,  which  not  being  able  to  exact  from  the 

Grecian  cities  becaufe  of  the  Athenians,  he  was  run  into  a  Lr  e  ar- 
rcar.  He  concluded  therefore,  that,  could  he  demolilli  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  he  then  with  great  eafe  might  levy  the  tributes ;  what  is  more, 
might  make  the  Lacedaemonians  confederates  to  the  king  ;  and  might 
at  length  convey  to  him,  either  alive  or  derad,  Amorges  the  baftard- 
fon  of  Pifluthnes,  who  had  revolted  in  Caria,  as  the  king  had  ex¬ 
prefly  commanded.  The  Chians  therefore  and  Tiflaphernes  were  now 
negotiating  this  point  in  concert. 

Calligitus  the  fon  of  Laophon  a  Megarean  and  Timagoras  the  fon 
of  Athenagoras  a  Cyzicene,  both  exiles  from  their  native  places  and 
refuged  with  Pharnabazus  the  fon  of  Pharnabacus,  arrive  at  Lacedae¬ 
mon  about  the  fame  point  of  time,  commiflioned  by  Pharnabazus  to 

procure  an  aid  of  {hipping  for  the  Hcllefpont,  by  which  he  might 
be  enabled  (the  very  fame  thing  as  Tiflaphernes  defired)  to  work 
the  revolt  of  the  cities  within  his  diftridt  from  the  Athenian  obedi¬ 


ence,  becaufe  of  the  tributes,  and  expeditioufly  to  gain  for  himfelf  the 
credit  of  having  procured  for  his  matter  the  alliance  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians.  As  the  agents  of  Pharnabazus  and  thofe  alfo  of  Tifla- 
pherncs  were  negotiating  the  fame  point,  though  apart  from  each 
other,  a  great  debate  arofe  among  the  ftatefmcn  at  Lacedaemon  ;  one 

7  C  O  7 

party  inflfting  with  vehemence,  that  an  aid  of  flapping  and  a  land- 
force  fliould  be  font  to  Ionia  and  Chios ;  another  party,  that  they 
lhould  he  fent  fir  ft  to  Hcllefpont.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however, 
complied  by  fir  the  fooneft  with  the  demands  of  the  Chians  and  Tif- 
fapherncs.  Alcihiades  indeed  efpoufed  the  caufc  of  the  latter,  from 
an  extraordinary  zeal  to  mark  hereditary  fricndlhip  to  Endius,  who 


this  jwneiurc  prefided  in  the  college  of  F.ghori. 


Oa  this  account 


It 
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it  was,  that  the  family  of  Alcibiades,  in  compliment  to  this  frier.d- 
fhip,  had  taken  a  Lacedaemonian  name:  For  this  Endius  was  the 
fon  of  an  Alcibiades.  Yet,  previoufly,  the  Lacedaemonians  difpatchcd 
Phrynis,  a  perfon  born  and  educated  in  thofe  parts,  to  Chios;  toin- 
fpedl  the  Fate  of  affairs  there  a<nd  report,  whether  they  had  lb  large 
a  number  of  flipping  as  they  pretended,  and  their  fituation  in  other 
refpe&s  equalized  the  fine  account  they  had  given  of  it.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when  Phrynis  bad  reported,  “  that  ail  the  accounts  they  had 
“  heard  were  true,”  the  Chians  and  Erythraeans  were  infantly  ad¬ 
mitted  allies.  They  voted,  farther,  to  fend  them  forty  fail  of  flip¬ 
ping,  as  there  were  already  afembled  at  Chios  not  fewer  than  fixty 
from  places  which  the  Chians  named.  Ten  of  thefe  they  defigned 
to  difpatch  as  foon  as  poffible,  under  the  command  of  Melanchridas 
who  was  appointed  admiral.  But  afterwards,  the  ffiock  of  an 
earthquake  being  felt,  inftead  of  Melanchridas  they  fent  Chal- 
cideus ;  and,  infead  of  ten,  equipped  in  Laconia  only  five  fhips  for 
this  fervice. 

Here  the  winter  ended ;  and  the  nineteenth  year  of  this  war 
came  alfo  to  an  end,  of  which  Thucydides  hath  compiled  the 
hiftory. 


YEAR  XX. 


i-fut  c 


Chi 


SUMMER  now  coming  on,  as  th-e  Chians  were  moft  earneftly 
foliciting  the  difpatch  of  the  flips,  and  were  alfo  afraid  left  the 
Athenians  fhould  get  notice  of  their  tran factions,  —  For  the  whole  of 
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latter 


the  Lacedemonians  fend  to  Corinth  three  citizens  of  Sparta, 
to  prevail  with  that  State  for  the  tranfportation  of  their  flips  with  all 
poffible  expedition  acrofs  the  Ifhnius,  from  the  other  lea  into  that 
which  lies  towards  Athens,  that  all  in  a  body  might  f and  away  lor 
Chios,  as  well  thofe  which  Agis  had  defined  for  the  fervicc  of 
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Lefbos  as  the  reft.  The  whole  number  of  (hipping  belonging 
to  the  alliance,  now  aflembled  together  there,  amounted  to  thirty- 

f 

nine. 

But  Calligitus  truly  and  Timagoras  refufed,  in  the  name  of 
Pharnabazus,  to  have  any  participation  in  the  expedition  to  Chios ; 
nor  would  part  with  the  money  they  had  brought  with  them,  which 
was  *  five  and  twenty  talents,  to  difburfe  this  equipment.  They 
intended  to  get  another  fitted  out,  which  fhould  fail  away  under  their 


own  orders. 

As  for  Agis 


when  now  he  perceived  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  determined  to  go  fir  ft  to  Chios,  he  no  longer  fuffered  his  own 
proje&s  to  clafh  with  thofe  of  the  State :  But  the  confederates  now 
affembling  at  Corinth  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  operations.  It 
was  accordingly  agreed,  that  they  fhould  go  fir  ft  to  Chios  under  the 
command  of  Chalcideus,  who  fitted  out  the  five  (hips  in  Laconia ; 
from  thence  to  Lefbos  under  the  command  of  Alcamenes,  whom 
Agis  had  deftined  for  that  fervice  j  in  the  laft  place  they  fhould  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Hellefpont,  and  in  this  fervice  it  was  agreed  beforehand  that 
Clearchus  the  fon  of  Ramphias  fhould  take  upon  him  the  command : 
But  the  firfl  ftep  fhould  be  the  tranfportation  of  a  moiety  of  their 
(hipping  acrofs  the  Ifthmus,  which  were  immediately  to  ftand  out 
to  fea,  that  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  might  be  lefs  engaged  upon 
fuch,  as  were  already  in  their  courfe,  than  on  thofe  which  were  to 
follow.  —  For  now  they  determined  to  crofsthefea  in  an  open  inful t- 
ing  manner,  as  they  contemned  the  prefent  impotence  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  becaufe  they  had  no  conliderable  force  any  where  at  fea. 

folutions  were  formally  compleated,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  tranfported  one  and  twenty  fhips.  Expeditious  failing  was  ear- 


Wlien 


riellly  folicited  ; 


reludnncy 


voyage,  ’till  they  had  celebrated  the  Ifthmian  games  which  were  at 
hand.  To  remove  this  obftacle,  Agis  declared  himfelf  ready  to  have 
tJ  ic  whole  procedure  charged  to  his  own  account,  that  they  might 
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be  cleared  from  a  breach  of  the  Iflhmian  ceffation.  The  Corinthians 
not  complying  with  thispropofal,  and  delay  neceffarily  refulting  from 
it,  the  Athenians  gained  by  this  an  earlier  difcovery  of  the  negotiation 
of  the  Chians;  and,  difpatching  Ariftocrates  one  of  their  generals, 
charged  them  openly  with  the  guilt  of  fuch  a  procedure.  The  Chi¬ 
ans  as  flrenuoufly  denying  the  charge,  they  commanded  them  to  fend 
away  their  fhipping  forthwith  to  Athens  by  way  of  pledge  for  their 
fafety. 

The  Chians  accordingly  fent  feven.  But  the  detachment  of  thefe 
was  owing  intirely  to  the  popular  party  of  that  ifland,  who  had  been 
kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  late  negotiation.  The  few,  who  were 
privy  to  it,  had  no  mind  to  incur  the  popular  refentment  before  they 
were  enabled  to  hem  its  fury  ;  efpecially  as  now  they  had  refigned  all 
hope  of  the  arrival  of  the  Peloponnefians,  whofe  motions  were  ex¬ 
ceeding  dilatory. 

In  the  meantime  the  Ihhmian  games  were  folemnized.  And  at 
thefe  the  Athenians,  who  had  the  regular  invitation  fent  them,  af- 
fifted  in  form.  The  pra&ices  of  the  Chians  became  here  more  ap¬ 


parent  to  them  than  ever 


No  fooner  therefore  were  they  returned 


to  Athens,  than  they  put  all  the  needful  expedients  in  readinefs,  to 
prevent  the  fquadron  which  was  to  fail  from  Cenchreae  from  palling 
undifeovered. 


When 


twenty 


J  - / 

under  the  command  of  Alcamenes,  flood  out  to  fea  in  order  for  Chios.  •^rUuos- 


And  the  Athenians  advancing  againft  them,  at  firft  with  an  equal 
number  of  fhipping,  flood  off  again  into  open  fea.  But  when  the 
Peloponnefians  would  not  follow  them  far,  but  flood  in  to  the  land, 
the  Athenians  difappeared.  For,  having  amongfl  their  number  the 
feven  fliips  of  the  Chians,  they  thought  it  not  fafe  to  trufl  them.  But  Intercepted,  and 
having  afterwards  manned  out  others  to  the  amount  of  thirty-feven,  ,n‘° ?y' 
they  drive  the  enemy  along  the  coafl  into  Piraeus  of  the  Corinthians: 

This  is  a  defert  harbour,  and  the  laft  upon  the  confines  of  Epidauria. 
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One  fhip  indeed,  which  the  ehemy  came  up  with  at  fea,  the  Pelo- 
ponnefians  loft  ;  but  all  the  reft  they  draw  together  to  a  ftation  within 
the  harbour.  Here  the  Athenians  attacked  them,  on  the  water  with 
their  (hips,  and  by  land  with  a  party  fent  purpofely  on  Ihore.  The 
attack  was  attended  with  great  confufion,  and  carried  on  in  a  difor-> 
derly  manner.  The  party  of  the  Athenians,  which  attacked  from 
the  land,  difable  the  bulk  of  the  fquadron,  and  kill  the  commander 
Alcamenes :  Some  alfo  of  their  own  people  perifhed  in  the  adtion. 
But  when  the  difpute  was  ended,  they  ported  a  fufficient  number  of 
their  fhips  to  lie  facing  thofe  of  the  enemy,  and  with  the  remainder 
anchor  near  a  little  ifle,  on  which  as  it  lay  at  a  fmall  diftance 
they  form  an  incampment,  and  fend  away  to  Athens  for  a  re¬ 
inforcement. 

In  favour  of  the  Peloponneftans,  came  up,  on  the  day  following, 
not  only  the  Corinthians  j  but,  foon  after,  a  number  alfo  of  others 
from  the  adjacent  country  in  aid  of  the  fquadron  j  who  perceiving, 
that  the  prefervation  of  it  would  be  a  work  of  laborious  toil  on  fo 
defart  a  coaft,  were  fadly  perplexed.  Some  argued  vehemently  for 
fetting  the  fhips  on  fire  j  but  at  length  it  was  concluded  to  draw 
them  aftiore,  and  incamping  with  their  land-forces  round  them  to 
guard  them  from  the  enemy,  till  fome  convenient  opportunity  fliould 
offer  of  getting  them  away.  Agis  alfo,  when  informed  of  their  fi- 
tuation,  fent  to  them  Thermo,  a  citizen  of  Sparta. 

To  the  Lacedaemonians  the  firfl  advice  that  had  been  fent  was 
this  —  that  “  the  fquadron  had  fet  fail  from  the  Ifthmus.”  For  or¬ 
ders  had  been  given  Alcamenes  by  the  Ephori ,  that  when  this  point 
was  executed  he  fhould  difpatch  an  horfeman  to  them  :  And  imme¬ 
diately  then  they  had  determined  to  difpatch  away  the  commander 
Chalcideus  accompanied  by  Alcibiades,  with  the  five  fhips  of  their 
own  equipment.  But  at  the  inftant  they  were  ready  to  move  off,  the 
news  arrived  —  that  “  the  fquadron  had  been  drove  into  Piraeus.’' 
Dejedted  by  this  unexpe&ed  event,  becaufe  they  had  (tumbled  in 

the 
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the  very  firft  entrance  on  an  Ionian  war,  they  no  longer  perfifted  in 
the  defign  of  fending  away  their  own  fhips,  but  even  thought  of  re¬ 
calling  fome  of  thofe  which  were  already  at  fea.  But  as  this  was 
difeovered  by  Alcibiades,  he  again  perfuades  Endius  and  the  other 
Ephori  by  no  means  intirely  to  give  up  the  expedition ;  alluring 
them,  that  “  by  a  timely  difpatch  they  yet  might  make  that  illand, 

“  before  any  information  of  the  difafter  which  had  befallen  the  fqua- 
<c  dron  could  reach  the  Chians ;  and  of  himfelf,  were  he  once  in  Ionia, 

“  he  could  eafily  effedluate  the  revolt  of  the  cities,  by  opening 
“  their  eyes  in  refpeft  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
“  hearty  and  vigorous  interpolition  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  lince 
“  on  thefe  topics  he  fhould  be  heard  with  greater  deference  than 
“  any  other  perfon  whatever.”  He  alfo  privately  encouraged  En¬ 
dius  with  the  profpedt  of  “  great  glory  to  himfelf,  if  through  him 
“  Ionia  could  be  brought  to  revolt  and  the  king  be  made  confederate 
“  to  Lacedaemon,  whilft  Agis  had  no  manner  of  participation  in 
“  thefe  mafterly  ftrokes  of  policy For  he  happened  now  to  be 
at  2  variance  with  Agis.  By  fuch  infinuations  Alcibiades  prevailed  j  fand  fa*. 
upon  the  college  of  Ephori  and  Endius,  and  failed  away  with  the  d,on  Jails- 
five  flips  in  company  with  Chalcideus  the  Lacedaemonian  :  And  the 
voyage  they  performed  with  all  poffible  expedition. 

2  No  reafons  are  here  affigned  for  the  been,  that  his  defeendents  might  reign  at 
variance  between  Alcibiades  and  Agis.  Sparta.  This  fine  gentleman  from  Athene 
Numbers  of  probable  ones  might  occur  was  exceeding  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  her 
from  thfc  different  tempers  and  manners  of  Spartan  majefty  j  even  tho’  his  deportment 
the  perfons.  But  we  learn  from  Plutarch ,  at  Sparta  was  fuch,  as  if  he  had  been 
that  Alcibiades  had  been  intriguing  with  Ti-  trained  from  his  birth  in  the  fcvere  difciplinc 
maea  the  wife  of  Agis,  and  had  had  a  fun  by  of  Lycurgus.  He  was  a  thorough  Spartan, 
her  who  was  called  Leotychides,  difowned  fhaved  clofe,  plunged  into  cold  water, 
afterwards  by  Agis,  and  incapacitated  from  could  make  a  meal  on  dry  bread,  and  feaft 
fucceeding  to  the  throne.  Alcibiades  was  on  black  broth  :  One  would  think,  fays 
always  diffolute  ;  and  yet,  this  (it  feems)  Plutarch ,  he  had  never  kept  a  cook  in  his 
was  merely  to  gratify  his  pride,  fmcehede-  life,  never  feen  a  perfumer,  nor  ever  worn 
clared  his  intention  in  this  intrigue  to  have  a  Milefian  robe.  Life  of  Alcibiades. 
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About  the  fame  time,  the  fixteen  fhips  which  had  been  at  the 
war  of  Sicily  under  the  orders  of  Gylippus,  regained  in  fafety  the 
Pcloponnefian  ports.  They  had  been  intercepted  near  Leucadia,  and 
terribly  harafled  by  twenty-feven  fail  of  Athenians  commanded  by 
Hippocles  the  fon  of  Menippus,  who  was  ftationed  there  to  watch 
the  return  of  the  fleet  from  Sicily.  Yet  only  a  Angle  (hip  was  loft. 


arrived 


Corinth. 


But  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  who  were  now  upon  their  voyage, 
flopped  and  detained  whatever  they  met,  that  their  courfe  might  not 


be  divulged. 


And  touching  firft  at  Corycus  on  the  main,  and  there 
fetting  at  liberty  fuch  as  they  had  detained,  and  gaining  a  conference 
with  fome  of  the  Chians  who  were  privy  to  their  defigns,  by  whom 

being  advifed  to  make  diredlly  for  the  harbour  of  Chios,  without 
any  formal  notification  —  they  arrive  there,  intirely  unexpe&ed  by 


the  Chians.  By 
ment  and  terror  j 


thrown 


few 


council  was  that  moment  fitting ;  in  which  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades 
being  admitted  to  fpeech  it 


that 


up 


J/lenJurti  taken 
At  Athens. 


“  many  other  fhips  are  coming 
but  fuppreffing  all  mention  of  the  fquadron  blocked  up  at 
Piraeus,  the  Chians  declare  a  revolt  from  the  Athenians  ■,  and  the 
Erythraeans  foon  follow  their  example. 

So  far  fuccefsful,  they  pafted  on  with  three  fhips  to  Clazomenas, 
and  caufe  that  city  alfo  to  revolt,  Inftantly  upon  this,  the  Clazome- 
nians  crofted  over  into  the  continent,  and  fortified  Polichne,  to  be  a 
place  of  fafe  refort  for  themfelves,  in  cafe  obliged  to  quit  the  little 
ifle  they  occupied  at  prefent.  All  the  revolters,  in  fhort,  were 
warmly  employed  in  fortifying  their  towns,  and  making  preparations 

for  war. 

At  Athens  foon  the  news  arrives  of  the  revolt  of  Chios.  They 
were  now  convinced,  that  horrid  and  apparent  dangers  already  envi¬ 
roned  them  about,  and  that  the  reft  of  their  dependents  would  not 

long 
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long  be  quiet,  when 


powerful 


them  had 


thrown  off  the  yoke.  Now  therefore  the  *  thoufand  talents,  which 
through  all  the  courfe  of  the  war  they  had  religioufly  refrained  from 
touching,  the  penalties  being  difcharged  which  the  law  inflicted  upon 
him  who  fhould  move  or  whoever  fhould  vote  it,  amidfl  their  prefent 
conflernation,  they  decreed  “  fhould  be  employed  in  the  public  fer- 
“  vice,  and  that  a  large  number  of  fhips  fhould  by  this  means  be 


“  equipped  ; 


that  further,  from  the  fquadron  which  blocked  up 


“  Piraeus  eight  fhips  fhould  immediately  be  detached which  accord¬ 
ingly  quitting  the  blockade,  purfued  the  fquadron  under  Chalcideus, 
but  being  unable  to  come  up  with  them  returned  again.  This  detach¬ 
ment  was  commanded  by  Strombichides  the  fon  of  Diotimus _ 

that  “  foon  after  twelve  others  under  the  orders  of  Thrafycles  fhould 
“  repair  to  Chios,  thefe  alfo  to  be  detached  from  the  fame  blockade." 
Having,  moreover,  fetched  off  the  feven  veffels  belonging  to  the 
Chians,  which  affifted  in  forming  the  blockade  at  Piraeus,  they  fet 
at  liberty  the  flaves  who  were  on  board  them,  and  threw  all  the  free¬ 
men  into  prifon.  But,  to  replace  the  whole  number  detached  from 
the  blockade  of  the  Peloponnefians,  they  loft  no  time  in  fitting  out 
other  veffels  and  fending  them  to  that  port.  They  had  alfo  a  fcheme 
for  the  expeditious  equipment  of  thirty  more.  Great  indeed 


for  the  expeditious  equipment  of  thirty  more.  Great  indeed 
was  their  ardor,  and  nothing  of  fmall  importance  was  taken 
in  hand,  as  the  point  in  agitation  was  no  lefs  than  the  recovery 
of  Chios. 


*  19375°  ^ 

Sterling. 


In  the  mean  time  Strombichides  with  the  eight  fail  of  fhips  ar-  Teos. 
rived  at  Samos  3  and,  taking  with  him  one  Samian  veffel,  flood  on¬ 
wards  to  Teos,  and  required  of  them  “  to  have  no  participation  in 
“  the  prefent  commotions."  From  Chios  alfo,  Chalcideus  was  now 
coming  over  to  Teos  with  a  fleet  of  three  and  twenty  fail ;  and  the 
land- force  of  the  Clazomenians  and  alfo  of  the  Erythraeans,  attend¬ 
ing  his  motions,  was  marching  thither  by  land.  But  Strombichides, 
having  timely  notice  of  their  approach,  put  out  again  before  their 

arrival. 
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Revolt  of 

Miletus. 


arrival.  Standing  out  aloof  into  open  fea,  he  had  a  view  of  this  nu¬ 
merous  fleet  in  their  courfe  from  Chios,  upon  which  he  fled  amain 
to  Samos.  But  the  enemy  followed  in  purfuit. 

The  Tei'ans,  who  at  firft  refufed  admittance  to  the  land-forces, 
when  now  the  Athenians  plainly  fled,  thought  proper  to  open  their 
gates.  Here,  the  bulk  of  them  were  inactive  for  a  time,  attending 
the  return  of  Chalcideus  from  the  purfuit.  But  when  time  wore  on 
without  his  appearing,  they  demoliftied  of  their  own  accord  the  wall 
which  the  Athenians  had  built  on  the  fide  of  Teos  facing  the  conti¬ 
nent.  In  this  they  were  alfo  affifled  by  a  fmall  party  of  Barbarians, 
who  in  this  interval  had  joined  them,  and  were  commanded  by  Ta- 
ges  the  deputy  of  Tiflaphernes. 

But  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  when  they  had  chaced  Strombi- 
chides  into  Samos,  having  furnifhed  the  mariners  of  the  Peloponne- 
fian  vefiels  with  proper  arms,  leave  them  as  a  garrifon  in  Chios. 
Having  manned  their  vefiels  afrefh  at  Chios,  with  an  addition  of 
twenty  others,  they  flood  away  for  Miletus,  as  meditating  its  revolt. 
This  was  owing  to  Alcibiades,  who,  having  an  interefl  in  perfons  of 
the  firft  rank  among  the  Milefians,  made  it  a  point  to  effeduatc 
their  accefiion  before  the  fleet  fhould  come  up  from  Peloponnefus, 
and  to  fecure  the  whole  honour  to  the  Chians  and  himfelf  and  Chal¬ 
cideus  and  Endius  wW&'had  fent  him,  in  purfuance  of  his  engage¬ 
ments  to  work  the  revolt  of  the  cities  with  the  foie  power  of  the 

Chians  and  with  Chalcideus.  Having  therefore  performed  the 

% 

greateft  part  of  their  voyage  thither  without  being  difeovered,  and 
prevented  by  a  fmall  portion  of  time  Strombichides  and  alfo  Thra- 
fycles,  who  was  lately  come  up  from  Athens  with  twelve  fhips  and 
in  jundtion  with  the  former  followed  after  them,  they  caufe  Miletus 
to  revolt.  The  Athenians  indeed  with  nineteen  fail  arrived  upon 
their  heels ;  but,  as  the  Milefians  denied  them  a  reception,  they  took 
their  ftation  at  Lade  an  adjacent  ifle, 


The 
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The  firft  alliance  between  the  king  and  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
made  immediately  after  the  revolt  of  Miletus,  by  TifTaphernes  and 
Chalcidaeus,  as  followeth : 


C  f 


CC 


cc 


CC 


CC 


Ci 


CC 


CC 


“ON  thefe  terms  the  Lacedemonians  and  confederates  have  made  Alliance  le* 
an  alliance  with  the  king  and  TifTaphernes 


tween  the  king 
and  the  Lacc  • 


cc 


Whateve 


of  the  king  poftefled,  be  thofe  the  king's. 

“  And  out  of  thofe  cities  whatever  Turns  of  money  or  any  other 
fupply  went  to  the  Athenians,  let  the  king  and  the  Lacedemonians 
and  confederates  jointly  flop,  that  the  Athenians  may  no  longer 
receive  thofe  Turns  of  money,  nor  any  other  fuch  fupply. 

“  And,  the  war  againft  the  Athenians  let  the  king  and  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  and  confederates  jointly  carry  on. 

“  And,  be  it  unlawful  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  againft  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  without  the  confent  of  both  the  contradling  parties,  of  the 
king  on  one  fide,  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  confederates  on  the 


“  other. 


CC 


If,  further,  any  revolt  from  the  king,  be  they  declared  enemies 


“  to  the  Lacedemonians  and  confederates. 


CC 


And,  if  any  revolt  from  the  Lacedemonians  and  confederates, 


«  be  they  declared  enemies,  in  the  fame  majiner,  to  the  king." 


This  alliance  was  now  formally  concluded. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  Chians,  who  had  manned  out  ten  ad-  More  revolts, 
ditional  ftiips,  ftood  away  to  Anea,  being  defirous  to  pick  up  Tome 
information  of  what  was  doing  at  Miletus,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
cauie  the  revolt  of  the  cities.  Here,  being  reached  by  an  order  from 
Chalcideus  to  return  back  to  Chios,  with  an  intimation  that  Amorges 
with  a  Lnd-army  would  foon  be  upon  them,  they  failed  away  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  From  hence  they  defcry  lixteen  Chips,  which 
Diomedon  was  bringing  up  from  Athens,  from  whence  he  had 

failed 
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failed  fomewhat  later  than  Thrafycles.  Upon  this  difcovery  they  fled 
amain  —  with  a  Angle  fliip  to  Ephefus,  but  with  the  reft  of  their 
fleet  to  Teos.  Four  indeed  of  the  number,  which  their  crews 
had  abandoned,  the  Athenians  take ;  yet  all  the  hands  efcaped  on 
fhore  ;  but  the  remainder  reach  in  fafety  the  city  of  the  Te'ians. 
After  this,  the  Athenians  ftood  away  into  Samos.  But  the  Chians, 
putting  again  to  fea  with  the  refidue  of  their  (hips  and  attended  by  a 
land-force,  caufed  Lebedos  to  revolt,  and  alfo  Era.  And  thefe 
points  carried,  both  the  land-force  and  the  fquadron  returned  refpec- 
tively  to  their  own  homes. 

About  the  fame  time,  the  twenty  fail  of  Peloponneflans,  which 
had  been  chaced  into  Piraus  and  lay  blocked  up  there  by  an  equal 
number  of  Athenians,  having  made  an  unexpedted  fally  upon  the 
enemy  and  got  the  better  in  a  naval  engagement,  take  four  of  the 
Athenian  (hips ;  and,  failing  away  for  Cenchreae,  were  again  fitting 
out  for  the  voyage  to  Chios  and  Ionia.  Aftyochus  alfo  came  down 

thither  from  Lacedaemon  as  admiral,  in  whole  hands  the  whole  com¬ 
mand  at  fea  was  now  lodged. 

When  the  land-army  had  quitted  Teos,  Tiflaphernes  in  perfon 
came  thither  with  a  body  ;  and,  after  compleatly  demolishing  thofe 
parts  of  the  wall  before  Teos  which  were  yet  left  ftanding,  marched 
away. 

Not  long  after  his  departure,  Diomedon  arriving  there  with  ten 
fail  of  Athenians,  in  order  to  gain  a  reception,  made  a  truce  with  the 
Tei'ans.  From  thence  he  coafted  along  to  Era,  and  aflaulted  the 
place  :  But  not  being  able  to  take  it,  he  failed  away. 

Coinciding  with  this  in  point  of  time,  an  infurredlion  was  made  at 

the  nebility.  The  Athenians,  who 


Samos  by 


pcoplt 


with  three  (hips  were  then  lying  at  Samos,  afiifted  the  former.  On 
this  occafion,  the  Samian  people  mafiacred  about  two  hundred  per- 
fons,  all  of  the  nobility .  Four  hundred  others  they  condemned  to 
exile;  and,  having  divided  amongft  themfelves  their  lands  and  houfes, 

and 
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and  obtained  from  the  Athenians  a  decree  of  being  governed  by  their 
own  conftitutions  as  men  whofe  fidelity  was  no  longer  to  be  fufpedted, 
they  affirmed  the  whole  civil  adminiflration,  leaving  no  fhare  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  landed  gentry ,  and  abfolutely  prohibiting  to  the 
people  all  alliance  for  the  future  with  them,  fo  as  neither  to  give  their 
daughters  to  them,  nor  ever  to  marry  theirs. 

After  thefe  tranfadlions,  during  the  fame  fummer,  the  Chians  pro-  °f 
ceeding  with  unabated  ardor,  left  nothing  undone  to  compafs  the  re-  e  05 
volt  of  the  cities.  Even  without  Peloponnefian  aid  they  made  them 
vifits  with  their  own  fingle  force ;  and,  defirous  at  the  fame  time  to 
involve  as  large  a  number  as  poflible  in  their  own  dangers,  they  un¬ 
dertake  a  voyage  with  thirteen  fail  of  fhips  to  Lelbos.  —  This  fquared 
exactly  with  the  Lacedemonian  plan,  which  was  to  make  the  fecond 
attempt  upon  that  ifland  —  and  from  thence  to  proceed  to  Hellefpont. 

The  land-force  at  the  fame  time  of  fuch  Peloponnefians  as  were  at 
hand,  and  their  adjacent  allies,  attended  their  motions  by  the  route 
of  Clazomene  and  Cyme.  Thefe  were  commanded  by  Eualas  a 
Spartan  j  but  the  fleet  was  under  the  orders  of  Deixiadas  a  native  of 

thofe  parts.  And  thofe  fhips,  fleering  firft  towards  and  arriving  at 
Methymne,  caufe  its  revolt  3,  *  *  *  *  * 

But  Aflyochus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  in  chief,  putting  to  fea  Reduced  again 
from  Cenchreae  where  he  had  taken  upon  him  the  command,  with  Athem' 
four  fail  of  flipping  arrives  at  Chios.  And  the  third  day  after  his 

arrival  there,  twenty-five  fail  of  Athenians  commanded  by  Leon  and 

% 

Diomedon  reached  the  ifle  of  Lefbos :  For  Leon  had  been  lately  fent 
from  Athens  with  a  reinforcement  of  ten.  On  the  very  evening  of 
that  day,  Aflyochus  put  out  again  to  fea  with  the  addition  of  one 
Chian  fliip,  and  flood  away  for  Lefbos  to  give  them  all  the  afliflance 

3  From  what  follows  it  looks  as  if  ing  four  fhips  here  for  the  defence  of 
fomc  words  were  wanting  here.  The  “  the  place,  flood  away  with  the  reft 
Latin  tranflators  have  endeavoured  to  fup-  41  to  Mitylcne,  and  caufed  it  to  revolt,” 
ply  it,  thus. - 44  And  the  Chians,  leav- 
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in  his  power.  Accordingly  he  toucheth  firft  at  Pyrrha,  proceeding 
from  thence  the  day  following  to  Erebus,  where  information  meets 
him  that  Mitylene  had  been  taken  by  the  Athenians  at  a  Ihout.  For 
the  latter,  as  their  arrival  was  intirely  unexpected,  Handing  boldly  into 
the  harbour,  feized  at  once  all  the  Chian  veffels :  And  then  landing, 
and  gaining  the  victory  over  fuch  as  made  head  againft  them,  became 
matters  of  the  city.  Attyochus,  informed  of  this  event  by  the  Eref- 
fians  and  the  Chian  thips  under  command  of  Eubulus  from  Me- 
thymne —  which,  having  been  left  in  the  harbour  of  that  place,  had 
tied  at  once  when  Mitylene  was  taken :  Three  of  them  came  up 
fafe  to  Attyochus,  but  one  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  —  Attyochus  now  debited  from  proceeding  to  Mitylene.  Having 
effectuated  the  revolt  of  Erebus  and  provided  the  inhabitants  with 
arms,  he  ordered  the  foldiers  from  on  board  his  own  fquadron  to 
march  by  land  under  the  orders  of  Eteonicus  towards  Antifla 
and  Methymne ;  whiltl  himfclf,  with  his  own  thips  and  the 
three  Chian,  advanced  along  the  thore  towards  the  fame  places.  He 
hoped  the  Methymneans  upon  the  light  of  this  fuccour  would  re¬ 
fume  their  fpirits,  and  abide  by  their  revolt.  But  when  every  thing 
in  Lelbos  feemed  to  aft  in  concert  againft  his  fcheme,  he  took  his 
land-men  again  on  board,  and  made  the  bell  of  his  way  back  again 
to  Chios.  The  forces,  further,  that  had  attended  the  motions  of 
his  fquadron,  and  which  were  to  have  proceeded  with  him  to  Hel- 
lefpont,  were  difmiffed  to  their  refpeCtive  cities.  After  this,  they 
were  joined  at  Chios  by  fix  Ihips,  which  were  fent  thither  from  the 
confederate  fleet  of  Peloponnelians  alfembled  at  Cenchreas. 

And  Clazo-  The  Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  were  employed  in  refettling 

the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Lelbos.  Standing  acrofs  from  thence,  and  de- 
molilhing  Polichne  on  the  continent  lately  fortified  by  the  Clazome- 
nians,  they  removed  all  the  latter  back  again  to  their  city  in  the  ifle, 
excepting  fuch  as  were  authors  of  the  revolt:  For  thefe  had  retired  to 
Daphnus.  And  thus  Clazomenai  once  more  became  fubjeCt  to  the 
Athenians.  The 
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The  fame  fummer  the  Athenians,  who  with  twenty  fhips  had  fla- 
tioned  themfelves  at  Lade,  to  awe  Miletus,  having  made  a  defcent 
at  Panormus  in  the  Milefian  territory,  kill  Chalcideus  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian,  who  with  a  handful  of  men  endeavoured  to  repulfe  them. 
The  third  day  after  this  adtion  they  re-embarked,  but  firffc  eredted  a 
trophy ;  which  the  Milefians  thought  proper  to  demolifb,  as  not 
fixed  on  a  fpot  which  was  the  property  of  the  vidlors. 

Leon  alfo  and  Diomedon,  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  fleet  on  the 
flation  of  Lefbos,  affembling  together  what  force  they  could  from  the 
Oinuflas-iflands  which  lie  before  Chios,  and  from  Sidufa  and  Ptcleum 
fortreffes  of  their  own  in  Erythrsa,  flood  away  from  Lefbos  in  a 
body,  and  carried  on  the  war  by  fea  againfl  the  Chians.  The  land- 
foldiers  on  board  them  were  fome  of  the  heavy-armed  of  the  public 
roll  of  Athens,  now  preffed  into  this  fervice.  At  Cardamyle  they 
landed  ;  and  at  Boliffus  having  routed  in  battle  a  body  of  Chians 
that  made  head  againfl  them,  and  done  great  execution  upon  them, 
they  reduced  all  the  places  in  that  quarter  of  the  ifland.  At  Phan® 

alfo,  they  fought  a  fecond  time  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  a  third  time, 
at  Leuconium.  But,  as  after  thefe  repeated  defeats,  the  Chians  no 
longer  fhewed  themfelves  in  the  field  to  oppofe  them,  the  vidlors 
made  cruel  ravage  on  that  rich  and  fertile  country ;  and  which,  from 
the  invafion  of  the  Medes  to  the  prefent  period  of  time,  had  been 
totally  exempted  from  the  miferies  of  war.  For  next  to  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  the  Chians  are  the  only  people,  who  (as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  obferve)  have  enjoyed  a  feries  of  public  profperity  with 
a  fteddy  and  uniform  moderation  ;  and  in  proportion  as  their  State 
increafed  in  wealth  and  power,  made  fuitable  acceffions  to  itsdomeflic 
fplendor  and  fecurity.  Nay,  even  their  late  revolt,  if  this  fhould 
chance  to  be  aferibed  to  a  want  of  judicious  and  cautionary  meafures, 
they  never  ventured  to  declare,  till  they  had  fortified  the  hazardous 
flep  with  numerous  and  gallant  confederates,  and  faw  plainly  that  the 

Athenians  (as  even  the  Athenians  themfelves  could  not  pofliblydeny) 
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after  the  blow  received  in  Sicily,  were  plunged  into  the  loweft  depth 
of  impotence  and  diftrefs.  If  therefore  they  proved  miftaken,  it  was 
one  of  thofe  cafes  infeparable  from  the  conftant  mutability  of  human 
affairs,  where  numbers  were  involved  in  the  fame  miftake  with  them- 
felves,  who  yet  in  their  judgment  were  perfectly  convinced,  that  the 
intire  ruin  of  Athens  was  fail  approaching. 

Now  therefore  blocked  up  as  they  were  by  fea,  whilft  their  lands 
all  around  were  ravaged  by  the  enemy,  a  party  amongft  them  were 
concerting  the  method  of  delivering  up  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians.  But  thofe  in  the  adminiftration,  getting  wind  of  their 
defign,  refrained  indeed  from  making  a  buftle  about  it  in  public  ; 

but,  fetching  over  Aftyochus  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  in  chief  with 
his  four  fhips  from  Erythrae,  they  confulted  how  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  plot  by  the  mildeft  and  moft  gentle  methods, 
either  by  taking  hoflages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  fufpedted,  or  fome 
other  fuch  cautionary  expedients.  In  this  pofture  flood  affairs  at 
Chios. 

But  from  Athens,  in  the  clofe  of  the  fame  fummer,  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  heavy-armed  Athenians  and  a  thoufand  Argives  (for  five 
hundred  Argives  who  were  but  light-armed,  the  Athenians  had  equip¬ 
ped  in  the  manner  more  compleat)  with  the  addition  of  a  thoufand 
confederates,  in  eight  and  forty  fail  of  fhips,  including  the  tranfports 
of  the  heavy-armed,  and  put  under  the  command  of  Phrynichus  and 
Onomacles  and  Skironidas,  failed  away  to  Samos,  and  thence  firetching 
over  to  Miletus  incamped  themfelves  before  it.  The  Milefians  marched 
out  into  the  field  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  heavy- armed,  affifted 
by  the  Pcloponnefians  who  came  over  with  Chalcideus  and  a  body 
of  foreign  mercenaries  furnifhed  by  Tiffaphernes.  Tiffaphernes  alfo 
affifted  them  in  perfon  with  an  aid  of  cavalry.  And  thus,  battle 
was  joined  againft  the  Athenians  and  confederates.  The  Argives,  of 
whom  a  whole  wing  was  compofed,  advanced  before  the  reft  of  the 

linej  and,  contemning  thtir  enemy  too  much,  as  Ionians,  and 

unable 
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unable  to  rtand  their  fhock,  they  charged  in  a  diforderly  manner,  are 
routed  by  the  Milefians,  and  no  lefs  a  number  than  three  hundred  of 
their  body  are  deftroyed.  But  the  Athenians  beat  firfl:  the  Pelopon- 
nefians,  and  then  cleared  the  field  of  the  Barbarians  and  all  the  rab¬ 
ble  of  the  enemy,  yet  came  not  at  all  to  an  engagement  with  the 
Milefians.  For  the  latter,  returning  towards  the  city  from  the  chace 
of  the  Argives,  no  fooner  perceived  that  their  own  fide  was  van- 
quifhed  than  they  quitted  the  field  of  battle.  The  Athenians  there¬ 
fore,  as  vigors,  ported  themfelves  under  the  very  walls  of  Miletus. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  this  battle  the  Ionians  had  on  both 
fides  the  better  of  the  Dorians.  For  the  Athenians  beat  thofe 
Peloponnefians  who  were  ranged  againft  them  ;  and  the  Milefians 
did  the  fame  by  the  Argives.  But  now,  after  erecting  a  trophy,  as  Siege  «/  Mi- 
the  town  was  feated  on  an  irthmus,  the  Athenians  were  preparing letus* 
to  cut  it  off  by  a  work  of  circumvallation  ;  concluding,  that  “  if 
*£  they  once  could  get  porteflion  of  Miletus,  they  fhould  eafily  com- 
“  pleat  the  redudion  of  the  other  States." 

It  was  now  about  the  fhut  of  evening,  and  advice  is  brought  them  The  united fltit* 
that  “  five  and  fifty  fail  of  fliips  from  Peloponnefus  and  Sicily  are  only  °{rrtwMmy 
“  not  at  hand.”  For  from  Sicily,  where  Hermocrates  the  Syracufan 
ftrenuoufly  advifed  to  go  on  with  what  yet  remained  in  regard  to  the 
total  demolition  of  the  Athenians,  twenty  fail  of  Syracufans  and  two 
of  Selinuntians  came  over  :  The  Peloponnefian  fleet,  which  had  been 
fitting  out,  was  now  ready  for  fervice  :  And  both  thefe,  were  fent 
out  in  conjunction  under  the  orders  of  Theramenes  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian,  who  was  to  carry  them  to  Aftyochus  the  admiral  in  chief. 

They  arrived  firfl:  at  Eleus,  an  ifland  before  Miletus.  Being  there 
informed  that  the  Athenians  lay  before  Miletus,  they  departed 
thence :  And  fleering  firfl  into  the  gulf  of  Iafus,  were  defirous  to 
pick  up  information  how  things  went  at  Miletus.  Alcibiades  had 
now  rode  to  Teichiufla  in  the  Milefian  ;  in  which  quarter  of  the 
culf  the  fleets  had  come  to  anchor  for  the 

full 
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full  account  of  the  battle.  Alcibiades  had  been  prefent  at  it,  and 
had  given  his  afliftance  to  the  Milefians  and  Tiflaphernes.  He  there¬ 
fore  earneftly  prefled  them,  “  unlefs  they  were  defirous  to  fee  all 
‘c  Ionia  loft  and  all  their  great  expedtations  blafted  at  once,  to  repair 
“  with  all  poflible  expedition  to  the  fuccour  of  Miletus,  and  by  no 
“  means  to  fuffer  it  to  be  inverted  by  a  circumvaliation.”  In  purfu- 
ance  of  this  it  was  refolved,  that  at  the  firft  dawn  of  day  they  would 
ftand  away  to  its  fuccour. 

But  Phrynichus  the  Athenian  commander,  when  advifed  from  Le- 
rus  of  the  certain  arrival  of  this  united  fleet,  even  though  his  col- 
legues  declared  openly  for  keeping  their  ground  and  hazarding  an 
engagement  by  fea  —  protefted  boldly,  that  “  fuch  a  ftep  for  his 
“  own  part  he  could  not  take ;  and  were  he  able  to  hinder  it,  that 
“  neither  they  nor  any  one  fliould  force  him  to  it.  For,  fince  it 
<c  would  be  afterwards  in  their  power,  when  they  had  got  better 
“  intelligence  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  made  what  pofli- 
“  ble  acceflions  they  could  to  their  own,  and  when  they  had  prepared 
“  for  adion  in  an  ample  and  leifurely  manner,  —  fince  it  would  be 
“  ftill  in  their  power  to  fight,  the  dread  of  a  fhameful  or  reproach- 
“  ful  imputation  fhould  not  bend  him  to  rifle  an  engagement  againft 
*  his  judgment.  It  could  be  no  matter  of  reproach  to  the  Atheni- 
“  ans,  to  retire  with  their  fleet  when  the  exigencies  of  time  required 
“  it :  But  in  every  refped,  it  would  be  highly  reproachful  to  them, 
“  fhould  they  fight  and  be  vanquiflhed.  He  would  not  therefore  in- 
<c  volve  the  State,  not  only  in  reproach  but  in  the  greateft  of 
“  dangers;  —  The  Statet  which  but  juft  refpiring  from  the  terrible 
"■  blows  it  had  received,  fcarce  thought  it  prudential  with  raofl  am- 
“  pie  preparation  to  chufe  voluntary  hazards,  or  even  when  the  laft 
“  necefiity  demanded,  to  ftrike  firft  at  the  enemy  —  why  now, 
c‘  when  no  necefiity  compelled,  muft  it  be  thrown  into  wilful  fpon- 
“  taneous  dangers  ?  ”  He  exhorted  them  therefore,  “  without  lofs 
■“  of  time  to  carry  the  wounded  on  •  board,  to  re-embark  their 

troops, 
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troops,  and  fecurine  what  baggage  they  had  brought  along  with 
them,  to  leave  behind  what  booty  they  had  got  from  the  enemy 
that  their  ihips  might  not  be  too  deeply  laden,  and  make  the  bed: 
of  their  way  to  Samos :  And  from  thence,  after  collecting  toge¬ 
ther  what  additional  force  they  could,  to  watch  for  and  feize  the 
feafons  of  advantage  to  attack  their  foes.”  The  advice  of  Phry- 
nichus  thus  given,  was  prevailing  ;  and,  accordingly,  was  put  in 
execution.  He  was  regarded  not  only  on  the  prefent  but  on  future 
occalions,  not  only  for  this  but  all  the  fubfequent  inftances  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  as  a  man  of  an  excellent  underftanding. 

In  purfuance  of  this  the  Athenians,  fo  foon  as  the  evening  was  did  retire  hy 
clofed,  made  the  beft  of  their  way  from  Miletus,  and  left  their  vie-  jyfjfetusT* 
tory  imperfeCt.  And  the  Argives,  without  making  the  lead:  ftay, 
chagrined  as  they  were  at  their  late  defeat,  departed  immediately 
from  Samos  to  return  to  Argos. 


The  Peloponnefians,  early  the  next  dawn,  weighing  from  Teichi-  Proceedings  of 

the  com  like  J 
et. 


Miletus.  After  one  day’s  ftay  in  that  harbour,  on  the  p 
next  having  augmented  their  fquadron  with  the  Chian  fhips  which 
had  formerly  been  chaced  in  company  with  Chalcideus,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  back  again  to  Teichiuffa  to  fetch  off  what  ffores  they 
had  landed  there.  Accordingly,  when  they  were  thus  returned,  Tif- 
faphernes  being  come  up  with  his  land-army,  perfuades  them  to  ftand 
direCtly  againft  Iafus,  in  which  his  enemy  Amorges  at  that  inftant 
lay.  Thus  falling  on  Iafus  by  furprife,  the  inhabitants  of  which  ex-  la  fus  furprtfed, 
peCled  none  but  an  Athenian  fquadron,  they  become  matters  of  it. 

In  this  aCtion  the  Syracufans  were  the  perfons  who  gained  the 
greateft  honour.  Amorges,  further,  the  baftard-fon  of  Piffuthnes,  who  Amorges 
was  a  revolter  from  the  king,  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Peloponnefians.  tahn 
They  delivered  him  up  to  Tidaphernes,  that  if  he  pleafed  he  might 

fend  him  to  the  king  in  obedience  to  his  orders.  Iafus,  further,  they 
put  to  the  fack ;  and  the  army  made  on  this  occafton  a  very  large 
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gave  quarter  to  the  auxiliaries  in  the  fervice  of  Amorges ;  and,  with¬ 
out  committing  the  leaft  infult  upon  them,  took  them  into  their  own 
troops,  as  the  bulk  of  them  were  Peloponneftans.  They  delivered 
up  the  town  into  the  hands  of  Tiftfaphernes,  as  likewife  all  the  pri- 
foners  whether  flaves  or  freemen,  upon  covenant  to  receive  from  him 
a  *  Daric-ftater  for  each.  This  being  done,  they  again  repaired  to 
Miletus.  And  from  hence  they  detach  Pedaritus  the  fon  of  Leon, 
whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  fent  exprefly  to  be  governor  of  Chios, 
to  march  over-land  to  Erythrae,  having  under  his  command  the 
auxiliaries  who  had  ferved  under  Amorges  j  and  appoint  Philippus  to 
command  at  Miletus.  And  the  fummer  ended. 

The  winter  now  fucceeding,  after  Tiffaphernes  had  garrifoned  and 
provided  for  the  fecurity  of  lafus,  he  repaired  to  Miletus,  and  dif- 
tributed  a  month’s  fubfiftence,  in  purfuance  of  his  engagements  at  La¬ 
cedaemon,  to  all  the  fhips,  at  the  rate  of  an  -f-  Attic  drachma  to  each 
mariner  by  the  day  ;  but,  for  the  remainder  of  time  he  declared  he 
would  only  pay  at  the  rate  of  £  three  oboli,  ’till  he  had  confulted 
the  king  s  pleafure  :  And  in  cafe  his  mafter’s  orders  were  for  it,  he 
faid,  he  would  make  it  up  a  compleat  drachma.  But,  as  Hermocrates 
the  Syracufan  commander  remonftrated  fharply  againft  this  ufage 
(for  Theramenes,  not  regarding  himfelf  as  admiral  fince  he  was  now 
at  the  head  of  the  fleet  meerly  to  carry  it  up  to  Aftyochus,  was  very- 
indolent  about  the  article  of  pay,)  it  was  at  length  compromifed, 
that  excepting  the  five  fupernumerary  fhips,  the  crews  of  the  reft 
fhould  receive  more  than  three  oboli  a  man.  For  to  the  live  and  fifty 
fhips  he  paid  4  three  talents  a  month  :  And  for  the  reft,  as  many  as 

exceeded 


4  There  is  manifeflly  a  fault  here.  For 
7 ciet,  three ,  in  the  original  (hould  be  read 
rel&KoSje/,  thirty  talents  a  month.  Mr. 
Hobbes  hath  taken  the  pains  to  compute, 
and  finds  that  the  Peloponnefian  (hips  car¬ 
ried  eighteen  men  apiece.  What  ?  only  fo 


fmall  a  crew  as  eighteen  men  for  a  (hip  of 
war  with  three  banks  of  oars?  or,  where 
the  complement  was  perhaps  two  hundred, 
did  Tiflaphernes  only  pay  a  tenth  part  of 
the  number  ?  Xenophon ,  in  the  firft  book 
of  his  Greek  hiftory,  enables  us  to  fet  all  to 

rights. 
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exceeded  that  number,  pay  was  to  be  furnifhed  at  the  rate  of  only 
three  oboli  a  day. 

The  fame  winter,  the  Athenians  now  lying  at  Samos  had  been  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  arrival  of  five  and  thirty  fail  from  Athens  under  the 
command  of  Charminus,  and  Strombichides,  and  Eudemon  ;  and 
they  had  farther  affembled  all  their  fhips  from  Chios,  and  others.  A 
refolution  was  therefore  taken,  after  aligning  each  his  peculiar 
command  by  lot,  to  make  up  againfl  it  with  a  naval  force  and  awe 
Miletus;  but,  to  fend  againfl  Chios  both  a  naval  and  a  land-force. 
And  this  accordingly  they  put  in  execution.  For,  in  fadl,  Strombichi- 
d.esand  Onomacles  and  Eublemon  with  a  fquadron  of  thirty  fail  and  a 
body  of  tranfports,  which  had  on  board  a  detachment  from  the  thou- 
fand  heavy-armed  which  came  againfl  Miletus,  flood  away  for  Chios, 
as  this  lervice  had  fallen  to  them  by  lot.  But  the  reft  of  the  com¬ 
manders  who  now  remained  at  Samos,  having  under  them  feventy-four 
fhips,  were  quite  lords  of  the  fea,  and  failed  boldly  up  to  awe  Miletus. 


The  Athenian 

feet  rev  forced* 


rights.  Lyfander  is  negotiating  with  Cyrus 
for  an  increafe  of  pay.  Cyrus  infifts  upon 
the  former  agreement  made  by  Tifiapher- 
nes,  that  every  fhip  fhould  receive  but 

thirty  mine  a  month.  The  daily  pay  of 
each  was  of  courfe  one  min  a  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  drachmas:  Whence  it  appears,  that 

at  three  cboli  or  half  a  drachma  a  man,  the 
pay  of  fixty  fhips,  each  carrying  two  hun¬ 
dred  men,  would  be  juft  thirty  talents . 
Thirty  talents  therefore  paid  to  fifty-five 
fhips  for  a  month  was  two  talents  and  a  half 
above  three  choli  a  day.  And  lienee  it 

feems  pretty  clear,  that  the  complement  of 
a  Peloponnefian  fhip  of  war  was  two  hun¬ 
dred  men. 

I  have  another  proof  at  hand,  which 
v/  ill  confirm  what  hath  been  already  fa  id, 
and  ferve  at  the  fame  time  to  aicertain  the 
dumber  of  men  on  board  a  fhip  ol  war. 

VOL.  II.  II 


In  the  fixth  book  Thucydides  fays,  the 
Egeflcans  brought  to  Athens  fixty  talents  as 
a  month’s  pay  for  fixty  fhips.  He  fays  alfo, 
that  in  the  Sicilian  expedition  the  daily  pay 
of  the  Athenian  feamen  was  railed  to  a 
drachma  a  man.  Now  a  talent  a  month, 
reckoning  thirty  days  to  the  month,  is  two 
min  a:  a  day  ;  and  two  min  re  arc  juft  two 
hundred  drachmas.  Hence  it  is  plain,  the 
complement  of  an  Athenian  fhip  was  two 
hundred  men.  And,  according  to  the  for- 
mer  computation,  that  of  a  Peloponnefian 

fhip  was,  as  might  rcafonably  be  expected, 
exactly  the  fame.  T  his  is  a  blither  con¬ 
firmation,  that  there  is  a  miftakc  in  the 
printed  copies  of  the  original,  as  was  faid 
above,  where  instead  of  three  talents ,  which 
amount  but  to  581  /.  5  s.  finding ,  Ihouid 
have  been  lead  thirty  talent r,  amounting 

in  Englifh  money  to  5812  U  i°  n 

h  h  Aftyodius, 
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Aftyochus,  who  happened  at  this  juncture  to  be  in  Chios,  fek&ing 
hoftages  as  a  prevention  again  ft  treachery,  thought  proper  for  the 
prefent  to  defift,  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  fquadron  under 
Theramenes,  and  that  their  engagements  with  Tiffaphernes  were 
much  altered  for  the  better.  But,  taking  with  him  ten  fail  of  Pelo- 
ponnefians  and  ten  of  Chians,  he  putteth  to  fea  :  And  having  made 
an  attempt  upon  Pteleum,  though  without  fuccefs,  he  crofted  over  to 
Clazomena?.  He  there  fummoned  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  were 
attached  to  the  Athenians  to  remove  with  their  effe&s  up  to  Daphnus, 
and  leave  him  poffeftion  of  the  place.  Tamus,  further,  the  fub-go- 
vernor  of  Ionia  joined  with  him  in  the  fummons.  But  when  the  inha¬ 
bitants  rejeded  this  offer,  he  made  an  affault  upon  the  city  which  had 
no  fortifications }  yet,  mifcarrying  in  the  attempt,  he  put  off  again  to 
lea  in  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  and  reached  with  thofe  fhips  that  kept  up 
with  him  to  Phocea  and  Cyme  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  fquadron  was  by 
ftrefs  of  weather  forced  over  to  the  ifles  which  lie  near  to  Clazomenae, 
Marathufa  and  Pele  and  Drimuffa.  And  whatever  effeds  belonging 

O  O 

to  the  Clazomenians  had  by  way  of  fecurity  been  repofited  there, 
during  eight  days  continuance  which  the  ftormy  weather  obliged 
them  to  ftay,  they  partly  plundered  and  partly  deftroyed ;  and, 
having  fecured  their  booty  on  board,  got  away  to  Phocea  and  Cyme, 
and  rejoined  Aftyochus.  But,  whilft  he  was  yet  in  this  ftation,  em- 
baffadors  reach  him  from  the  Lefbians  imparting  to  him  their  defires 
to  revolt.  Him  indeed  they  perfuade,  but  when  the  Corinthians  and 
the  reft  of  the  confederates  declared  their  repugnance  becaufe  of 
their  former  mifcarriage,  he  weighed  from  thence,  and  made  fifii 
for  Chios.  And  now  a  ftorm  difperfing  his  fquadron,  at  laft  they  all 
come  in,  though  from  different  quarters  to  which  they  had  been  fe- 
parately  driven,  and  rejoin  him  at  Chios. 

The  next  ftep  to  this  was  the  junction  of  Paedaritus,  who  being 
now  at  Erythrae  after  marching  by  land  from  Miletus,  paffed  over  in 

perfon  with  the  troops  under  his  command  into  Chios.  He  had  alfo 

with 
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with  him  about  five  hundred  foldiers,  taken  out  of  the  five  fhips 
under  Chalcideus,  who  had  been  left  behind  with  their  arms. 

But  now,  the  Lefbians  notifying  again  their  readinefs  to  revolt, 
Aftyochus,  in  a  conference  with  Paedaritus  and  the  Chians,  maintains 
“  the  neceflity  of  going  thither  with  a  fquadron  to  fupport  the  revolt 
ic  of  Lefbos ;  fince,  in  confequence  of  it,  they  mull  either  enlarge 
“  the  number  of  their  confederates ;  or,  even  though  mifcarrying  in 
“  the  delign,  mud  hurt  the  Athenians.”  But  they  were  deaf  to 
this  remondrance ;  and  Paedaritus  pofitively  declared  that  he  fhould 
not  be  attended  by  the  drips  of  Chios.  Upon  this,  taking  with  him 
five  fail  of  Corinthians,  a  fixth  fhip  belonging  to  Megara,  and  one 
more  of  Hermione ;  and  all  the  Laconian  which  he  himfelf  brought 
thither  ;  he  dood  away  from  thence  to  his  dation  at  Miletus,  utter¬ 
ing  grievous  threats  againd  the  Chians,  thnt  “  how  low  foever  they 
**  might  be  reduced,  they  fhould  never  receive  any  fuccour  from 
“  him.”  Accordingly,  touching  fird  at  Corycus  of  Erythrae,  he 
moored  there  for  the  night.  The  Athenians,  who  from  Samos  with 
a  confiderable  drength  were  now  bound  againd  Chios,  were  lying  at 
the  fame  indant  of  time  on  the  other  fide  of  the  cape,  but  fo  dati- 
oned  that  neither  party  knew  of  the  nearnefs  of  the  other.  At  this 
junfture,  a  letter  being  delivered  from  Pasdaritus,  that  “  a  party  of 
<f  Erythrarans,  who  had  been  prifoners  at  Samos  and  releafed  from 
<c  thence,  are  coming  to  Erythrse  to  betray  that  place,”  Adyochus 
puts  out  again  immediately  for  Erythrae :  And  thus  narrowly,  on 
this  occafion,  did  he  efcape  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 
Padaritus,  further,  had  made  the  paflage  upon  this  affair  :  And 
both  having  joined  in  making  all  necelfary  enquiries  about  thole 
■who  were  accufed  of  this  piece  of  treachery,  when  they  found  the 
whole  to  have  been  a  plot  of  the  prifoners  at  Samos  merely  to  recover 
their  liberty,  they  pronounced  them  innocent,  and  fo  departed  — 
the  latter  to  Chios ;  bnt  the  other,  in  purfuance  of  his  fird  defolia¬ 
tion,  made  the  bed  of  his  way  to  Miletus. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  armament  of  the  Athenians,  having  failed 
round  from  Corycus  to  Arginum,  falls  in  with  three  long  velfels  of 
the  Chians ;  and,  no  fooner  had  deferied  than  they  gave  them  chace. 
And  now  a  violent  dorm  arifeth,  and  the  veffels  of  the  Chians  with 
threat  difficulty  efcape  into  harbour :  But  of  the  Athenian  fquadron 
three,  which  had  mod  brifkly  followed  the  chace,  are  difabled  and 
drive  adiore  at  the  city  of  the  Chians :  The  crews  of  them  were 
partly  made  prifoners  and  partly  put  to  the  fword.  The  red  of  the 
fleet  got  into  a  fafe  harbour,  which  is  known,  by  the  name  of 
Phcenicus,  under  the  Mimas.  From  hence  they  afterwards  took 
their  cour.fe  to  Lefbos ;  and  got  all  in  readinefs  to  raife  for¬ 
tifications. 

From  Peloponnefus,  the  fame  winter,  Hippocrates  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian,  putting  out  to  fea,  with  ten  fail  of  Thurians  commanded  by 
Doricus  the  fon  of  Diagoras  and  two  collogues,  with  one  fhip  of  La¬ 
conia,  and  one  of  Syracufe,  arriveth  at  Cnidus.  This  place  was 
now  in  revolt  from  Tiffaphernes.  Thofe  at  Miletus  were  no  fooner 
advifed  of  the  arrival  of  this  fquadron,  than  they  font  them  orders, 
with  one  moiety  of  their  diips  to  keep  guard  upon  Cnidus,  and  with 
the  other  to  pod  themfelves  at  the  Triopium,  in  order  to  take  under 
their  convoy  the  trading-vedels  which  were  in  their  courfe  from 
Egypt :  The  Triopium  is  a  point  in  the  territory  of  Cnidus,  jutting 
out  into  the  fea,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo.  But  the  Athenians,  in¬ 
formed  of  their  defigns  and  danding  away  from  Samos,  take  dx  of 
the  fhips  which  were  dationed  at  the  Triopium  :  The  crews  indeed 
quit  their  fhips,  and  reach  the  fliore.  This  being  done,  the  vidtors 
failed  diredtlv  to  Cnidus;  and,  making  an  adault  upon  that  city  which 
was  quite  unfortified,  had  very  nearly  taken  it.  On  the  next  day 

thev  renewed  the  adault.  Yet,  as  the  inhabitants  had  taken  care  to 

✓ 

make  it  more  fecurc  by  favour  of  the  night,  and  the  men  cfcaped 
from  the  vefl'els  taken  at  Triopium  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the 
place,  they  did  lefs  damage  than  on  the  preceding  day.  After 

fcouring 
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fcouring  and  laying  wade  the  territory  of  Cnidus,  they  failed 
back  to  Samos. 

About  the  fame  time,  Adyochus  having  rejoined  the  fleet  at  Mi-  Miletus. 
Ietus,  the  Peloponnefians  were  dill  abounding  in  all  the  needful  ex¬ 
pedients  of  war.  Good  pay  was  regularly  advanced  them,  and  the 
foldiers  had  dore  of  money  yet  remaining  of  the  rich  booty  they 
made  at  Ijifus.  The  Milefians,  further,  fudained  with  alacrity  the 

burden  of  the  war.  It  was,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefians,  that  the  fird  treaty  made  with  Tidaphernes  by  Chalcideus 
was  in  fome  articles  defedive  and  lefs  advantageous  to  themfelves. 

Upon  this  they  drew  up  and  ratified  a  fecond,  in  the  prefence  of 
Theramenes.  The  articles  of  it  are  thefe  : 


tf  STIPULATED  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates 
“  with  king  Darius  and  the  fons  of  the  king  and  Tidaphernes,  that 
“  peace  and  amity  fubfid  on  the  following  conditions  : 

“  Whatever  province  or  city  foever  belongeth  to  king  Darius,  or 
“  did  belong  to  his  father  or  ancedors,  againd  them  in  a  hodile  man- 
“  ner  not  to  march  and  no  injury  to  do  are  bound  both  Lacedaemo- 
“  nians  and  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Not  to  exad  tri- 
“  bute  from  any  fuch  places  are  bound  both  Lacedaemonians  and 
“  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Neither  fhall  king  Dariusj 
“  nor  any  fubjed  of  the  king  march  in  an  hodile  manner  againd, 
“  nor  do  any  injury  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates. 

“  But,  in  cafe  the  Lacedaemonians  or  confederates  need  any  adid- 
“  ance  whatever  from  the  king  ;  or,  the  king  from  the  Lacedaemoni- 
“  ans  and  confederates ;  whatever  either  party  can  convince  die  other 
“  to  be  right,  let  that  be  done. 

“  Be  the  war  againd  the  Athenians  and  confederates  carried  on  by 
“  both  parties  in  Ibid  conjunction.  And,  in  cafe  an  accommoda- 
“  tion  be  taken  in  hand,  be  it  fettled  by  both  parties  ading  in 

conjundion. 

"  But, 
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u  But,  whatever  army  be  brought  into  the  territories  of  the  king, 
“  at  the  requeft  and  fummons  of  the  king,  the  king  to  defray  the 
“  expence. 

“  And,  if  any  of  the  States  comprehended  in  this  league  with  the 
“  ki;ig  invade  the  territories  of  the  king,  the  others  to  oppofe  and  ad; 
“  with  all  their  power  in  defence  of  the  king. 

“  And,  if  any  province  belonging  to  the  king,  or  fubjed  to  his 
“  dominion,  invade  the  territory  of  the  Laced aemonians  or  confe- 
“  derates ;  the  king  to  oppofe,  and  with  all  his  power  to  defend  the 
“  party  invaded.” 


Proceedings  at 
Chios. 


When  the  finifhing  hand  was  put  to  this  treaty,  Theramenes,  after 
delivering  up  the  fleet  to  Aftyochus,  puts  to  fea  in  a  fly-boat,  and  in- 
tirely  difapqpears. 

But,  the  Athenians  from  Lefbos,  having  now  made  their  paffage 
and  landed  their  forces  in  Chios  and  being  mafters  of  the  coaft  and 
the  fea,  fortified  Delphinium  ,  a  place  remarkably  ftrong  by  nature 
towards  the  land  j  abounding  farther  with  harbours,  and  feated  at  no 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  city  of  the  Chians,  And  now  the 
Chians  —  difpirited  by  the  many  defeats  they  had  already  received, 
and  what  is  worfe  far  from  being  actuated  by  general  unanimity  j 
but,  on  the  contrary,  Tydeus  the  Ionian  and  his  adherents  having 
been  lately  put  to  death  by  Paedaritus  for  atticizing ,  and  the  reft  of 
the  citizens  obliged  by  neceflity  to  fubmit  to  the  few ;  each  indivi¬ 
dual  amongft  them  fufpe&ing  his  neighbour  —  the  Chians  now  re¬ 
mained  quite  inactive.  Thus,  for  the  reafons  above-mentioned,  they 
neither  looked  upon  themfelves,  nor  the  auxiliaries  under  Pacdaritus 
as  a  match  for  the  enemy.  Yet,  as  their  laft  refource,  they  fend  to 
Miletus,  requefting  Aftyochus  to  come  over  to  their  fuccour.  But  as 
he  was  deaf  to  their  intreaties,  Paedaritus  fends  a  letter  to  Lacedaanon 
about  him,  which  accufed  him  of  injuftice.  And  to  this  fituation 
were  brought  the  Athenian  affairs  at  Chios. 


Their 
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Their  fquadron  alfo  at  Samos  made  feveral  vifits  to  the  fquadron 
of  the  enemy  at  Miletus  •,  but,  as  the  latter  refufed  to  come  out  to 
engage  them,  they  returned  again  to  Samos,  without  committing 
any  hoftilities. 


From  Peloponnefus,  in  the  fame  winter,  twenty-feven  fail  off; 


7  her  frrr... 
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Ihips  equipped  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  Pharnabazus,  at  the  in- 
fiances  of  his  agents  Calligitus  the  Mega r can  and  Timagoras  the  Cy- 
zicene,  put  out  to  fea  and  made  over  to  Ionia  about  the  folftice  :  An- 
tifthenes  the  Spartan  was  on  board  as  admiral.  With  him  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  fent  alfo  eleven  Spartans  to  be  a  council  to  Aftyoclnis,  in 
the  number  of  whom  was  Lichas  the  fon  of  Arcefilaus.  To  thefe 


UiiiChlo, 


an  order  was  given,  that  “  when  arrived  at  Miletus,  they  fhould  in 
<c  concert  ad:  in  all  refpeds  as  might  be  beft  for  the  fervicej  and  this 
“  fquadron,  or  one  equal  in  ftrength  or  larger  or  fmaller,  at  their 
“  own  diferetion,  fliould  proceed  to  Plellefpont  for  the  fervice  of 
“  Pharnabazus,  and  be  fent  away  under  the  command  of  Clearchus 
“  the  fon  of  Ramphias,  who  accompanied  them  in  the  voyage  : 
“  And,  in  cafe  it  was  judged  expedient  by  the  council  of  eleven ,  to 
“  difmifs  Aflyochus  from  the  chief  command,  and  fubflitute  An- 
“  tifthenes.”  On  account  of  the  letters  of  Pasdaritus  they  began  to 

*  o 

fufped  the  former.  This  fquadron  therefore  Handing  out  to  fea 
from  Malea  arrived  fir  ft  at  Melos  j  and,  falling  in  with  ten  fail  of 
Athenians,  they  take  and  burn  three  of  them,  which  their  crews  had 
abandoned.  But  upprehenfive,  that  thofc  Athenian  flips  which  had 
efcaped  might  advertife  the  fleet  at  Samos  of  their  approach,  as  was 
adually  the  cafe,  they  ftretched  away  for  Crete  ;  and,  for  better  fie- 
curity  keeping  a  good  look-out  and  taking  more  time,  they  made 
land  firft:  at  Caunus  of  Afia.  From  thence,  as  being  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger,  they  difpatch  a  melfenger  to  the  fleet  at  Miletus,  to 


attend  and  bring  them  up. 

But  about  the  fame  iundture  of  time,  the  Chians  and  Paedaritus,  77, •  Chians 
not  bearing  to  acquiefce  under  the  dilatory  anfwers  of  Aftyochiis,>">‘i' 
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prefled  him  by  repeated  meflages  “  to  come  over  with  the  whole  of 
“  his  force  and  relieve  them  from  the  prefent  blockade ;  and  by  no 
“  means  to  look  indolently  about  him,  whild  the  mod  important  of 
“  the  confederate-Sta/w  in  Ionia  was  fliut  up  by  fea,  and  by 


land  expofed  to  rapines 


For  the  domedics  of  the  Chians, 


meanors 


the  lad 
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being  many  in  number,  nay  the  larged  that  any  one  community  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Lacedaemonians  kept,  and  accudomed  becaufe  of  their 
multitude  to  be  punifhed  with  extraordinary  feverity  for  their  mifde- 

no  fooner  judged  that  the  Athenian  forces  by  throwing  up 
works  had  gained  a  fure  footing  in  the  ifland,  than  large  numbers  of 
them  at  once  deferted  to  the  enemy,  and  were  afterwards  the  perfons 
who,  as  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  committed  the 
heavied  depredations.  The  Chians  therefore  urged,  that  “ 

neceffity  called  upon  him,  whild  yet  there  was  hope  or  a  poflibi- 
lity  of  fuccefs  remaining,  the  works  round  Delphinium  yet  incorn- 
pleat,  and  a  larger  circle  even  dill  to  be  taken  in  and  fortified  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  camp  and  the  fleet,  to  undertake  their  relief.” 
Upon  this  Adyochus,  who  to  verify  his  threats  had  never  before 
thought  ferioufly  about  it,  being  now  convinced  that  the  whole  con¬ 
federate-body  was  bent  on  their  prefervation,  determined  in  perfon  to 
go  to  their  fuccour. 

But  jud  at  this  crifis,  advice  is  brought  him  from  Caunus,  that 
“  twenty-feven  fail  of  fhips  and  the  aflidant-council  of  Lacedasmoni- 
“  ansare  arrived.”  Concluding  upon  this,  that  every  other  point  ought 
to  be  podponed  to  this  large  reinforcement,  that  his  jundion  with  it 
might  be  efteded  in  order  to  inved  them  with  the  fovereignty  of  the 
fea,  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians  who  came  to  infped  his  own  con- 
dud  might  fecurely  finilL  their  voyage  ;  throwing  up  immediately  all 
concern  for  Chios,  he  failed  away  for  Caunus.  But,  having  landed 
in  his  pafiage  at  Cos  Mcropidis,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  refuged 
themfelves  in  the  mountains,  he  rifled  the  city  which  was  quite  un¬ 
fortified,  and  had  lately  been  tumbled  into  ruins  by  an  earthquake, 

the 
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the  greateft  that  had  been  felt  there  In  the  memory  of  us  now 
living.  By  excurfions  alfo  through  all  the  country,  he  made 
prize  of  all  he  found  excepting  freemen,  for  fuch  he  difmifted 

unhurt. 

» 

From  Cos  advancing  by  night  to  Cnidus,  he  is  difluaded  by  the 
Cnidians  from  landing  his  men  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  without  lofs 
of  time  to  get  out  to  fea,  and  make  head  againft  twenty  fail  of  Athe¬ 
nians,  which  Charminus  one  of  the  commanders  from  Samos  had 
under  his  orders,  and  with  them  was  watching  the  approach  of  the 
twenty-feven  fail  coming  up  from  Peloponnefus,  which  Aftyochus 
was  now  going  to  join.  For  they  at  Samos  had  received  from  Mile¬ 
tus  advice  of  their  coming,  and  Charminus  was  appointed  to  cruize 
for  them  about  Cyme,  and  Chalce,  and  Rhodes,  and  the  coaft  of 
Lycia :  And,  by  this  time,  he  knew  for  certainty,  that  they  were 
lying  at  Caunus. 

Aftyochus  therefore  without  lofs  of  time  flood  away  for  Cyme, 
with  a  view  to  furprife  the  fhips  of  the  enemy  at  fea  before  they 
could  get  any  advice  of  his  approach.  A  heavy  rain  and  thick  cloudy 
weather  occafioned  the  difperlion  of  his  veflels  in  the  dark,  and  fadly 

difordered  him. 

When  morning  broke,  the  fleet  being  widely  feparated  and  the  An  aa,on at/t« 
left  wing  driven  already  Jwithin  the  view  of  the  Athenians,  the  C?mc- 
remainder  yet  driving  in  confufton  about  the  iiland,  Charminus  and 
the  Athenians  lanch  out  againft  them  with  all  poflible  expedition, 
though  with  fewer  than  twenty  fail;  imagining  this  to  be  the 
fquadron  from  Caunus  whofe  approach  they  were  to  obferve :  And 
proceeding  inftantly  to  the  attack,  they  funk  three,  and  difabled 
others.  They  had  by  far  the  better  in  the  attion,  till  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  remainder  of  hoftile  fhips  appeared  to  their  great  confterna- 
tion,  and  incompafied  them  round  on  all  fides.  Then,  taking  to 
open  flight,  they  loft  fix  of  their  fliips :  but  with  the  remainder 
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reach  in  fafety  the  ifle  of  Teughifla,  and  from  thence  proceed  to 
Halicarnaflus. 

This  being  done,  the  Peloponnefians,  putting  back  to  Cnidus,  and 
the  twenty-feven  fail  from  Caunus  compleating  here  their  jundioa 
with  them,  they  put  out  again  to  fea  in  one  body,  and  after 
ereding  a  trophy  at  Cyme,  returned  again  to  their  anchorings  at 

9 

Cnidus. 

The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  fooner  been  informed 
of  the  engagements  of  the  fquadrons,  than  with  the  whole  of  their 
fleet  they  put  out  from  Samos,  and  made  the  beft  of  their  way  to 
Cyme.  And  yet  againft  the  fleet  at  Cnidus  they  made  no  failles,  as 
neither  did  the  enemy  againft  them  :  But,  after  taking  up  the  tack¬ 
ling  of  the  veflels  left  at  Cyme,  and  making  an  aflault  upon  Lorima 
on  the  continent,  they  returned  to  Samos. 

The  whole  united  fleet  of  the  Peloponnefians,  now  lying  at  Cni¬ 
dus,  was  bufy  in  refitting  compleatly  for  fervice ;  and  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  council  of  eleven  had  a  conference  with  Tiflfaphernes  who 
was  now  come  to  them,  in  which  they  notified  to  him  their  diflike 
of  feme  things  in  pafi:  tranfadions :  And,  in  regard  to  the  future  ope¬ 
rations  of  war,  debated  in  what  manner  they  might  be  carried  on  for 
their  joint  benefit  and  convenience.  ButLichas  was  the  perfon,  who 
ferutinized  molt  clofely  into  the  paft,  and  exprefled  a  diflatisfadion 
with  both  treaties ;  affirming,  that  r‘  even  the  laft  fettled  by  Thera- 
“  menes  was  far  from  being  good  j  but,  that  terrible  it  would  be, 
“  fliould  the  king  now  claim  upon  that  pretext  the  pofleffion  of  that 
“  trad  of  country,  of  which  either  he  or  his  anceftors  had  formerly 
“  been  mafters :  For  thus  he  might  be  enabled  once  more  to  inflave 
“  all  the  iflands,  andTheflaly,  and  Locri,  and  quite  as  far  as  Bceotia  5 
“  whilft  the  Lacedaemonians  inftead  of  freeing,  would  be  obliged  to 
“  impofe  the  Median  fubjedion  on  the  Grecians.  He  infilled  there- 
“  fore  that  a  better  treaty  Qiould  be  made  5  or,  at  leafl,  the  former 

“  fhould 
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“  fhould  be  inftantly  difannulled,  for  on  terms  like  the  prefent  they 
“  would  fcorn  to  take  pay  from  the  king.”  Nettled  at  this,  Tifla- 
phernes  went  from  them  in  a  fit  of  choler,  without  bringing  affairs 

to  any  kind  of  fettlement. 

The  fcheme  now  next  in  agitation  was  a  voyage  to  Rhodes,  which 
the  moll  powerful  perfons  there  had  by  embaffies  folicited  them  to 
undertake.  They  were  full  of  hopes  to  bring  into  their  fubjedtion  an 

ifland,  by  no  means  inconfiderable  either  for  number  of  mariners  or 
foldiers ;  and  at  the  fame  time  judged  themfelves  able  by  their  prefent 

alliances  to  defray  the  expence  of  their  fleet,  without  requefting  pay 
from  Tiffaphernes.  Accordingly,  this  winter,  with  great  difpatch 
they  put  to  fea  from  Cnidus ;  and,  arriving  firft  at  Camirus  on  the 
Rhodian  coaft  with  ninety-four  fhips,  they  flruck  a  confternation  into 
the  multitude  who  knew  nothing  of  oafl  tranfactions,  and  were  the 
fooner  tempted  to  abandon  their  dwellings  as  the  city  was  not 
guarded  by  the  leafl  fortification.  The  Lacedaemonians,  afterwards, 
fummoning  to  a  conference  thefe,  and  the  Rhodians  alfo  from  two 

other  cities,  Lindus  and  Ielyfus,  perfuaded  them  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenians.  Rhodes  accordingly  went  over  to  the  Peloponnefians. 

At  the  fcme  juncture  of  time  the  Athenians,  who  had  difcovered 
their  defign,  put  out  with  their  fleet  from  Samos,  earneftly  bent  on 
preventing  the  fcheme.  They  were  feen  indeed  out  at  fea  by  the 
enemy,  but.  made  their  appearance  a  little  too  late.  For  the  prefent 
therefore  they  put  back  to  Chalce,  and  from  thence  to  Samos.  And 
afterwards,  making  frequent  trips  from  Chalce,  and  Cos  and  Samos, 
they  warred  againfl:  Rhodes. 

The  Peloponnefians  exadted  from  the  Rhodians  a  fum  amounting 
to  about  *  two  and  thirty  talents  j  and,  having  laid  their  fhips 
aground,  continued  with  them  eighty  days,  without  fubjedting  them 

to  any  farther  impofilion, 
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During  this  interval  of  time,  nay  extended  further  back  before 
they  undertook  this  enterprife  againft  Rhodes,  the  following  tranfac- 
tions  happened  : 

Politic  con  An  SI  Alcibiades,  after  the  death  of  Chalcideus  and  the  battle  of  Miletus, 
^Alciblades‘ falling  under  the  fufpicion  of  the  Peloponnefians,  and  through  them 

a  letter  having  been  fent  from  Lacedaemon  to  Aftyochus  to  put  him 
to  death;  for  he  was  an  enemy  to  Agis,  and  his  treachery  in  other 
refpe&s  was  become  notorious ;  —  Alcibiades,  I  fay,  fearful  of  his 
life,  withdraws  himfelf  firft  to  Tiffaphernes ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  undermine  what  intereft  the  Pelopon¬ 
nefians  had  in  him.  Grown  at  length  his  dictator  in  every  affair,  he 
*  6  oboli,  tr  abridged  their  pay,  that  inftead  of  an  Attic  *  drachma  three  oboli  only 
/  •  4r  fl)ould  be  given  them,  and  that  too  with  no  punctuality.  He  advifed 

Tiffaphernes  to  remonftrate  to  them,  that  “  the  Athenians,  who 
“  through  a  long  trad  of  time  had  gained  experience  in  naval  af- 
“  fairs,  paid  only  three  oboli  to  their  feamen  ;  —  not  fo  much  from  a 
“  principle  of  frugality,  as  to  prevent  their  feamen  from  growing  in- 
“  folent  through  too  much  plenty  :  Some  of  them  wpuld  otherwife 
“  render  their  bodies  lefs  fit  for  fatigue,  by  having  wherewithal  to 
“  purchafe  thofe  pleafures  by  which  weaknefs  is  occafibned  ;  and 
“  others  would  defert,  and  leave  their  arrears  to  balance  their  defer- 
“  tion.”  He  inftruCted  him  further,  how  by  feafonable  gratuities  to 
the  commanders  of  fhips  and  generals  of  the  States  he  might  perfuade 
them  all  to  acquiefce  in  his  proceedings,  excepting  the  Syracufans : 
For  amongfl  thefe,  Hermocrates  alone  made  loud  remonftranccs  in 
behalf  of  the  whole  alliance.  Nay,  Alcibiades  himfelf  took  upon 
him  to  give  the  denial  to  fuch  States  as  petitioned  for  money,  making 
anfwer  himfelf  inftead  of  Tiffaphernes;  that,  for  inftance,  “  the 
“  Chians  were  void  of  all  fhame,  who,  though  the  raoft  wealthy  of 
“  the  Grecians,  and  hitherto  preferved  by  the  auxiliary  efforts  of 
“  others,  yet  are  ever  requiring  ftrangers  to  expofc  their  lives  and 

“  fortunes 
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**  fortunes  to  keep  them  free.”  As  for  other  States ,  he  maintained 
“  they  ailed  bafely,  if  when  fubjeited  to  vaft  expences  before  they 
“  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  they  refufed  to  lay  out  as  much,  nay 
“  a  great  deal  more  in  their  own  defence.”  He  was  alfo  dextrous 
at  proving  that  “  Tiftaphemes,  fince  now  he  fupported  the  war  at 
“  his  own  private  expence,  was  in  the  right  to  be  frugal ;  but  af- 
“  furedly,  when  returns  were  made  him  from  the  king ,  he  would 
“  make  up  the  prefent  abatement  of  pay^  and  do  ftriit  juftice  to 
“  every  tingle  State'*  He  further  fuggefted  to  Tiflaphernes,  that 
“  he  thould  not  be  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  bring  the  war  to  a  con- 
«  elution ;  or  entertain  the  with,  either  by  bringing  up  the  Phceni- 

“  cian  fleet  which  he  had  provided,  or  by  taking  into  pay  a  larger 
“  number  of  Grecians,  to  turn  the  fuperiority  at  land  and  fea  in  fa- 
<£  vour  of  the  Lacedaemonians  :  He  ought  rather  to  leave  both  par- 
“  ties  pretty  nearly  balanced  in  flrength ;  and  fo  enable  the  king, 
«  when  one  of  them  became  troublefome,  to  let  the  other  party 
“  loofe  againft  them  :  whereas  fhould  the  dominion  in  both  elements 
«<  be  given  exclufively  to  either,  he  would  then  be  diftrefted  for  want 
«  of  fufficicnt  power  to  pull  down  the  triumphant  State ;  unlefs,  at 
«f  a  prodigious  expence  and  through  infinity  of  danger  to  himfelf,  he 
«  fhould  choofe  to  enter  the  lifts  in  perfon,  and  war  them  down. 
«  The  rilks  incurred  by  the  other  method  were  far  more  eligible, 
«  becaufe  attended  with  a  fmaller  proportion  of  expence :  And  his 
n  mafter  might  lie  by  with  perfeit  fecurity,  whilft  he  was  wearing 
a  out  the  Grecians  by  their  own  reciprocal  embroilments.”  He 

moreover  hinted  to  him,  that  “  the  Athenians  were  the  beft  fuited  of 
a  the  two  to  fhare  the  dominion  with  him  :  becaufe  they  were  lefs 
“  defirous  of  power  on  the  continent,  and  by  their  peculiar  turn  of 
“  politics  and  military  conduit  were  better  adapted  for  his  purpofe  : 
a  They  would  be  glad  at  the  fame  time,  to  fubdue  the  maritime 

“  parts  to  their  own  yoke,  and  to  that  of  the  hng  all  Grecians 

a  whatever  who  live  upon  the  continent ;  The  Lacedaemonians,  on 

“  the 
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“  men  who  were  this  moment  employed  to  deliver  Grecians  from 
the  yoke  of  Grecians,  would  in  that  cafe  be  flopped  by  any  thing 
“  but  a  fuperior  force  from  delivering  them  alfb  from  the  yoke  of 
“  Barbarians,”  He  advifed  him  therefore,  ‘ 

“  wear  out  the  frrength  of  both  ;  and,  after 


the 


cc 


Peloponnefians  from  off 


inftantly 


He  gains  the 


part  of  this,  advice  Tiffaph 
as  may  be  gathered  from  h 
:h  Alcibiades,  as  a  perfon  w 


For  fatisfied  by 


found  advice,  and  refigning  himfelf  up  to  his  guidance,  he  paid  but 

forrily  their  fubfifrence  to  the  Peloponnefians,  and  would  not  fuffer 

them  to  engage  at  fea.  By  the  conftant  pretext  that  the  Phoenician 
fleet  was  coming  up  ;  and  then,  with  fo  great  a  fuperiority  of 


operations  of  war ; 


be  brought  to  a  clear  decifion.  he 


fleet 


difconcerted 


them  fo  openly  in  other  refpe&s,  that  his  motives  in  doing  it  were  no 


be 


His  <vie-u'  is  to 
get  recalled 
from  banijh- 
tnent . 


Such  was  the  advice  which  Alcibiades  gave  to  Tiffaphernes  and 


opportunities 


Cal' ailing  at 


to  be  the  beft  in  policy.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  he  had  deep  in  his 
heart  and  in  his  ftudy,  his  own  return  to  his  country  ;  affured  within 
himfelf,  that  if  he  prefervedit  from  a  total  defirudtion,  he  might  find 
time  to  compafs  his  own  reftoration  :  And  nothing  he  judged 
could  expedite  his  purpofe  more,  than  if  it  appeared  to  the  world 
that  Tiffaphernes  Was  his  friend  ;  which  alfo  was  verified  by  fa&. 


a 


Samos. 


Jflrong 


perceived 


an  interefl;  with  Tiffaphernes;  and  Alcibiades  had  already 
paved  the  way  by  fending  intimations  beforehand  to  the  men  of 

influence 
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influence  and  authority  amongft  them,  how  defirous  he  was  “  they 
“  fhoorld  patronize  his  return  with  the  confent  of  the  perfons  of  the 
44  greateft  honour  and  worth  in  their  company  ;  fince  only  under  an 
44  oligarchy,  but  not  under  an  iniquitous  cabal  or  that  democracy 
44  which  had  formerly  banished  him,  could  he  even  defire  it j  — and 
44  thus  recalled,  he  would  come  and  join  his  cares  with  theirs  for  the 
44  public  welfare,  and  procure  them  further  the  friendfhip  of  Tifia- 
4<  phernes  j” — when  more  than  this,  the  officers  of  thofe  Atheni¬ 
ans  at  Samos  and  the  men  of  higheft  authority  amongft  them,  were 
voluntarily  inclined  to  put  an  end  to  the  democracy ;  —  the  method 
of  bringing  it  about  began  to  be  agitated,  firft  in  the  army,  and  from 
thence  foon  made  a  ftir  in  Athens  itfelf. 


Some  perfons  paffed  over  from  Samos  to  concert  matters  with  Al-  Pnpofrl  to 

cibiades;  who  gave  them  room  to  hope,  that  44  he  could  render  firft  ^uUg^Jn 
44  Tiflaphernes,  and  in  the  next  place  the  king  their  friend,  if  they  mnt- 
“  would  diffolve  the  democracy ;  fince,  on  this  foie  condition,  could 


Returning 


“  the  king  be  aflured  of  their  fincerity.”  This  contributed  to  in¬ 
stance  their  fanguine  expectations,  that  on  this  their  affairs  might  take 

a  new  turn,  in  which  men  of  firft  rank  in  the  community,  who  in 
the  prefent  management  were  moft  depreffed,  might  recover  the  ad- 
miniftration  and  gain  the  afeendent  over  their  enemies.  Returning 
therefore  to  Samos,  they  took  in  the  moft  proper  perfons  there  to  be 
affiftants  to  the  fcheme  ;  and  to  the  many  made  public  declarations, 
that  44  the  king  might  be  made  their  friend  and  fupply  them  with 
44  money,  were  Alcibiades  recalled  and  the  democracy  fufpended.” 

The  effed  of  thefe  declarations  on  the  many  was  this,  that  though  for 
the  prefent  they  were  chagrined  at  the  fcheme  in  agitation,  yet 
foothed  by  the  flattering  hope  of  the  royal  fubfldies,  they  refrained 
from  all  manner  of  tumult. 

But  the  fet  which  was  caballing  in  favour  of  an  oligarchy,  after  fuch  0//W  /> 

open  declarations  to  the  multitude,  re-confidered  the  proinifes  of  Alci-  Phr)nKl  us 

biades  amongft  themfelves,  and  with  a  larger  number  of  their  aflbeiates. 

The 
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The  fcheme  was  judged  byalf  the  reft  tobe  fealibie  and  fure  ;  but 
Phrynichus,  who  was  yet  in  the  command,  declared  a  total  diflike  of 
it.  It  appeared  to  him  (which  was  really  the  cafe)  that  tc  Alcibiades 
“  cared  as  little  for  an  oligarchical  as  a  democraticaL  government ; 
“  and,  that  no  other  thought  lay  ferioufly  at  his  .heart,  than  to  throw 
“  the  prefent  government  into  fome  ftate  of  confufion,  which  his 
“  friends  might  fo  far  improve  as  to  carry  his  recalment.  Of  con- 
“  fequence,  the  firft  point  themfdlves  fhould  guard  againft  was,  not 
“  to  be  thrown  into  feditions  for  the  benefit  of  the  king.  It  was  not 
**  probable,  (he  plainly  told  them,)  when  the  Peloponnefians  had 
“  gained  a  power  by  fea  equal  to  their  own,  and  were  mafters  of  ci- 
“  ties  not  the  mod  inconfiderable  amidft  the  king' s  dominions ;  that 
“  the  latter  fhould  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Athenians  in 
“  whom  he  hath  no  confidence  at  all ;  whilft  he  might  firmly  de- 
“  pend  upon  the  friendship  of  Peloponnefians,  who  had  never  done 
“  him  any  harm.  As  for  confederate-Sta/er,  to  whom  they  were  to 

fetting  up  that  go- 
“  vernment  amongft  themfelves ;  he  told  them  he  was  well  allured, 

“  that  on  that  account  neither  fuch  as  had  revolted  would  the  fooner 

“  return,  nor  fuch  as  were  at  prefent  their  own  would  the  longer 

“  continue  in  their  duty;  fince  the  point,  on  which  their  willies 
“  turned,  was  not  to  be  inllaved  by  an  oligarchy  rather  than  a  demc- 
“  cracy ;  but  to  recover  their  liberty,  indifferent  equally  to  either 

'*  form.  As  for  thofe  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  whom  was  given 

“  the  appellation  of  worthy  and  good ,  even  they  would  perplex  the 
“  train  of  government  as  much  as  the  people ,  when  by  cajoling  that 
“  people  and  authoritatively  leading  them  into  a  feries  of  bad  mea- 
“  fures,  they  would  principally  regard  their  own  private  emolu- 
“  ments:  And  Ihould  they  be  fubjeded  to  the  caprice  of  fuch,  to 
“  die  by  violence  and  without  a  trial  muff  be  the  general  fate  ; 

“  whereas,  the  people  was  a  fure  refource  in  feafons  of  extremity, 

“  and  ever  tempered  the  fury  of  the  great.  He  was  well  convinced, 

“  the 


“  give  a  certain  pledge  of  future  oligarchy  by 
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tc  the  States,  enlightned  by  a  long  tradl  of  experience,  judge  of  their 
<c  government  in  the  fame  light.  Upon  the  whole  therefore  the  ne- 
“  gotiations  of  Alcibiades  and  all  at  prefent  upon  the  carpet  could  in 

“  no  wife  be  approved  by  him.” 

The  party  however  affociated  together  in  this  defign,  abiding  by 

their  former  determinations,  refolved  to  proceed  to  their  execution  ; 
and  were  preparing  to  fend  Pifander  and  others  by  way  of  deputation 
to  Athens,  to  fet  on  foot  the  nagotiations  concerning  the  return  of 
Alcibiades,  the  diffolution  of  the  popular  government  there,  and  the 
gaining  over  Tilfaphernes  to  the  Athenian  friendfhip. 

Phrynichus  —  now  convinced,  that  the  return  of  Alcibiades  would  His  counterplot* 
be  brought  upon  the  carpet,  and  the  Athenians  afluredly  grant  it; 
apprehenfive,  further,  that  from  the  oppofition  he  had  given  it  at 
their  confultations,  he  fhould  then  be  expofed  to  his  refentments,  as 
one  who  had  endeavoured  to  hop  it  —  hath  recourfe  to  the  following 
project.  Pie  fends  to  Aflyochus  admiral  in  chief  of  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians,  who  yet  continued  in  the  ftation  of  Miletus,  a  fecret  hint  by 
letter,  that  “  Alcibiades  is  ruining  their  affairs,  by  endeavouring  to 
gain  over  Tiffaphernes  to  the  Athenians.”  And,  after  giving  him 

“  the  candor  of 


(( 


D -  A 

a  clear  explanation  of  other  matters,  he  pleaded 
“  Aflyochus  in  his  own  excufe,  if  he  deltred  in  this  manner  to  ruin 
«  hjs  mortal  foe,  though  with  fome  prejudice  to  the  welfare  of  his 
«  country.”  But  Aflyochus  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  putting 
Alcibiades  to  death;  efpecially,  as  now  he  never  came  within  his 
reach.  Yet,  on  this  occafion,  making  a  vifit  to  him  and  Tiffaphernes  at 
Magnefia,  he  communicates  to  them  the  advices  fent  him  from  Samos, 
and  becomes  himfelf  an  informer.  He  is  accufed  by  report,  not  only 
on  this  but  many  other  occafions,  to  have  made  court  to  Tilfaphernes 
for  his  own  private  lucre  :  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  when  the  pay 
was  not  fully  rendered  before,  he  fuffered  it  much  more  pliantly  than 
in  duty  he  ought  to  have  done.  Alcibiades  fends  away  immediate 
notice  to  the  managing  party  at  Samos,  that  the  treachery  of  Pin  y 
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nichus  was  detected  by  his  own  letter,  and  infifts  upon  it  that  he  be 
put  to  death.  Phrynichus,  terribly  alarmed  and  pufhed  to  the  very 
brink  of  deftrudtion  by  fuch  a  difcovery,  fends  again  to  Aftyochus, 
blaming  his  indifcretion  on  the  former  occafion  in  not  keeping  his  fe- 
cret,  and  alluring  him  that  “  now  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up  to  his 
"  fury  the  whole  force  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos”  (diftinttly  re¬ 
citing  to  him  the  particulars  by  which,  as  Samos  was  unfortified,  the 
whole  fcheme  might  be  accomplifhed)  and  that  “  undoubtedly  he 
“  ought  not  to  be  cenfured,  if,  when  his  unrelenting  foes  had  re- 
duced  him  to  fuch  extremity  of  danger,  he  chofe  to  do  this,  or 
“  even  more  than  this,  rather  than  be  deftroyed  by  t-lieir  rancour.” 
But  this  propofal  alfo  Aftyochus  communicates  to  Alcibiades, 

Phrynichus,  perceiving  in  time  that  Aftyochus  betrayed  him*  and 
that  notice  each  moment  was  only  not  arrived  from  Alcibiades  about 
the  contents  of  his  laft,  anticipated  the  difcovery,  and  becomes  him- 
felf  informer  to  the  army,  that  “  the  enemy  had  refolved,  as  Samoa 


it 

<C 

it 

it 

it 


was  unfortified  and  the  whole  of  their  fleet  not  fecurely  flationed 
within  the  harbour,  to  endeavour  a  furprife :  of  this  he  had  gained 
the  molt  certain  informations  j.  and  therefore,  Samos  ought  ne- 


ceftarily  to  be  put  into  a  pofture  of  defence  with  the  utmoft  expe¬ 
dition,  and  proper  guards  in  every  refped  be  appointed.”  He 


himfelf  commanded,  and  confequently  was  impowered  to  fie  this 


put  in  execution.  All  hands  were  inftantly  at  work,  on  the  fortifica¬ 


tion  >  and  Samos,  though  otherwife  intended  foon  to  be,  was,  by  this 


piece  of  artifice  immediately  fecured.  And  no  long  time  after  came 


letters  from  Alcibiades,  importing  that  “  the  army  was  betrayed  hy 
“  Phrynichus,  and  in  purfuance  of  it  the  enemy  was.  coming  to  fur¬ 
prife  them.”  Their  opinion  of  the  good  faith  of  Alcibiades  was. 
not  in  the  leaft  eftablifhed  by  this  :  It  was  argued,  that  as  he  was 


privy  to  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  from  a  principle  of  enmity  he  had 
fattened  upon  Phrynichus  the  charge  of  being  their  accomplice.  Ry 


the  laft  notification  therefore  he  was  fo  far  from  hurting  him,  that  be 
only  confirmed  his  evidence.  Yet, 
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Yet,  fubfequent  to  this,  Alcibiades  continued  to  make  ufe  of  all 
his  addi'efs  and  perfuafion  with  TifTaphernes  to  gain  him  over  to  the 
Athenians,  who  in  fad:  flood  mofl  in  terror  of  the  Peloponnefians, 
becaufe  they  had  a  larger  fleet  at  hand  than  the  Athenians ;  but  was 
inwardly  inclined,  were  it  any  how  feafible,  to  comply  with  his  fug- 
geftions ;  efpecially,  as  ever  fince  the  jar  at  Cnidus  about  the  treaty 
of  Theramenes  he  had  been  exafperated  againfl  the  Peloponnefians : 

For  that  jar  had  already  happened  at  the  time  of  their  expedition  to 
Rhodes  ;  and  the  fuggeflion  of  Alcibiades  formerly  mentioned,  that 
“  the  views  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  to  fet  the  cities  free,”  was 
yet  more  verified  by  the  behaviour  of  Lichas,  who  had  affirmed, 
that  “  it  was  an  article  never  to  be  fuffered  in  treaty,  that  the  king 
“  fhould  have  thofe  cities  of  which  either  himfelf  or  his  anceftors 
“  had  at  any  time  been  pofTefTed.”  And  in  truth  Alcibiades,  as  one 
who  had  important  concerns  at  flake,  continued  with  much  zeal  and 
affiduity  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  TifTaphernes. 

The  Athenian  deputies  with  Pifander  at  their  head,  who  were  fent  A  deputation 
from  Samos,  had  no  fooner  reached  Athens,  than  they  obtained  an  t0  Alhen‘ 
audience  from  the  people ;  where,  after  touching  in  a  fummary  man¬ 
ner  upon  many  other  advantages,  they  expatiated  chiefly  on  this, 
that  “  by  recalling  Alcibiades  and  making  an  alteration  in  the  demo- 
“  cratical  form  of  government  they  might  gain  the  friendfhip  of  the 
“  king  and  a  fuperiority  over  the  Peloponnefians.”  Large  was  the 
number  of  thofe,  who  would  not  hear  the  propofal  againfl  the  demo¬ 
cracy.  The  enemies,  farther,  of  Alcibiades  were  loud  in  their  cla¬ 
mours,  that  “  fhameful  it  would  be,  if  fo  enormous  a  tranfgrcflor  of 
“  the  laws  were  recalled  ;  one,  to  whofe  crimes  in  point  of  tlie 
**  myfteries  the  5  Eumolpidte  and  Ceryces  had  bore  folcmn  attefla- 

“  tion, 

5T  Thcfe  were  facerdotal  families  at  the  Eleufinian  myfteries;  and  it  was  the 
Athens,  defeended  from  Eumolpus  and  grand  privilege  of  his  defeendents  to  prefide 
Ceryx.  The  former  of  them  inftitutrd  at  and  regulate  thofe  facrcd  rites.  Who 

K  k  k  2  Ceryx 
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“  tion,  the  confequence  of  which  was  his  exile ;  nay,  had  further 

denounced  a  curfe  upon  thofe  who  fhould  reflore  him.”  Pifan- 
der,  interpofing  to  put  a  flop  to  this  violent  oppofition  and  thefe  tra¬ 
gical  outcries,  addrefled  himfelf  apart  to  each  of  thefe  opponents,  and 
afked  them  fingly  —  “  Whether  any  hope  they  had  left  of  faving 
“  their  country,  now  that  the  Peloponnefians  had  as  many  fhips 
“  upon  the  fea  as  they  had  themfelves,  but  a  larger  number  of  con- 
“  federate-S/tf/W,  befide  fupplies  of  money  from  the  king  and  Tififa- 
“  phernes,  whilft  themfelves  were  quite  exhaufted,  unlefs  fome 
“  body  could  perfuade  the  king  to  declare  in  their  favour  ?  ”  And 
when  thofe,  to  whom  the  demand  was  put,  replied  in  the  negative, 
he  proceeded  to  make  them  this  plain  declaration  —  “  And  yet  this 
“  turn  in  your  favour  can  never  take  place,  unlefs  we  temper  our 
“  form  of  government  with  greater  moderation,  and  intrufl  the  ad- 
“  min  id  ration  in  the  hands  of  the  Jew,  that  the  king  may  have  room 
“  to  place  confidence  in  us.  For  we  are  at  prefent  to  confult  about 
“  the  very  being  of  the  State,  and  not  to  litigate  the  forms  of  its 
<c  adminiflration.  The  lequel  may  again  enable  us  to  return  to  the 
“  primitive  form,  if  we  find  it  expedient  ;  and  we  fhall  recover 
“  Alcibiades,  the  only  man  alive  who  is  able  to  accomplifh  the 
“  point.” 

The  people,  in  fadt,  upon  the  firft  mention  of  an  oligarchy,  were 
flung  to  the  heart.  Yet  afterwards,  convinced  by  Pifander  that  no 
other  refource  was  left,  difpirited  by  fear,  and  encouraged  at  the 
fame  time  by  a  diflant  hope  that  another  change  might  in  the  fequtl 
be  brought  about,  they  yielded  up  the  point  to  the  neceflity  of  the 


Ccryx  was,  and  what  the  particular  pri-  was  outlawed.  Vet  one  prieftefs  (as  Plu* 
vileges  of  his  dependents,  any  farther  tarch  relates)  Theano,  the  daughter  of 
than  that  (according  to  Suidas)  they  were  Menon,  refufed  to  obey  ;  alledging,  that 
“  holy  and  venerable,”  is  not  agreed.  u  it  was  her  duty  to  blcfs,  and  not  to 
All  of  them  were  commanded  to  pronounce  «  curfe.” 
the  folemn  curfe  on  Alcibiades,  when  he 


State* 
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State.  Accordingly  they  pafled  a  decree,  that  “  Pifander  and  the 
“  ten  joined  with  him  in  the  deputation  fhould  pafs  the  fea,  and  ne- 
“  gotiate  the  affair  with  Tiflaphernes  and  Alcibiades,  in  the  method 
“  judged  by  them  mod;  conducive  to  the  public  fervice.”  At  the 
fame  time,  as  Pifander  had  preferred  a  charge  of  male-adminidration 
againd  Phrynichus,  they  difeharged  him  and  his  collegue  Skirondas 
from  their  commands,  and  fent  away  Diomedon  and  Leon  to  take  upon 
them  the  command  of  the  fleet.  The  article  with  which  Pifander 


charged  Phrynichus,  was  the  betraying  of  Iiifus  and  Amorges.  The 
truth  is,  he  thought  him  by  no  means  a  proper  perfon  to  be  let  into 
a  fhare  of  their  intrigues  with  Alcibiades. 


And  thus  Pifander — after  vifiting  in  order  all  the  fcveral  junto’s  77 'ey  proceed  k 
of  the  accomplices,  already  formed  in  the  city  with  a  view  to  thrud  Tlira-ph(-rn(~i 
themfelves  into  the  feats  of  judicature  and  the  great  offices  of  date; 
and  exhorting  them  feverally,  to  a£t  with  unanimity,  and  by  general 


concurrence  to  labour 


popi 


and  after  adjufting  all  previous  mcafures  to  guard  the  bell  againd  di¬ 


latory  proceedings 


repaffeth  the  fea  to  Tiflaphernes,  accompanied 


by  his  ten  aflociates  in  the  deputation. 

In  the  fame  winter,  Leon  and  Diomedon  being  arrived  at  their  Rhodes, 
pod,  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  fleet  made  an  expedition  againd 
Rhodes :  And  there,  they  find  the  fihips  of  the  Peloponnefians 
hawled  afliore.  They  made  a  defeent  upon  the  coafl  ;  and  after 
defeating  in  battle  fuch  of  the  Rhodians  as  made  head  againd  them, 
they  dood  away  for  Chalce :  And  for  the  future  carried  on  the  war 
more  from  thence  than  from  Cos.  For  in  that  dation  they  were 
better  enabled  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Peloponncfian  fleet. 

But  at  Rhodes  arrived  Xenophantidas  a  Lacedaemonian,  difpatchcd  Th-  ciuan; 
by  Paedaritus  from  Chios  with  advice,  tliat  “  the  works  of  the  Athc- 
“  nians  were  almofl:  perfected,  and  unlefs  with  the  whole  of  their 
“  flipping  they  came  over  to  relieve  them,  all  is  lofl  at  Chios.”  A 
r.efolution  accordingly  was  taken  to  endeavour  their  relief.  But  in 
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the  mean  time  Paedaritus,  at  the  head  of  his  body  of  auxiliaries  and 
the  Chians,  with  all  the  force  he  could  affemble  together,  fallied  out 
againft  the  rampart  which  the  Athenians  had  raifed  around  their 
fhips ;  demolifhed  a  part  of  it ;  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  thofe 
veffels  which  were  hawled  afhore.  The  Athenians  ran  from  all 
quarters  to  their  defence  ;  and,  having  firft  engaged  and  put  to  flight 
the  Chians,  the  reft  of  the  forces  under  Pasdaritus  are  alfo  defeated. 

Psedaritus  is  killed,  as  were  numbers  alfo  of  the  Chians,  and  many 
arms  were  taken.  And  after  this,  the  Chians  were  blocked  up  by 
fea  and  land  more  clofely  than  ever,  and  a  terrible  famine  raged 

amoneft  them. 


The  deputies  do 

nothing  with 

TifTaphernes. 

Alcibiades  now,  as  the  conduct  of  TifTaphernes  was  ftill  dubious  and 
wavering,  fince  he  ftood  in  great  awe  of  the  Peloponnelians,  and  ad¬ 
hered  to  that  rule  of  policy  he  had  learned  from  him  “  to  war  both 
JC  fides  out,”  —  Alcibiades  now  had  recourfe  to  another  piece  of  re¬ 
finement,  caufing  TifTaphernes  to  infift  upon  fuch  exorbitant  terms 
that  no  accommodation  could  enfue.  TifTaphernes  truly  Teems  to  me 
to  have  proceeded  in  this  manner  from  his  own  voluntary  motives, 
becaufe  fear  was  predominant  in  him  :  But  in  Alcibiades  it  was 
purely  art ;  fince,  as  he  found  the  other  would  not  agree  upon  any 
terms  whatever,  he  affedted  to  ftrike  the  conceit  into  the  Athenians, 
that  it  really  was  in  his  power  to  manage  him  at  pleafure,  and  that 
he  was  already  wrought  to  their  purpofe  and  willing  to  come  to 
terms,  whereas  the  Athenians  would  not  offer  enough.  For  Alci¬ 
biades  himfelf  made  fuch  extravagant  demands  (fince,  tho’  TifTa¬ 
phernes  aflifted  at  the  conference,  the  other  managed  it,)  that  tho’ 
the  Athenians  had  yielded  to  the  far  greater  part,  yet  the  breaking  off' 
the  treaty  would  be  thrown  at  their  doors.  It  was  infilled,  befide 
other  demands,  that  “  all  Ionia  fhould  be  given  up and  what  is 
more,  “  all  the  iflands  on  the  Ionian  coafli”  and  other  points. 

The 


The  Athenian  deputation  headed  by  Pifander,  having  reached 
TifTaphernes,  enter  into  conference  about  terms  of  accommodation. 


4J8 


Prdaritus 

hilled. 
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The  Athenians  feeming  to  acquiefce  in  thefe,  at  iength  upon  the 
third  meeting,  left  the  fmallnefs  of  his  own  influence  fhould  be 
plainly  detedted,  he  demanded  leave  “  for  the  king  to  build  a  fleet, 

“  and  to  fail  along  the  Athenian  coafts,  wherever,  and  with  what- 
**  ever  force  he  pleafed.”  Here  all  accommodation  was  over.  The 
Athenians,  concluding  thefe  points  infuperable  and  that  they  were 
abufed  by  Alcibiades,  broke  off  in  indignation,  and  return  to 

Samos. 

In  the  fame  winter,  immediately  after  breaking  off  the  conference,  He 

.  .  -  -  -  tiates  himfelt 

Tiflaphernes  repairs  to  Caunus  with  intention  to  bring  the  Pelopon-  with  the  Peio- 
nefians  again  to  Miletus,  and  to  form  other  coinpads  with  them  the  Ponnefllni- 
beft  he  fhould  be  able,  to  fupply  them  further  with  pay,  and  by  all 
means  to  ffave  off  an  open  rupture.  He  was  in  fad  apprehenlive, 
that  fhould  fo  large  a  fleet  be  deprived  of  fubfiftence,  or  neceflltated 
to  engage  with  the  Athenians  fhould  fuffer  a  defeat,  or  fhould  the 
mariners  quit  their  veffels,  the  Athenians  then  would  carry  their  point 
without  thanks  to  him  :  But  his  greateft  fear  was  this,  left:  for  the 
fake  of  fubfiftence  they  fhould  ravage  the  continent.  Upon  all  thefe 
confiderations,  and  the  prudential  motives  arifing  from  each,  co¬ 
operating  with  his  principal  maxim  of  balancing  the  Grecians  againft 
one  another,  he  fent  for  the  Peloponnefians,  pays  them  their  arrears 
of  fubfiftence ;  and  makes  the  following  treaty,  the  third  of  the  kind, 

with  them  : 

“IN  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  Alexippidas  A  third  treaty 
“  prefidingin  the  college  of  Ephori  at  Lacedaemon,  articles  are  figned  alLanct' 

“  in  the  plain  of  Maeander  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confe- 
“  derates  on  one  fide ;  and  Tiflaphernes,  I  lieramenes,  and  the  fons 
“  of  Pharnacus  on  the  other ;  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  king  and 
“  thofe  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates. 


“  The 
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“  The  whole  of  the  king's  dominions  fituate  in  Afia  belongeth 
to  the  king  :  And,  all  his  own  dominions  let  the  king  govern, 
as  to  him  feemeth  meet. 

“  The  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates  are  not  to  enter  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  king  to  commit  any  a£t  of  hoftility  whatever : 
Nor  he  thofe  of  the  contracting  parties,  for  any  aCt  of  hoftility 
whatever. 

“  And,  in  cafe  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians  or  confederates  enter  in 
an  boftile  manner  the  dominions  of  the  king,  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  confederates  are  bound  to  reftrain  them  :  And,  in  cafe  any 
fubjeCts  of  the  king  aCt  in  a  hoftile  manner  againft  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  and  confederates,  be  the  king  alfo  bound  to  reftrain 
them. 

“  Tiflaphernes  fhall  pay  fubfiftence  to  the  fhips  now  upon  the  fta- 
tion,  according  to  the  rates  agreed  on,  ’till  the  king’s  fleet 
come  up. 

“  But,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates,  fo  foon  as  the  king’s 
fleet  fhall  be  come  up,  lltall  have  it  in  their  own  option  to  maintain 
if  they  pleafe  their  own  fleet ;  or,  in  cafe  they  chufe  to  take 
fubfiftence  from  Tiflaphernes,  he  is  bound  to  fupply  them  :  Yet, 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
war,  fhall  repay  to  Tiflaphernes  whatever  fums  they  may  thus  re¬ 
ceive  from  him. 

“  When  the  king's  fleet  cometh  up,  let  the  fhips  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  and  thofe  of  the  confederates  and  thofe  of  the  king 
carry  on  the  war  in  concert,  by  the  joint  counfels  of  Tiflapher¬ 
nes  and  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates. 

“  And,  whenever  a  peace  with  the  Athenians  be  thought 
advifable,  it  fhall  be  concluded  by  the  joint-confent  of  both 
parties.” 


The 
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The  treaty  was  made  and  ratified  in  thefe  terms.  And  after  this, 
Tiflaphernes  employed  himfelf  with  diligence  to  bring  up  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  fleet,  as  hath  been  mentioned,  and  duly  to  perform  all  the 
branches  whatever  of  his  engagements.  At  lead,  he  was  willing  to 
convince  the  Peloponnefians  by  the  meafures  he  took,  that  he  was 
heartily  in  earned. 

In  the  clofe  of  this  winter,  the  Boeotians  got  pofledion  of  Oropus  Stefs t*ww A 

.  °  .  r  t’e  •  e-volt  of 

by  treachery,  though  an  Athenian  garrilon  was  in  it.  The  bufinefs  Eubcea. 
was  effeduated  by  the  management  of  a  party  of  Eretrians,  and  thofe 
Oropians  who  were  plotting  the  revolt  of  Eubcea.  For  as  this  town 
was  fituated  over-againd  Eretria,  it  was  impofiible  but  whild  in 
Athenian  hands  it  mud  terribly  annoy  both  Eretria  and  the  red  of 

Eubcea.  Having  therefore  thus  gained  Oropus,  the  Eretrians  repair 

% 

to  Rhodes,  inviting  the  Peloponnefians  to  come  over  to  Eubcea  :  But 
their  inclinations  were  rather  to  relieve  Chios  now  fadly  diflreflcd. 

Putting  therefore  from  Rhodes  with  the  whole  of  their  fleet,  they 
dood  away  to  fea :  And  having  gained  the  height  of  Triopium, 
they  defcry  the  Athenian  fquadron  out  at  fea  in  a  courfe  from 
Chalce.  Yet,  neither  making  any  motion  to  bear  down  upon  the 
other,  one  fleet  purfued  their  courfe  to  Samos,  the  other  put  into 
Miletus.  They  were  now  convinced  that,  without  fighting  at  fea, 
they  could  not  poflibly  relieve  Chios. 

Here  this  winter  ended  :  and  the  twentieth  year  of  this  war  ex- 
pired,  the  hidory  of  which  Thucydides  hath  compiled. 


YEAR  XXI. 


IN  the  enfuing  fummer,  upon  the  fird  commencement  of  the  Cx-  f: 
fpring,  Dercylidas  a  Spartan ,  at  the  head  of  an  army  not  confiderable  4"' 
for  numbers,  was  fent  over-land  to  Hellefponr,  to  eftedtuate  the  re¬ 
volt  of  Abydus:  They  are  a  colony  of  the  Milefians.  The  Chian j  Tie  Chiaru. 
alfo,  whild  Adyochus  was  perplexed  about  the  method  of  relievit 
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them,  were  neceftitated  by  the  intolerable  clofenefs  of  the  blockade 
to  hazard  an  engagement  at  fea.  It  happened,  whilft  Aftyochus  was 
yet  in  Rhodes,  that  Leon  a  Spartariy  who  came  over  with  Antiftenes, 
though  merely  as  a  pafienger,  had  arrived  at  Chios  from  Miletus,  to 

a£t  as  governor  after  the  death  of  Pacdaritus,  with  twelve  fail  of 

* 

•  Shipping  draughted  from  the  fquadron  ftationed  at  Miletus :  Of  thefe 
five  were  Thurian,  four  Syracufan,  one  belonged  to  Anaea,  another 
was  Milefian,  and  one  was  Leon’s  own.  Upon  this  the  Chians, 
having  fallied  out  with  all  their  force  and  carried  a  ftrong  poft  from 
the  enemy,  and  at  the  fame  time  their  fleet  confifting  of  fix  and  thirty 
fail  lanching  forth  againft  the  thirty-two  Athenian,  an  engagement 
followed.  And,  after  a  battle  hotly  maintained  on  both  fides,  the 
Chians  and  allies,  who  had  not  the  word  of  the  difpute,  fheered  off 
again  into  harbour  :  For  by  this  time  it  began  to  grow  dark. 

Inftantly  upon  this,  Dercylidas  having  compleated  his  march  from 
Miletus,  Abydus  in  Hellefpont  revolts  to  Dercylidas  and  Pharnabazus : 
And  two  days  after  Lampfacus  did  the  fame. 

But  intelligence  of  this  having  reached  Strombichides  at  Chios,  and 
he  with  twenty- four  fail  of  Athenians  including  the  tranfports  which 
carried  the  heavy-armed,  ftretching  thither  with  all  poflible  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  Lampfacenes  fallied  out  to  repulfe  him.  He  defeated  them 
in  battle ;  and,  having  at  a  fhout  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Lampfacus 
which  was  quite  unfortified,  he  gave  up  all  the  effe&s  and  Haves  for 
pillage  to  his  men  ;  and,  after  re- eftabl ilhing  fuch  as  were  free  in 
their  old  habitations,  proceeded  againft  Abydus.  But,  finding  them 
deaf  to  all  fchemes  of  accommodation  and  himfelf  unable  to  reduce 
them  by  force,  crofling  over  to  the  fpot  oppofite  to  Abydus,  lie 
garrifons  Seftus  a  city  in  the  Cherfonefe,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Medes,  and  put  it  in  a  condition  to  guard  the 
Hellefpont. 

During  this  interval  of  time,  the  Chians  had  very  much  inlarged 
their  room  at  fea,  and  thofe  ftationed  at  Miletus  and  even  Aftyochus,, 
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came  not  out 


againft 


upon  receiving  the  particulars  of  the  late  engagement  and  advice  that 
Strombichides  was  drawn  off  with  fo  many  fhips,  began  to  be  high 
in  fpirits.  Aftyochus,  accordingly,  arriving  at  Chios  with  only  two 
fhips,  carrieth  off  along  with  him  what  Shipping  was  there,  and  with 
the  whole  force  is  now  at  fea  in  order  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Samos. 

But  when  the  enemy  there,  becaufe  mutually  embroiled  in  jealoufies, 

him,  he  returned  again  to  the  flation  of 
Miletus.  For  about  this  time  or  rather  before,  the  democracy  was 

overturned  at  Athens. 

The  deputation,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Pifander,  were  no  fooner  Detail  zf  t 
returned  to  Samos  from  Tiffaphernes,  than  they  found  their  fchemes 
had  gained  a  ffronger  footing  in  the  army,  and  that  the  Samians  had 
been  encouraging  the  men  of  power  amongfl:  the  Athenians  to  join 
their  efforts  with  them  for  the  eredtion  of  an  oligarchy,  though  a 

O  0*  1  O 

party  was  very  bufy  in  oppofing  them  with  a  view  to  quafh  the  pro¬ 
jected  alteration.  The  Athenians,  further,  at  Samos  had  in  private 
conferences  come  to  a  refolution  —  “  to  think  no  longer  of  Alci- 
“  biades,  fince  he  fliewed  himfelf  fo  averfe  to  join  them,  and  in  fact 
“  was  by  no  means  a  proper  perlon  to  have  a  fhare  in  an  oligarchical 
“  adminiftration  :  —  But  merely  from  a  principle  of  felf-preferva- 
tion,  as  now  they  were  environed  with  dangers,  they  fhould  take 
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all  poffible  care  that  the  project  fhould  not  drop  in  the  execution  : 
That,  further,  they  fhould  profecute  the  war  with  vigor,  and  con¬ 
tribute  largely  towards  it  from  their  own  private  purfes,  and  an- 
fwer  every  other  exigence  of  fervice,  fince  no  longer  for  others  but 
their  own  fakes  they  muff  continue  the  flruggle.”  Determined 
therefore  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  they  difpatch  Pifander  and  half 
the  former  deputation  once  more  to  Athens,  to  manage  the  execution 
of  the  projedt  there  :  To  whom,  further,  inflrudtions  were  given,  at 
whatever  places  in  their  dependency  they  fhould  touch  upon  the 
voyage,  to  fet  up  the  oligarchy.  The  other  half  they  fent  feveraily 

to  other  of  the  dependent-Sta/er.  Diotrephes  alfo,  who  was 
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now  at  Chios  but  appointed  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
Thracian  provinces,  they  ordered  away  immediately  to  his  port. 

Diotrephes  upon  his  arrival  at  Thafus  diffolved  the  popular  govern¬ 
ment.  And,  in  the  fecond  month  at  mod  after  this,  the  Thafians 
fortified  their  city,  as  men  who  no  longer  cared  for  an  artjlocracy 
under  Athenian  influence,  but  were  in  daily  expe&ation  of  receiving 
liberty  from  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  a  number  of  their  country¬ 
men,  driven  out  by  the  Athenians,  were  now  refuged  among  the  Pe- 
loponnefians.  Thefe  were  labouring  the  point  with  their  eorrefpon- 
dents  in  Thafus,  to  bring  off  their  (hipping,  and  declare  a  revolt. 
The  prefent  alteration  therefore  fell  out  exactly  to  their  own  wifh ; 
their  State  was  reftored  to  its  ancient  form  without  any  trouble ;  and 
the  people,  who  alone  were  able  to  difconcert  them,  were  diverted  of 
their  power.  In  Thafus  therefore  the  event  took  an  oppofite  turn  to 
what  thofe  Athenians,  who  laboured  the  oligarchy ,  had  at  heart. 
And,  in  my  judgment,  the  cafe  was  the  fame  with  many  other  of 
their  depenrtent-.SYrf/e.f.  For  having  now  their  eyes  open  to  their  own 
welfare,  and  being  exempted  from  the  dread  of  fuflering  for  what 
others  did,  they  ran  into  the  fcheme  of  a  total  independence,  which 
-  they  preferred  before  the  precarious  fituation  of  being  well-governed 
by  the  Athenians. 

Pifander  and  his  collegues  in  the  courfe  of  their  voyage  obferved 
their  inrtrudtions,  and  diffolved  the  popular  governments  in  the  cities 
where  they  touched.  From  fome  of  thefe  they  alfo  procured  parties 
of  heavy-armed  to  aid  them  in  tire  grand  project,  and  fo  landed  at 
Athens.  Here  they  find  affairs  in  great  forwardnefs  through  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  their  accomplices.  For  fome  of  the  younger  fort  having 
combined  together  in  a  plot  againft  Androcles,  who  had  the  greateft 
fway  amongft  the  people,  and  had  alfo  been  deeply  concerned  in  ba- 
niflfing  Alcibiades,  they  fecretly  difpatch  him.  On  him,  for  a 
double  reafon,  becaufe  of  his  influence  with  the  people,  and  with 
the  thought  that  it  might  oblige  Alcibiades,  whofe  recalment  was 
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now  expedled  and  through  his  interefl  the  friendfhip  of  TifTaphernes, 
they  chofe  hrfl:  to  wreak  their  fury.  Of  fome  others  alfo,  whofe 
tradlability  they  doubted,  they  had  rid  themfelves  by  the  fame  prac¬ 
tices.  A  fpecious  harangue  had  further  been  drefled  up  for  the  pur- 
pofe  that  “  none  ought  to  receive  the  public  money  but  fuch  as 
“  ferved  the  State  in  war  with  their  perfons ;  that,  affairs  of  hate 
“  ought  not  to  be  communicated  to  more  than  free  tkoufand ,  and 
“  thofe  to  be  men  who  were  befl  qualified  by  their  eftates  and  per- 
“  fonal  bravery  to  ferve  the  public.” 

This  with  the  majority  of  the  city  had  a  fair  outfide,  fince  fuch  as 
fhould  concur  in  the  change,  bid  faireft  for  a  fhare  in  the  adminifha- 
tion.  Yet  hill  the  aflembly  of  the  people ,  and  the  *  council  of  the  *  Tbt  Senate. 
bean  continued  their  meetings :  But  then  they  only  paffed  fuch  de¬ 
crees  as  were  approved  by  the  cabal.  Nay,  of  this  number  were  all 
who  fpoke,  and  who  had  previouily  confidered  together  what  fhould 
be  fa  id  upon  every  occafion.  No  other  perfon  prefuined  at  any  time 
to  oppoie  their  motions,  through  dread  of  a  cabal  which  they  faw 

was  large.  Or,  did  any  one  venture  to  open  his  mouth,  by  fome 
dextrous  contrivance  he  was  certainly  put  to  death.  Who  were  the 
agents  in  thefe  murders,  no  enquiry  at  all ;  and  of  who  were  fuf- 
pefted,  no  kind  of  juflification.  The  people  on  the  contrary  looked 
on  with  llupid  gaze,  and  fuch  a  fit  of  conffernation  as  to  think  it 
clear  gain  not  yet  to  have  fuffered  violence,  even  though  they  held 
their  tongues.  Imagining  befides,  that  the  confpiracy  had  fpread 
much  farther  than  it  really  had,  they  were  quite  diipirited.  To  dis¬ 
cover  any  certainty  of  their  numbers  they  were  quite  unable,  becaufe 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  city  and  their  ignorance  how  far  their 
neighbours  might  be  concerned.  On  the  fame  account  it  was  alfo 
impofhble  for  him,  who  deeply  relented  his  condition,  to  bemoan 
himfelf  in  the  hearing  of  another,  or  to  participate  counfels  for  reci¬ 
procal  defence.  He  mud  either  have  opened  his  mind  to  one  whom 

he  did  not  know,  or  to  an  acquaintance  in  whom  he  durft  not 

confide, 
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■confide.  For  all  the  popular  party  regarded  one  another  with  jealous 
eyes,  as.  in  fome  meafure  involved  in  the  prefent  machinations.  Some 
in  fadt  were  concerned,  who  could  never  have  been  fufpedted  of  oli¬ 
garchical  principles :  And  thefe  men  gave  rife  to  the  great  diffidence 
which  fpread  amongft  the  many ,  and  drew  after  it  the  higheft  fecu- 
rity  to  the  fchemes  of  the  few,  as  it  kept  alive  that  mutual  dirtrurt 
which  reigned  among  the  people. 

Pifander  therefore  and  his  aflociates,  arriving  at  this  very  jnndture, 
gave  the  finifhing  rtroke  without  delay.  In  the  firrt  place,  having 
called  an  affembly  of  the  people,  they  moved  for  a  decree —  “  That 
“  a  committee  of  ten  fliould  be  eledted  with  full  difcretionary 
“  power:  —  This  committee  of  ten  fhould  draw  up  the  form  of  a 
“  decree  to  be  reported  to  the  people  on  a  day  prefixed  —  in  what 
“  manner  the  State  may  be  beft  adminirtred.”  In  the  next  place, 
when  that  day  came,  they  fummoned  an  affembly  of  the  people  at 
Colonus :  This  is  a  temple  of  Neptune  without  the  city  and  difiant 

*  i  Englifh  from  it  about  *  ten  fladia.  And  here,  the  committee  reported  no 

■  1  _ 

other  propofal  but  this  —  That  “  it  be  lawful  for  any  Athenian  to 
deliver  whatever  opinion  he  himfelf  thought  proper.”  They  then 
enadied  heavy  penalties  againft  any  man,  who  hereafter  fhould 
accufc  the  fpeaker  of  a  breach  of  law  or  fliould  bring  him  into  any 
trouble  whatever. 

This  being  done,  it  was  now  without  the  leaf!  referve  or  ambiguity 
moved  —  That  “  no  magiftrate  whatfoever  fliould  continue  in  his 
“  port  upon  the  old  effablifhment,  nor  receive  a  public  falary  j  but 

\  x\yt S'esi-  “  that  five  -j-  prefidcnts  be  chofen,  who  fliould  chufe  one  hun- 

“  dred  perfons,  and  each  of  thefe  hundred  fhould  name  three  per- 
“  fons  for  aflociates  :  That  thefe  perfons  fliould  enter  into  the 
*c  fenate,  be  inverted  abfolutely  with  the  adminiftration,  and  fhould 
“  farther  be  impowered  to  convene  the  fvc  thoufand  whenever  they 
4t  fliould  deem  it  proper.” 
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Pifander  was  the  perfon  who  made  this  propofal,  and  who  alfo  in  Pifander  ^ 
other  refpefts  fhewed  himfelf  openly  one  of  the  moft  zealous  to  pull  g.-.rch//*  °  1 
down  the  democracy.  But  he,  who  contrived  the  whole  of  the 
plan,  and  by  what  deps  the  affair  fhould  be  thus  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  was  Antipho  a  man,  who  in  perfonal  merit  was  fecond  to  no  Antii,ho- 
Athenian  then  alive,  and  the  greated  genius  of  his  time  to  devife  with 
fagacity,  and  ingenioufly  to  exprefs  what  he  had  once  devifed.  At 
the  aflemblies  of  the  people  or  any  public  debate  he  never  affided,  if 
he  could  poffibly  decline  it,  fince  the  multitude  was  jealous  of  the 
great  reputation  he  had  gained  :  Yet,  in  the  courts  of  judicature  or 
appeals  to  the  people,  he  was  the  only  perfon,  who  was  able  effec¬ 
tually  to  ferve  thofe  clients  who  could  get  him  for  their  patron.  And 
this  fame  Antipho,  when  in  procefs  of  time  the  government  of  the 
four  hundred  was  quite  demolifhed,  and  feverely  prolecuted  by  the 
people ,  is  judged  to  have  defended  their  condud  and  pleaded  in  a 
caufe  where  his  own  life  was  at  flake,  the  bed  of  any  perfon  that 

down  to  this  time  was  ever  heard  to  fpeak. 

Phrynichus  alfo  was  another,  who  lingularly  didinguifhed  himfelf  phr)ni,h'-1; 
in  his  zeal  for  the  oligarchy.  He  dreaded  Alcibiades,  as  confcious 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  whole  of  the  correfpondence  he  had  carried 
on  with  Adyochus.  He  proceeded  thus  on  the  fuppofition  that  Alci¬ 
biades  would  never  be  redored  by  an  oligarchical  government.  And 
then  he  was  a  man,  in  whofe  capacity  and  zeal,  if  once  engaged, 
the  greated  confidence  might  reafonably  be  placed. 

Theranrenes  further  the  fon  of  Agnon,  a  man  who  both  in  fpeak-  Theramencs 
ing  and  ading  made  no  ordinary  figure,  had  a  principal  fhare  in  the 


popular 


No  wonder  therefore,  as  the 


bufinels  was  managed  by  fo  many  and  fo  able  agents,  that  fpite  of 
every  obdacle  it  was  brought  to  effed.  Grievous  indeed  it  was  to 
the  Athenian  people,  to  fubmit  to  the  lofs  of  their  liberty  a  century 
after  the  expulfion  of  their  tyrants,  during  which  period  they  had 


not 
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not  only  been  independent,  but  accuftomed  for  above  half  that  fpace 
to  give  law  to  others. 

To  return.  When  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people  not  a  foul  was 
heard  to  oppose  the  motion,  it  pafled  into  a  law,  and  the  affembly 
was  adjourned.  They  afterwards  introduced  the  four  hundred  into 
the  fenate,  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  four  hun-  The  whole  body  of  the  citizens  were  daily  underarms  either  upon 
dre  ta  e  pof-  ^  wajj$  or  jn  the  to  bridle  the  excursions  of  the  enemy 

from  Decclea.  Therefore,  on  the  day  appointed,  they  fathered  fuch 
as  were  not  in  the  fecret  to  repair  to  their  pods  as  uiiial ;  but  to  thofc 


JeJfon  of  the 
government . 


in  the  plot  it  had  been  privately  notified 
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“  by  no  means  to  repair 
to  their  pods,  but  to  lag  behind  at  a  didance,  and  in  cafe  any  one 
(hould  drive  to  oppofe  what  was  now  to  be  agitated,  they  Should 
take  up  arms  and  quell  all  oppofition.”  Thofe,  to  whom  thefe 
orders  were  previously  imparted,  were  the  Andrians,  and  Tei’ans, 
three  hundred  of  the  Carydhians  and  other  perfons  now  edublilhed 
in  fEgina,  whom  the  Athenians  had  fent  thither  by  way  of  colony, 
but  were  now  invited  to  repair  to  Athens  with  their  arms  to  fupport 
the  fcheme.  When  thefe  difpofitions  were  formed,  the  four  hun¬ 
dred,  each  carrying  a  concealed  dagger,  and  guarded  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  youths  of  Greece  whofe  hands  they  had  employed 
•  f/rSenate«/ w]lcn  affaSfination  was  the  point,  broke  in  upon  the  *  counfellors  of 

the  bean ,  who  were  this  moment  fitting  in  the  fenate-houfe,  and 
called  out  to  them  “  to  quit  the  place  and  take  their  6  friaries.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  had  ready  for  them  the  full  arrears  due  to  them, 
which  they  paid  to  each  as  he  went  out  of  the  houfe.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  Senate ,  without  giving  the  lead  oppofition,  removed  themfelvcs 
tamely  from  their  office  :  And  the  reft  of  the  citizens  made  no  effort 
to  check  fuch  proceedings,  and  refrained  from  any  the  leaft  tumult. 

6  The  Stated  Salary  for  a  Senator  of  Athens  was  a  drachma  or  Seven  pence  three 


farthings  a  day. 


The 
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The  four-hundred ,  having  thus  gained  poffeffion  of  the  fenate- 
houfe,  proceeded  immediately  to  ballot  for  a  *  fet  of  prefdents  from  *  n^vriveni 
amongft  their  own  body  :  and  made  ufe  of  all  the  folemn  invoca¬ 
tions  of  the  deities  and  the  facrifices,  with  which  the  prefiding  magi- 
ftrates  execute  their  office.  By  their  fubfequent  proceedings,  they 
introduced  confiderable  alterations  in  the  popular  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  excepting  that,  on  account  of  Alcibiades,  they  refrained 
from  recalling  exiles.  But,  in  all  other  refpedts,  they  ruled  with  all 
poffible  feverity.  Some  perfons,  vvhofe  removal  was  deemed  conve¬ 
nient,  though  few  in  number,  they  got  affaffinated ;  fome  they  threw 
into  prifon,  and  fome  they  banifhed.  To  Agis  al fo  king  of  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  who  was  hill  at  Decelea,  they  dilpatched  a  deputation; 

“  notifying  their  readinefs  to  accommodate  all  difputes ;  and  that 
“  with  greater  confidence  he  might  proceed  to  make  up  matters 
<c  with  them ,  than  with  a  democracy ,  which  was  not  to  be  trufted.” 

Agis,  full  of  the  imagination  that  the  city  would  not  quietly  fub-  Agis  mardetk 
mit  to  thefe  changes,  and  that  the  people  would  not  thus  tamely  part 
with  their  ancient  liberty ;  or,  ffiould  they  now  behold  his  numerous 
army  approaching,  that  public  combuftions  mud  enfue  amongfl 
them;  unable  to  perfuade  himfelf,  that  at  the  prefent  iuncfture  they 
could  poffibly  be  kept  from  tumults ;  —  Agis,  I  fay,  returned  no 
propofal  of  terms  to  the  deputation,  which  came  to  him  from  the 
four-hundred.  But,  having  fent  for  a  numerous  reinforcement  from 
Peloponnefus,  he  advanced  foon  after  with  the  garrifon  of  Decelea 
and  the  frefh  reinforcements  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Athens.  He 
took  this  hep  on  the  prelumption,  that  “  thus,  either  thrown  into 
lt  utter  confufion  they  might  be  maftered  whenever  he  gave  the 
“  word  ;  or,  even  at  the  fir  ft  fight  of  his  approach,  through  the 
“  great  confulion  which  in  all  probability  mull  follow  both  within 
“  and  without  :  Since,  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  their  lony-vealh. 

9  O  * 

lt  as  there  could  not  be  hands  at  leifure  for  their  defence,  he  could 
tc  not  fail.” 

Vol.  II.  M  m  m  But 
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But  when,  upon  his  nearer  approach,  the  Athenians  within  were 
thrown  into  no  ftir  or  buftle  at  all  j  when  even  they  caufed  their  ca¬ 
valry,  and  detachments  of  their  heavy-armed,  light-armed,  and  ar¬ 
chers,  to  Tally  out  into  the  field,  who  made  a  daughter  of  fuch  as 
were  too  far  advanced,  and  became  matters  of  their  arms  and  dead 
bodies ;  —  finding  then  he  had  proceeded  upon  wrong  prefumptions, 
he  again  drew  off  his  army.  After  this,  he  himfelf  with  the  former 
garrifon  continued  in  the  poft  of  Decelea  ;  but  the  late  reinforce¬ 
ment,  after  fome  continuance  in  the  country,  was  fent  back  to 
Peloponnefus. 

Yet  fublequent  to  this,  the  four-hundred  perfifted  in  fending  depu¬ 
tations  to  Agis  with  as  much  eagernefs  as  ever  :  And,  he  now  re¬ 
ceiving  them  in  a  better  manner  and  with  encouragements  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  they  even  fend  an  embafiy  to  Lacedaemon  to  propofe  a  treaty, 
being  of  all  things  defirous  to  obtain  an  accommodation. 

They  alfo  fend  to  Samos  a  deputation  of  ten,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the 

army,  and  give  them  ample  aflurance,  that  “  the  oligarchy  was  not 

“  fet  up  for  the  prejudice  either  of  the  State  or  any  individuals,  but 

“  as  the  only  expedient  left  to  preferve  the  whole  community  ; _ 

“  that  the  number  of  thofe  who  now  had  the  management  was  five 

11  thoufand  and  not  barely  four  hundred :  And  yet,  on  no  occafion 

“  whatever  had  the  Athenians,  partly  through  employs  in  their  ar- 

“  mics  abroad  or  other  foreign  avocations,  ever  met  together  to 

“  confult  on  affairs  of  ftate,  in  a  number  fo  large  as  five  thoufand.” 

Having  inftru&ed  them  to  infert  fome  other  alleviating  pleas,  they 

fent  them  away  upon  the  firft  inftant  of  the  change  they  had  made  ; 

apprehcnfive  of  what  actually  came  to  pafs,  that  the  bulk  of  their 

feamen  would  never  quietly  fubmit  to  an  oligarchical  government, 

and  an  oppofition  beginning  there  might  overturn  all  that  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  done. 

For  at  Samos  fome  ftirs  had  already  arofe  about  the  oligarchy  ■ 
and  that  which  is  now  to  be  recited  happened  exa&ly  at  the 

time. 
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the  time,  that  the  four-hundred  feized  the  adminiftration  at 
Athens. 

The  party,  which  at  this  juncture  was  fubfifting  at  Samos  againft  ** 

the  nobility ,  and  were  of  the  popular  fide,  having  now  altered  their 
fchemes,  and  followed  the  fuggeftions  of  Pifander  ever  fince  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Athens,  and  gained  the  concurrence  of  Athenians  at  Sa¬ 
mos,  combined  together  by  oath  to  the  number  of  about  three  hun¬ 
dred,  and  refolved  to  fall  upon  their  antagonifts  as  factious  on  the 
fide  of  the  people ,  Accordingly,  they  murder  one  7  Hyperbolus  an 

Athenian, 

7  This  was  the  perfon,  whom  the  oftra -  cc  their  difpleafure.  In  fhort,  the  contefi: 
cifm  made  in  fomc  meafure  famous,  and  w  ran  high  between  the  young  and  military 
who  made  the  oftra  cifm  quite  infamous.  <c  men  on  one  fide,  and  the  old  pacific 
Plutarch  hath  repeated  the  ftory  thrice  :  “  Athenians  on  the  other,  whilft  each 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  “  were  endeavouring  to  throw  the  oftra- 
Life  of  Nicias  :  “  C!fm  upon  the  hated  object.  Bur, 

“  When  the  oppofition  was  very  hot  at 

“  Athens  between  Alcibiades  and  Nicias,  c*  Parties  ran  high,  and  fcoundrels  got 
« «  and  the  day  for  oftr adzing  was  drawing  renown, 

**  on ;  which  at  certain  intervals  the  pco- 

46  pie  cf  Athens  were  ufed  to  inforce,  and  “  Such  difTenfions  in  the  community  gave 
“  fend  away  into  a  ten  years  exile  feme  “  feepe  to  knaves  and  incendiaries.  There 
one  citizen  fufpefied  of  defigns  again  ft  “  was  one  Hyperbolus  of  Perithadae,  very 
«  their  liberty,  or  odious  for  being  too  il-  “  afTuming  without  the  leaft  reafon  to  be 
“  luftrious  or  rich;  each  of  thefe  grand  “  fo,  however  by  dint  of  impudence  work- 
Cf  competitors  was  under  grievous  appre-  <l  ing  himfelf  into  power,  and  thedifgrace 
cc  henfions,  and  with  reafon  too,  that  it  “of  his  country  fo  foon  as  he  had  made 
might  be  his  own  lot  to  be  exiled  on  this  “  himfelf  confpicuous  in  it.  On  this  oc- 
“  occafion.  Alcibiades  was  hated  for  his  4‘  calion,  Hypei bolus  could  have  no  fufpi- 
“  way  of  life,  and  for  his  bold  and  enter-  “  cion  of  becoming  himfelf  the  butt  of  an 
“  priiing  genius.  Nicias  was  envied  on  “  cflracijm  ;  lie  had  a  much  better  title  to 
“  account  of  his  wealth  ;  his  way  of  living  “  the  gallows.  Prefuming  on  the  contrary, 

<t  was  neither  fociable  nor  popular ;  as  lie  44  that,  when  cither  of  thefe  great  men 
“  avoided  a  crowd  and  herded  with  a  few  * 6  were  exiled,  he  himfelf  could  eafily  make 
it  intimates,  he  gave  great  ditlafle  :  Bolides,  44  head  again  ft  the  other,  he  manifefted 
as  he  had  olten  oppofed  the  caprices  oi  4‘  great  pleafure  at  the  contcft,  and  irritated 
the  people  and  conftrained  them  to  pur-  44  the  fury  of  the  people  againft  them  both. 

“  fue  their  real  intcrcft,  he  was  deep  in  4‘  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  perceiving  hi> 

M  m  m  2  44  rogudh 
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Athenian,  a  fcurvy  fellow,  and  banifhed  by  the  ojlracifm ,  not  from 
a  dread  of  his  influence  or  weight  but  for  the  profligacy  of  his  life  and 
his  being  a  public  difgrace  to  his  country.  In  this  they  were  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  Charminus  one  of  the  commanders  and  fome  of  the 
Athenians  affociated  with  them,  to  whom  they  gave  this  pledge  of 
their  fidelity.  Some  other  adts  of  the  fame  nature  they  committed 
by  indrudions  from  them  ;  and  had  it  in  agitation  to  multiply  their 

blows.  But  thofe  marked  out  for  deftrudtion,  getting  wind  of  their 
fcheme,  communicate  the  whole  to  Leon  and  Diomedon  who 
thought  of  an  oligarchy  with  high  regret,  becaufe  their  credit  was 
high  with  the  people ;  to  8  Thrafybulus  alfo  and  Thrafyllus,  the 
former  a  captain  of  a  trireme  and  the  latter  of  a  band  of  heavy¬ 
armed, 

44  roguifh  intent,  conferred  privately  toge-  “  In  a  word,  no  perfon  was  ever  banifhed 
44  ther,  and  getting  their  feveral  fadions  to  44  by  the  ojlracifm  after  Hyperbolus  ;  it 
“  unite,  fecured  one  another,  and  threw  44  was  he  who  clofed  the  lift.” 

44  the  votes  on  Hyperbolus.  Such  a  turn 

at  firft  gave  the  Athenians  much  plcafure  8  Thrafybulus,  whofe  name  now  fir  ft 
44  and  diverfton  ;  yet  foon  after  they  were  occurs,  ads  a  very  high-fpirited  and  noble 
“  highly  chagrined,  by  refleding  that  mak-  part  in  the  clofe  of  this  hiftory.  44  If  vir- 
44  ing  fuch  a  fcoundrel  the  objed  of  it  was  4‘  tue  could  be  weighed  merely  by  itfelf 
44  fhaming  the  ojlracifm  for  ever:  There  44  without  any  regard  to  outward  circum- 
44  was  dignity  even  in  punifhments:  The  44  fiance,  I  fhould  not  hefitate  (fays  Cor- 
t{  ojlracifm  was  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  fuita  44  nelius  Nepos)  to  prefer  him  before  all 
44  Thucydides,  an  Ariflides,  and  men  of  44  the  great  men  of  Greece.  But  I  aver, 
44  fuch  exalted  charaders  :  It  was  clear  4C  that  not  one  of  them  furpa/led  him  in 
44  honour  to  Hyperbolus,  and  gave  him  44  integrity,  in  refolution,  in  grandeur  of 

44  room  to  boaft,  that  though  a  fcoundrel  44  foul,  and  true  patriotifm. - Yet,  I 

44  he  had  been  diftinguifhed  like  the  greateft  “  know  not  how  it  is,  though  no  body 
44  and  beft  Athenians ;  as  Plato,  the  comic  “  excelled  him  in  real  merit,  many  have 
44  poet,  fays  of  him:  44  outfiripped  him  in  point  of  fame.  In 

4<  the  Pcloponncfian  war  (the  part  of  it 

“  He  always  aded  worthy  of  himfelf,  44  which  now  remains )  Thrafybulus  did 

44  But  quite  unworthy  of  fuch  high  re-  44  many  things  without  Alcihiades,  Alci- 

proof :  44  biadcs  did  nothing  without  Thrafybulus ; 

44  The  l bell  was  ne’er  defigrtfd  to  honour  “  and  yet  the  other,  through  an  happinefs 

icoundrels.  44  peculiar  to  himfelf,  reaped  the  glory  and 

44  benefit 
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armed,  and  to  fuch  others  as  were  judged  mod;  likely  todem  the  fury 
of  the  confpirators.  Thefe  they  conjured  “  not  to  look  calmly  on  ’till 
“  their  deftrudtion  Should  be  compleated,  and  Samos  rent  away  from 
“  the  Athenians,  by  which  alone  ’till  now  their  empire  had  been  pre- 
“  ferved  and  Supported.”  Listening  therefore  to  thefe  reprefen tati- 
ons,  they  privately  exhorted  every  fingle  foldier  not  to  fuffer  fuch 
proceedings,  and  more  earnedly  than  others  the  Paralian,  fince  all 
that  failed  in  that  veflel  were  citizens  of  Athens,  all  free,  and  enemies 
determined  from  time  immemorial  to  an  oligarchy ,  even  when  it  had 
no  exidence,  Leon  alfo  and  Diomedon  never  went  out  tofea  without 
leaving  them  foine  fhips  for  their  guard  ;  infomuch  that  when  the 
three-hundred,  made  their  attempt,  as  all  thefe  united  in  their  obdruc- 
tion,  but  mod  heartily  of  all  the  Paralians ,  the  popular  party  at 
Samos  was  refeued  from  dedrudion.  Thirty  of  thofe  three  hundred 
they  even  flaughtered,  and  three  of  the  mod  factious  amongd  the 
Survivors  they  doomed  to  banishment.  Then  having  published  an 
indemnity  for  the  red,  they  continued  to  fupport  the  democracy  at 
Samos. 

But  the  Samians  and  Soldiery  diSpatch  the  Par  alas  with  all  expe¬ 
dition  to  Athens,  having  on  board  her  Chxreas  the  fon  of  Archedratus 
an  Athenian,  who  had  born  a  considerable  Share  in  the  lad  turn  of 
affairs,  charged  with  a  notification  of  thefe  lad  tranfadions :  For  yet  it 
was  not  known  at  Samos,  that  the  four-hundred  had  Seized  the  ad- 
minidration.  No  Sooner  therefore  were  they  come  to  their  moor¬ 
ings,  than  the  four-hundred  caufed  two  or  three  of  the  crew  of  the 
Paralus  to  be  dragged  away  to  prifon  ;  Tire  refidue  they  turned  over 
from  that  veffel  into  another  Ship  of  war,  and  ordered  them  away 


“  benefit  of  all.”  So  far  this  elegant  Ro- 
man  writer.  The  reader  will  Toon  lee  Ionic 
of  Thiafybulus  his  exploits,  feparately  from 

and  in  concert  with  Alcibiadcs.  But  the 
glory  of  his  life  was  ridding  Athens  Ionic 
years  after  of  thirty  tyrants  at  a  blow ;  lor 


which  he  was  rewarded  by  a  wreath  of 
olive,  the  molt  honourable  rccompencc  his 
grateful  countrymen  could  beflow  upon 
him.  He  was  ever  a  firm,  intrepid,  difin- 
tcicllcd  patriot;  and  loft  his  life  at  laft  in 
tlie  lei  viced*  his  country. 


The  democrat 
cy  fe cured 

there. 


O  O 
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for  the  Nation  of  EubGca.  But  Chasreas,  fenfible  in 
what  train  affairs  were  going,  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his 
efcape  :  And  returning  again  to  Samos,  related  to  the  foldiery  all 
that  had  been  done  in  Athens,  exaggerating  every  point  with  abun¬ 
dant  fe verity.  —  That  “  every  citizen  was  now  kept  in  awe  with 
“  whips  and  fcourges,  and  that  even  their  own  wives  and  children 
,c  daily  felt  the  infolence  of  thofe  tyrants ;  —  nay,  they  have  it  now 
“  in  agitation,  that  if  any  on  duty  at  Samos  fhall  prefume  to  oppofe 
“  their  pleafure,  immediately  to  arreft  and  imprifon  the  whole  of 
<c  their  kindred  ;  and,  in  cafe  the  former  will  not  fubmit,  to  put  the 
“  latter  to  death.”  On  many  other  points  he  alfo  expatiated,  all  ag¬ 
gravated  with  falfhoods. 

His  audience,  in  the  firft  inftant  of  their  paflion,  were  fully  bent 
on  the  dellruftion  of  all  thofe,  who  had  appeared  moft  adlive  for  an 
oligarchy ,  and  in  fhort  of  all  who  had  any  hand  in  its  promotion. 
But,  being  flopped  by  the  interpolation  of  others  more  moderate,  and 
liflening  to  the  remonflrance,  that  “  they  ought  not  to  accelerate 
“  the  ruin  of  their  country,  now  that  a  fleet  of  the  enemy  lay  almoft 
“  ranged  againft  them  for  battle,”  they  defifled.  And  afterwards, 
thofe  who  had  openly  avowed  the  defign  of  reftoring  the  democrati- 
cal  form  at  Samos,  namely  Thrafybulus  the  fon  of  Lycus  and  Thra- 
fyllus  (for  thefe  had  the  principal  agency  in  this  new  revolution;) 
caufed  every  foldier  to  fwear  the  moft  folemn  oaths,  more  efpecially 
fuch  as  were  for  an  oligarchy ,  that  “  they  would  fubmit  to  no 
“  form  but  the  democracy ,  and  would  a<ft  in  this  caufe  with  general 
“  unanimity ;  and,  further,  would  zcaloufly  profecutc  the  war 
“  againft  the  Peloponnefians  :  That,  eternal  enemies  they  would  re- 
“  main  to  the  four-hundred ,  and  would  enter  into  no  treaty  of  ac- 
“  commodation  with  them.”  All  the  Samians,  further,  that  were 
old  enough  to  bear  arms  took  the  fame  oaths :  And  henceforth,  the 
army  communicated  all  their  affairs  to  the  Samians,  and  gave  them 
an  infight  into  all  the  dangers  which  might  attend  the  fequel  ; 

convinced. 
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convinced,  that  otherwife  no  fafe  refource  remained  for  either;  but, 
if  th z  jour -hundred  or  the  enemy  at  Miletus  proved  too  hard  for 
them,  their  ruin  was  unavoidable. 

Terrible  were  the  prefent  embroilments  of  the  times,  whilft  Tjy 

*  COP* m 

thofe  at  Samos  were  ttriving  to  re-eflablilh  the  democracy  at  manJcrs. 
Athens,  and  thofe  at  Athens  to  force  an  oligarchical  form  upon  the 
army.  The  foldiers  further  immediately  fummoned  a  general  af- 
fembly,  in  which  they  depofed  their  former  commanders,  and  all 
fuch  captains  of  triremes  as  fell  under  their  fufpicions ;  and  then 
chofe  others  to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  both  captains  of  triremes  and 
land-commanders,  amongtt  whom  were  Thrafybulus  and  Thrafyllus. 

The  lad;  rofe  up  in  the  aflembly,  and  encouraged  them  by  every  topic 
of  perfuafion,  particularly  —  that  “  they  had  not  the  lead;  reafon  to 
44  be  difpirited,  tho’  Athens  itfelf  had  revolted  from  them  ;  for  this 
44  was  merely  the  feceffion  of  a  minority  from  men  whofe  numbers 
44  were  greater,  and  who  were  better  furnifhed  for  every  exigence  ;  — 

44  becaufe,  the  whole  navy  of  Athens  was  their  own,  by  which  they 
44  could  compel  dependent-hates  to  pay  in  their  former  contingents 

44  of  tribute,  as  fully  as  if  they  failed  on  fuch  an  errand  from  Athens 
44  itfelf.  Even  yet,  they  were  matters  of  a  city  at  Samos,  a  city 
“  defpicable  in  no  rcfpedt,  but  which  once  in  a  former  war  had  well 
44  nigh  wrefted  the  empire  of  the  fea  from  the  Athenians.  The  feat 
44  of  war  in  regard  to  their  public  enemies  would  continue  the  fame 
44  as  it  was  before.  Nay,  by  being  matters  of  the  fleet,  they  were 
44  better  enabled  to  procure  all  the  needful  fupplies  than  their  oppo- 
44  nents  who  were  now  at  Athens.  It  was  purely  owing  to  their 
44  own  peculiar  fituation  at  Samos,  that  the  others  had  hitherto  been 
44  matters  of  the  entrance  into  the  Pira'us:  And  they  foon  ihould  be 
44  highly  diftrefled,  if  they  refufed  to  reftore  them  their  ancient  po- 
44  lity,  fince  thefe  at  Samos  could  more  eafily  bar  them  the  ufe  of 
44  the  fea  than  be  barred  up  by  them.  What  afliflances  Athens  had 

44  hitherto  given  them  againft  the  enemy  were  but  trifling  and  of  no 

44  real 
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<(  real  importance:  Nothing  could  be  loft  from  that  quarter  which 
<c  was  no  longer  able  to  fupply  them  with  money,  ftnce  with  that 
“  they  had  been  fupplied  by  the  army ;  nor  to  fend  them  any  valuable 

“  inftruttions,  for  the  fake  of  which  alone  the  troops  abroad  were 
“  fubmiflive  to  the  orders  of  the  State  at  home.  Nay,  in  fome 
“  points  thofe  at  Athens  had  moft  egregioufly  offended,  ftnce  they 
“  had  over-turned  the  laws  of  their  country,  which  thofe  here 
“  had  preferved,  and  were  exerting  their  efforts  to  compel  others 
“  to  the  obfervance  of  them.  And  therefore  in  every  method  of 
“  valuation,  the  men  who  here  provided  well  for  the  public  welfare 
“  were  in  no  refpedl  worfe  patriots  than  the  men  at  Athens.  Even 
“  Alcibiades,  fhould  they  grant  him  an  indemnity  and  a  fafe  return, 
<c  would  readily  procure  them  the  king's,  alliance.  And,  what  had  the 
“  greateft  weight,  fhould  they  mifcarry  in  every  branch  of  their 
“  prefent  deligns,  many  places  of  refuge  lay  always  open  to  men  pof- 
“  feffed  of  fo  conftderable  a  fleet,  in  which  they  might  find  frefli 
tl  cities  and  another  country.” 

After  fuch  occurrences  in  the  affembly  convened  by  the  foldiery, 
and  the  conclufton  of  their  mutual  exhortations,  they  continued  their 
preparations  for  war  with  unremitting  diligence. - But  the  deputa¬ 

tion  of  ten  fent  from  the  four-hundred  to  Samos,  being  informed  of 
thefe  proceedings,  when  they  were  advanced  in  their  voyage  fo  far  as 
Delos,  thought  proper  to  proceed  no  farther. 

Miletus.  About  this  very  time,  the  Peloponnefians  on  board  the  fleet  in  the 

ftation  of  Miletus  clamoured  loudly  amongft  themfelves,  that  “  they 
“  are  betrayed  by  Aftyochus  and  Tiflaphernes,  as  the  former  had  al- 
“  ready  refufed  to  engage,  when  themfelves  were  hearty  and  in  fine 
“  condition,  and  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  was  fmall ;  nor  would 
“  do  fo  even  now,  when  the  latter  are  reported  to  be  embroiled  with 
“  inteftine  feditions,  and  their  own  fhips  are  daily  impairing  ;  but, 
“  under  pretext  of  a  Phoenician  fleet  to  be  brought  up  by  Tifla- 
“  phernes,  an  aid  merely  nominal  and  which  would  never  join  them, 

he 
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he  was  ruining  all  by  dilatory  meafures :  And  as  for  TifTaphernes, 
it  was  never  his  intention  to  bring  up  that  fleet ;  but  he  was  plainly 
undermining  the  flrength  of  theirs,  by  not  fupplying  them  con- 
flantly  and  fully  with  their  pay.  The  time  therefore  (they  infifled) 
ought  no  longer  to  be  thus  idly  walled,  but  an  engagement  ha- 
“  zarded  at  once.”  Yet  in  fuch  clamours  thofe  deepefl  concerned 
were  the  Syracufans. 

The  confederates  and  Aflyochus  himfelf  being  affedted  with  thefe  ne  graxd 
clamours,  and  having  declared  in  a  council  of  war  for  engaging  the  fides  at  ft  a. 
enemy  forthwith,  as  they  had  received  undoubted  intelligence  of  the 
confufions  at  Samos ;  putting  out  to  fea  with  the  whole  of  their  fleet 


t 


having  ordered 


the 


amounting  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  fail .  an 
Milefians  to  march  thither  over-land,  they  flood  away  for  Mycale. 
At  Glaucas  of  Mycale  the  Athenians  were  now  lying,  with  eighty- 
two  fliips  of  the  Samian  department :  For  in  this  quarter  of  Mycale 
Samos  lies  but  a  fmall  diflance  from  the  continent.  But  when  they 
faw  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponnefians  approaching  they  retired  to  Sa¬ 
mos,  judging  their  own  flrength  infudicient  for  an  engagement  with 
the  foe  which  might  prove  decifive.  Befides,  as  they  had  uifco- 
vered  the  intention  of  thofe  at  Miletus  to  venture  an  engagement. 


they  expe&ed  Strombichides  from  the  Hellefpont,  who  was  to  bring 
to  their  afliflance  the  fliips  on  the  flation  of  Chios  which  had  gone 
up  to  Abydus :  And  a  niefluge  had  already  been  difpatched  to  h alien 
him  up.  For  thefe  reafons  they  plied  away  to  Samos.  The  Pelopon¬ 
nefians,  arriving  at  Mycale,  incamped  upon  the  fhore  along  with 
the  land-forces  of  the  Milefians  and  thofe  fent  in  by  the  bordering 
people.  On  the  next  day,  when  they  were  fully  bent  on  Handing 
diredlly  againfl  Samos,  advice  is  brought  them  that  “  Strombichides 
“  is  come  up  with  the  fliips  from  the  Hellefpont upon  which, 
they  made  the  befl  of  their  way  back  again  to  Miletus.  And  now 


the  Athenians,  bavin 


Or 


gained 


fo  large  an  acceflion  of  flrength, 


ihew  themfelvcs  immediately  before  Miletus  with  a  hundred  and 
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eight  fail,  defirous  of  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy. 

But  as  nothing  dirred  out  againft  them,  they  alfo  returned  to 
Samos. 

In  the  fame  fummer,  immediately  after  the  former  movements, 
die  Ptloponnefians  —  who  had  waved  coming  out  to  an  engagement, 
fincc  with  the  whole  of  their  drength  they  thought  themfelves  by  no 
means  a  match  for  their  enemy,  and  were  now  reduced  to  great  per¬ 
plexities  about  the  methods  of  procuring  fubfidence  for  fo  numerous 
a  fleet,  cfpecially  as  Tifiaphernes  was  fo  remifs  in  his  payments 
fend  away  to  Pbarnabazus  (purl'uant  to  the  prior  inftru&ions  from 
Peloponnefus)  Clearchus  the  fon  of  Ramphias  with  a  detachment  of 
forty  fail.  For  Pharnabazus  had  demanded  fuch  a  force,  and  was 
ready  to  fupport  the  expences  of  it :  And  it  had  further  been  noti¬ 
fied  to  them  in  form,  that  Byzantium  was  ripe  for  a  revolt.  And 
thus  this  detachment  of  Peloponneflans,  having  ran  out  far  to  fea  to 
get  clear  of  the  Athenians  during  the  courfe,  met  with  very  tem- 
peduous  weather.  The  bulk  of  them,  it  is  true,  with  Clearchus  rode 
it  out  to  Delos,  and  from  thence  return  again  to  Miletus.  But  Clear- 

out  again  travelled  over  land  to  Hellefpont,  and  took 
upon  him  the  command.  Ten  flhips  however  of  the  detachment, 
under  Elixus  the  Megarean  who  was  joined  in  the  command,  reached 
the  Hellefpont  without  damage,  and  effe&uate  the  revolt  of  Byzan¬ 
tium.  The  Athenians  at  Samos  informed  of  thefe  incidents  fend 
away  a  detachment  to  the  Hellefpont,  to  fupport  and  guard  the  ad¬ 
jacent  cities.  And  a  fmall  engagement  happens  before  Byzantium, 
between  eight  fhips  on  a  fide. 

Tliofe  who  'were  in  the  management  at  Samos,  and  above  all 
Thrafybulus,  adhering  fliil  to  the  fentiments  they  had  entertained 
ever  flnee  the  lad  turn  of  affairs  there,  that  Alcibiades  mud  needs  be 
recalled ;  tlie  latter  at  lad  obtained  in  full  aflembly  the  concurrence 
of  the  foldiery.  Accordingly,  when  they  had  voted  a  return  and  an 
indemnity  to  Alcibiades,  Thrafybulus  repaired  immediately  to  Tiffa- 
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phernes,  and  brought  Alcibiades  back  with  him  to  Samos ;  con¬ 
vinced,  their  lad  refource  depended  on  his  being  able  to  alienate 
Tiflaphernes  from  the  Peloponnefians.  Hereupon,  an  adembly  being 
called,  Alcibiades  at  large  expatiated  upon  and  deplored  the  malignity 
of  his  fate  in  having  been  exiled  from  his  country.  And  then, 
having  amply  run  over  every  topic  relating  to  the  prefent  podure  of 
affairs,  he  raifed  their  expectations  high  in  regard  to  the  future.  He 
magnified  with  a  mighty  parade  of  words  his  own  intered  in  Tifla¬ 
phernes  j  from  the  view,  not  only  to  intimidate  the  patrons  of  the 
oligarchical  government  at  Athens,  and  put  a  flop  to  their  cabals; 
but  alfo,  to  render  himfelf  more  refpedtable  to  thefe  at  Samos,  and 
to  raife  up  their  confidence  in  him  as  high  as  pofiible  ;  —  to  give  the 
enemy,  further,  as  many  handles  as  he  was  able  to  calumniate  Tifla¬ 
phernes,  and  to  lower  all  their  prefent  fanguinary  expectations. 
Thefe  were  the  fehemes  of  A-lcibiades,  when  with  all  imaginable 
oftentation  he  gave  the  Arcnged  afliirances  to  his  audience,  that 
“  Tiflaphernes  had  pledged  his  word  to  him,  that  could  he  once 
“  firmly  depend  upon  the  Athenians,  they  never  fhould  be  didrefled 
“  for  want  of  fupplies  whilfl  he  had  any  thing  left,  nay  though  at 
“  lad  he  fliould  be  forced  to  turn  into  ready  cafh  the  very  bed  he 
«*  lay  on  ;  and  the  Phoenician  fleet  already  come  up  to  Afpcndus  he 
“  would  join  with  the  Athenians,  but  never  with  the  Peloponnefians  : 
“  The  only  pledge  of  fidelity  he  required  from  the  Athenians, 
“  was  for  Alcibiades  to  be  recalled  and  pafs  his  word  for  their  future 
“  conduCl.” 


The  army,  delighted  with  thefe  and  many  other  foothing  topics, 
proceed  immediately  to  aflbeiate  him  with  the  red  of  the  com¬ 
manders,  and  implicitly  truded  every  thing  to  their  management. 
Not  a  man  was  any  longer  to  be  found  amongd  them,  who  would 


And  appoint td 
a  commander . 


have  parted  with  his  prefent  confidence  of  certain  fecunty  and  re¬ 
venge  on  the  four-hundred  for  all  the  treafurc  in  the  univerfe.  Nay, 
they  were  ready  this  very  moment,  upon  the  drength  of  what 

N  n  n  2  Alcibiadei 
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A  mutiny  at 

Miletus. 


Alcibiades  had  faid,  to  flight  the  enemy  now  at  hand  and  fleer  di- 
redlly  for  the  Piraeus.  But,  though  numbers  with  vehemence  recom¬ 
mended  the  flep,  he  flopped  their  ardor  by  remonflrances,  that 
“  they  ought  by  no  means  to  think  of  fleering  for  the  Piraeus  and 
*£  leave  their  nearer  enemies  upon  their  backs.  But  in  relation  to  the 
“  operations  of  war,  fince  he  was  eledled  a  general  (he  faid)  he 
“  would  fir  A:  go  and  confer  with  Tiflaphernes,  and  would  then  pro- 
“  ceed  to  adtion.”  Accordingly,  the  aflembly  was  no  fooner  dif- 
folved  than  he  immediately  departed,  that  he  might  appear  in  all  re- 
fpedls  to  be  perfectly  united  with  Tiflaphernes  ;  defirous  alfo  to  raife 
himfelf  in  his  efleem,  and  give  him  a  fenfible  proof  that  he  was 
appointed  a  general ;  and,  by  virtue  of  this,  enabled  either  to  do 
him  fervice  or  to  do  him  harm.  It  was  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Al¬ 
cibiades  to  awe  the  Athenians  by  Tiflaphernes,  and  Tiflaphernes  by 
the  Athenians. 

The  Peloponnefians  at  Miletus  had  no  fooner  heard  of  the  recal  of 
Alcibiades,  than,  as  before  they  fufpeded  treachery  in  Tiflaphernes, 
they  now  loudly  vented  invectives  againft  him.  What  more  inflamed 
them  was,  that  ever  fince  the  Athenians  fhewed  themfelves  before 
Miletus  and  they  had  refufed  to  put  out  to  fea  and  engage  them, 
Tiflaphernes  had  flackened  more  than  ever  in  his  payments :  and  thus 
hated  by  them  for  that  reafon  fufficiently  before,  he  now  became 
more  odious  on  account  of  Alcibiades.  The  foldiery  again,  as  on 
former  occafions,  ran  together  in  parties,  and  enumerated  their 
grievances.  Nay,  fome  of  higher  ranks,  perfons  of  real  importance 
and  not  merely  the  private  men,  were  full  of  remonflrances,  that 
<c  they  had  at  no  time  received  their  full  fubfiflence ;  his  payments 
“  had  been  always  fcanty,  and  even  thofe  had  never  been  regular : 

againft;  the  enemy,  or  car- 
“  ried  to  fome  other  flation  where  they  might  be  fure  of  fubfiflence, 
“  the  crews  would  abandon  their  veflels.  And  the  whole  blame  of 

41  all  that  befel  ought  to  be  charged  upon  Aftyochus,  who  for 

“  private 


in  fhort,  unlefs  they  were  led  diredly 
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«*  private  lucre  endured  patiently  the  caprices  of  Tiflaphernes.” 

Employed  as  they  were  in  thus  enumerating  grievances,  a  tumult  ac¬ 
tually  broke  out  againft  Aftyochus.  For  the  mariners  belonging  to 
the  Syracufan  and  Thurian  veflels,  by  how  much  they  enjoyed  the 
greateft  liberty  of  all  others  in  the  fleet,  by  fo  much  the  more 
heightened  confidence  did  they  flock  about  him  and  demand  their 
pay.  Upon  this,  Aftyochus  returned  an  anfwer  too  full  of  fpirit, 
threatning  hard  *  that  Doj'ian ,  who  feconded  and  encouraged  the  *  Hermocra- 

demands  of  his  men,  and  even  lifting  up  his  ftaff  and  fhaking  it  at tes' 
him.  This  was  no  fooner  perceived  by  the  military  crowd,  than 
feamen  as  they  were  with  a  loud  uproar  they  ruftted  at  Aftyochus  to 
knock  him  down  :  But,  aware  of  their  defign,  he  flies  for  refuge  to 
an  altar.  He  efcaped  indeed  without  any  blows,  and  the  fray  was 
ended  without  any  harm  committed. 

The  Milefians  alfo  made  themfelves  mafters  by  furprize  of  a  fort 
eredted  by  Tiflaphernes  at  Miletus,  and  oblige  the  garrifon  left  in  it 
to  evacuate  the  place.  Thefe  things  pleafed  the  reft  of  the  allies, 
and  not  leaft  of  all  the  Syracufans.  Lichas  however  was  by  no  means 
fatisfied  with  thefe  proceedings.  He  infilled  “  the  Milefians  were 
“  obliged  in  duty  to  be  fubmiflivc  to  Tiflaphernes  -y  and,  that  all 
“  others  who  lived  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  lay  under  the  fame 
“  obligation,  and  were  bound  to  pay  due  regard  to  his  juft  autho- 
“  rity,  'till  fuch  time  as  the  war  was  handfomly  compleated.” 

This  drew  upon  him  the  refentment  of  the  Milefians ;  and  becaufe 
of  thefe  expreflions  and  fome  others  of  the  fame  nature,  when  he 
afterwards  died  of  a  natural  difeafe,  they  would  not  fuflfer  him  to  be 
buried  in  a  fpot  of  ground,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  who  were 
amongft  them  had  chofe  for  his  interment. 

Whilft  affairs  were  thus  fadly  embroiled  between  the  foldiery  on  Mindarus  fuL. 

f* 

one  fide,  and  Aftyochus  and  Tiflaphernes  on  the  other ;  Mindarus 
arrived  from  Lacedaemon,  as  fucceffor  to  Aftyochus  in  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet.  Accordingly  he  takes  the  command  upon  him, 

and 
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and  Aftyochus  failed  away  for  home.  But  with  him  as  embafiador 
Tiflaphernes  fent  one  of  his  own  creatures,  by  name  Gaulites,  a  Ca- 

rian,  who  fpoke  both  languages,  to  accufe  the  Milefians  about  the 
feizure  of  the  fort,  and  alfo  to  make  apologies  for  his  condudt.  He 
knew  that  the  Milefians  were  already  fet  out  with  an  outcry,  chiefly 
againft  him ;  and,  that  Hermocrates  was  gone  with  them,  well 
armed  with  proofs  that  Tiflaphernes  in  concert  with  Alcibiades 
baffled  all  the  Peloponneflan  fchemes,  and  bafely  tampered  with  both 
the  warring  parties.  But  an  enmity  had  always  fubflfted  between 
thefe  two  about  the  payments  of  fubflflence.  And  at  length,  when 
Hermocrates  was  baniflied  from  Syracufe,  and  other  Syracufans 
came  to  Miletus  to  take  upon  them  the  command  of  the  Syracufan 
veflels,  namely  Potamis,  and  Myfcon,  and  Demarchus,  Tiflaphernes 
vented  his  choler  more  bitterly  than  ever  againft  Hermocrates  now 
an  exile ;  and  amongft  his  other  accufations  of  him  affirmed,  that 
“  he  had  demanded  a  fum  of  money,  which  being  refufed  him,  lie 
“  had  ever  fince  declared  himfelf  his  enemy.”  Aftyochus  there¬ 
fore  and  the  Milefians  and  Hermocrates  are  now  failed  for  La¬ 
cedaemon. 

By  this  time  alfo  Alcibiades  had  repafled  from  Tiflaphernes  to  Sa¬ 
mos.  And  from  Delos,  the  deputation  fent  from  the  four-hundred 
on  the  late  revolution  to  footh  and  gain  the  concurrence  of  thofe  at 
Samos,  arrive  alfo  whilft  Alcibiades  is  there.  Upon  which,  an  af- 
fembly  being  called,  they  endeavoured  to  open  the  caufe.  The  fol- 
diers  at  fir  ft  refufed  to  hear  them,  and  roared  aloud  for  the  murder 
of  thofe  who  had  overturned  the  popular  government.  At  length, 
with  great  difficulty,  being  quieted,  they  gave  them  a  hearing. 

The  deputies  remonftrated,  that  “  not  for  the  ruin  of  Athens 
“  was  this  new  change  introduced,  but  purely  for  its  prefervation  — 
“  in  no  wife  to  betray  it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  becaufe  that 
“  might  have  been  done  effcdlually,  upon  the  late  approach  of  its 
“  enemy  to  her  walls,  fince  they  were  in  power.  Every  Angle  perfon 
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manner 


them  ;  nay,  were  not  in  the  leaf!  molefled,  but  every  where  re¬ 
mained  in  the  undifturbed  poffeflion  of  their  property.” 


Though  on  thefe  topics  they  amply  enlarged,  yet  they  were  heard  Akibiades 
with  no  manner  of  conmlacence.  but  with  manifeft  indignation.  ***' 


Different 


different 


perfons,  but  the  majority  declared  for  failing  away  at  once  for  the  Pi¬ 
raeus.  On  this  occafion  Alcibiades  fir  ft  ihewed  himfelf  a  true  patriot ; 
nay,  as  much  a  patriot  as  ever  Athenian  had  been.  For  when  the 
Athenians  at  Samos  were  hurried  furioufly  along  to  invade  their  own- 
felves,  the  plain  confequence  of  which  was  giving  up  at  once  Ionia 


Hellefp 


have  been 


multitude,  he  perfuaded  them  to  defift  from  this  ftrange  invafion  ; 
and,  by  reprimanding  thofe  whofe  private  refentments  burft  out  moft 

violently  againft  the  deputies,  prevented  mifehief.  At  length,  he 


himfelf  difmiffed  them 


with  the  following 


a 


the  adminiftration  in  the  hands 


anfwer : 


jhe-thoufand, 


That, 


had 


no 


“  intention  to  oppofe  :  But  he  ordered  them  to  give  an  immediate 
“  difeharge  to  the  four-hundred,  and  to  reflore  the  council  of  five  - 
“  hundred  to  their  prior  flate.  If  further,  from  a  principle  of  frugality 
tc  they  had  made  retrenchments,  in  order  that  thofe  who  ferved  in 
“  the  armies  of  the  State  might  be  better  fubiifted,  he  praifed  them 
“  altogether.  He  then  recommended  to  them  a  fleddy  refinance, 
and  by  no  means  in  any  fhape  to  give  way  to  the  enemy.  For 
could  the  State  once  be  fecured  from  its  public  foes,  a  reconciliation 
amongfl  its  members  might  eafily  be  hoped  for;  but,  fhould  either 
party  be  once  deftroyed,  either  this  at  Samos,  or  theirs  at  Athens 
none  would  foon  be  left  to  be  reconciled  at  all.” 


4  < 


C  i 


(L  < 


There 
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There  were  prefent  at  this  audience  embafladors  from  the  Argives, 


peoplt 


A  lei- 


The  myfleriow 
conduct  of  Tif- 
faphernes. 


biades  commended  them  for  their  zeal  j  and  then,  exhorting  them 
to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  come  upon  a  fummons  fent,  he 
ciyijly  difmiffed  them.  Thefe  Argives  came  to  Samos  in  company  with 
the  Par  alt  am ,  who  had  been  lately  turned  over  by  the  four-hundred 
into  a  velTel  of  war,  to  cruize  round  Euboea,  and  to  carry  to  Lace¬ 
daemon  the  embafladors,  Laefpodias,  Ariftophon,  and  Melefius,  fent 
thither  from  the  four-hundred.  But,  when  advanced  to  the  height  of 
Argos,  they  put  the  embafladors  under  arr eft  as  chief  agents  in 
pulling  down  the  democracy ,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  Argives. 
They  had  no  bufinefs  now  at  Athens,  and  fo  came  from  Argos  to 
Samos,  convoying  the  Argive  embafladors  in  the  trireme  which  they 
had  feized. 

The  fame  fummer  Tiflaphernes  —  about  that  juncture  of  time  in 
which  the  Peloponnefians  were  mod:  furious  againft  him,  for  the 

other  reafons,  and  the  recalment  of  Alcibiades,  as  having  now  pulled 
off  the  mafk  and  declared  for  the  Athenians,  —  defirous,  as  in  truth 
it  appeared,  to  efface  the  bad  impreflions  they  had  entertained  of 
him,  got  ready  to  go  to  Afpendus  to  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  with  Lichas  to  bear  him  company.  In  regard  to  the  Pelopon¬ 
nefians,  he  declared  that  he  fubftituted  his  own  lieutenant  Tamas  to 
pay  them  their  fubfiftence,  whilft  he  himfelf  fhould  be  abfent.  Va¬ 
rious  accounts  are  vented  about  this  Aep  j  nor  can  it  certainly  be  known, 
with  what  view  he  repaired  to  Afpendus,  or  why  when  there  he  did  not 
bring  up  the  fleet.  That  a  Phoenician  fleet  confiding  of  one  hundred 
forty- feven  fail  was  now  come  up  to  Afpendus,  is  allowed  on  all 
fides  3  but,  why  they  did  not  come  forwards,  is  varioufly  conjedtured. 
Some  think,  he  went  out  of  fight  merely  to  carry  on  his  old  fcheme 
of  wearing  away  the  Peloponnefians;  and,  in  confequence  of  this, 
Tamas  paid  in  their  fubfiftence  which  he  was  ordered  to  pay,  not 
better  but  even  worfe  than  Tiffaphcrnes.  Others  fay  it  was,  that 

fince 
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fince  he  had  brought  the  Phoenicians  to  Afpendus,  he  might  lave 
large  fums  by  difmifiing  them  there,  as  he  never  had  finccrely  de- 
figned  to  make  ufe  of  their  fervice.  Others  again  attribute  it  to  a 
defire  to  quiet  the  clamours  againll  him  at  Lacedaemon,  and  to  get 
himfelf  reprefented  there  as  one  abounding  in  good  faith,  and  who 
is  actually  gone  to  bring  up  a  fleet  fairly  and  honefldy  fitted  out  for 
fervice. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  folution  of  the  myftery  is  this.  lie  Its  f'.itl: .f\ 
would  not  bring  them  up,  merely  to  wear  out  and  to  balance  the 
ibrength  of  the  Grecians,  that  during  his  abfence  and  this  lludied 
prolongation  the  latter  might  be  running  into  ruin  ;  and  further,  for 
the  fake  of  balancing,  to  join  with  neither  party  for  fear  of  making 
them  too  ftrong.  For,  had  he  once  determined  to  join  heartily  in 
the  war,  the  confequence  was  certain  beyond  a  doubt.  Had  he 
brought  them  up  to  join  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  mull  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  given  them  the  victory,  fince  already  their  naval  flrength 
was  rather  equal  than  inferior  to  that  of  their  opponents.  But,  that 
their  ruin  alone  was  defigned  by  him,  is  plain  from  the  excufe  he 
made  for  not  bringing  up  that  fleet.  He  pretended  they  were  fewer 
in  number  than  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  aflembled.  Yet  if  this 
were  fo,  he  might  have  ingratiated  himlelf  more  abundantly  with 
the  king,  if  lie  made  a  great  faving  of  money  for  his  mailer  and  with 
lefs  expence  had  accompliflied  his  fervice.  To  Afpendus  however, 
whatever  was  his  view,  TilLphernes  repairs  and  joins  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  :  Nay  further,  at  his  own  defire,  the  Peloponnelians  font 
Philippus  a  noble  Lacedaemonian  with  two  triremes  to  take  charge 

of  this  fleet. 

Alcibiades  had  no  fooncr  received  intelligence  that  Tiflapherncs  was  Aicibiad.-. 
at  Afpendus,  than  taking  with  him  thirteen  fail  he  haftened  thi-^^'n,(,/u" ' 
ther  after  him,  promifing  to  thofe  at  Samos  an  allured  and  important 
piece  of  fervice  :  For  “  he  would  either  bring  the  Phoenician  fleet 
**  to  the  Athenians,  or  at  lcafl:  prevent  their  junction  with  the  Pelo- 

Vol.  II.  Ooo  “  ponnefians.” 
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<c  ponnefians.”  It  is  probable,  that  from  a  long  acquaintance  he  wai 
privy  to  the  whole  intention  of  Tiflaphernes  never  to  bring  up  this 
fleet :  And  his  projed  was  now,  to  render  Tiflaphernes  ftill  more 
odious  to  the  Peloponne flans  for  the  regard  he  fhewed  to  himfelf  aad 
the  Athenians,  that  fo  he  might  at  lad  be  neceflitated  to  ftrike  in  with 
the  latter.  He  flood  away  therefore  diredly  by  Ph&felis  and  Gm»u& 

and  held  on  his  courfe  upwards. 

Trejh  cab  ah  In  The  deputation  fent  from  the  j our -hunch* d ,  befog  returned  from 
A:hens'  Samos  to  Athens,  reported  the  anfwer  of  Alcibiades,  —  how  “  he 

“  encouraged  them  to  hold  out  and  give  way  in  no  ffiape  to  the 
“  enemy;  and  that  his  confidence  was  great  he  fhould  be  able 
“  throughly  to  reconcile  them  with  the  army,  and  give  them  vidory 
“  over  the  Peloponnefians.”  By  this  report  they  very  much  revived 
the  fpirits  of  many  of  thofe  who  had  a  fhare  in  the  oligarchy ,  and 
yet  would  gladly  extricate  thenafelves  from  the  bufinels  upon  af- 
furances  of  indemnity.  They  had  already  begun  to  hold  feparate 
cabals,  and  fhew  open  difconteot  at  the  train  of  affiurs.  They  were 
headed  by  fome  of  principal  authority  even  in  the  prefen t  oligarchy 
and  who  filled  the  great  offices  of  ftate,  namely  Theramenes  *  the 
fon  of  Agnon,  and  Ariftocrates  the  fon  of  Sicelius,  and  others,  wh© 
were  mod  deeply  concerned  in  late  tmnfadfons  ;  and  from  a  dread, 
as  they  gave  out,  of  the  army  at  Samos  and  Alcibiades,  had  con- 

9  Theramenes  was  very  expert  at  turn-  quent  revolutions  at  Athens.  He  put  the 
ing  about  and  (hifting  his  party.  He  got  finrfhing  hand  to  the  peace  with  the  Lace- 
by  it  the  nick  name  of  Cothurnus  or  the  daemonians  after  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
Buskin ;  becaufe  the  tragedians’  buskin  was  Lyfander,  when  they  demolifhed  their 
made  large  enough  for  any  foot  to  go  into  long-walls,  opened  their  harbours,  and  gave 
it.  He  was  however  a  man  of  great  abili-  Up  their  Ihipping.  He  was  afterwards, 
ties,  and  generally  regarded  as  a  lover  of  his  nominally,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants :  For 

country.  His  turns  were  dextrous,  well-  he  foon  began  to  oppofe  them  ;  firft,  with 
timed,  and  made  with  the  view  of  public  moderation  ;  then,  with  vehemence ;  which 
good.  Caefar,  when  making  Cicero  a  exafperated  them  fo,  that  they  put  him 
compliment,  likened  him  to  Theramenes.  to  death, 
fck  was  deeply  concerned  ia  all  the  fiibfc- 


curred 
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curred  in  fending  an  embafty  to  Lacedaemon,  left  by  1 

difients  from  the  majority  they  might  have  done  mifchief 
lie.  Not  that  they  hailed  themfelves  even  now  to  put  an 
the  oligarchical  government ;  but,  to  inforce  the  neceftity 
ufe  of  the  five-thoufand  not  merely  in  name  but  in  aft,  ai 


polity  more 


was 


they 


the  majority  had  given  into  that  courfe 
founded  upon  the  ruins  of  a  democracy  is  ripe 


an  oligarchy 
ion.  For  it 


was  the  daily  claim  of  each  fingle  perfon  concerned,  not  to  be  equal 

rft.  Whereas,  when 
the  diftindion  is  the 


be 


pref< 


the  real  confeq 


worth.  But  what,  of  a  certainty,  elevated  them  mod  was  the  great 


Alcibiades  at  Samos,  and 

carried 


lading  continuance.  A  contention  therefore  enfued  amongft  them, 
which  of  them  fhould  fhew  the  greateft:  zeal  for  the  people. 

But  fuch  of  the  four-hundred,  as  made  the  greateft  oppofition  to 
this  new  fcheme,  and  were  leaders  of  their  party,  —  namely,  Phry- 
nichus,  who  formerly  during  his  employment  as  general  at  Samos 
had  embroiled  himfelf  with  Alcibiades, — and  Ariftarchus,  one  of 
the  moft  violent  and  alfo  mod  inveterate  opponents  of  the  people , 
and  Pifander,  and  Antipho,  and  others  of  the  greateft  influence 
amongft  them, — who  formerly,  upon  eftablifhing  themfelves  firft 
in  the  government,  and  ever  ftnee  the  army  at  Samos  had  diflented 
from  them  in  favour  of  the  democracy ,  had  beftirred  themfelves  in 
fending  embaflies  to  Lacedaemon,  in  more  firmly  eftablithing  the  oli¬ 
garchy,  and  ereding  a  new  fortification  on  the  fpot  which  is  called 

Thefe,  I  fay,  exerted  themfelves  with  much  greater 
ardor  than  ever  fince  the  return  of  the  deputies  from  Samos,  as  they 

plainly  faw  the  inclinations  of  numbers,  and  fome  of  their  own  body. 


cation 


Redone 


O  o  o  2 


on 
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Jf  rat  firth  great 
jtiiJou'y, 


on  whofe  perfeverance  they  had  highly  depended,  were  intirely 
changed.  They  even  caufed  Antipho,  and  Phrynichus,  and  ten 
others,  to  fet  out  with  all  expedition  j  fo  apprehenfive  were  they  of  frefh 
opporttion  both  in  Athens  itfelf  and  from  Samos ;  and  charged  them 
with  inftru&ions  to  ftrike  up  an  accommodation  with  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  upon  any  tolerable  terms  they  could  poffibly  procure.  They  alfo 
carried  on  with  redoubled  diligence  the  new  works  at  Eetioneia. 
Thefe  works  were  intended,  as  was  given  out  by  Theramenes  and  his 
party,  not  fo  much  to  keep  out  of  the  Piraeus  thofe  from  Samos  fhould 
they  endeavour  to  attempt  it,  as  to  enable  themfelves  at  their  own  dis¬ 
cretion  to  receive  both  the  fhips  and  land-forces  of  the  enemy.  For 
Eetioneia  is  the  mole  of  the  Piraeus,  and  the  entrance  into  it  opens  at 
the  end  of  this  mole.  The  new  work  was  therefore  joined  in  fuch  a 
manner  to  that  which  guarded  it  before  on  the  fide  of  the  land,  that 
a  fmall  party  ported  behind  could  command  the  entrance.  For  the 
extremities  of  it  were  continued  down  to  the  fort  in  the  very  mouth 
of  the  harbour  which  was  narrow ;  and  both  the  old  wall  which  was 
built  on  the  land-rtde,  and  this  new  fortification  within  reached  down 
to  the  fea.  They  alfo  enlarged  and  fecured  the  great  portico , 
which  adjoined  to  the  new  work  eredted  in  the  Piraeus,  and  kept  it 
intirely  in  their  own  cuftody.  Here  they  obliged  all  the  citizens  to 
lodge  what  corn  they  already  had,  and  all  that  fhould  hereafter  be 
imported,  and  here  only  to  expofe  it  to  fale,  and  to  vend  it. 

Thefe  proceedings  had  for  a  long  time  drawn  fharp  infinuations 
from  Theramenes.  And  when  the  embafly  returned  from  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  without  bringing  to  any  manner  of  iffue  a  general  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  whole  of  the  State ,  he  averred  that  “  by  this  new 
“  work  the  fafety  of  the  city  was  vilibly  endangered.”  For  from 
Peloponnefus,  at  this  iqftant  of  time,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Euboeans 
no  lefs  than  forty-two  fail  of  fhips  were  on  the  coart  of  Laconia, 
fome  of  which  were  ^Italian  from  Tarentum  and  from  Locri,  and 
fome  Sicilian,  and  all  were  now  bound  for  Eubcea  :  At  the  head  of 
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this  equipment  was  Hegefandridas  a  Spartan,  the  fon  of  Hegefander. 
Theramenes  maintained,  that  “  it  was  fet  out  lefs  for  Euboea  than 


“  for  thofe  who  were  now  fortifying  at  Eetionei'a  and,  unlefs  we 
“  ftand  upon  our  guard,  they  will  furprife  and  compleat  the  ruin  of 
“  Athens.”  There  was  really  fomething  in  the  conduit  of  the  men 
he  accufed  to  countenance  this  charge,  nor  was  it  merely  the  outcry 
of  flander.  Thofe,  who  now  compofed  the  oligarchy,  were  princi¬ 
pally  defirous  to  preferve  in  their  hands  the  w'hole  appenage  of  the  re¬ 
public  :  If  this  were  impracticable,  to  fecure  the  fhipping  and  walls, 
and  fubfift  with  independence  :  But,  fhould  they  be  unable  to  com- 
pafs  this,  rather  than  fall  the  fir  ft  victims  to  the  democracy  re-efta- 
blifhed,  to  let  in  the  enemy  ;  and,  refigning  their  flipping  and  forti¬ 
fications,  to  make  any  terms  whatever  for  the  State,  provided  they 
could  obtain  fecurity  for  their  own  perfons.  They  accelerated  there¬ 
fore  this  new  work,  which  was  fo  contrived  as  to  have  pofterns,  and 
fally-ports,  and  paftages  enow  to  let  in  the  enemy  :  And  they  pro¬ 
ceed  with  all  imaginable  difpatch  in  order  to  outftrip  prevention. 

Hitherto  indeed  this  charge  againft  them  had  only  been  whifpered  Phryniclios 
with  an  air  of  fecrecy  amongft  a  few.  But,  when  Phrynichus,  upo 
his  return  from  the  embafly  to  Lacedaemon,  was  treacheroufly  ftab- 
bed  by  one  of  the  patrole  in  the  forum  at  the  hour  of  public  refort, 

being  got  but  a  few  fteps  from  the  houfe  where  the  council  was  fitting, 
and  dropped  down  dead  upon  the  fpot; —  when  further  the  aflaffin 
made  his  efcape  ;  and  a  ftranger  from  Argos,  who  afiifted  at  the 
faCt,  being  apprehended  and  tortured  by  the  four-hundred,  dilcovercd 
not  the  name  of  any  one  per  fon  who  fet  them  on,  nor  made  any 
farther  confeflion  than  that  “  he  knew  large  numbers  met  at  the 
“  houfe  of  the  officer  who  commanded  the  patrole,  and  at  other 


1 1 


places ; 


I  > 


then  at  length,  as  nothing  could  be  made  of  this  af¬ 


fair,  Theramenes,  and  Ariftocrates,  and  as  many  either  of  the  four- 
hundred  or  of  others  as  were  combined  with  them,  proceeded  to  aCt 
in  a  more  open  and  refolute  manner.  For  by  this  time  the  fleet  was 


come 
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round  from  Laconia,  and  riding  before  Epidaurus  had 


iEg 


Theramenes  therefore  averred  it  improbable. 


they  intended  for  Euboea  they  would  ever  have 


invitation 


“  accufed  of  traiterous  defigns;  and,  it  was  impoffible  to  be  pafiive 
“  any  longer  under  fuch  practices.”  In  fine, 
made  to  excite  a  tumult  and  many  fufpicions  dififeminated  abroad,  they 


after 


fell  to  work  in  earned:. 


armed 


whom 


himfelf  was  employed  at  the  head  of  his  own  band,  lay  under  an  ar- 
reft  Alexicles,  who  commanded  there  for  the  oligarchy ,  and  was  a 


vehement 


under 


emboldened  bv  the  concurrence 


To  this  attion  they  were 


afiigned  for  Munichia  :  And,  what  was 


fc 


ft  importance 
heavy-armed 


The  news  of  it  was  immediately  carried  to  the 


And  all,  excepting  thofe  diffatisfied  with  their  meafures,  were  ready 
to  run  to  arms,  and  vented  terrible  threats  againft  Theramenes  and 
his  affociates. 


himfelf. 


arms  along  with  them,  and  attend  them  to  the  refcue  of  Alexicles : 


taking  with  him  one  of  the 


was  in  his  fecret. 


he  hurried  down  to  the  Piraeus.  Ariftarchus  alfo  ran  down  to 
aflift  ;  as  did  further  the  young  men  belonging  to  the  cavalry  of 
the  Stale . 

Great  in  truth  was  the  tumult  and  full  of  horror.  For  thofe,  who 
were  left  in  the  upper-city,  imagined  that  the  Piraeus  was  already 
feized,  and  that  Alexicles  was  flain  :  And  they  in  the  Piraeus  each 


moment  expected  an  affault  from 


Not  without 
difficulty 
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difficulty  could  the  men  of  years  and  experience  flop  fuch  as  were 
wildly  running  up  and  down  the  dreets,  and  ruffiing  to  arms.  And 
Thucydides  the  Pharfalian,  public  hod  of  the  State ,  who  happened 

then  to  be  at  Athens,  threw  himfelf  with  lively  zeal  in  the  way  of  all 

who  were  flocking  down  ;  conjuring  them  earneftly,  “  not  to  finifli 
cc  the  ruin  of  their  country,  when  the  enemy  lay  fo  near  to  flrike 

the  blow.”  But  thus,  at  length,  their  fury  abated,  and  the  eflufion 
of  one  another’s  blood  was  prevented. 

As  for  Theramenes,  he  was  no  fooner  got  down  to  the  Piraeus,  Me  wris 
than  a  (Turning  authority  (for  he  himfelf  was  at  this  time  a  general)  demo,iJhed‘ 
he  pretended  to  rate  the  heavy-armed  for  this  piece  of  mutiny,  at 
lead  fo  far  as  mere  making  a  noife  could  do  it ;  whild  Aridarchus 
and  all  the  oppofite  fa&ion  were  angry  with  them  in  earned.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  heavy-armed  drew  together  in  a  body,  and  betray 
no  fign  of  regret  for  what  they  had  done.  Nay,  they  demanded  aloud 
from  Theramenes  —  “  If  in  his  judgment  thefe  new  works  were 
“  raifed  with  a  good  defign,  or  would  not  better  be  demolifhed  ?  ” 

His  reply  was  this  —  That  “  if  they  thought  it  expedient  to  demolilh 
“  them,  his  opinion  (hould  concur  with  theirs.”  Hereupon,  at  a 
fignal  given,  the  heavy-armed  and  many  others  who  belonged  to 
the  Piraeus  ruflied  on  in  a  moment,  and  pulled  down  all  the  new 
fortification. 

The  watch- word  now  publiffied  to  the  multitude  was  this - Progrcfr  cf  tht 

“  Whofoever  would  have  the  adminidration  lodged  in  the  fivc-Se:l‘tlQn' 

“  thoufand  indead  of  the  four-hundred,  let  him  join  in  the  work.” 

For  even  dill  they  judged  it  politic  to  veil  their  defign  under  the 
name  of  the  five -thoufand,  and  not  to  fay  downright — “  Whofoever 
“  would  have  the  democracy  redored,”— led  poflibly  the  former 
might  have  been  actually  in  force,  and  a  perfon  fpeaking  to  any  one 
of  them  might  fpoii  all  by  fome  inadvertent  expreffions.  And  on  the 
fame  account,  the  four-hundred  would  neither  have  the  fivc-thoifand 
declared,  nor  yet  have  it  known  that  they  had  never  been  appointed. 

To 
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Aj'jrcn.bof  the 
aujtrfs  J>cet* 


To  admit  fo  large  a  number  into  a  fhare  of  the  government,  they 
judged  was  in  fad  a  mere  democracy ;  but,  that  leaving  the  matter 
in  fufpence  would  rtrike  a  dread  of  his  neighbour  into  every 
Athenian. 

The  next  morning  the  four-hundred ,  though  highly  difordered  in 
their  politics,  aiTembled  however  in  council.  But  thole  in  the  Piraeus, 
after  enlarging  Alexiclcs,  whom  they  had  put  under  confinement  and 
compleating  the  demolition  of  the  new  works,  marched  to  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus  in  Munichia ;  and  there,  all  armed  as  they  were, 
held  a  formal  artembly.  And  then,  in  purfuance  of  what  had  been 
refolved,  marched  dirtdly  into  the  upper-city,  and  ported  themfelves 
in  the  Anaceum.  Here  they  were  accofted  by  a  feled  committee  fent 
from  the  four-hundred ,  who  man  to  man  reafoned  calmly  with  them  ; 
and,  perceiving  any  to  be  tradable,  plied  them  with  perfuafions  to 
proceed  in  a  gentle  manner  and  to  reftrain  the  fury  of  their  affociates  ; 
giving  them  artiirances,  that  “  the  foe-thoufand  would  be  declared, 
“  and  from  them  by  regular  fuccertion  at  the  pleafure  of  the  foe- 
“  thoufand  the  four-hundred  Ihould  be  appointed  conjuring  them 
in  the  mean  time,  “  not  to  forward  through  impatience  the  dertruc- 
“  tion  of  the  State,  nor  give  it  up  for  a  prey  to  the  public  enemy.5' 
The  whole  multitude  of  the  heavy-armed,  attentive  to  thefe  argu¬ 
ments,  on  which  many  expatiated  at  large  and  prerted  home  upon 
numbers,  became  more  tradable  than  they  were  at  firrt:,  and  were 
inoft  terribly  alarmed  at  the  mention  of  the  total  dertrudion  of  their 
polity.  It  was  at  lart  concluded,  that  on  a  fet  day  an  artembly 
rtiould  be  held  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  to  devife  an  ac¬ 
commodation. 

But,  when  this  artembly  to  be  held  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus 
came  on,  and  all  parties  were  only  not  compleatly  met,  comes  in 
the  news  that  “  the  two  and  forty  fail  and  Hegefandridas  are  court¬ 
ing  along  from  Megara  towards  Salamis.”  Not  one  of  the  heavy- 
turned  this  moment  but  pronounced  it  true,  what  before  was  given 
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out  by  Theramenes  and  his  friends,  that  “  to  the  new  fortifications 
“  thefe  fhips  are  now  bound  and  it  was  judged,  that  in  the  nick  of 
time  they  had  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  But  Hegefandridas,  as 
perhaps  had  beforehand  been  concerted,  only  hovered  about  at  Epi- 
daurus,  or  the  adjacent  coart.  It  is  however  probable,  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  prefent  fedition  amongft  the  Athenians,  he  lay  for  a  time 
in  this  rtation,  in  hope  to  feize  fome  fair  opportunity  to  rtrike  a 
blow. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Athenians  no  fooner  heard  the  news  than  to  j//  mvJ  fal,,r 
a  man  they  flocked  down  amain  to  the  Piraius ;  lefs  alarmed  at  their  cn  asJ<nc!- 
own  domeflic  war,  than  at  an  invafion  from  a  public  enemy,  no 
longer  remote  but  at  their  very  ports.  Some  of  them  threw  them- 
felves  on  board  what  flnpping  was  ready,  others  lanched  fuch  as  were 
aground,  and  others  ported  themfelves  upon  the  walls  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour. 


But  the  Peloponnefian  fleet,  having  failed  by  and  doubled  the  cape  They  put  to/e*. 
of  Sunium,  comes  to  anchor  between  Thoricus  and  Prafiae,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  afterwards  to  Oropus.  Hereupon  the  Athenians,  in  all  ima¬ 
ginable  hurry,  manning  out  their  fhips  with  what  hands  could  be  got 
on  this  fudden  emergency,  as  in  a  city  dirtradted  with  fedition,  and 
yet  eager  to  rtave  off  the  greateft  danger  that  had  ever  threatned  it  (for 
as  Attica  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  Euboea  now  was  their  all,) 
caufe  Thymocharis  a  commander  to  rtand  away  with  their  fleet  to 
Eretria.  On  their  arrival  there,  and  their  jun&ion  with  fuch  as 
were  already  in  Eubcea,  they  amounted  to  fix  and  thirty  fail,  and 
were  immediately  forced  to  engage  :  For  Hegefandridas,  after  the 
hour  of  rcpafte,  came  out  in  line  of  battle  from  Oropus. 

The  diftance  of  Oropus  from  the  city  of  the  Eretrians  acrofs  the 


fca  is  about  *  fixty  rtadia.  And  therefore,  upon  his  approach,  the  *  .//«.•</  /;< 
Athenians  ordered  their  men  on  board,  imagining  the  foldiers  to  be  Lr^“Ll 


ready  at  hand  to  obey  their  orders ;  whereas,  they  happened  not  yet  to 


be  returned  from  the  market  whither  they  had  gone  to  buy  provifions. 
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For,  through  the  management  of  the  Eretrians,  nothing  could  be 
got  by  way  of  fale,  except  in  fuch  houfes  as  lay  in  the  moft  remote 
quarters  of  the  city;  with  an  intent,  that  the  enemy  might  attack  the 
Athenians  before  they  were  all  embarked,  and  oblige  them  in  a  hur¬ 
rying  and  diforderly  manner  to  begin  the  fight.  Nay,  a  fignal  had 
even  been  held  out  to  the  enemy  from  Eretria  towards  Oropus,  at 
what  time  they  ought  to  come  forward  to  the  attack. 

Upon  fo  fhort  a  notice  the  Athenians,  having  formed  their  line  as 
well  as  they  were  able,  and  engaging  the  enemy  before  the  harbour 

of  Eretria,  made  however  a  gallant  refiftance  for  a  time.  At  length, 
being  compelled  to  fheer  off,  they  are  purfued  to  land.  And  as 
many  of  them,  as  ran  for  fafety  to  the  city  of  the  Eretrians,  fuffered 
the  moft  cruel  treatment,  in  being  murdered  by  the  hands  of  men 
whom  they  fuppofed  their  friends.  Such  indeed  as  could  reach  the 
fort  of  Eretria,  which  was  garrifoned  by  Athenians,  are  fafe  ;  as 
alfo  the  veffels  which  could  make  Chalcis. 

But  the  Peloponnefians,  after  making  prizes  of  two  and  twenty 
Athenian  veffels,  and  either  butchering  or  making  prifoners  all  on 
board  them,  ere&ed  a  trophy.  And  no  long  time  after  they  caufed  all 

Eubcei  to  revolt,  excepting  Oreus,  which  an  Athenian  garrifon  fecured, 
and  then  fettled  the  ftate  of  that  ifland  at  their  own  difcretion. 

When  advice  of  what  was  done  at  Euboea  reached  Athens,  the 
greateft  confternation  enfued  of  all  that  had  to  this  day  been  known. 
Not  even  the  dreadful  blow  received  in  Sicily,  though  great  concern 
in  truth  it  gave  them,  nor  any  other  public  difafter  caufed  fo  terrible 
an  alarm  amongft  them.  For  at  a  time,  when  their  army  at  Samos  was 
in  open  revolt,  when  they  had  no  longer  either  Chipping  in  (lore  or  ma¬ 
riners  to  go  on  board,  when  they  were  diftra&ed  with  inteftine  fedition, 
and  ready  each  moment  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces ;  —  and  on  the 
neck  of  all  thefe  this  great  calamity  fupervened,  in  which  they  loft 
their  fleet,  and  (what  was  more  of  confequence)  Euboea,  which  had 

better  fupplied  their  neceflities  than  Attica  itfelf,  —  had  they  not 

ample 
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ample  reafon  now  to  fall  into  utter  dejedtion  ?  But  what  alarmed 
them  moft  was  the  proximity  of  ruin,  in  cafe  the  enemy,  flufhed 
with  their  late  fuccefs,  fhould  hand  immediately  into  the  Pirteus,  now 
utterly  deditute  of  (hips.  Not  a  moment  palled,  but  they  imagined 
they  were  only  not  in  the  very  harbour :  Which  in  truth,  had  they 
been  a  little  more  daring,  they  might  eafily  have  been.  Nay,  had 
they  made  this  Hep  and  blocked  up  the  city,  they  mull  infallibly 
have  increafed  the  feditions  within  it,  mull:  have  neceflitated  the  fleet 
to  come  over  from  Ionia,  though  averfe  to  the  oligarchy,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  their  own  relations,  and  the  total  dedrudtion  of 
their  country.  And  in  the  mean  time,  Hellefpont,  Ionia,  the  ifles 
even  up  to  Euboea,  in  a  word  the  whole  empire  of  Athens  mull  have 
been  their  own.  Yet  not  in  this  indance  only  but  many  others,  the 
Lacedaemonians  (hewed  themfelves  mod:  commodious  enemies  for 
the  Athenians  to  encounter.  For  as  nothing  differed  more  than  their 
refpedlive  tempers ;  the  one  being  adtive,  the  other  flow  ;  entcrprifing 
thefe,  but  timorous  thofe  efpecially  in  naval  competitions  j  they  gave 
them  many  advantages.  The  truth  of  this  the  Syracufans  mofl; 
plainly  (hewed,  who  very  nearly  refembled  the  Athenians  in  dif- 
pofltion,  and  fo  warred  againd  them  with  the  highefl  fpirit  and 
fuccefs. 

Terrified  however  at  thefe  tidings,  the  Athenians  made  a  fliift  to  j,wt[,er  re.ve, 
man  out  twenty  veflels,  and  convened  an  aflembly  of  the  people,  on  lution  i°‘ 

•  *  njcrnment 

the  fird  report  of  their  lofs,  in  the  place  which  is  called  the  Pnyx, 
and  where  generally  that  aflembly  was  held.  In  this  they  put  an 
end  to  the  adminiflration  of  the  four-hundred,  and  decreed  “  the 
<e  fupreme  power  to  be  veded  in  the fve-thoufand ,  which  number  to 
“  confift  of  all  fuch  citizens  as  were  enrolled  for  the  heavy  armour ; 

“  and  that  no  one  fhould  receive  a  falary  for  any  public  magidracy  ; 

“  whoever  offended  in  this  point  they  declared  a  traitor.”  Other 
frequent  aflemblies  were  afterwards  held,  in  which  they  appointed 

P  p  p  2  No/no- 
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No  met  be  fit  \  and  filled  up  the  other  ports  in  the  government.  And 

now  at  leaft,  though  for  the  firft  time  in  my  opinion,  the  Athenians 
feem  to  have  modelled  their  government  aright.  A  moderation  finely 
tempered  between  the  few  and  the  many  was  now  inforced.  And 
from  the  low  fituation  into  which  their  affairs  were  now  plunged, 
this  enabled  Athens  to  re-eredt  her  head. 

They  decreed  farther  the  recalment  of  Alcibiades  and  his  ad¬ 
herents  ;  and,  difpatching  a  deputation  to  him  and  the  army  at 
Samos,  exhorted  them  to  exert  their  utmoft  efforts  for  the  public 
fervice. 

In  the  firft  moments  of  this  new  revolution,  Pifander  and  Alexi- 
clcs  with  their  partifans,  and  in  general  all  the  great  fticklers  for  the 
oligarchy ,  withdraw  privately  to  Decelea.  But  Ariftarchus,  who 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  State  took  a  different  route  from  all 
the  reft  ;  and,  carrying  off  a  party  of  archers,  though  rank  Barbari¬ 
ans,  went  off  towards  Oenoe  :  Oenoe  was  a  fortrefs  of  the  Athenians 
on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia.  But  the  Corinthians,  on  a  provocation 
peculiar  to  thenffelves,  having  procured  the  concurrence  of  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  held  it  now  blocked  up,  becaufe  a  party  of  their  countrymen 
drawing  off  from  Decelea  had  been  put  to  the  fword  by  a  Tally  of 
the  garrifon  from  Oenoe.  Ariftarchus  therefore,  having  in  a  confe¬ 
rence  fettled  matters  with  the  befiegers,  deceives  the  garrifon  in  Oenoe 
by  affuring  them,  that  “  as  their  countrymen  in  Athens  had  made  up 
“  all  their  quarrels  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  alfo  were  bound 
“  to  deliver  up  this  place  to  the  Boeotians  j  and,  that  this  was  an 

i  The  general  courfe  of  appointing  No-  but,  to  infpeft  fuch  as  were  already  made, 
mot  bet  a  was  by  lot.  Their  number  in  the  to  re-confider  fuch  as  were  thought  to  be 
whole  was  a  thoufand  and  one.  Their  or  were  complained  of  as  grievous,  and  re- 
bufinefs  was  not  as  the  name  feems  to  im-  gularly  report  fuch  as  ought  to  be  continued 
ply,  to  make  new  laws,  fince  that  belonged  or  ought  to  be  repealed, 
to  the  fupremc  power  lodged  in  the  people ; 

"  exprefs 
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“  exprefs  provifion  in  the  treaty.”  Giving  credit  therefore  to  him 
as  in  public  command,  and  ignorant  of  all  the  late  tranladrions  be- 
caufe  clofely  blocked  up,  they  agree  with  the  enemy  and  evacuate 
the  fortrefs.  In  this  manner  the  Boeotians  regained  pofleffion  of 
abandoned  Oenoe.  And  thus  the  oligarchy  and  fedition  were  lup- 
prefled  at  Athens. 

But  about  the  fame  fnace  of  time  in  the  current  fumrner,  in  retrard  Miletus. 

1  J  O 

to  the  Fcloponnefians  at  Miletus:  —  When  none  of  thofe,  who  were 
fubflituted  by  Tiflaphernes  during  his  abfence  at  Afpendus,  made  re¬ 
gular  payments,  and  nothing  could  be  feen  either  of  TiiTaphernes  or 
the  Phoenician  fleet;  —  and  Philippus  who  accompanied  him  lent 
advice  to  Mindarus  the  admiral  in  chief;  and  Hippocrates  further,  a 
citizen  of  Sparta,  who  was  then  at  Phafelis,  advifed  him  alio,  that 
“  this  fleet  would  never  join  him,  and  in  all  refpefls  they  were 
“  fhamefully  abufed  by  Tiflaphernes —  As  Pharnabazus  had  made 
them  an  invitation,  and  declared  himfelf  ready,  if  aided  by  the  con¬ 
federate  fleet,  to  engage  as  flrongly  as  Tiflaphernes  for  the  revolt  of 
what  cities  yet  remained  in  fubjeCtion  to  the  Athenians  :  —  Mindarus, 
hoping  to  find  more  punctuality  in  the  latter,  with  notable  conduCt 
and  by  a  fudden  fignal  to  the  fleet  that  his  motions  might  not  be  dif- 

covered  at  Samos,  weighs  from  Miletus  with  feventy-three  fail,  and  Th  grand  fif;t 
bent  his  courie  to  the  Hellefpont.  But  earlier  this  fumrner,  fix  teen  Miletus. 

fhips  had  fleered  their  courfe  thither,  and  ravaged  part  of  the  Cher- 

fonefus.  Mindarus  met  with  tempeftuous  weather  in  his  paflage, 

which  forced  him  to  put  into  Icarus ;  and,  after  flaying  there  five  or 

fix  days  for  want  of  weather  to  keep  the  lea,  he  arrives  at  Chios. 

Thrafyllus,  fo  foon  as  informed  of  the  departure  from  Miletus,  A„dtU  Athe_ 

flood  after  him  with  five  and  fifty  fail,  making  the  belt  of  his  way  iui“ 

left  the  other  fliould  enter  the  Hellefpont  before  lie  reached  him. 

But  gaining  intelligence  that  he  was  put  into  Chios,  and  concluding 

he  defigned  to  remain  there,  he  fixed  his  fcouts  at  Lefbos  and  the 

oppofite  continent;  that,  if  the  Peloponnefian  fleet  put  out,  their 

motions 
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motions  might  be  defcried.  He  himfelf,  repairing  to  Methymne, 
ordered  quantities  of  meal  and  other  neceflaries  to  be  prepared,  that  in 
cafe  he  fhould  be  forced  to  flay  in  thefe  parts,  he  might  make  fre¬ 
quent  cruizes  from  Lefbos  againfl  Chios. 

But,  as  Ereflus  in  Lefbos  had  revolted,  his  defign  was  further  to 
attempt  its  reduction,  in  cafe  it  were  feafible.  For  fome  of  the  Me- 
thymnean  exiles,  and  thofe  not  the  moft  inconfiderable  of  the  number, 
having  brought  over  from  Cyme  about  fifty  heavy-armed  who  were 
moft  firmly  attached  to  their  caufe,  and  hired  others  from  the  con¬ 
tinent,  which  increafed  their  number  to  about  three  hundred, 
Anaxarchus  the  Theban  in  refpedl  of  confanguinity  being  chofe  their 
leader - aflaulted  firft  Methymne  :  And  being  repulfed  in  the  at¬ 

tempt  by  the  Athenian  garrifon  which  came  up  from  Mitylene,  and 
then  driven  quite  off  by  a  battle  fought  in  the  field,  they  retired  acrofs 
the  mountain,  and  make  Ereflus  revolt.  Thrafyllus  therefore,  fleer¬ 
ing  with  his  fleet  againfl  Ereflus,  proje&ed  an  aflault.  But  Thrafy- 


information  received  of  the  re-paflage  of  the  exiles:  Yet  coming  too 
late  before  Ereflus  to  prevent  a  revolt,  he  lay  at  anchor  before  it. 
Two  other  fhips  alfo  bound  homewards  from  the  Hellefpont  came 
in,  and  the  Methymnean.  All  the  fhips  in  the  fleet  amounted  now 
to  fixty-feven,  from  which  they  draughted  an  army  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  land,  as  fully  bent  if  poflible  to  take  Ere|Tus  by  a  bold  af- 
fault,  with  engines  and  all  the  arts  of  attack. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mindarus  and  the  Pcloponnefian  fleet  at  Chios, 
after  two  whole  days  employment  in  taking  in  provifions,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  from  the  Chians  every  man  on  board  three  Chian  2  tejferacojis , 
on  the  third  day  with  urgent  difpatch  lanoh  out  from  Chios  into  the 


2  This,  according  to  Spanheim,  was  a  was,  it  is  moft  probable,  a  coin  peculiar  to 
month’s  pay,  fince  he  explains  it  by  forty-  the  Chians  ;  but,  of  what  value  is  not 
three  Chian  drachmas ;  But  the  words  will  known  ;  nor  is  it  of  any  great  im- 
not  bear  fuch  a  conftruttion.  A  itjftracoji  portance. 
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wide  fea,  that  they  might  not  be  deferied  by  the  fleet  before  Ereffus, 
and  leaving  Leibos  on  the  left  flood  over  to  the  continent.  There, 
putting  into  the  harbour  of  Crateraei  on  the  coaft  of  Phocea  and 
taking  their  noon  repafle,  they  proceeded  along  the  coaft  of  Cyme 
and  fupped  at  Arginufae  of  the  continent,  over-againft  Mityiene. 
From  thence,  at  dead  of  night,  they  went  forwards  along  the  fthore ; 
and,  being  arrived  at  Harmatus  which  lies  facing  Methymne  and 
having  eat  their  dinner  there,  they  pafied  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  by 
Ledus,  and  Larifla,  and  Amaxitus,  and  other  adjacent  places,  and 
reach  Rhaetium  of  the  Hellefpont  before  midnight.  Not  but  that 
fome  fhips  of  the  fleet  got  up  no  further  than  to  Sigteum,  and  fome 
other  adjacent  places  on  that  coaft. 

The  Athenians,  who  were  lying  with  eighteen  fail  at  Seftus,  when 
the  lights  were  waved  by  their  own  friends  for  flgnals  and  they  beheld 
numerous  fires  kindled  on  a  fudden  on  the  hoftile  coaft,  were  well  af- 
fured  that  the  Peloponnefians  are  approaching.  The  fame  night 
therefore,  under  favour  of  the  dark  and  with  the  utmoft;  expedition, 
they  crept  along  under  the  Cherfonefus,  and  reached  Eleus;  defirous 
to  put  out  to  fea  and  avoid  the  enemy :  And,  for  the  fixteen  flfips  at 
Abydus,  they  ftole  away  unperceived  of  the  Abydians,  though  no¬ 
tice  had  been  fent  them  from  their  friends  juft  arrived  to  keep  a  good 
look-out,  and  not  fuffer  them  to  fteal  off.  Yet  morning  no  fooner 
appeared,  than  finding  themfelves  in  fight  of  the  fleet  under  Minda- 
rus  and  that  they  were  adually  chaced,  they  could  not  all  get  off. 
The  greater  part  indeed  fled  fafe  to  the  continent  and  Lemnos ;  but 
four,  that  got  laft  under  fail,  are  overtaken  by  the  enemy  near  Eleus. 
One  alfo  that  run  afhore  at  the  temple  of  Protefilaus,  they  feize  with 
all  her  hands  ■>  and  two  more,  the  crews  of  which  efcaped.  One 
further,  but  abandoned,  they  burn  at  Imbrus. 

This  done,  the  (hips  from  Abydus  having  joined  them,  and  the 
whole  fleet  being  now  increafed  to  fourfcorc  and  fix  fail,  they  fpent  the 
reft  of  the  day  in  invefting  Eleus  >  but,  as  it  would  not  furrender, 
they  drew  oft  to  Abydus.  The 
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Tbe  Athenians 

purjuc , 


Battle  at  Cy- 
nos-fema. 


The  Athenians,  who  had  been  deceived  by  their  {bouts  and  never 
imagined  that  fo  large  a  number  of  hoftilefhips  could  pafs  along  unde- 
fcried,  were  very  coolly  carrying  on  their  liege ;  but  yet,  were  no  fooner 
informed  of  the  enemy’s  motions,  than  inftantly  quitting  Erefliisthey 
advanced  with  the  utmoft  expedition  to  fecure  the  Hellefpont.  They 
alfo  pick  up  two  {hips  of  the  Peloponnefians,  which  running  out  too 
boldly  to  fea  in  the  late  purfuit  fell  in  amongft  them.  And,  coming 
up  only  one  day  after  them,  they  anchor  at  Eleus,  and  re-afiemble 
from  Imbrus  the  {hips  which  had  fled  thither.  Five  whole  days  they 

fpend  here  in  getting  every  thing  in  readinefs  for  a  general  engagement. 
And  after  this  refpite  they  came  to  an  adtion  in  the  following  manner. 

The  Athenians,  ranged  in  line  of  battle  a-head,  Hood  along  ihore 
towards  Seftus.  The  Peloponnefians,  aware  of  their  defign,  Hood  out 
to  fea  from  Abydus  to  be  ready  to  receive  them.  And,  as  both  fides 
were  determined  to  engage,  they  unfolded  their  lines  to  a  greater 
length ;  the  Athenians,  along  the  Cherfonefus,  reaching  from  Idacus 
to  Arrhianse,  in  all  fixty-eight  fail  ;  and  the  Peloponnefians,  over- 
asainft  them,  from  Abydus  to  Dardanus,  being  eighty-fix.  The  line 
of  the  Peloponnefians  was  thus  formed  :  The  Syracufans  had  the 
right  ;  and  on  the  left  was  ranged  Mindarus  and  the  (hips  moft  re¬ 
markable  for  being  good  failors.  Amongft  the  Athenians,  Thrafyllus 
had  the  left,  and  Thrafybulus  the  right :  The  reft  of  the  commanders 
were  regularly  polled  according  to  their  rank.  The  Peloponnefians, 
{hewing  moft  eagernefs  to  begin  the  engagement,  endeavoured  with 
their  left  to  over-reach  the  right  of  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  exclude 
them  if  poflible  from  ftretching  out  into  the  main  fea,  and  by  keeping 
them  cramped  up  to  force  their  centre  againft  the  ihore,  which  was 
not  far  diftant.  The  Athenians,  aware  of  the  enemy’s  defign  to  {hut 

them  up,  plying  up  a-head  forced  themfelves  an  opening,  and  in  velo¬ 
city  beat  them  all  to  nothing. 

By  thcfe  motions,  the  left  of  their  line  became  extended  beyond 
the  cape  called  Cynos-fema.  The  confcquence  of  which  was  expofing 

their 


their  centre,  compofed  only  of  the  weakefl  fhips  and  thofe  ranged  at 
too  great  a  diflance  from  one  another  j  efpecially,  as  in  number  of  vef- 
fels  they  were  quite  inferior,  and  as  the  coafl  round  the  Cynos-fema  was 
fharp  and  in  an  acute  angle  runs  out  into  the  water,  fo  that  part  of  the 
line  on  one  fade  was  out  of  light  of  the  other.  The  Peloponnefians 
therefore  charging  the  centre  drove  at  once  the  fhips  of  the  Athenians 
upon  the  beach  ;  and,  being  fo  far  manifeflly  victors,  leaped  boldly  on 
fliore  to  purfue  them.  But  neither  thofe  under  Thrafybulus  could  af- 
H ft  the  centre  from  the  right,  becaufe  of  the  multitude  of  fhips  that 
Hood  in  to  awe  them ;  nor  could  thofe  under  Thrafyllus  do  it  from 
the  left,  becaufe  the  interpofition  of  cape  Cynos-fema  hid  from  him 
the  view  of  what  had  palled  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  Syracufans  and 
others,  who  equal  in  flrength  lay  hard  upon  him,  prevented  his  moving. 
At  length  the  Peloponnefians,  prefuming  the  victory  their  own,  broke 
their  order  to  give  different  chace  to  fingle  fhips,  and  in  too  heedlefs  a 
manner  threw  confufion  upon  a  part  of  their  own  line.  And  now 
thofe  under  Thrafybulus,  finding  the  fquadron  oppoled  to  them  began 
to  flacken,  flopped  all  farther  extenfion  of  their  line  a-head  ;  and, 
tacking  upon  them,  refolutely  engaged,  and  put  them  to  flight. 
Charging  next  the  difperfed  fhips  of  the  Peloponnefians,  which  com¬ 
pofed  the  fquadron  that  prdumed  itfelf  vi&orious,  they  made 
havoc  ;  and,  by  flriking  them  with  a  panic,  routed  the  greater  part 
without  refifiance.  Now  alfo,  the  Syracufans  were  beginning  to  give 


way  before  the  fquadron  under  Thrafyllus,  and  feeing  others  in  open 

flight  were  more  eafily  tempted  to  follow  their  example.  The  defeat  7,7 At; 

now  being  manifeflly  given,  and  the  Peloponnefians  flying  away  for  ' vu'ion ■ 

flicker  fir (l  towards  the  river  Pydius  and  afterwards  to  Alwdus,  the 

~  *  * 


j  '  r  .'Uiicn  an* 
dun.  1  r. 


Athenians  made  prize  of  only  an  inconfidcrable  number  of  lhippinir; 
for  the  Hellefpont  being  narrow  a  Horded  fliort  retreats  to  the  enemy. 


However  they  gained  a  vidory  by  fea,  mol  opportune  indeed  in  their 
prefent  iituation.  For  hitherto,  afraid  of  the  naval  flrength  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefians  becaufe  of  the  rebuffs  they  had  lately  received  from  it,  anti  the 

V  o  l.  II.  Q.  q  q  calamitous 
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calamitous  event  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  from  this  moment  they 
flopped  all  fruitlefs  felf-aceufations,  or  groundlefs  exaggerations  of  the 
enemy’s  ability  by  fea.  Some  fhips  of  the  enemy  in  fadt  they  take  ;  for 
inflance,  eight  Chian,  five  Corinthian,  two  Ambraciot,  two  Boeotian  ; 
but,  of  Leucadian  and  Lacedaemonian  and  Syracufan  and  Pellenean,  a 
fingle  one  of  each :  But  then  they  buffered  the  lofs  of  fifteen  fhips 
of  their  own. 

After  eredting  a  trophy  upon  the  cape  of  Cynos-fema,  and  picking 
up  the  fhatters  of  the  fight,  and  giving  up  under  truce  their  dead  to 
the  enemy,  they  difpatched  a  trireme  to  Athens  to  notify  the  vidtory. 
On  the  arrival  of  this  veffel,  thofe  at  home,  after  hearing  the  news  of 
this  unhoped-for  fuGcefs,  greatly  refumed  their  fpirits,  which  had  been 
dejedted  by  the  recent  misfortunes  at  Eubcea  and  the  fad  effedts  of 
their  fedition,  and  hoped  the  State  might  again  refume  its  power,  if 
they  chearfully  exerted  their  efforts  in  its  behalf. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle,  the  Athenians,  having  diligently 
refitted  their  fleet  at  Seflus,  failed  againft  Cyzicus  which  had  revolted. 
And,  deferying  eight  fhips  from  Byzantium  riding  at  anchor  under 
Harpagium  and  Priapus,  they  crowded  fail  towards  them  ;  and,  having 
in  battle  upon  the  fhore  defeated  their  crews,  made  prizes  of  them  all. 
Repairing  thence  againft  Cyzicus  which  was  quite  unfortified,  they  re¬ 
duced  it  once  more,  and  exacted  large  contributions  from  it. 

But  during  this  interval,  the  Peloponnefians  made  a  trip  from  Aby- 
dus  to  Eleus,  and  brought  off  as  many  of  their  own  fhips  which  had 
been  taken  as  were  able  to  fail ;  the  refidue  the  Eleufians  burnt.  They 

alfo  difpatched  Hippocrates  and  Epicles  to  Eubcea,  to  fetch  up  their 
fleet  from  thence. 

About  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  Alcibiades  alfo  at  the  head  of  his 
fquadron  of  thirteen  fail  returned  from  Caunus  and  Phafelis  into  the 
harbour  of  Samos  ;  reporting,  that  “  by  his  management  he  had  di- 
“  verted  the  junction  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  with  the  Peloponnefians, 
**  and  made  Tiflaphcrncs  a  fa  fie  r  friend  than  ever  to  the  Athenians.” 

After 
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After  enlarging  his  fquadron  by  the  addition  of  nine  more  juft  manned, 
he  levied  large  contributions  upon  the  Halicarnaflfeans,  and  fortified 
Cos.  After  thefe  exploits  and  putting  the  government  of  Cos  into  pro¬ 
per  hands,  he  returned  again,  about  autumn,  to  Samos  3. 

From  Afpendus  alfo,  Tiflaphernes  rode  back  pofl-hafte  into  Ionia,  Tiffapherne*. 
fo  loon  as  advifed  of  the  departure  of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet  from 
Miletus  for  the  Hellefpont. 

But  as  the  Peloponnefians  were  now  in  the  Hellefpont,  the  Antan- 
drians  (who  are  of  iEolic  defeent)  having  procured  from  Abydus  a 

party  of  heavy-armed  who  marched  acrofs  mount  Ida,  received  them' 
into  their  city,  provoked  to  this  ftep  by  the  injurious  condud  of  Arfa- 
ces,  a  Perfian,  lieutenant  to  Tiflaphernes.  This  man,  pretending  he 
had  enemies  to  cope  with  whom  yet  he  never  named,  prevailed  with 
the  Delians  fettled  in  Adramittium,  becaufe  they  had  been  obliged  by 


3  As  the  Englifh  reader  is  here  to  take  his 
leave  of  Alcibiades,  he  may  have  the  curiofity 

to  know  what  became  of  him  after  —  Every 
thing  fucceeded  fo  well  under  him  and  his 
a&ive  collegues,  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
having  received  feveral  defeats  both  by  land 
and  fea  and  loft  two  hundred  (hips,  were 

again  neceffitated  to  fue  for  peace.  After 
fuch  great  fervices,  Alcibiades  returned  tri¬ 
umphant  to  Athens.  The  whole  city  flocked 
down  to  the  Piraeus  to  meet  him.  AU  ftrovc 
to  get  a  fight  of  Alcibiades  ;  they  careffed 
him,  crowned  him,  curfed  the  authors cf  his 
exile,  and  hurried  him  away  to  an  aflenibly 
of  the  people.  There  he  harangued  them 
for  a  time,  then  flopped  and  fhed  tears  in 
abundance,  then  harangued  them  again.  In 
thort,  they  undid  all  they  had  ever  done 
againft  him  ;  and  Alcibiades  for  a  time  was 
all  in  all  at  Athens.  Yet,  in  fubfequent 
commands  he  happened  not  to  be  hiccefsful, 
a  crime  which  his  countrymen  very  feldom 
forpavc.  lie  became  a  fecond  time  an  exile 


from  Athens,  His  great  abilities  made  him 
a  continual  terror  both  to  foreign  and  dome- 
flic  enemies.  Yet  now  he  perfevered  to  ferve 
his  country,  by  caballing  in  their  favour,  and 
advifing  them  on  critical  occafions.  Yet  all 
in  vain,  Lyfander  was  foon  matter  of  the  Pi- 
rxus3  and  of  Athens.  Alcibiades  retired  into 
Phrygia,  and  was  handfomly  fupported  by 
the  bounty  of  his  friend  Pharnaba^us ;  who 
however  was  wrought  upon  at  laft,  by  the 
joint- folicitations  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
plea  of  its  neceflity  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  king, 
to  undertake  his  deftru&ion.  The  agents  of 
Pharpabazus  durft  not  attempt  him  in  an 
open  manner,  but  fet  fue  to  his  houfe  by 
night.  By  throwing  in  cloaths  to  damp  the 
flames,  he  got  out  fafe.  The  Barbarians  foon 
fpied  him,  {hot  him  to  death  with  arrow! 
and  darts,  then  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried 
it  to  Pharnabazus.  I  (hall  only  add,  that  lie 
was  but  forty  years  old,  when  lie  was  thus 
deftroyed. 
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the  Athenians  to  quit  Delos,  in  the  affair  of  the  expiation,  to  attend 

him  in  this  fecret  expedition  with  the  flower  of  their  ftrength ;  and, 
leading  them  forwards  with  all  the  fhew  of  friendfhip  and  alliance, 

watched  the  opportunity  when  they  were  bufy  at  their  meal,  fur- 

rounded  them  with  a  body  of  his  own  foldiers,  and  fhot  them  to  death 

with  darts.  Fearing  him  therefore  becaufe  of  this  inftance  of  a  cruel 

% 

temper,  left  fome  luch  ait  of  violence  he  might  execute  alfo  upon 
them,  as  in  other  refpeits  he  had  impofed  fome  burdens  upon  them 
which  they  could  not  bear,  the  Antandrians  ejeit  his  garrifon  out  of 
their  citadel.  But  Tiflaphernes,  perceiving  how  deeply  the  Pelopon- 
nefians  were  concerned  in  this  affair,  and  efteeming  himfelf  fadly  in¬ 
jured  alfo  at  Miletus  and  Cnidus  (fince  in  thofe  places  too  his  garrifons 
had  been  ejeited  ;)  and  fearing  they  would  proceed  to  other  commif- 
fions  of  the  fame  nature  ;  chagrined  moreover,  that  perhaps  Phar- 
nabazus  in  lefs  time  and  with  lefs  expence  having  obtained  their  con¬ 
currence  fhould  make  a  greater  progrefs  againft  the  Athenians ;  —  he 
determined  in  perfon  to  repair  to  Hellefpont,  in  order  to  expoftulate 
with  them  about  their  late  proceedings  at  Antander,  and  to  wipe  off 
as  handfomly  as  he  could  the  afperfions  thrown  upon  his  own  conduit 
in  regard  to  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  other  points.  Arriving 
therefore  firfl:  at  Ephefus,  he  offered  facrifice  to  Diana,  *  *  *  '*  4 
When  the  winter  following  this  fummer  fhall  be  ended,  the 

twenty-firfl  year  of  the  war  will  be  alfo  compleated. 

•  « 

4  Here  breaks  off  abruptly  the  Hiftory  The  adjuflment  of  time  annexed  feems 
•f  the  Peloponnefian  war  by  Thucydides,  plainly  of  another  hand. 
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A. 

ABronychus ,  I.  70. 

Acanthus,  If.  13 1. 

Acamanians,  excellent  {lingers,  I. 
193.  conquer  the,  Ambraiiots,  302. 
make  peace  with  them,  307.  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Athenians,  181. 
Acharnians,  I.  14 I,  143* 

Admetus,  king  of  the  McloJJians,  I.  106. 
JEantidas ,  tyrant  of  Lampfacus ,  II.  239. 
JEginetee,  formerly  of  great  power  at  lea,  I. 
14.  ftir  up  the  war  againit  the  Athenians , 
50.  conquered  by  the  Athenians  at  fea. 
80.  how,  and  why  expelled  Adgina  by  the 
Athenians ,  146,  are  fettled  by  the  Lacedtcmo- 
vians  at  Tbyrea,  ibid,  how  uftd  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  >  when  they  reduced  Thyrea ,  II.  47. 
JE^ptians ,  which  of  them  moll  warlike,  i.  S3. 

ufcneas,  II. 

AEnefias ,  I.  i-3* 

JEnians ,  11  •  3  5^* 

jEolians ,  tributary  to  II.  358. 

JEfimidcs,  i.  3$- 
jEfon,  II.  14S>* 

JEt hearts ,  I  -  77“ 

jEtolians,  I.  7.  invaded  by  the  Athenians,  292. 
defeat  them,  294. 

Agamemnon,  I.  9. 

atharchidas ,  I.  '94* 

Agatharchus ,  II.  32^» 

Agefander ,  I.  1  1  '  • 

Agefippuhs,  11.  lb  5- 

A/4  king  ol  .V/^' ■/",  I-  287*  4-  be  com  • 

mauds  ngaintl  the  Anises,  i6f>.  leathern 
go  without  a  battle,  iOH.  is  acculed  for  it 
at  Sptita,  170.  marches  a  fecond  time 
againll  them,  171.  gains  the  vie  lory  at 
flVi.w//’/.  1  7  H.  fortilu* s  Dt  1 1  h  a  in  Attica , 

2 1  makes  an  unluccefsfui  attempt  on 

At  bin .|.J9 


Agnon,  I.  206.  the  fon  of  Kicias,  collcgue  to 
Pt  rides,  90.  befiegeth  Pctidera,  iGS.  the 
founder 
Agree  an  s, 

Ag  rianians ,  1 .  207. 

Agrigenlines ,  neutral  in  the  SVc/V/V?//  war,  IT. 
360. 

Alcevus,  arch  on  at  Athens,  II.  135. 

Alcamenes,  1 1 ,  397,  401. 

Alcibiades,  fon  of  Clinias,  II.  13 1.  his  expe¬ 
dition  into  Peloponmjus ,  162.  and  to  Argos, 
187.  named  for  one  of  the  commanders  in 
Sicily,  212.  his  fpeech  on  that  occafion, 
219.  is  accufed  about  the  Mrcuries  and  for 
profaning  the  myfteries,  230,  233.  infills 
on  a  trial,  231.  fets  out  for  Sicily,  ibid, 
his  opinion  at  a  council  of  war,  '250.  is 
recalled  to  take  his  trial,  253.  Hies,  and  is 
outlawed*  262.  takes  refuge  at  Sparta,  286. 
his  fpeech  a t  Sparta,  287.  advifeth  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  about  profecuting  the  war,  398, 
403.  fent  to  Chios  with  Chalcideus,  403.  his 
tranfadlions  at  Miletus,  406.  goes  to  TiJJ'a- 
ph ernes,  and  becomes  a  favourite,  428.  con¬ 
trives  his  own  recalment  to  Athens ,  430.  his 
quarrel  with  Pbryni chits .4  32.  is  recalled,  4  38, 
476.  his  management  at  Samos,  439,  4O3. 
goes  to  Afpindus ,  463. 

Alcidas,  the  Liice.ta tnonian  admiral,  fent  to 
Ltjbos ,  I.  229  236.  he  flies,  239  returns 
to  Ptloponncfus ,  274.  fails  to  C'»\yrn,  278. 
one  of  the  three  leaders  ol  the  colony  to 
K  rat  ha,  290. 

Ah  inadas ,  J  I.  I  3  I ,  I  34. 

y/hiphron ,  11.  1 08. 

A-cnuron ,  I,  2  I  3. 

Ah  m.ronider ,  II.  239. 

A  lex  an  bus ,  II.  322. 

Alex  ides ,  put  under  arreft,  II.  470.  flics  to 
Dcii It  a ,  4  J(j. 

Alt  xt H  id, is  * 


of  Amphipolis,  II.  83,  124. 

1.  307. 
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jfkxippidaS)  II.  439. 

AlmopianSy  I.  209. 

Ambraciotsy  aid  the  Corinthians  againft  the  Cor • 
cyrcans ,  I.  22,  23.  make  war  on  the  Am- 
philochiansy  1 80.  and  the  Acarnaniansy  19 1. 
make  another  expedition  againft  both,  300. 
take  Qlpe,  ibid,  are  defeated,  301.  make 
peace,  307.  fend  aid  to  the  Syracufans , 
II.  360. 

AtneiniaSy  II.  1 07. 

AmemiadeSy  I.  179. 

Aminocles ,  I.  13. 

Amorgcsy  revolts  from  the  king  of  Perfia ,  II. 
398.  is  taken  prifoner  by  the  P eloponnejians , 
and  delivered  to  Tiffapbcrnes,  415. 

Amfelidas ,  II.  132. 

Amphiasy  II.  96. 

AmphilochianSy  I.  180,  407. 

Amphijfen fians ,  I.  296. 

AmyntaSy  I.  206. 

Amyrteus,  I.  83. 

stnaxarcbusy  II.  478. 

AnaxilaSy  II.  209. 

Andocidesy  I.  42. 

An  dr  ocles,  II.  444. 

Androtnencsy  II.  j  50. 

Androfthenes ,  II.  160. 

Andrians ,  II.  358. 

Anthippus ,  II.  1.3 1,  134. 

AnticlcSy  I.  90. 

Antimcnidasy  II.  1 50. 

Antiochusy  king  of  the  OreJUans.  I,  192, 

Antiphemus,  11.  208. 

Antiphoy  II.  447,  467. 

Antijihenesy  II,  423,  442. 

Afititaniansy  I.  191. 

Apodotiy  I.  292. 

Arcadians ,  furnilhed  with  Ihips  by  Agamtmnon 
in  the  Trojan  expedition,  I.  10.  mercena¬ 
ries,  II.  359. 

Archcdicfy  II.  259. 

ArchelauSy  I.  210. 

Archejiratus ,  1 .  43. 

Arcbetimus,  I.  24. 

Archias  of  Camnrina ,  If.  22. 

Archias  the  Corinthian ,  founder  .of  Syracu/e , 
II.  207. 

Art hidf.musy  king  of  Sparta ,  his  fpeech  about 
the  war.  I.  62.  commands  in  the  invafion 
of  Attica ,  131.  his  fpccch,  ibid,  commands 
in  another  invafion*  160.  and  againft  Tla- 

d*ruy  183. 


Archonidesy  II.  308. 

ArgilianSy  a  colony  of  AndrianSy  II.  84. 
Argivesy  have  thirty  years  truces  with  the 
Lacedemonians ,  II.  125.  are  irritated  by  the 
Corinthians  againft  the  Lacedemonians ,  137. 
aim  at  being  a  leading  ftate,  138.  make  war 
upon  the  Epidauriansy  163.  are  furrounded 
by  the  Lacedemonians ,  but  let  go,  168.  are 
defeated  at  Mantinea,  and  make  peace,. 
178,  181. 

AriantbideSy  II.  73. 

AriJiagoraSy  II.  83. 

ArijiarchuSy  II.  467,  470,  476. 

Arifleusy  fon  of  Pe/licas,  I.  24. 

Arijleusy  fon  of  Adimantus%  46,  49 »  *  79* 
180. 

ArijieuSy  the  Lacedemonian ,  II.  1 07. 

AriJUdeSy  fon  of  Lyjimachus,  I.  70. 

Ariftidesy  fon  of  ArchippuSy  II,  42,  6l. 
Arijloclesy  II.  1 27,  177. 

ArijlocczteSy  II,  1 3  i . 

Arijlocratesy  II.  134,  466,  470. 

Arijiogiton,  I.  17.  II.  254. 

Arijioy  II.  340. 

Arijionousy  of  LariJJdy  I.  144.  the  founder  of 
Agrigentunty  II.  208. 

Arifiophony  II.  464. 

Arijlotle  fon  of  Timocrates,  I.  3 00. 

ArribeuSy  king  of  the  LynceJiianSy  IT.  65. 
warred  againft  by  Brajldas  and  Perdiccas 0 

67, 99. 

Artabaxujy  I.  I OO. 

Artaph ernes ,  II.  42. 

Artasy  II.  335. 

Artaxerxes  LongimanuSy  I.  79.  begins  to 

reign,  108.  dies,  II.  43. 

Afopiusy  fon  of  Phormioy  his  exploits  and 
death,  I.  221. 

AJiytnachusy  I.  259. 

Ajiyochusy  the  Lacedemonian  admiral,  II.  408, 

418.  goes  to  Chiosy  409.  in  great  danger, 

419.  refufeth  to  fuccour  the  Chiansy  419, 
422.  betrays  Phrynichus ,  433.  is  mutinied 
againft  by  his  own  feanicn,  and  returns  to 
Sparta ,  460. 

Athenians,  gare  fhelter  at  hr  ft  to  all  who  would 
fettle  amongft  them,  I.  4.  had  war  with  the 
Algmct*y  50.  how  they  became  a  naval 
power,  16.  abandoned  Athens  and  fought 
at  Salami* ,  57.  rebuilt  their  walls,  69. 
made  war  againft  the  king  of  Pn fi.i  under 
Pavfuniasy  73.  Gain  a  vnllory  at  Eurymr - 

don 9 
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don,  76.  reduce  the  ifle  of  Thafos,  77.  re¬ 
ceive  the  Helots  and  fettle  them  at  Naupac- 
*  us,  79.  their  war  in  Egypt*  ibid.  —  83. — 
with  the  Corinthians  and  Epidaurians ,  ibid, 
and  jEginetat,  80.  with  the  Lacedemonians, 
81.  Baotians ,  82.  Sicyonians ,  83,  85.  Cy¬ 
prians,  85.  recover  Cbaronea,  86.  defeated 
at  Corcnea ,  ibid,  reduce  Euboea,  87.  make 
war  upon  Samos,  87.  make  alliance  with 
the  Corcyreans,  37.  afllft  them  againfl  the 
Corinthians ,  ibid,  their  meafures  with  the 
P  at  idee  an  s ,  44.  make  war  upon  Per  dice  as, 
45.  fight  the  Potideans  and  Corinthians,  47. 
befiege  Potidaa ,  49.  deliberate  about  the 
P eloponnefian  war,  in.  prepare  for  defence, 
128.  fend  their  fleet  to  cruize  upon  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  144.  attack  Methone,  145.  invade 
Locris ,  146.  ejedl  the  dEgiv.cte  from  the  ifle 
of  jEgina,  ibid,  make  an  alliance  with 
Sitalces,  147.  take  Solium  and  Aftacus,  148. 
invade  the  Megaris ,  149.  fortify  Atalante , 
ibid,  celebrate  the  public  funeral,  150. 
are  afBifted  with  the  plague,  160.  fend 
their  fleets  to  cruize  on  Pelofonnefus,  167. 
are  angry  with  Pericles ,  1  69.  take  Potidea, 
182.  war  upon  th z  Chalci deans,  190.  fight 
the  Peloponnefians  at  fea,  194.  fend  a  fleet 
to  Lejbos,  218.  befiege  Mitylene,  220.  re¬ 
duce  it,  237.  feize  the  ifland  of  Minoa, 
258.  fend  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  285.  their  war 
in  Acarnania ,  291.  are  defeated  by  the 
sEtolians,  294.  their  proceedings  in  Sicily , 
II.  4  they  feize  and  fortify  Pylus,  5.  fight 
between  them  and  the  Lacedemonians ,  1  1. 
fight  the  Syracufans,  2 1 .  invade  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  36.  take  AnaSlorium ,  42.  conquer 
Cythcra ,  44.  take  Thyrea ,  47.  iurprife  Ni- 
fea,  ^7.  invade  Beotia,  and  are  defeated 
at  Delium,  72,  78.  lofe  Amphipolis,  86. 
make  a  truce  with  the  Lacedemonians,  93. 
take  Mende,  104.  befiege  Scicnr,  1 06.  ejett 
the  Delians,  1  1  3.  are  conquered  by  Braji- 
dns  at  Amphipolis,  122.  make  a  peace,  128. 
take  Scionr,  141.  want  to  break  the  peace, 

1  51.  make  an  alliance  with  the  Argivrs, 
j<;6.  invade  and  reduce  Melos,  1S7.  deter¬ 
mine  on  the  Sicilian  expedition,  205.  their 
preparations,  229  they  fail  for  Sicily,  231. 
land  at  Syn/ci/fe,  26^.  fight,  268.  folic  it 
the  alliance  of  Ca  marina,  27  take  Ep/po- 
l.r,  29  v  be  liege  SyrucuJ'e,  2f)6  light  with 
Cylippus,  31 2.  fend  a  reinforcement  to  Sy- 


racufe,  323.  fight  the  Corinthians  at  ErincMS, 
336.  defeated  in  the  attack  of  Epipol<e,  34 
are  raifing  the  fiege,  352.  are  flopped  by 
an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  i bid*  fight  the  bat¬ 
tle  in  the  harbour,  370.  march  away,  376. 
and  forced  to  furrtnder,  3 84,  386.  their 
conflernation  at  Athens,  393.  their  meafures, 
396.  take  Mitylene,  410.  fubdue  the  Cla- 
zvmeniam,  ibid,  befiege  the  Chians ,  411. 
defeat  the  Mil  eft  a  ns,  412.  quit  Miletus  for 
fear  of  th t  Pcloponncjians,  415.  fight  and 
are  defeated,  42^.  folicit  the  friendlhip  of 
Tiffapbcrncs,  438.  fight  with  the  Chians,  442. 
lofe  their  democracy,  443.  lofe  Euboea, 
474.  defeat  the  P  eloponnefians  in  the  battle 
of  Cynos-fetna,  480. 

Athcnasus,  II.  96. 

Atbcnagoras,  his  fpeech  at  Syracufe ,  II.  24c. 

Atreus ,  1 .  9 . 

Autwles,  II.  44,  96, 


Battus ,  II.  37. 

Boeotians,  ejected  out  of  Arne,  I.  12.  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Athenians  at  Oenophyta,  82. 
become  free,  86.  win  the  battle  of  Delium , 
II.  78.  befiege  Delium,  81.  take  Panafium, 
I  1 6.  fend  aid  to  the  Syracufans,  322. 

Boeotian- Rulers  eleven  in  number,  JI.  73,  146. 
Four  councils,  146. 

Bomienfians ,  I.  294. 

Botticeans,  I.  45,  190,  209. 

Brnfidas,  faves  Methone,  and  receive?  the  pub¬ 
lic  commendation  at  Sparta,  I,  14;.  is  of 
the  council  to  Alcidas,  278.  his  galant  be¬ 
havior  at  Pylus,  II.  11.  faves  Mcgnra,  58. 
marches  to  Thrace,  63.  his  character,  66. 
marcheth  againfl  the  Lyncejlians ,  67.  ha¬ 
rangues  the  Acanthians ,  68.  gets  pof- 

feffion  of  Amphipolis,  83.  is  repulfed  at 
Eton,  86.  marches  into  the  Ante,  88.  takes 
To  one,  89.  and  Lccythus,  92.  crowned  bv 
the  Scioneans,  97.  marches  a  fecond  timo 
againfl  the  Lynct Jiiatis,  99.  his  brave  re¬ 
treat,  101.  makes  an  unluccelsful  attempt 
on  Putidtea ,  108.  oppofeth  Chon  at  Amphi¬ 
polis,  11 7.  refolves  to  attack,  119.  ha¬ 
rangues,  ibid,  fallies  122.  conquers  and. 
dies.  123.  his  funeral,  / bid. 

B rourrs,  II.  87. 

Byzantines,  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  [.  88, 
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CtiM .is,  fon  of  Calliades,  I,  47.  killed,  49. 

Callicrates ,  1 ,  24. 

Calfienfans,  I.  294, 

Cutn;\rinei.n(,  twice  eiefled,  IT.  209.  their 
condudt  in  the  Sicilian  war,  253,  285. 

Camby/cs,  I.  13. 

Carcinus,  I.  144. 

Car  inns,  I.  6,  8. 

Carthaginians,  I.  14.  II.  237,  289. 

Cary f Hans,  I.  73.  II.  358. 

Cataneans ,  dwell  under  mount  JEtna,  I.  308. 
reduced  by  the  Athenians,  11.  252,  360. 

Cccrops,  king  of  Athens,  I.  136. 

Ceryces ,  II.  435. 

Choreas,  IJ.  454,  463. 

ChaLidtus ,  Lacidermonian  admiral,  IT.  402. 
his  exploits,  404,  406.  killed  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  411. 

Ch  aid  deans  of  Euler  a,  make  war  with  the 
Erctrians ,  I.  15.  i’ubjedt  to  th z  Athenians, 

II.  358. 

Chclciaeans  of  Thrace,  revolt  from  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  I.  45.  defeat  them,  19c.  enter  into 
league  with  the  Arghves,  II.  141. 

Cbaowans,  1 .  1 9 1 . 

Chenilles,  II.  323,  328. 

Char  minus ,  an  Athenian  commander,  II.  4*7* 
defeated  by  the  Pcloponncfans,  425.  helps 
the  oligarchical  party  at  Samos,  452. 

Chu>  evades,  fon  of  Euphilitcs >  I.  285*  killed, 
JI.  288. 

Chicnis ,  II.  131,  134. 

C/Wr,  fufpeCtcd,  il.  401.  revolt  from  the 
Athenians,  404.  their  war,  41  i. 

Cbryjls,  i.  *23.  !!•  108. 

Cilicians,  I.  83. 

Ci won,  fon  of  Miltiades,  takes  Eton,  I.  73. 
beats  the  Per  funs  at  Eurymedon,  76.  dies  in 
the  expedition  to  Cyprus,  85. 

Clears  bus,  ii.  438. 

Char  ides ,  commands  in  Amphipolis,  II.  1  c  7, 
IK),  conquers  Chon,  with  Pufidas,  122. 
endeavours  to  break  the  peace,  132. 

Clnjpides,  1.  218. 

/  C  l  Hi  US  ,  II.  144' 

{.if  mtdis,  11.  1S8. 


Cn  taut  fa  s,  1.  <)«• 

Chon,  his  fpccch,  I.  242. 
Pylusy  11-  25,  27,  35. 


his  command  at 
his  command  in 


* 

Thrace ,  114,  117.  conquered  by  Brajidast 

and  killed,  121. 

Cleopompus,  I.  168. 

Cnemus,  the  Spartan ,  commands  a  fquadron 
againft  Zac)  nthus,  I.  179-  lent  into  A  car - 
nafiia,  19 1.  retires  from  Stratus,  193. 

Conan,  II.  333. 

Copienfians,  II.  76. 

Cor cyr cans,  founders  of  Epidamnus ,  I.  20. 
were  themfelves  a  Corinthian  colony,  21. 
make  war  on  Epidamnus,  22.  beat  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  at  fea,  24.  beg  the  alliance  of 
Athens,  26.  their  Ipeech  at  Athens,  27. 
their  fuccefs,  37.  engage  the  Corinthians  at 
fea,  39.  their  iedition,  274.  II.  40.  aid 
the  Athenians  in  the  war  of  Sicily,  II.  359. 

Corinthians ,  firlt  built  fhips  of  war,  I.  13. 
their  quarrel  with  the  Cor  cyr  cans  about  Epi¬ 
damnus,  21.  their  fpeeck  at  Athens,  31. 
continuation  of  their  war  with  the  Corey- 
reans,  38.  fend  aid  to  Pot  idee  a ,  46.  hate 
the  Athenians ,  50.  their  firfl  Ipeech  at  La¬ 
cedaemon,  51.  their  fecond,  92.  excite  dif- 
content  in  Peloponnefus,  II.  135.  137.  make 
alliances  with  the  E leans  and  At  gives,  141. 
aid  the  Syracufans ,  293,  320. 

Cor  on  cans,  II.  76. 

Cranians,  i.  150. 

Cranordans ,  I.  144. 

Q  atumencs,  II.  208. 

Creftonians,  II.  89. 

Cretans,  II.  339. 

Crafus,  1 .  15. 

Cyclops,  JI.  206. 

Cylon ,  the  hiltory  of  him,  I.  97. 

C.yncs,  I.  2  12. 

Cyrus,  the  elder,  I.  13,  13, 

Cyrus,  the  younger,  1.  178. 

D. 


Ddi'hus,  IT.  131. 

D  a  magdu  j  ,  ibid. 

Dam  agon,  1.  2  90. 

Damotimus ,  II.  90. 

Darius,  king  ot  Pcrfa,  fucccids  Catnl\f 
I.  1  4.  1  educes  the  iflcs,  13. 

Darius,  ion  of  Artaxirxis,  11.  398.  his  leagues 
with  the  Lactdrrtnoninns,  4°7’  439* 

Dajion,  11.  209- 

Delians,  removed  out  of  Dtics  by  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  11.  113.  brought  thither  again,  141. 

Demarafh.y 
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Demaratus,  II.  303; 

De  mar  chits ,  II.  462. 

Demodocus ,  II.  61 . 

Demo  phenes,  I.  288.  his  war  in  JEtolia ,  292. 
his  feizure  of  and  exploits  vxPylus,  II.  5, 
7.  his  harangue,  9.  his  attempt  on  Me- 
gara,  54,  carries  up  a  reinforcement  againft 
Syracufe ,  323.  arrives  at  Syracufe,  342.  rc- 
pulfed  at  Epipolas,  343.  is  for  raifing  the 
fiege,  342.  decamps,  376.  furrenders  with 
the  troops  under  his  command,  384.  is  put 
to  death,  387. 

Demo  teles,  II.  22. 

Dercyllidas ,  II.  441. 

Derdas ,  I.  45. 

D  erf  (tans ,  1 .  2  1 1 . 

Dians ,  I.  207.  ir.  329. 

Didideans,  take  Thy  fits,  II.  1 43.  dwell  on 
mount  Athos ,  185,  revolt  from  the 
nians,  ibid. 

Diemporus ,  I.  124. 

Dntrephes,  11. 331. 

Diodotus ,  his  fpeech,  I.  249. 

Diomedon ,  befieges  the  Chians ,  II.  411.  favours 
the  democracy,  452. 

Diomilus ,  II.  295. 

Diotimus ,  I.  37. 

Diotrephes,  II.  443. 

Diphilus,  II.  336. 

Volopes ,  I.  75. 

Dcrcis ,  I.  73. 

Dorians ,  in  Piloponnefus ,  I.  12.  founders  of 
Laccdcrmon ,  81,  290.  bordering  on  the  C*- 
natfs,  1 3  i .  warred  upon  by  the  Phocians , 
81.  perpetual  enemies  to  Ionianj,  II.  278. 

Dorieus  the  Rhodian,  I.  221. 

Dorieus  the  Thuriatt ,  II.  420. 

proans  of  Thrace ,  I.  21 1. 

E. 


Entimus  the  Cretan ,  founder  of  II.  20*. 

Eor dians,  I.  209. 

Epidamnians,  ha  raffed  with  fed  it  ions,  I.  20. 
beg  aid  at  Corcyra,  21.  at  Corinth,  ibid, 
befieged  by  the  Cor cyr cans,  22,  reduced,  24. 
Epitadas,  II.  8,  34. 

E pitch  das,  II.  107. 

Eredheus,  I.  137. 

Eretrians,  at  war  with  the  Chalcidean,  I.  13. 

fubjedl  and  tributary  to  Athens,  II.  358. 
Erytkrecans ,  II.  404. 

Eteonicus ,  IT.  410. 


Eualas ,  II.  409. 

E'varchus ,  tyrant  of  Aftacns ,  I.  148.  another 
of  the  name,  II,  207. 

Eubulus,  U.  410. 

Euc/cs  the  Athenian ,  II.  85. 

Eucles  the  Syracufan,  IT.  301. 

Euclides,  founder  of  H  inter  a,  II.  209. 

Eud  emote ,  II.  417. 

E<v efperi t ,  II.  332. 

Euetion,  II,  31J. 

Eu  mac  bus ,  I.  149. 

Eumolpida ,  II.  433. 

Eumolpus ,  1 .  137. 

Eupbamidas ,  I.  149.  II.  96. 

Euphemtts,  his  fpeech  at  Camarina ,  II.  279. 

Eurylochus  the  Spartan,  I.  296,  300,  303. 

Eurymachus ,  1 .  124,  128. 

Bury  me  don,  fent  to  Corcyra,  I.  279.  to  Sicily, 
II.  4.  is  fined  for  returning,  53.  fent  thi¬ 
ther  again,  319.  arrives  at  Syracufe,  342. 
killed,  353. 

Euryfthcus ,  king  of  My c elite,  I.  9. 

Eurytanians,  I.  292. 

Euftrophus ,  II.  148. 

Euthydemus,  II.  131,  134.  a  commander  at  fy- 
racufc,  319.  unfuccefsful  in  the  1  aft  battle, 
370. 


Etonians,  I.  77,  209.  II.  89. 

Egefcans,  at  war  with  the  Selinuntians,  II.  209. 

lolicit  aid  at  Athens ,  210.  their  trick,  248. 
Eleans,  defeated  by  th t  Athenians,  I.  146.  in 
alliance  with  the  Corinthians  and  A r gives, 
II.  140.  with  the  Athenians,  156. 
Eleuftnians,  warred  againlt  Erefibt us,  I.  137. 

E[) mi,  II.  206. 

E mpedias,  II.  131,  134. 

Endius  the  Spartan,  II.  398.  embafiador  to 
Athens,  1 52.  his  enmity  with  Agis,  403. 

Vol.  II.  K  r 


G. 

Cclon ,  king  of  Syracufe,  IT.  208,  209. 
Gdoatjs,  build  Agrigtntum ,  II.  208.  aid  the 
Syracufans,  360. 

Gct(C,  1.  206. 

G hut co,  I.  41. 

Goaxis,  II.  87. 

Gongylus ,  the  Erctrian,  I.  IOO. 

Gongylus,  the  Corinthian ,  II.  308. 

Grattans,  1,  207. 

Grecians ,  account  of  the  old,  I.  4.  how  they 
r  undertook 
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undertook  the  Trojan  expedition,  9.  applied 
themfelves  to  maritime  affairs,  13,  16. 

Gylippus,  fent  to  command  at  Syracufe,  II.  292. 
arrives  there,  309.  his  battles,  312.  takes 
P Umtnyriusr. $  325.  procures  fuccours,  351. 
fights  the  Athenians ,  333.*  flops  their  de¬ 
campment,  375.  takes  Nicias  prifoner,  386. 
brings  home  the  fleet  from  Sicily,  404. 

Gyrtomans ,  I.  144. 

H. 

11  all  art  i  an  s ,  II.  76. 

Ha  r  modi  us ,  hiflory  of  him,  II.  254* 

HcgeJ under,  II.  322. 

Hcg-fandridas,  II.  469,  473. 

11  g tfppiaas,  II.  162. 

Helen,  I.  9. 

Htllanicus,  1.  7^. 

Helltn ,  fon  of  Deucalion ,  I.  5. 

Helots,  their  revolt  from  and  war  with  the  La- 
ccdermoniam ,  I.  77.  are  feared,  and  2000 
of  them  made  away  with,  II.  65. 

Ueraclcots,  II.  161. 

Heradidec ,  kill  Eunjiheus ,  I.  9. 

Hcradides ,  the  Syraiufan,  II.  271.  301* 

Here  a  ns,  11. 174. 

Hermmondas,  I.  2  20. 

Htrmocratcs,  his  fpeech  to  the  Sicilians,  II.  48. 
to  the  Syracufans,  235.  his  chara&er,  270. 
encourages  the  Syracufans,  271.  made  a 
commander,  ibid .  his  fpeech  at  Camarina, 
273.  his  ftratagem,  37 5.  banilhed,  462. 

Uertnon ,  II.  4 70. 

Hefiod,  J .  293. 

HeJJtans ,  I.  296. 

Hejliitans,  I.  87.  II.  358. 

JitjUodorus,  T.  182. 

H'uroifnins ,  I.  290. 

Hi  crop  bon,  I.  3  00. 

I///71  ,  II.  34. 

Hipparchus,  hiflory  of  him,  II.  254. 

Hi  Him,  father  of  Pijijlratus,  11.  255. 

Hip pp is,  the  cldeft  fon  of  Pijijlratus ,  hiflory  of 

him,  II.  2^4. 

1  ftp  jins ,  the  Arcadian,  I.  240. 

Hippuhti,  tyrant  of  Lampfacus,  II.  259. 

Hippie', us.  Ion  of  Mnipfus,  404. 

fJijpocrates  t)\c  Athenian,  11.  54.  his  attempt 
on  Me  gar  a,  ibid,  bis  harangue,  77.  killed 

at  the "battle  of  DJuim,  82.  tyrant  of  Giia> 
20*, 


Hippocrates,  the  Spartan ,  420, 

Hippolochidas ,  II.  63, 

Hipponi  evs ,  1 .  289. 

Hippondidas ,  II.  I  2  7 . 

Homer,  I.  5,  10.  II.  298. 

HyasanSy  I.  296. 

Hybleans,  II.  294. 

Hyblon,  II.  208. 

Hyperbolus  %  II.  451. 

I. 

Iberians,  II.  206,  289. 

Illyrians ,  I.  22.  II.  IOO. 

Imbrians ,  L  220.  II.  3^8. 

Inarus ,  an  African  king,  revolts  from  the  Per - 
fan  monarch,  I.  79.  crucified,  84. 

lolcius ,  II.  1  3 1,  134. 

Ionian s  had  a  great  fleet  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus 7 
and  were  mailers  at  fea,  I.  13.  fubued  by 
Cyrus ,  15.  revolt,  73.  enemies  to  the  Do¬ 
rians,  II.  279.  ufed  to  affemble  at  Delos,  L 
298. 

Ipnenjiam ,  I.  296. 

If ar>.  hi  das,  I.  24. 

Ifchagoras,  II.  107,  13 1,  134. 

If  Derates,  I.  194. 

lfhmionicus ,  II.  131,  134. 

1  talus,  II.  206. 

lta?na?ies ,  I.  240. 

ltonians,  II.  1 1  7. 

ltys,  I.  147. 

L. 

Lacedaemonians,  their  power  in  Pelopomiefus,  I, 
10.  their  drefs,  7.  were  the  firft  who  flap¬ 
ped  in  the  public  games,  ibid,  demollfhed 
tyrants,  15.  deluded  by  'Themifocles,  70.  ac- 
cufe  him,  105.  war  againll  their  Helots ,  77. 
at  war  with  the  Athenians,  81.  and  the 
Dorians ,  ibid,  beat  the  Athenians  ztTanagra , 
82.  make  a  truce  for  five  years,  85.  begin 
the  holy  war,  ibid,  make  a  thirty  years 
truce  with  the  Athenians,  87.  confult  about 
the  Peloponncfian  war,  62.  determine  for 
it,  67,  97.  lend  erabaflics  to  Athens  to  fpin 
out  time,  97.  invade  Attica,  13!.  afiign 
<Iby  rcii  to  the  JEginettr,  146.  invade  .'///W, 
160.  make  war  on  /acynthus,  179.  march 
to  Platcca,  and  bcJiegc  it,  1S3.  invade 
Aiartiuvia,  191.  fight  at  fea,  194.  their 

project 
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project  to  feize  the  P iritis,  204.  invade 
Attica ,  217.  refolve  to  fuccour  the  Mityle - 
mans,  227.  become  mailers  of  Plata: a,  259. 
put  the  Plat  (tans  to  death,  272.  beat  the 
Cor cyr cans  at  fea,  278.  fend  a  colony  to 
H'raclea,  289.  their  expedition  againft  the 
Amphilochians,  300.  invade  At  tic  a ,  II.  4. 
their  endeavours  to  recover  Pylus ,  7.  fend 
an  embalTy  to  Athens  to  folicit  a  peace,  15. 
vanquifhed  in  Sphatieria ,  29.  make  away 
with  2000  Helots ,  65.  take  Amphipolis,  86. 
make  peace  with  the  Athenians ,  95.  march 
into  Arcadia ,  142.  forbid  to  aflifl  at  the 
Olympic  games,  160.  fuccour  th Z  Epidauri- 
ans,  166.  gain  a  vi&ory  at  Mantinea 9  178. 
determine  to  fuccour  the  Syracufans,  292. 
fortify  Decelea ,  322.  fuccour  the  Chians , 
404.  enter  into  league  with  the  Perfian 
monarch,  407,  421,  439.  take  Idfus,  41 5. 

fight  with  and  beat  the  Athenians,  425. 
feize  Rhodes ,  427.  fight  with  the  Athenians , 
474.  are  beat  at  the  fea- fight  of  Cynosfema , 
480. 

Lac  ed^rf nonius,  fon  of  Cimon,  I.  37* 

Laches,  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in 
&V/#,  I.  285.  II.  1 3 1 ,  134,  169.  makes 
war  on  My/a:,  I.  288.  defeats  the  Locr'um > 

298. 

I.  259. 

Lccfpodias,  Jl.  303,  464. 

Laflrigons,  II.  206. 

Lamachus ,  lofeth  a  fquadron,  II.  62.  one  of 
the  three  commanders  in  Sicily ,  212.  his 
opinion  at  a  council  of  war,  250.  killed, 

299. 

Lamis,  II.  207. 

Lainphilus ,  II.  1 3 1,  1 34. 

Lampo,  ibid. 

Leetans,  I.  20  7. 

Learchus ,  I.  I  79. 

Lemnians,  I.  220.  II.  1 19.  accompany  the 
Atfjtnians  to  Sicily,  358- 

Leocrates ,  I.  80. 

the  Lacedemonian,  I.  290. 

Zow,  the  Athenian ,  II.  409,  41 1,  437. 

Lt  on  tines,  II.  22.  at  war  with  the  Syracufans, 
I.  285.  in  fedidon,  II.  116. 

Leotychrds,  I.  68, 

Lejbians ,  I.  217* 

Leucadians,  aid  the  Corinthians  againft  the 
Cotcyuans,  I.  22,  2 3,  join  the  Amir  a- 


Lichas,  an  Olympic  victor,  but  feourged,  II.  rfu , 
his  cmbafiies,  132,  181.  public  hoil  of  the 

Ar gives,  lot.  his  difpute  with  7 iJJ'aph ernes, 
426,  461.  his  death,  461. 

Locrians ,  Ozo'.ian ,  I.  7.  lofe  Naupaclus,  79. 

confederate  with  the  Athenians ,  292. 
Locrians ,  Epizephyrian,  II.  307. 

Lycophron,  I.  196.  II.  37,  38. 
lynctftians ,  1.  209.  II,  67,  10O. 

Lyficles,  I.  231. 

Lyfijlratus,  II.  89. 

M. 

Macarius,  I.  296,  303. 

Mac  bon ,  I.  1 94. 

Mant incans,  I.  302,  3 04.  war  with  the  7e- 
geat<r,  IT.  108.  make  alliance  with  the 
Ar gives,  138.  at  war  with  the  Lacedemoni¬ 
ans,  142.  renew  the  peace  with  them,  184. 
mercenaries,  359. 

Mcgabates ,  I.  IOO. 

Megabazus,  the  Perfian,  I.  83.  fon  of  Z*- 
pyrus ,  ibid. 

Megareans,  aid  the  Corinthians  againft  Cor  cyr  a, 

I.  23.  prohibited  the  harbours  and  market* 
of  Athens ,  51,  rii.  fcheme  to  betray  their 
city  to  the  Athenians,  IJ.  54.  demolish  their 
long  walls,  88. 

Mr  leans,  II.  117. 

Melancridas ,  II.  399. 

Me  l ant  bus,  II.  397. 

Me  leas,  I.  220. 

Mt lefander,  I .  I  Si. 

Melians,  their  conference  with  the  Athenians, 
H.  189.  befieged,  199.  reduced,  201. 
Melicvftans,  I.  289.  fight  with  the  Htracleots, 

II.  1 6 1 . 

Menander,  an  Athenian  commander  in  Sicily, 

II.  319,  370. 

Menas ,  II.  1  31,  134. 

Mend  tans,  II.  99. 

Mcnecolus,  II.  209. 

Menccrates,  II.  96. 

Mt  non,  I.  144. 

MtJJtnians,  of  Peloponnefus,  ejected  by  the  La - 
udamonians,  1.  77.  fettled  by  the  Athenians 
ttNaupattus,  79.  take  Phi  a,  146.  replaced 
at  Pylus ,  II.  36. 

Mtjfenians ,  of  Sicily,  at  war  with  the  Naxians, 
II.  22. 

Met  agates  f  II.  1 3  J34' 

r  2 


Meta- 
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Metapontians,  IT.  3 £<3. 

Met  hymn  cuvs,  I.  230.  IT.  358. 

Ml  eludes,  I.  38. 

Milt fians,  their  war  with  the  Samians ,  I.  87. 
beat  the  A r gives,  II.  413.  demolifh  the  fort 
built  by  Tiffaph ernes,  461. 

Mir.  Jams,  the  Laccda?nonian  admiral,  II.  461, 
477.  defeated,  480. 

Minos,  his  naval  power,  I.  6,  8. 

Mityhncans,  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  I.  218. 
their  fpeecli  at  Olympia,  222.  reduced,  237. 
ordered  to  be  inaflacred,  241. 

MelnJjiavs ,  I.  I  9  I. 

Mycah [fians,  malfacred,  II.  331, 

M  yomnfians,  I.  296. 

My  rcinians ,  II.  I18. 

Myronidcs ,  I.  80,  82.  II.  77. 

My rr Line,  II.  256. 

Myrtilus ,  II.  131,  I34. 

Myf  OH,  II.  462. 

N. 

N nuclides,  I.  124. 

ISaxlans,  favour  the  Athenians,  II.  252,360. 
vanquifh  the  McJjenians,  22. 

Nicanor ,  I.  1 9  1 . 

A  icias,  fon  of  Nice  rat  us,  I.  257*  If.  25,  37, 
44,  96.  his  fpeeches,  213,  225,  207, 
362,  378.  takes  Mi  no  a,  I.  258.  attacks 
Melos,  289.  invades  the  Corinthians,  II.  37. 
takes  Cythcra,  44.  and  Mendc,  105.  befieges 
S  done ,  106.  author  of  the  peace,  126,  156. 
named  for  the  command  in  Sicily,  212.  his 
opinion  at  a  council  of  war,  249.  defeats 
the  Syracufans,  269,  312.  his  ftratagem, 
300.  left  in  the  foie  command,  301.  his 
ktter  to  the  Athenians,  315.  refufeth  to 
raife  the  fitge  of  Syracufc,  349.  raifeth  the 
ficge,  376.  iurrenders  to  Gylifpus,  386.  put 
to  death,  387. 

N  icias,  the  Cm  tun  of  Gortyna,  I.  196* 

hicdaus ,  I.  1  79.  • 

hieomachus ,  1 1 .  7  2 . 

h'ujmcdcs,  l.  81. 

A  'icon,  II.  322. 

A/i c/jixiiis,  ll.  (.4. 

Nico/h  at  us,  aids  the  popular  fadion  at  Cor - 
tyra,  J.  277.  takes  Cythcra,  II.  44.  takes 
Me  tide,  103.  befieges  Scione ,  106,  169. 

Nymf  }.  odor  us,  I .  M  7  * 


O. 

Odomanlians,  J.  21 1.  II.  117, 

O dry fians,  I.  207. 

Oeanthians ,  I.  296. 

Oemadce,  I.  193,  30 7.  invaded  by  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  22i.  received  into  their  alliance,  II. 
63. 

Ottomans,  I.  290.  II.  396. 

Olynthians ,  II.  147. 

Onafimus,  il.  96. 

Oncmacles,  II.  417. 

Ophioni ans,  1 .  292. 

O pic  inns,  II.  206. 

Orejles,  I.  84. 

Orejlians ,  1 .  1 9  2 . 

Oroedus,  I.  191. 

Oropians,  I.  144. 

P. 

Paches,  fent  by  the  Athenians  to  reduce  Mity~ 
lenc ,  I.  230.  takes  it,  237.  and  Notinm , 
241.  and  Pyrrha  and  ErcJ/us,  ibid. 

Petdaritus,  or  Pedant  us,  II.  416,  418,  422. 
killed,  438. 

Ptfonic.ns,  i.  207. 

Pagondas,  his  harangue  to  the  Boeotians,  II. 
74.  wins  the  battle  of  Delium,  78. 

Palirenfians,  I.  148, 

P  am  m  ilia,  II.  208. 

Par.ccans,  I.  21  I. 

P audio n,  I.  147. 

Par  all  ans,  I.  290. 

Paranja  ans,  I.  1 9 1. 

Parians,  II.  85. 

PaufiTiias,  captain- general  of  Greece,  I.  73. 
fubdues  Cyprus ,  ibid,  befieges  Byzantium, 
ibid,  grows  a  tyrant,  ibid,  recalled  and 
tried  at  Sparta,  ibid,  returns  to  Hellejpont, 
99.  his  letter  to  Xerxes,  100.  driven  from 
Byzantium,  102.  betrayed,  104.  flarved 
to  death,  105. 

Paufunias ,  the  ion  of  PleifUonax,  I.  236. 

Pedaritus.  See  Padarituj. 

Pelops,  I.  9. 

P eloponnejians,  their  colonies,  I.  12.  their 
charader,  113.  originally  Dorians,  II.  279. 
their  war  with  the  Athenians.  See  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians. 

Pei  aid  ans,  II.  64. 


Per  dice  as, 
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Per  dice  as,  king  of  Macedonia ,  his  political 
turns,  I.  44,  47,  148,  210.  invaded  by 
Sitalces,  206.  in  conjun&ion  with  BrafiJas , 
invades  Arribaeus,  II,  67,  99.  quarrels 
with  Brajldas ,  ico.  makes  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  107.  is  again  their  enemy, 
1S7. 

Pericles,  commands  the  Athenians ,  I.  86.  con¬ 
quers  Euboea,  87.  and  San: os.  90.  his  fpeech 
for  war,  in.  makes  the  funeral- oration, 
15 1.  his  fpeech  in  defence  of  himfelf, 
170.  his  death  and  character,  176. 

Perieres ,  II.  208. 

Pcrfians ,  at  Thermopylae,  II,  33.  their  noble 
cuftom,  I.  208. 

Phfiacians,  I.  21. 

Phaax ,  If,  1  16. 

P had:  mu s,  II.  150. 

P haeinis,  prieftefs  of  Juno,  II.  108. 

Phalius,  I.  20. 

Phanomachus,  I.  182. 

Pharnabazus,  II.  398,  423. 

Pharnaces,  I.  1 79. 

P harfalians,  I.  1 44. 

P  her  (runs,  I.  144. 

Philippas,  the  Lacedemonian,  II.  416,  477. 

P hi  loch  art  das ,  II.  ()h,  l  3  *  >  1  34>  1  5 

Philo  crates,  II.  201. 

PhiloCletes,  J .  I  1 . 

Phliaftans ,  I.  23. 

Phoccans  built  Marfcidcs,  I.  14*  heat  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  at  lea,  did, 

Phocians ,  at  war  with  the  Doriatr,  I.  81.  re¬ 
cover  the  temple  of  Dtlphi,  85. 

Phoenicians ,  excrcifed  piracy,  J.  8.  inhabited 
the  ifles,  ibid,  had  fettlements  in  Sicily,  II. 

207. 

Phcrmio ,  an  Athenian  commander,  I.  49,  90. 
commands  their  fleet  at  Baupatlus,  1 8 1 . 
beats  the  P 1  lofonne pans  at  lea,  194.  pre- 
ares  for  a  lecond  engagement,  196.  his 
arangue,  199.  beats  them  again,  201. 

Photius,  f .  1 9 1  • 

Phrynnhus,  II.  414.  his  inti igue  againfl  Al- 

ei  Inodes,  43^*  deprived  of  the  command, 
437.  is  of  the  oligarchical  faction,  447, 
467.  is  aflaflinated,  469. 

Pierians,  I.  2C9. 

Pifander ,  overturns  the  democracy  at  Athens, 
II.  435,  443,  4O7.  flics  to  Decclea,  476. 

P i fiflratu! ,  the  tyrant,  I.  298.  1 1.  2  34.  puri- 
iics  Delos )  1*  298.  died  an  old  man,  II.  254. 


Pijijlrafus ,  the  fon  of  Hippias,  IT.  255.  dedi¬ 
cated  altars,  ibid. 

PiJJ'uthncs,  f.  88,  239. 

Pittacus ,  II.  87. 

Platac.ns,  confederate  with  Athens,  J.  124. 
beiieged,  183.  a  body  of  them  make  their 
clcape,  251.  furrender,  238.  their  fpeech 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  259.  are  put  to 
death,  272. 

Phi [Uonax,  king  of  Sparta,  I.  8 1,  87.  ba- 
nillied,  142.  reflored,  II,  126,  134,  ip 2. 

Pleiftolas ,  IJ.  131,  I  3  f. 

PUfiurchus,  I.  103. 

Pdis,  I.  179. 

Pclles,  II.  117. 

P 0t\ .,nt l t s ,  Ik  3 3  5  ' 

Pclycmlcs,  tyrant  of  Samos,  powerful  at  ft; 2, 
j.  13.  confecr  e  C  J  Rhitnu  to  the  Dt iuui 
Ap  Ho,  14,  29.8. 

P  dydamid.  s,  Ik  99,  1 0 3 . 

Pviwhdt  s,  I  I  14. 

Pctidseons,  originally  from  Coin//’,  I.  41.  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Ath,  niaus,  4:-.  bcliegwd,  49, 

169.  furrender,  1S2. 

PratodcMUSy  1.  I79. 

P rocks,  J.  2S8.  II.  131,  134. 

Procne,  I.  147. 

Preteas,  I.  37,  1 44 . 

Prcxt  nus,  I.  29S. 

P tccodorus,  II.  62. 

Psfiilus,  II.  208. 

P ,  th.  aigelus,  1 .  124. 

Pyihtn ,  Ji.  302,  507. 

Pythias,  I.  274. 

Pythodcrus,  the  arclion  at  Athens,  I.  123.  the 
fon  of  1  folc chus,  in  the  command,  I.  307. 

II.  1 31,  i34>  3°3-  banilhed,  53* 

R. 

Ran: phi  as,  I.  ill.  II.  124. 

Rhegiatis ,  I.  283.  attacked  by  the  Locrians , 
II.  4,  20.  neutral  in  the  Sicilian  war,  247. 

Rhodians,  Doric  by  delccnt,  II.  338,  427. 

S. 

,9  a  I )  lint  bus ,  1 .  1 9  I . 

Sacon ,  II.  209. 

S  a  doc  u  s,  fon  of  Si  takes,  I.  179.  made  a  citizen 
of  Athens,  1  |H. 

Sal, 9  thus. 
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S  alee  thus,  fent  to  Mitykne ,  I.  233.  taken  pri¬ 
soner  and  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 

Z  jj.  I  • 

Salynthius,  king  of  the  A  groans,  I.  307. 

S  a  miens,  conquered  by  the  Athenians,  I.  89; 
their  infurre&ion,  II.  408. 

S.  are/ us,  JJ.  322. 

Sci.ncam,  of  the  Pellene ,  originally  from  Pelo - 
fonnrfusi  II.  96.  revolt,  97.  crown 
das,  ibid,  reduced,  and  feverely  treated  by 
the  Athenians ,  1 4 1 . 

Scirphondas,  II.  437. 

Scythians,  I.  207. 

Sell  mint  inns,  II.  360.  at  war  with  the  Egcjlc- 
ans,  2C9. 

Sermylians,  II.  130. 

SiUtbes ,  I.  207.  II.  83.  fucceeds  Si talces  in 
the  kingdom  of 
the  fi fter  of  Perdiccas,  21 1. 

St  cant  an  s ,  II.  206. 

Sicilians ,  II.  47,  53. 

Si culi,  II.  206,  285,  3c I. 

Sicyonians,  I.  83,  86.  II.  82. 

Simonides ,  II.  6. 

Simus,  II.  209. 

Singe  a  ns,  IT.  1^9. 

Sintians,  I.  208. 

Sit  alecs,  king  of  Thrace ,  I.  147,  179.  ally  to 
the  Athenians,  148.  invades  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans,  206.  his  power,  208.  conquered  by 
the  Triballians,  II.  83. 

Socrates,  fon  of  Antigenes ,  I.  144 

Sophocles ,  fon  of  SojlraticUs,  J.  308.  fent  to 
Sicily,  II.  4.  his  ads  at  Corcyra,  40,  baniflied 
from  Athens ,  53. 

Stef  agar  as ,  I.  89. 

S then clai las,  his  fpeech,  I.  66. 

Stratonice,  I.  21 1. 

Stratians,  conquer  the  Chacnians ,  I.  192. 

Strumbichides,  If.  405.  his  exploits,  417,  457. 

Styphon ,  II.  34. 

Styrenfians,  II.  358. 

Syracufans ,  at  war  with  the  Leontincs ,  I.  285. 
are  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  II.  21. 
draw  up  againit  the  Athenians ,  266.  pre¬ 
pare  for  battle,  ibid,  arc  defeated,  269. 
fortify  their  city,  272.  fend  embaffadors  to 
Camay i Hit,  -73-  to  Corinth  and  Sparta,  286. 
engage  and  defeated  by  the  Athenians, 
295,  299.  raife  their  counterworks,  297. 
are  about  treating  with  Nicies,  301.  pre¬ 
pare  their  licet,  324.  attack  the  Athenians 


Odryfse,  I.  207.  marries 


by  land  and  fea,  323.  ereft  two  trophies, 
347 •  Prepare  again  fbr  an  engagement, 
353.  defeat  them  again,  355.  prepare  for 
the  laft  battle,  361.  engage,  370.  are  vic¬ 
torious,  373.  Hop  the  Athenians  by  a  ftrata- 
gem,  375.  purfue  them,  and  take  them  all 
prifoners,  380.  fend  aid  to  the  Peloponnesi¬ 
ans,  413,  480* 


Tages,  II.  406. 

Tamus ,  II.  418. 

Tantalus ,  a  Lacedemonian  commander,  II.  47* 
Taulantii ,  I.  20. 

Taurus,  II.  96. 

Tegeatts,  fight  with  the  Mant means,  II.  108. 
Telles,  II.  131,  134. 

T cllias,  II.  30  r. 

Temcnidte,  I.  209. 

Tcnedians,  I.  218.  II.  358. 

T nans,  I.  239.  II.  358,  406. 

Teres,  father  of  Sitalces,  I.  147.  how  he  got 

the  kingdom  of  Odryfae,  148.  enlarged  it, 

ib  iit, 

T cut ia plus,  I.  238.  his  advice  to  Alcidas  and 
the  Peloponnejians,  ibid. 

Tharyps,  king  of  the  Moloffians,  I.  191. 
Thaftans ,  revolt  from  Athens,  I.  76.  defeated, 

77.  beg  aid  from  the  Lacedemonians,  ibid, 
furrender,  ibid. 

Theamctus,  1 .  231. 

The  a  genes,  I.  97. 

Thebans ,  furprife  Platxa,  I.  i  24.  their  fpeech 
to  the  Lacedemonians  againft  the  Platacans, 
266.  demolifh  the  walls  of  Thefpi<t,  II.  107. 
Themifiocles,  I.  57,  105,  no.  by  his  advice 
the  battle  was  fought  in  the  ftrait  of  Sala - 
mis,  57.  is  fent  embaffador  to  Sparta ,  69. 
deludes  the  Lacedemonians,  70.  gets  the 

Long- walls  and  Pira-us  fecurcd,  72.  banifhed 

Athens  by  the  oftradfm,  106.  refides  at  Argos, 
ibid,  accufcd  by  the  Lacedaemonians ,  103. 
flies  to  Corcyra,  106.  to  Admetus,  ibid,  the 
danger  he  efcaped,  107.  his  letter  to  the 
king  of  Perfia,  108,  his  character,  109. 
Thcramcncs,  the  Athenian,  II.  447.  one  of 
thofc  who  overturned  the  democracy,  ibid. 
turns  to  the  other  fide,  466. 

Theramcncs ,  the  Lacedemonian,  carries  the  fleet 
to  AJia ,  II.  413, 

Thermo,  II.  402. 


ThfJctSy 


INDEX. 


Tkefeus,  I.  137* 

TheJJalianSy  drive  the  Boeotians  from  Arne*  I. 
12.  confederate  with  th t  Athenians,  78.  fend 
them  aids,  82,  143.  their  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  II.  64. 

Theucles,  founder  of  Naxus,  II.  207. 

! Thracians ,  overthrow  the  Athenians,  l.  77.  IT. 
83.  are  free,  147.  their  fordid  cuftom,  208. 
fight  with  the  Thebans,  after  the  mail  acre  at 

Mycalejfus ,  332. 

Thrafybulus,  II.  452.  fupports  the  democracy, 
453.  made  a  commander*  433.  brings 
back  Alcibiadcs,  459-  beats  the  E*  dcpvnnefi- 
cws  at  fea,  480. 

Thrafydis ,  Jl.  I  3  I,  I  34. 

Thro  fy  Hus,  the  A r give,  II.  1 68. 

ThrafMlus ,  the  Athenian,  II.  452*  455,  477* 
T h>  af muiid  -i.  II.  IO. 

Thucit's  See  "1  he uc Its. 

Thucydides,  fon  of  Olorus ,  why  he  wrote  the 
hiilory  of  this  war,  I.  i,  17,  19,  20. 
If.  *?;  had  the  plague,  I.  161.  his  gold¬ 
mine-,  and  great  credit  in  Thrace,  II.  83. 

commands  in  T/.vace ,  ibid,  arrives  too  late 
to  lave  imphipohs ,  ibid,  fecures  EijU,  %0, 

was  au  exile  for  twenty  years,  136. 

Thucydides,  ihe  collegue  of  Agnon  and  Phormio , 

I.  90. 

Thncy'iidts ,  the  P  bar  foliar. ,  If.  471. 

Thymo  ban's,  11  173. 

Til  ■,sCU?lS,  I.  207. 

Tim x}  eras  1  cf  Cyzicus,  If.  39?)  400. 

Ti vu \>  >  rs,  of  Tyco,  1 .  179. 

Tr.er.cr ,  I.  24, 

7//;:  wr  .f,  i.  196.  kills  himfelf,  203. 

^ oh. .  I  290* 

Ti'ondn  296. 

Tift  as .  J»  i  *8. 

Tifaph/rncs ,  lieutenant  of  Darius,  IT.  398, 
412.  his  compacts  and  leagues  with  the 

Pt  pome  far  s,  \  7-  1  1 6 

439.  ib  conq  ,er#‘  i  ar  /:// 

ans,  412.  fortifies  //yav, 


,  421,  42b.  43b, 
/<  ...•  by  ill cAfbnii- 
416.  pays  the  La- 


cedamonian  fhips,  z&V.  leflens  their  pay  by 
the  advice  of  Alcibiades ,  430.  wants  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  Laced&monians,  439.  in¬ 
veighed  againft  by  the  mariners,  437,  460. 
why  he  did  not  bring  up  the  Phoenician 
fleet,  464. 

Tlepolemuo,  I.  90. 

Tolmidas ,  fon  of  Tolrnecus,  I.  83,  86. 

T olophonians ,  I.  296. 

Trachinians ,  I.  290. 

Trerians ,  T.  207. 

Triballians ,  conquer  Sitalces  king  of  the  Odry - 
firms,  II.  83. 

Trit fieri flans,  I.  296. 

Trcjars ,  how  unable  to  refill  the  Greeks  for  ten 
years,  I.  11.  fome  of  them  fettled  in  Sicily 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  II.  206. 

Tydeus,  II.  422. 

1  yndarus ,  I.  9. 

Tyrrhenes,  II.  333,  360. 

u. 


Xrnaves,  E [her us  at  Sparta ,  II.  144. 

Xt n arcs,  commander  of  the  Heraclcots,  killed., 
II.  162. 

Xcnodides ,  I.  38,  307. 

Xeno,  II.  322. 

Xt  nopl  ’anti  das,  IT.  437* 

Xnophcn,  fon  of  Euripides,  I.  182,  1 90. 
Xrxes,  I.  14,  91.  his  letter  to  Paufanias 3 
joi. 

Z. 


7j  ary  nt  hi  an  Si  a  colony  of  A,  hftans,  T.  1;  9. 
aid  the  Athenians  in  the  Sit  Hi  an  war,  II. 


Ziit.xidtis , 
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